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I 

CHAPTER  IIL 

OP  THE  CONFIDENT,  OH  EBBONEOUS  CONSCIENCE. 


RULE    I. 

An  erroneotu  Conscience  commands  us  to  do  what  we  ought  to 
omit :  or  to  omit  what  we  ought  to  do,  or  to  do  it  otherwise 
than  we  should. 

In  this,  there  is  no  other  difficulty  but  in  the  last  clause. 
For  when  our  blessed  Lord  had  propounded  an  instance  of 
perfection,  he  that  not  only  obeys  the  counsel,  but  thinks  it 
to  be  a  commandment,  and  necessary  to  be  done  in  all  times 
and  persons,  enters  into  an  error  at  the  gate  of  zeal,  and  at 
the  same  place  lets  out  the  excellency  of  his  love.  Christ 
hath  recommended  renunciation  of  the  world,  spiritual  cas- 
tration for  the  kingdom  of  God,  dying  for  our  enemies,  8cc. 
He  that  in  zeal,  with  charity  and  prudent,  follows  these 
advices,  wiU  find  his  reward  swell  high;  but  he  whose 
zealous  desire  to  grow  towards  perfection,  shall  so  deter- 
mine his  practice,  as  that,  by  degrees,  he  shall  think  these 
counsels  individually  necessary,  hath  abused  his  conscience, 
laid  a  snare  for  others,  put  fetters  upon  Christian  liberty,  and 
is  passed  into  that  state  of  doing  it,  that  though  he  entered 
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first  by  love,  he  is  gone  beyond  it,  and  changed  it  into  fear, 
and  scruple,  and  superstition :  he  is  at  last  got  so  Tar  that  he 
would  not  do  it  at  all,  if  he  durst  do  otherwise ;  and  he  dares 
not,  because  his  love  was  zealous,  and  his  zeal  was  impru- 
dent, and  his  imprudence  wa^  a  furiou9  snare^^  and  the 
passion  of  a  mighty  folly. 

But  an  erroneous  conscience  is  generally  abused  by  two 
manners  of  proceeding.  1.  By  a  true  application  of  a  false 
proposition,  thus: 

Whatsoever  is  done  against  my  oonscvettce  is  a  sin : 

But  to  allow  of  magistrates  is  against  my  conscience : 

Therefgjre,  i(  is  certaii\}y  a,  sin  t^t  they  be  allowed. 
The  first  proposition  is  i^ot  trvie,  unless  it  be  understood  of 
him  only,  against  whose  conscience  it  is  done,  and  then  it  is 
always  true,  either  a\)SQlutely,  or  relatively,  originally,  or 
accidentally.  But  if  it  be  intended  to  conclude,  that  because 
it  is  against  my  coj^cience  to  allow  them,  therefore  it  is 
simply  unlawful,  or  unlawful  to  every  one  else,  this  is  a 
paralogism,  and  makes  an  erring  conscience.  Or,  secondly, 
the  conscience  is  abused,  and  made  erroneous  by  a  false 
application  of  a  true  proposition. 

Whatsoever  is  forbidden  by  God  is  a  sin : 

l^ut  every  oath  is  forbidden  by  God : 

Therefore,  every  oath  is  a  sin. 
Every  thing  here  is  true  but  the  conclusion.  The  second 
proposition  is  true,  but  not  universally.  For  St.  James 
saying*,  **  Swear  not  at  all,"  forbids  all  kinds  of  oaths  mat&- 
Mikf :  tkal  is,  in  that  seivse  in  which  any  is  forbidden,  in 
the  same  all  are  forbidden.  Without  just  authoriiy  and 
MotAion,  it  is  not  lawfol  to  swear  by  God ;  therefore,  without 
■ficli  authority,  neither  is  it  lawful  to  swear  by  a  creature. 
So  that  his  words  mera  thus ;  except  in  such  a  oaae,  ''  swear 
not  at  aU,"-r— that  is,  not  with  any  kind  of  oath;  for  vnless 
that  case  occurs  to  warrant  it,  this  or  that  oath  is  criminal  as 
well  as  any :  that  is,  it  is  no  excuse  in  common  talk  to  say, 
'  it  was  but  a  slight  oath ;'  for  you  must  not  swear  at  aU. 

The  Causey  of  Error  are, 
1.  Ignorance,  either  of  right  or  fact.    For  no  other  divi- 
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sioa  of  ignorance  can  concern  Ibe  rehiiion  of  an  erring  con- 
science. For,  although  a  man  ia  otherwise  concerned  in 
ignorance,  if  it  be  ^incibley  otherwise  if  it  be  invincible,  yet 
his  will  is  concerned  in  that  directly,  and  his  conscience  but 
coHaterally  and  indirectly. 

2.  Fear,  whether  it  be  pusiUanimons  or  superstitious,  that 
is,  whether  it  begin  upon  religion,  or  upon  natural  imbecility, 
they  alike  abuse  the  conscience.  Ignorance  makes  it  erro^ 
neous,  but  takes  not  away  its  confidence,  but  oftentimes 
increases  it:  fear  makes  it  erroneous  too;  and  though  it 
begins  ib  doubting,  it  ends  in  a  silly  choice,  which  grows  to 
as  much  confidence  as  it  can,  so  much  as  to  establish  the 
error. 

3.  To  this  usually  is  reduced  a  morose  humility  and 
abjection  of  mind,  which,  because  it  looks  pitifully  and 
simply,  some  men  in  charity  think  it  laudable:  so  Anto- 
niuB  particularly ;  and  it  is  the  same  that  St.  Gregory  ^ 
recommends,  ''  Boaaram  quippe  mentium  est,  ibi  etiam 
aliqno  mode  culpas  suas  agnosoere,  ubi  culpa  non  est:" 
*'  It  is  the  sign  of  a  good  mind  to  accuse  themselves  of 
a  fault  when  there  is  none." — Which  if  it  relates  to  the 
preseiit  afiairs,  is  dangerous  and  illusive.  For  if  the  question 
be  in  a  case  of  conscience,  and  the  conscience  be  determined 
upon  its  proper  grounds  innocently  and  right,  there  to  ac- 
knowledge a  &ult  in  the  conscience  or  determination,  is  to 
make  the  rule  itself  crooked,  to  introduce  eternal  scruples 
and  irresolution,  to  disturb  our  own  peace,  and  a  devicte  to 
snatch  at  a  reward  by  thrusting  it  from  us,  and  to  think  to 
please  God  by  telling  of  a  lie.  But  if  the  saying  relates  to 
all  the  whole  action  in  all  its  conjugation  of  circumstances 
and  appendages,  then  it  may  consist  with  humility  and  pru- 
dence both,  to  suspect  a  fault  where  there  is  none ;  to  f^r 
lest  we  have  erred  by  excess  of  degrees  in  passion,  or  by 
remissness  and  slackness  of  action,  or  by  obliquity  of  inten- 
tion, or  intertexture  of  some  undecency,  or  weariness,  or 
sensuality,  or  complacency,  and  fiemtastic  deliciousness,  or 
something  secret,  and  we  know  not  what :  but  even  in  this 
case,  we  may  best  follow  St.  Paul's  expedient  and  manner  of 
expression,  *'  Nihil  mihi  conscius  sum,"  "  I  am  guilty  of 

^  Piirt.  1.  dccret  dist.  6.  e.  ■$. 
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nothing/'  my  heart  smites  me  not,  **  Yet  I  am  not  hereby 
justified ;  for  God  is  greater  than  my  conscience  :'^  I  may,  for 
anght  I  know,  have  done  something  amiss,  or  my  duty  not 
well ;  but  as  I  cannot  accuse  myself  so  neither  can  I  acquit 
myself,  but  refer -myself  to  God's  equal  and  merciful  sen- 
tence. What  goes  beyond  this,  may  abuse  the  conscience, 
not  only  by  a  secret  scruple,  but  by  an  evil  principle  and 
ftJse  conclusions :  and  this,  although  it  looks  like  modesty, 
and  seems  contrary  to  confidence,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
so  well  reduced  to  this  kind  of  conscience,  but  to  the  doubt- 
ing, or  the  scrupulous }  yet  I  have  chosen  to  place  it  here  for 
the  reason  above  mentioned.  It  looks  in  at  the  door  with  a 
trembling  eye,  but  being  thrust  in,  it  becomes  bold.  It  is 
Kke  a  fire-stick,  which,  in  the  hand  of  a  child  being  gently 
mored,  gives  a  volatile  and  unfixed  light,  but  being  more 
strongly  turned  about  by  a  swift  circular  motion,  it  becomes 
a  constant  wheel  of  fire :  or  like  a  bashful  sinner  sneaking 
to  his  lust,  till  he  be  discovered,  and  then  he  is  impudent  and 
hardened.  And  there  are  very  many  wise  men,  who  tremble 
in  their  determinations, — and  not  being  able  clearly  to  resolve, 
fall  upon  one  part  by  chance,  or  interest,  or  passion,  and  then 
they  are  forced  for  their  peace'  sake  to  put  on  an  accidental 
hardness,  and  a  voluntary,  not  a  natural  confidence.  But 
this  confidence  is  commonly  peevish,  impatient,  and  proud, 
hating  all  contradiction  and  contradictors;  because  it  was 
only  an  art  to  sleep,  and  to  avoid  the  first  trouble,  and  there- 
fore hates  every  thing  that  brings  them  forth  from  their  fiin- 
tastic  securities. 

Other  causes  of  an  erroneous  conscience  here  usually  are  as- 
signed, but  inartificially  I  suppose,  and  not  of  present  concern- 
ment or  relation.  Such  as  are  the  subtraction  of  the  Divine 
aids,  God's  leaving  a  man,  and  giving  him  over  £iV  folh  aiimfAor, 
and  to  believe  a  lie;  perplexity,  or  irresolution,  self-love, 
pride,  prejudice,  and  passion ;  '^  perit  enim  omne  judicium, 
cum  res  transierit  in  affectum ;  quia  affectus  obscurat  intellec- 
tum,  ne  recte  judicet,"  said  Seneca.  When  affection  sits 
judge,  there  reason  and  truth  are  seldom  admitted  to  plead ; 
or  if  they  are,  yet  they  cannot  prevail. 

Impvdit  ira  animum,  oe  pocsit  ccrnere  Ycrniii. 

But  these  are  no  otherwise  causes  of  an  erroneous  conscience. 
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but  as  they  are  causes  of  ignorance,  or  deception ;  for  in  this 
case  I  reckon  them  to  be  but  one ;  an  error  being  nothing 
else  but  an  ignorance  of  truth,  which  whether  it  be  culpable 
or  incuIpaUe,  and  at  what  gate  it  enters,  is  of  another  disqui- 
sition, and  shall  be  reserved  to  its  proper  place. 


RULE  IL 

Am  erratteous  Conscienct  hmds  us  to  Obedience,  but  not  so  as  a 

right  Conscience  does. 

The  object  can  move  the  will  no  otherwise,  than  as  it  is  pro- 
pounded by  Uie  understanding.  If  it  be  propounded  as  evil,' 
the  will  that  chooses  it  under  that  formality,  is  criminal  and 
malicious.  If  it  be  propounded  as  good,  the  will  that  rejects 
it  so  propounded,  despises  good ;  for  it  is  so  to  the  will,  if  it 
be  so  to  the  understanding,  which  is  the  judge  and  the  im* 
m^ate  rule  of  all  human  actions.  And  he  that  does  a  good 
thing  while  he  believes  it  to  be  evil,  does  choose  the  evil,  and 
refuse  the  good ;  for  he  does  therefore,  because  he  believes  it 
evil,  or  though  he  thinks  it  so,  and  therefore,  is  equally  dis- 
posed to  choose  a  real  evil ;  for  that  this  is  not  so,  is  but 
extrinsical  and  accidental  to  his  choice. 

If  this  were  not  thus,  but  that  it  were  possible  to  be  - 
otherwise,  then  we  might  suppose  that  a  man  might  do  a 
thii^g  reasonably,  for  which  he  hath  no  reason;  aiul  an 
humane  action  without  the  natural  process  of  humanity,  that 
is,  to  choose  by  chance,  and  unnaturally,  to  choose  for  a 
reason,  that  he  bath  not,  and  a  good  that  appears  not,  which 
is  like  beholding  of  a  thing  that  he  sees  not.  The  Jew  thinks 
it  is  his  duty  tp  be  circumcised,  and  to  keep  the  Sabbath. 
While  in  this  error  he  is  confident,  by  what  argument  can  he 
be  moved  to  omit  it?  If  you  give  him  reasons,  yeu  seek  to 
ci^  his  error,  and  to  alter  his  persuasion;  but  while  this 
persuasion  is  not  altered,  how  cw  he  he  moved  to  omit  it? 
If  yop  give  him  no  reasons,  you  desire  him  to  omit  it,  be- 
cause he  thinks  he  ought  not,  and  to  do  an  action  because  it 
seems  unreasonable,  and  follow  your  opinion  because  he 
believes  it  false ;  that  is,  tp  obey  you  because  he  ought  not ; 
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wliich  is  a  way  not  possible  to  preTail  with  a  wise  man,  or 
with  a  fool ;  how  it  may  work  with  any  sort  of  madness,  I 
know  not. 

Bot  against  this  rule,  some  contend  earnestly^  in  par- 
ticular Gulielmus  Parisiensis,  and  some  that  follow  hhn, 
saying  '  it  is  impossible  that  an  erring  or  a  lying  conscience 
should  oblige  a  man  to  follow  it.'  The  thing  hath  great 
influence  upon  our  whole  life,  and  therefore  is  worth  a  strict 
survey. 

Quest.  Whether  a  false  and  abused  conscience  can  oblige 
us  to  pursue  the  error  ? 

That  it  cannot,  these  reasons  are  or  may  be  pretended. 

1.  Because  it  seems  to  be  absurd  to  say,  that  when  the 
error  itself  is  not  a  sin  at  all,  or  but  a  little  one,  that  it  can 
be  a  great  sin  to  follow  a  man's  own  hnmomr  against  that 
error;  if  a  man  should  do  according  to  his  error,  it  could  at 
most  be  but  a  small  sin,  and  therefore,  to  go  against  it  can- 
aot  be  greater.  For  the  error  can  oblige  no  higher  than  its 
own  nature,  as  rivers  cannot  rise  above  their  fountains. 

2.  But  it  is  a  more  material  consideration ;  if  an  erring 
eonscience  obliges  us  to  follow  it,  then  some  men  are  bound 
to  persecute  the  church,  and  the  high  priests  sinned  not  in 
crucifying  Christ ;  and  the  zealots  of  the  Jews  did  weB  in 
afflicting  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  Jesus,  because  they 
did  it  ignorantly,  and  by  the  dictate  of  an  erring  conscience ; 
and  St.  Paul  says  of  himself  before  his  conversion,  ^  I  my- 
self thought  I  ought  to  do  maqy  thiagB  against  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus ;"  and  yet  he  sinned  in  following  his  erring 
conscience;  and,  therefore,  certainly  coidd  not  be  bound  to 
it.     In  pursuance  of  whi<^, 

3.  St.  Bernard*  argues  thus;  to  foDow  truth  is  always 
good ;  but  if  by  the  conscience  we  can  be  bound  to  follow 
er^or,  and  that  in  that  case  it  is  not  good  to  follow  truth ; 
that  is,  if  a  good  may  become  evil  by  the  sentence  of  an 
erring  conscience,  and  so  great  an  evil  as  it  supposes  it  to 
be, — then  by  the  same  reason  that  which  is  evil,  may,  by  the 
like  sentence,  become  good,  and  so  great  a  good  as  it  is 
supposed;  and  then  may  a  man  be  chaste  for  committing 
adultery,  and  charitable  for  committing  murder,  and  rdigious 

*  Li.  de  pnMept.  et  difpeiis. 
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fot  worshipping  fdoli>  and  pioa«  to  his  partats  in  desiying  i9 
relieve  tb^m  from  ibe  ^  Corban ;'  all  which  consequents  beii^ 
ifttolerabls,  tbe  iinteo«dient  ^faioh  infers  tbem^  must  needs  be 
false. 

4«  It  ii9  trne  iiideed,  the  conscience  is  our  guide  and  oiir 
lawgiver,  our  judge  and  bur  role ;  but  it  is  not  our  Lord,  noV 
in  the  present  case  i^  it  an  authentic  record,  but  a  ^itwi^ 
yfopov,  a  heap  of  lied  and  errors ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  a 
true  guide,  and  we  are  not  tied  to  follow  any  leader  to  hell. 
Better  it  ii  in  this  case  to  follow  the  conscience  of  a  wiser 
and  a  better  mab  than  myself,  it  being  more  reasonable 
that  we  be  tied  to  follow  hili  right,  than  our  own  irrong 
oonsoience. 

6.  For  if  still  we  wlBre  bound  to  fdllow  our  abused  con«- 
science,  then  we  were  bound  to  impossibilities:  for  then 
either  we  were  not  at  all  bound  to  follow  Ood,  or  if  we  were^ 
ancl  yet  bound  to  follow  our  conscience  against  God,  we 
were  bound  at  the  same  time  to  do>  and  not  to  do  the  same 
thing ;  ''  To  serve  two  illasters ;"  which,  our  blessed  Savioiir 
sodi  "  No  man  can  do." 

6.  But,  therefore^  in  this  case  God  musi  be  obeyed  and 
not  man ;  it  being  impious  to  say  that  the  law  of  our  eon- 
selente  should  den^gate  f^oUi,  or  wholly  evacuate,  the  law  of 
G«d>  by  which  alone  we  ought  to  be  goverhed.  For  if  thii 
kiW  of  Mnscim^e  takes  away  the  obligation  of  the  Divine 
law,  6t  if  tike  Divine  law  takes  away  the  obligation  of  con^ 
science  when  it  en^,  then  they  must  cease  respectively ;  and 
the  event  will  be  this,  that  a^  long  as  God's  law  binds  us 
(which  is  for  ever),  the  law  of  an  erring  conscience  cannot 
bind  us. 

7i  And  there  are  in  this>  great  proportions  of  reason. 
For  if  the  will  be  bound  to  lay  down  all  its  rods  and  axes,  all 
the  ensigns  of  empire  at  th^  foot  of  the  throne  of  God,  doing 
bt  refusing  by  the  eomnkand  of  God  against  its  own  indi* 
natkm,  it  will  not  be  imagiiied  that  the  conscience^  that  is, 
the  practical  ond^rstandin^,  hath  ahy  svcfa  privilege  indulged 
to  i^  that  it  can  b^  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  God,  of 
that  ft  can  oblige  ih  defiance  of  his  l&^s. 

8.  Fot  it  is  certain,  conscienoe  is  God's  creature,  bound 
to  its  Lord  itnd  Maker  by  all  the  rights  of  duty  and  perfeol 
subordination,  and  therefore  cannot  prejudice  the  right  and 
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power  of  its  Lord ;  and  no  wise  man  obeys  the  orders  of  a 
Biagistrate  against  the  express  law  of  his  king ;  or  the  orders 
of  a  captain  against  the  command  of  his  general ;  and,  there- 
fore, neither  of  conscience  which  is  God's  messenger,  against 
the  purpose  of  the  message  with  which  God  intrusted  it. 
However,  it  is  better  to  obey  God  than  man ;  to  follow  the 
law  of  God  than  to  go  against  it;  to  do  that  which  we 
should,  rather  than  that  which  we  should  not. 

9.  And  there  can  be  no  more  necessity  upon  us  to  follow 
our  conscience  teaching  us,  than  our  conscience  binding  us ; 
wd  yet  if  a  contract  that  is  vicious  be  made,  or  an  oath  that 
is  unlawful  be  uttered,  the  obligations  of  conscience  cease, 
because  they  are  against  the  law  of  God ;  and  how  then  can 
conscience  against  this  law  of  God  in  any  sense  paa&  an 
obligation  ?  But  this  rather,  that  as  we  are  bound  not  to 
commit  a  crime,  so  not  to  follow  an  error  and  a  lie. 

10.  For  it  is  impossible  that  our  opinion,  or  falsely  per- 
suaded conscience,  should  make  any  alteration  in  the  thing ; 
if  it  was  evil  in  itself,  it  is  so  still ;  and  my  thinking  that 
mercury  is  not  poison,  nor  hellebore  purgative,  cannot  make 
an  antidote  and  deletory  against  them,  if  I  have  upon  that 
confidence  taken  them  into  my  stomach;  and  the  sun  is 
bigger  than  the  earth,  though  I  foolishly  think  it  no  wider 
than  a  bushel.  And,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  the  conscience 
can  have  no  power,  and  can  bind  us  to  nothing  but  to  lay 
our  error  down.  Because  as  to  him  that  is  in  error,  it  were 
madness  to  bid  him  err  more  ;  so  to  him  that  hath  an  erring 
conscience,  it  were  equally  evil  to  bid  him  pursue,  and  actuate 
and  consummate  his  error;  which  yet. he  were  bound  tQ  do, 
if  an  erring  conscience  could  bind  him. 

11.  Lastly,  if  an  erring  conscience  binds  us  to  obedience, 
it  either  binds  us  by  its  own  independent,  ingenite  power,  or 
by  a  power  derived  from  God.  If  by  a  power  derived  from 
God,  then  God  commands  us  .to  believe  a  lie,  to  commit 
a  sin,  to  run  after  false  fires  and  illusions, — which  to  affirm, 
seems  to  be  blasphemy ;  but  if  it  binds  us  by  its  own  power, 
then  our  conscience  can  make  God's  law  to  become  unlawful 
to  us,  and  we  shall  be  stronger  than  God,  and  a  maif  s  self 
becomes  bis  own  rule;  and  he  that  is  deceived  by  a  false 
opinion,  is  a  lawgiver  to  himself,  and  error  shall  be  the  mea-r 
sure  of  good  and  evil,  
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These  are  the  orgaments  which  are  used  by  several  per- 
sons, respectiyely  in  verification  of  the  opinion  of  Parisiensisy 
which  I  have  not  only  heaped  here  together,  but  added  some 
and  improved  the  rest,  that  by  the  collision  of  these  with 
their  answers,  the  truth  might  be  made  more  useful  and  evi- 
dent ;  and  divera  collateral  things  incident  to  the  main 
question  might  be  spoken  of;  and  those  arguments  remain 
valid  which  I  brought  for  the  affirmative  in  the  first  and 
second  paragraphs  of  this  rule.  To  the  first  therefore  I 
answer : 

. .'  1.  That  it  is  not  the  error  that  binds  us  to  follow  it,  but 
the  conscience  in  error ;  and,  therefore,  although  the  error 
can  have  no  force  greater  than  its  own  nature  and  proper 
energy,  yet  our  conscience  can  bind  beyond  the  force  of 
error.  As  if  a  general  commands  a  soldier  to  turn  to  the 
right  hand  under  pain  of  death ;  if  he  mistaking  turn  to  the 
left,  the  event  is  greater  than  can  be  efiected  by  the  inten- 
tional relations  of  right  or  left  hand,  but  depends  upon  the 
reason,  and  the  command,  the  power  and  empire  of  the 
general. 

2.  To  the  second,  I  answer,  that  it  follows  not,  because 
the  erring  conscience  binds,  therefore  the  obedience  is  not 
a  sin.  For  such  is  or  may  be  the  infelicity  of  an  abused 
conscience,  that  if  it  goes  forward,  it  enters  into  folly;  if  it 
resists,  it  enters  into  madness;  if  it  flies,  it  dashes  its  head 
against  a  wall,  or  fells  from  a  rock ;  if  it  flies  not,  it  is  torn 
in  pieces  by  a  bear ;  and  the  very  instances  make  it  clear ; 
the  rulers  of  the  Jews  and  St.  Paul  were  both  called  to  repent 
of  that,  which  thsy  did  in  obedience  to  their  erring  con- 
8cience,*^which  cannot  legitimate  impiety,  but  only  make 
the  one  or  the  other  instance  to  be.  unavoidable. 

3.  To  that  which  St.  Bernard  objects,  the  answer  is  easy 
upon  another  account;  for  conscience  may  make  a  good 
thing  evil  to  it;  because,  besides  the  goodness  of  the  object 
toinake  an  action  lawful,  there  is  required  the  faith  and;  per- 
suasion of  the  agent ;  and  if  this  be  wanting,  as  it  is  in  an 
erring  conscience  that  believes  not  the  goodness  of  it,  the 
action  is  evil,  by  reason  of  the  destitution  of  an  integral  part. 
For,. "  Bonum  ex  integra  causa,  malum  ex  qualibet  particu- 
lari;"  and  by  the  same  reason,  conscience  cannot  make  an 
evil  thing  goQd,.becaus^vb6^<]^  ^^  persuasion  of  conscience, 
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diere  is  required  the  goodness  of  the  object,  which  if  it  be 
wanting^  6de  ingredient  cannot  make  it  good :  ell  must  enter 
iirto  the  conetttutiofi  of  good,  though  the  want  6(  one  is 
enough  to  spoil  it. 

-  4.  To  the  fourth  I  answer,  that  because  the  conscience  is 
in  error,  and  the  principle  withiik  it  is  a  ^^fuftwiylfa^Wy  '  a  false 
record,'  therefore  it  is  trtie,  that  we  are  not  absolutely  tied  to 
follow  its  conduct,  but  we  are  tied  to  lay  the  error  aside,  that 
We  may  follow  it  in  straight  ways ;  but  in  the  present  con^ 
stitution  of  affairs  it  is  miserable,  and  because  we  must 
follow  our  leader,  diet  is^  all  that  oaii  go  before  ub ;  we  do 
go  to  hell,  or  to  mischief,  not  that  we  are  by  God  bound  te 
do  this,  but  only  to  do  that ;  and  it  is  by  our  own  fault  that 
We  are  bound  to  fall  into  an  evil  portion.  God  binds  us  to 
foHow  our  conscience ;  we  spoil  it  by  Some  folly  or  other,  and 
then  we  follow  it :  the  evil  appendage  is  our  own,  the  law  by 
which  God  bound  us,  was  holy^  Nature  requires  of  us  to 
dttnk  at  our  meals :  but  if  we  have  corrupted  all  our  beve-^ 
rage,  we  roust  drink  unwholesome  draughts,  but  yet  nature 
did  not  bind  us  to  this  misfortune. 

5.  And,  therefore,  the  answer  to  the  next  objection  pro- 
vides us  of  a  remedy  against  the  former*  We  are  bound 
absolutely  to  follow  die  law  of  God ;  but  Ire  are  bound  to 
follow  the  contrary  law  of  oonscience  erring^  Conditionally 
Imd  by  accident,  that  is^  because  we  have  made  our  rule 
crooked,  which  God  had  made  straight.  For  to  be  absolutely 
and  irrespectively  bound  to  follow  God,  and  yet  respectavety 
and  by  accident  to  be  bound  to  fi^ow  the  contrary  con- 
BGience>  are  not  incompossibilities,  or  the  parts  of  a  contm^- 
diction,  because  they  are  not  '  ad  idem,'  not  *  in  the  same 
regards/  But  then,  since  it  is  impossible  that  both  these 
should  be  actually  followed,  therefore  God  does  not  com- 
mand us  to  follow  our  conscience  and  not  to  follow  it  at  the 
same  time,  but  to  follow  our  conscience^  and  to  lay  aside  the 
error,  and  then  both  parts  are  reconciled ;  for  God  and  the 
conscience  are  but  accidentally  opposed;  and  God  oom- 
mending  us  to  follow  our  conseience,  took  care  that  at  the 
eame  time  we  should  follow  Gx>d  too;  and  therefore  God 
taught  our  consdencei  but  when  we  get  other  teachers,  we 
make  it  impossible  to  <Aiey  God*  Let  us  submit  our  con- 
science to-  God,  that  is^  lay  aside  our  error,  and  then  God 
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4Ad  comcience  are  ndt  t^  masters,  but  one,  tbat  is,  Ood ; 
and  eomcience  is  his  deputy  and  subordinate.  And  in  orde^ 
to  this,  it  is  hof  itl-^advised  in  the  fouith  objection,  to  follow 
the  right  conscience  of  a  wiser  man ;  to  do  go,  is  a  good 
expedient  for  the  laying  down  our  error ;  but  it  is  not  directly 
obligatory,  so  long  as  the  error  is  confident ;  for  I  must  not 
foHow  a  wiser  man  in  his  right,  if  I  believe  him  to  be  in  the 
wrong;  and  if  Ibeliere  him  to  be  in  tha  right,  and  he  really 
be  so,  then  I  have  laid  aside  my  error,  and,  indeed,  to  do  thi# 
is  OUT  dnty ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  tUI  the  error  be  disco^ 
Tered :  till  then  I  must  follow  my  own  conscience,  not  the 
conscienoe  of  another  man. 

6.  To  the  sixth,  I  answer,  that  the  law  of  conscience 
cannot  derogate  from  the  law  of  God,  when  they  are  placed 
in  the  eye  of  reason  over-against  each  other ;  that  i»,  when 
the  conscBmce  sees  the  law  of  God,  no  law,  no  persuasion,  no 
humonr,  no  opinion,  can  derogate  from  it.  But  an  erring 
confident  conscience  believes  that  it  follows  God  when  it  doea 
not,  80  that  the  law  of  God  hath  here  a  double  effect. 
The  law  of  God,  apprehended  by  the  conscience,  binds  him 
to  action ;  but  the  law  of  God,  real  and  proper,  binds  the 
man  to  lay  aside  his  error.  For  he  that  goes  against  the 
matter  and  the  instance  of  the  law  of  Ood,  does  yet  at  the 
same  time  obey  the  sanction  and  authority,  because  he  pro- 
ceeds  to  action  in  obedience  to,  and  in  reverence  of  the  law 
of  God.  The  wife  of  Amphitryon  was  kind  to  her  lord,  when 
she  entertained  Jupiter  in  his  semblance;  and,  for  Sosia's 
sake^  Mercory  was  made  much  of :  and  beeause  the  error  is 
dressed  like  truth,  for  truth's  sake  we  hug  and  entertain  the 
error.  So  here.  The  law  of  (jod  is  not  despised,  much  less 
evacuated  by  following  the  dictate  of  conscience,  because  it 
is  for  the  sake  of  God's  law  that  this  conscience  is  followed  ; 
and  therefore,  since  by  accident  they  are  made  opposite,  the 
event  of  it  cannot  be  that  one  must  cease, — for  bodi  may  and 
must  stand,  but  nothing  must  cease  but  the  error. 

7.  And  therefore,  although  the  will  must  cease  from  its 
own  pleasure,  when  God's  will  is  known  to  be  clear  against 
it,  yet  the  understanding  must  not  cease  from  that  whidi  it 
supposes  to  be  the  will  of  God  till  the  error  be  discovered ; 
but  when  it  is,  then  it  must  as  much  cease  from  its  own  ways 
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as  the  will  most ;  for  every  understanding,  as  well  as  every 
proud  will,  must  be  submitted  to  the  obedience  of  Jesus. 

8.  For  conscience  being  God's  creature^  and  his  subordi- 
nate, cannot  possibly  prejudice  the  rights  of  God;  for  as  soon 
as  God's  right  appears,  and  his  laws  are  read,  conscience 
doth  and  must  obey ;  but  this  hinders  not  but  that  con- 
science must  be  heard  when  she  pretends  the  law  of  God  for 
her  warrant,  so  long  as  it  is  not  known  but  that  she  says 
true. 

9.  For  it  is  in  this  as  it  is  in  all  contracts  and  oaths, — so 
long,  as  they  seem  lawful  they  must  be  observed,  and  must 
not  be  rescinded  until  it  be  discovered  that  they  are  against 
the  law  of  God ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  dictates  of  an  erring 
conscience. 

10.  And  the  reason  is  plain,  because  conscience  does  not 
make  a  real  change  in  extreme  objects  (as  I  hav^i^  formerly 
discoursed^) ;  the  things  are  good  or  bad  by  their  proportions 
to  God's  law,  and  remain  so,  whatever  the  conscience  thinks : 
but  yet  they  put  on  vizors  and  shapes,  and  introduce  acci- 
dental obligations  by  error.  Indeed,  the  error  brings  in  no 
direct  obligation  but  that  it  be  discovered  and  laid  down  :  but 
so  neither  can  it  hinder  but  that  conscience  shall  still  retain 
the  power  that  God  hath  given  it,  directly  and  principally ; 
that  is,  that  it  be  the  man's  rule  and  guide ;  for  the  fallacy 
that  runs  through  all  the  objections,  is  this, — ^that  the  erring 
conscience  is  in  its  obligation  considered  as  erring.  Now  it 
does  not  bind,  as  erring,  but  as  conscience ;  that  is,  not  by 
its  error,  but  by  its  nature,  and  the  power  of  Gpd,  as  being 
the  reporter  and  record  of  his  commands.  Against  which,  he 
that  bids  our  conscience  to  proceed,  indeed  gives  ill  counsel. 
He  that  counsels  a  man  to  follow  his  erring  conscience,  in- 
vites him  to  folly ;  he  tells  him  he  is  in  error,  and  bids  him 
not  lay  it  down.  But  he  that  advises  him  to  follow  his  con- 
science, though  it  happens  in  the  truth  of  things  that  his  con- 
science be  in  error,  meddles  not  at  all  in  the  countenancing 
the  error,  but  in  the  power  of  copscience. 

11.  For  all  the  obligation  which  our  conscience  passes  on 
us,  is  derivative  from  Go^,  and  God  commands  us  to  follow 
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our  conscience,  but  yet  he  commands  us  not  to  sin ;  because 
his  commanding  us  to  follow  our  conscience  supposes  our 
conscience  instructed  by  the  Word  of  God  and  right  reason, 
and  God  had  appointed  suflSicient  means  it  should  be :  but 
that  conscience  offers  a  sin  to  the  obedience,  is  wholly  the 
man's  fault,  and  besides  the  intention  of  God.  God  hath  not 
made  us  to  sin,  but  hath  committed  us  to  the  conduct  of  coifr* 
science,  which,  by  prevaricating  its  instructions,  hath  be- 
trayed us. 

By  this  it  appears  what  manner  of  obligation  is  passed 
upon  us  by  an  erring  conscience ;  the  conscience  always 
hath  the  same  commission  as  being  the  same  faculty,  the 
same  guide :  but  because  itself  is  bound  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  right  reason,  so  far  as  it  follows  them,  so  far  it  binds* 
But  because  when  it  is  in  error,  it  also  pretends  them,  by  them 
it  still  binds,  till  the  illusion  be  discovered.  Durandus  ex- 
pressed this  by  a  distinction  of  words,  in  which  himself  only 
made  the  difference.  "  Ligat,  sed  non  obligat :"  so  he.  That 
isy  it  hath  not  the  same  power  that  is  in  a  right  conscience. 
But  it  binds  us  so,  that  we  cannot  proceed  to  good.  A  right 
conscience  directly  and  finally  binds  us  to  the  action  itself: 
an  erring  conscience  cannot  do  that,  because  the  action  it 
offers  is  criminal,  but  it  makes  us  take  that  instead  of  what  it 
ought  to  bind  us  to ;  that  is,  it  hath  the  same  authority,  but  an 
evil  exercise  of  it ;  the  formal  obligation  is  the  same,  but  when 
it  comes  to  be  instanced,  it  binds  us  to  that  in  which  it  hath 
no  power.  For  though  it  hath  power  over  us,  yet  it  hath  no 
direct  power  in  that  particular  matter. 

Cordubensis  and  Vasquez  contradict  this  expression  of 
Durandus,  affirming  that  an  erring  conscience  does  **  ligare 
et  obligare ;''  I  cannot  well  translate  the  words  into  a  dis- 
tinction, but  their  meaning  is  this,  that  '  we  are  not  bound 
positively  to  follow  the  error,  but  yet  so  that  we  must  not  do 
the  contrary.'  Which,  indeed,  is  the  same  thing ;  and  they 
going  to  reprove  Durandus'  distinction,  that  hath  no  dif- 
ference, they  do  it  by  a  contradiction  that  hath  in  it  no  oppo- 
sition. For  to  say  that  an  erring  conscience  does  so  bind 
us  that  we  must  not  contradict  it,  is  to  say  that  it  positively 
binds  us  to  follow  it.  For  if  it  commands  us  to  follow  it,  and 
we  must  not  go  against  that  command,  is  it  not  notorious 
and  evident  that  we  must  positively  follow  it?    But  for  the 
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Mtablnhing  the  mtasures  of  obedience  in  the  present  4»ee, 
these  fidlowing  rules  are  the  best  proportions. 

The  Measures  of  Obedience  due  to  an  erring  Conscience. 

1.  If  an  erring  conscience  commands  a  thing  that  is  of 
itself  indifferent,  we  are  boand  to  follow  it,  and  we  may  do  it 
without  sin.  Because,  if  it  be  indifferent,  it  is  therefore  law- 
ful, and  it  cannot  cease  in  itself  to  be  lawful,  by  being  sup- 
pesed  to  be  necessary.  Indeed,  if  a  govemor  commands  us 
to  do  a  thing  indifferent,  and  says  it  is  necessary,  we  may  not 
do  it  under  that  compliance ;  that  is,  we  may  not  betray 
our  Christian  liberty,  and  accept  that  as  simply  necessary 
which  Christ  hath  left  under  liberty.  We  must  do  the  thing, 
but  not  own  the  necessity.  But  if  an  erring  conscience  bid 
us  do  an  indifferent,  and  represent  it  as  a  necessary  action, 
though  it  may  be  a  sin  to  believe  it  necessary,  yet  it  is  no  sin 
to  do  the  action ;  for  nothing  that  supervenes,  can  alter  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  a  new  personal  necessity  introduced 
by  an  erring  conscience,  by  making  it  seem  necessary  to  him, 
changes  it  not  from  being  lawful  in  itself.  But  then  it  infers 
this  also,  that  as  it  may  be  done  without  sin,  so  without  a  sin 
it  cannot  be  left  midone :  because  the  error  hath  made  it  per- 
sonally necessary,  and  the  truth  of  Gk>d  hath  made  it  lawful 
really* 

2.  If  an  erring  conscience  dictate  a  thing  to  be  good  which 
is  not  good,-^^ot  to  follow  that  dictate,  and  not  to  do  that 
thing,  is  no  sin ;  because  every  good  is  not  necessary,  and  it 
may  be  good,  or  seem  so ;  and  yet  to  omit  it  in  certain  circum- 
stances, may  be  equally  good  or  better. 

3.  If  an  erring  conscience  affirm  that  which  is  good,  or 
which  is  indifferent,  to  be  evil  and  vicious ;  as  if  it  says,  it  is 
a  sin  to  spit  upon  the  pavement  of  a  church,  or  that  it  is 
superstition  to  serve  the  poor  in  an  hospital,  it  is  no  sin  to  omit 
that  indifferent  or  that  commendable  action ;  because  here  is 
no  command  of  Ood  to  countermand  the  resolution  of  con- 
science, and  therefore  the  error  may  become  a  snare  and  a 
hinderance,  but  no  direct  cause  of  sin ;  because  such  actions 
in  themselves  not  being  necessary,  it  cannot  be  criminal  upon 
a  less  reason  to  omit  them.  But  upon  the  same  account  it  is 
a  sin  to  do  them>  because  they  are.  not  of  faith,  and  the  con- 
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science  being  persuaded  against  them,  they  are  ^ns.   For  any 
deficiency  of  a  necessary  ipgrediei^t  makes  a  sin. 

4.  If  an  erring  conscience  say  that  '  such  an  action  is 
UwAil  OJcdy,  when  of  itself  it  is  g;9od  and,  laudable/  we  sip 
not  if  we  do  it»  or  if  we  do  it  not-  Vox  ia  thi^  Qase>  neither  is 
there  any  direct  obligation  from  God,  nor  any  indirect  obliga- 
tion firom  conscience,  and  therefore  the  man  is  wholly  per- 
mitted Iq  Us  liberty :  although  it  may  be  a  pioi^  actaon  to 
pray  kniseliag  cm  the  ground  with  bare  knees,  os  prostrate  on 
our  faces,  yet  if  consoience  says  it  is  in  no  sense  laudable^ 
but  tha;t  it  is  lawful  only,  we  may  s^ely  do  it ;  but  then  there 
m  no  other  effect  of  suck  an  action,  than  there  is  of  scratching 
a  man's  head  with  one  finger:  and  it  cannot  be  commendable 
in  kim  to  do  an  action,  in  which  he  believes  there  is  no 
warthiness^ 

5.  If  aa  erring  consoience  commands  what  is  simply  evil, 
or  foffbids  to  do  that  which  is  absolutely  commanded,  the  man 
sins,  whether  he  obeys  or  obeys  not*  In  one  case  he  atas 
against  bis  rule,  and  iu  the  other  against  his  guide,  and  any 
one  miscarriage  is  enough  to  introduce  a  sin.  But  this  wUl 
be  the  matter  of  the  next  rule.  The  use  of  these  rules  ia 
not  at  all  efifective  upon  erring  consciences,  while  the  enoi 
remaiaa :  for  the  advices  supposing  the  error  are  not  apfdir 
oaUe  to  them,  who  will  not  suppose  themselves  in  error.  BiU 
they  aire  applicable  to  consciences  recovered  from  their  error, 
and  are  useful  in  the  conduct  of  their  repentance,  because 
they  describe  the  respective  measure  of  sin  and  innocence, 
and  what  obligations  of  sorrow  and  amends  are  left  behind 
when  the  error  is  gcme^ 

To  these  may  be  added  those  rules  which  I  have  already 
giv^»%  concerning  the  changes  which  can  be  made  in  moral 
aottons,  by  the  persuasion  and  force  of  conscience. 

«  Cb.  2.  Rale  9. 
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RULE  III. 

A  Conscience  ttrifig  vincibly  or  culpably  U  an  unavoidable 
Cause  of  Sin,  whether  it  be  resisted  or  complied  with. 

When  the  enx>r  proceeds  of  malice  or  negligence,  the 
man  is  guilty  according  to  the  venom  of  the  ingiiedient; 
there  is  a  sin  in  the  principle,  and  this  leads  to  an  action 
materially  eyil.  He  that  makes  assembhes  against  his  prelate, 
and  thinks  he  may  lawfully  do  it,  does  an  action  for  which,  by 
the  laws,  he  is  punishable ;  but  to  God  he  is  to  answer  besides 
th*  action,  for  the  sin  that  led  him  to  that  error. 

Quest.  But  if  it  be  inquired,  whether  that  also  be  a  sin  which 
is  an  obedience  to  his  conscience,  that  is,  whether  the  instance 
of  the  action  be  a  sin,  beside  the  malice  of  the  principle,  and 
so  every  such  action  become  a  double  sin, —  I  answer,  that  it 
18  according  as  the  instance  is. 

1.  If  it  be  against  a  prime  principle,  in  which  we  are  natu- 
rally, or  any  way  greatly  instructed,  then  the  error  is  culpable 
in  Uiat  manner  that  it  remains  voluntary  all  the  way ;  and 
then  not  only  the  introduction  or  first  principle,  but  the  efibct 
also  is  a  sin.  The  man  hath  only  put  a  blind  before  his  eyes^ 
and  in  every  reflex  action  it  is  discovered,  and  he  knows  it 
habitually  all  the  way.  And  therefore,  in  this  case,  the  con- 
science ought  not  to  be  obeyed  *.  For  the  conscience  is  but 
imperfect '  and  equivocal,  violent  and  artificial.  It  is  per- 
suaded in  the  act,  and  convinced  of  the  evil  in  the  habit  or 
reflex  act,  and  is  no  otherwise  deceived  than  a  man  is  blind 
that  wears  a  hood  upon  his  eye.  / 

2.  If  the  conscience  be  possessed  with  a  damnable  error, 
and  in  a  great  matter,  and  diis  possession  is  a  dereliction  and 
a  punishment  from  God  for  other  crimes, — it  is  no  matter  whe- 
ther we  call  the  consequent  action  a  sin  or  no  ;  for  the  man 
is  in  a  state  of  reprobation,  and  the  whole  order  of  things 
and  actions  in  that  state  are  criminal,  formally  or  equivalently. 
His  prayers  are  abomination ;  and  if  so,  then  the  actions  that 
are  materially  evil,  are  much  worse,  and  in  estimation  are  pro- 
secutions of  the  state  of  sin.     Of  this  sort  are  they  that  are 

.  •  Castropal.  torn.  l.  dis.  1.  ponct.  6.  n.  5. 
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gt?en  over  to  believe  a  lie ;  all  the  consequent  actions  are  sins, 
just  as  the  envies  and  blasphemies  of  damned  people  are 
sins,  or  as  the  acts  of  devils  are  imputed  :  they  are  consigned 
to  death,  and  all  the  consequent  actions  are  symbolical ;  and 
it  will  be  always  so,  unless  they  can  return  to  a  state  of 
repentance. 

3.  If  the  conscience  be  abused  in  a  deduction,  conse- 
quence, or  less  certain  proposition,  by  evil  arts  and  prejudice, 
by  interest  and  partiality,  there  is  so  much  evil  in  the  whole 
determination,  as  there  was  in  the  introducing  cause  of  the 
error,  and  no  more.  For  if  the  action  consequent  to  the  per- 
suasion were  also  a  sin,  then  it  ought  not  to  be  done ;  but  be* 
cause  in  thi6  case  the  conscience  ought  to  be  obeyed,  though 
in  the  whole  affair  there  is  a  sin,  and  it  is  unavoidable, — yet 
the  sin  is  antecedent  to  the  action  and  determination,  but  no 
proper  appendage  or  qualification  of  it.  And  since  the  object 
in  the  present  case  transmits  honesty  and  equity  into  the 
action,  not  according  to  what  it  is  in  the  thing,  but  accord- 
ing to  what  it  is  in  reason,  it  must  needs  be  that  we  are  obliged 
according  to  what  we  find  it  to  be  in  conscience.  For  in 
this  case  we  know  not  what  it  is  in  itself,  and  therefore  by  it 
we  cannot  be  guided  to  choose  or  to  refuse ;  but,  because  wd 
tAust  be  guided  by  something,  it  must  be  wholly  by  opinion 
•nd  conscience. 

4.  If  the  conscience  be  weakly  and  innocently  mis^ 
guided,  there  is  no  sin  either  in  the  error,  or  in  the  con- 
sequent action.  Because  no  man  is  bound  to  do  better 
than  his  best;  and  if  he  hath  no  sin  in  the  principle  of  his 
error,  it  is  certain  he  did  his  best,  that  is,  he  did  all  his  duty ; 
and  then  to  proceed  by  the  best  light  he  hath,  is  agreeable  to 
right  reason  and  to  religion. 

Upon  the  ground  of  these  conclusions  we  may  easily 
infer,  that  though  an  erring  conscience  is  to  be  followed 
(as  it  is  above  explained),  and  yet  that  God  also  is  entirely 
to  be  followed,  and  that  therefore  a  man,  by  accident  and 
by  his  own  fault,  may  be  entangled  **  in  nervis  testiculonim 
leviathan''  (as  St.  Gregory's  expression  is,  out  of  Job),  in  the 
infoldings  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  cannot  escape  innocently  so 
long  as  he  remains  in  that  condition ;  yet,  because  he  need 
not  temain  in  that  condition,  but  either  by  suspecting  himself, 
or  being  admonished  tiy  another,  by  inquiry  and  by  prayer  he 
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may  lay  his  error  down, — it  foUowt,  that  to  obey  God  never 
hath  an  oaatoidable  dilemma,  and  never  is  impossible,  so  long 
as  the  man  is  in  a  state  and  possibiUty  of  repentance.  Be* 
cause  every  error  that  infers  an  action,  that  is  formally  as 
well  as  materially  sinful,  not  only  ought,  but  may  also  be 
deposed  or  laid  down ;  because,  in  such  cases,  no  man  is 
invincibly  abused*  No  man  can  ever  be  in  that  condition, 
that  to  love  God  shall  become  a  sin  to  him ;  because  no  man 
can  really  be  ignorant,  or  properly  entertain  this  opinion,  that 
it  is  a  sin  to  love  God ;  that  rebellion  is  lawful ;  that  adultery 
is  no  sin ;  that  it  can  be  lawful  to  strike  a  prince  for  justice,  oc 
to  break  a  commandment  to  preserve  the  interest  of  a  sect  i 
that  a  man  may  rob  God  in  zeal  against  idolatry  and  images* 
These  things  are  so  plainly  taught,  that  an  error  in  tbes« 
cannot  choose  but  be  malicious. 

But  when  the  error  is  in  such  cases  where  either  it  is 
invincible  and  irremediable,  or  where  weakness  pleads  ex* 
cuse,  the  action  is  in  that  degree  innocent  in  which  the 
error  is  unavoidable ;  and  if  it  could  be  otherwise,  then  a 
case  might  happen,  in  which,  by  the  laws  of  God,  a  man 
could  be  bound  to  that  which  is  intrinsically  evil, — and  then 
God,  and  not  man,  were  the  author  of  the  sin. 

The  sum  is  this.  God  is  supreme,  and  conscience  is 
his  vicegerent  and  subordinate.  Now  it  is  certain,  thai 
the  law  of  an  inferior  cannot  bind  against  the  command  of  a 
superior  when  it  is  known.  But  when  the  superior  comma* 
nicates  the  notices  of  his  will  by  that  inferior,  and  no  otheiw 
wise,  the  subject  is  to  obey  that  inferior,  and  in  so  doing  he 
obeys  both.  But  the  vicegerent  is  to  answer  for  the  mis* 
information,  and  the  conscience  for  its  error,  according  to  the 
degree  of  its  being  culpable. 


RULE  IV. 


It  is  a  greater  Sin  to  do  a  good  Action  against  our  Conscience^ 
than  to  Jo  an  evil  Action  in  obedience  to  it. 

This  rule  concerns  degrees  only,  but  is  useful  in  the  coa- 
ducting  scMOEie  actions  of  repentance ;  and  it  is  to  be  under- 
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stood  to  be  true  only  in  equal  cased,  and  when  there  is  no 
circumstance  aggiaTating  one  part.  Friar  Clement,  the  Jaco- 
biD,  thiaks  erroneoosly,  that  it  is  lawful  to  kill  his  king ;  the 
poor  demoiselle  Faucette  thinks  it  unlawful  to  spit  in  the* 
dnirch:  but  it  happened  that«  one  day,  she  did  it  against  her 
eoiMcience;  and  the  friar,  with  his  conscience  and  a  long- 
knife,  kiUed  the  king.  If  the  question  be  here,  who  sinned 
most?  the  disparity  is  next  to  mfinite ;  and  the  p6or  woman  was- 
to  be  chidden  for  doing  against  her  conscience,  and  the  other 
to  be  hanged  for  doing  according  to  his.  Because  the  friar's 
error  coidd  not  be  invincible  and  inculpable,  her's  might; 
and  in  such  questions,  the  ^ect  of  which  is  of  so  high  con* 
cerament,  because  tibe  errors  in  them  are  supreme  and  dan- 
gerous, the  inquisition  ought  to  be  veiPy  greiat  where  there 
can  be  difficulty,  and  therefore  the  negligence  is  always 
intolerable,  and  it  is  malicious  where  the  discovery  is  easy,  as 
it  is  in  these  cases.  And  therefore,  in  so  different  materials, 
the  case  can  no  way  be  equal;  because  in  one  there  is  a 
greater  light,  a  more  ready  grace,  a  perfect  instmetion,  an 
evident  provision,  an  open  restraint,  and  a  ready  conmiand- 
ment. 

But  when  the  effect  of  the  questions  is  equal,  and  not 
diflferenced  by  accidents,  the  rule  is  certain  upon  this  reason ; 
because  a  sin  done  against  knowledge  is  greater  than  a  sin 
done  ignorantly.  He  that  sins  against  his  conscience,  sins 
against  all  his  knowledge  in  that  particular ;  but  if  he  sins 
against  a  commandment  which  he  knows  not  to  be  such,  he 
sins  ignorantly,  and  therefore  the  more  excusably.  '^  But  I 
found  mercy,''  saith  St.  Paul,  '^  for  I  did  it  ignorantly,  in  un- 
belief.'' 

Upon  this  account,  it  comes  to  be  the  same  kind,  and  the 
same  degree  of  crime,  to  sin  against  an  erring,  and  to  sin 
against  a  right  conscience  in  the  same  instances.  He  that 
omits  to  hear  divine  service  on  a  festival,  when  he  hath  no 
reasonable  impediment,  and  he  who  omits  it  upon  a  common 
day,  which  he  erroneously  supposes  to  be  a  festival,  hath 
equally  prevaricated  the  law  of  the  church,  ^nd  the  analogy 
of  the  commandment  of  God  on  which  this  of  the  church  is 
founded,  they  being  equally  against  his  rule  by  which  he 
is  to  walk :  and  this  error  hath  no  influence  upon  the  will 
or  choice,  but  is  wholly  extrinsical  to  it.    But  this  is  to  be 
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understood  hi  errors  of  fact,  and  sudi  as  are  inculpable,  and 
have  no  eS^ct;  and  make  no  change  in  the  will. 

And,  therefore,  in  our  penitential  sorrows  and  expiations, 
we  need  not  be  curious  to  make  a  difference  of  them  which 
have  the  same  formal  malice ;  and  if  we  be  taught  to  make 
any,  it  may  have  this  evil  consequence  in  it,  that  we  may  love 
our  ignorance,  and  flatter  ourselves  in  our  irregularities, 
which  we  think  will  not  be  so  severely  imputed,  by  reason 
of  the  error.  If  this  be  a  great  crime  to  disobey  our  con- 
science, teaching  us  righteous  and  true  propositions,  it  is  on 
the  other  side  also  very  great  to  suffer  our  conscience  to  be* 
so  misled,  that  a  good  action  shall  become  criminal  by  such 
mistaking ;  so  that,  besides  the  departing  from  our  rule, 
which  is  equal  in  both,  they  have  their  own  superadded  evil 
to  weigh  against  each  other. 


RUJ.E  V. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  delight  in  an  evil  Action  (after  the  Discovery 
of  our  Error),  which  tre  did  innocently  in  an  erroneous  Con^ 
science. 

The  case  is  this :  —  Quintus  Hortensius  •  received  a  forged 
will  of  Minucius  from  some  heeredipetaB  or  testamentary 
cheaters ;  and,  because  they  offered  to  verify  it,  and  to  give 
him  a  share,  he  defended  the  forgery,  and  possessed  his  part ; 
but  when  he  afterwards  perceived  the  cheat,  and  yet  detained 
the  purchase,  he  grew  infamous  :  it  was  innocent  till  he  knew 
it,  but  then  it  was  criminal.  He  should  not  have  pleased 
himself  in  it,  because  he  should  have  restored  it.  But  in  this 
there  is  no  question. 

But  when  the  possession  or  purchase  may  lawfully  remain, 
there  is  some  difference  in  the  decision  of  the  question.  Spu- 
rinna,  striking  a  stag,  involuntarily  and  unwittingly  kills  his 
brother,  and  becomes  rich  by  the  inheritance.  Here  the  man 
must  separate  the  effect  from  its  relation,  and  so  proceed  :  the 
inheritance  was  a  blessing,  the  accident  was  a  nisfortune^ 
and  if  he  may  not  rejoice  in  that,  he  may  not  give  thanks 
for  it,  but  as  for  a  cross.  But  if  he  pleases  himself  in  the 
way  of  his  entrance  to  it,  he  had  a  mind  ready  to  have  killed 

*  Cicer.  Off.  iii.  If,  5.    Hcoaingtr,  page  704.  '     * 
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his  brother  if  he  durst,  or  at  least  did  secretljr  wish  him  dead, 
•that  he  might  openly  have  his  liviug.  In  this  there  i^  no 
great  difficulty  to  make  the  separation.  God  strikes  a  man 
with  blindness,  and  gives  him  a  good  memory ;.  he  sighs  for 
that,  and  rejoices  for  this.  A  Httle  metaphysics  makes  this 
abstraction. 

2.  But  concerning  the  act,  when  it  is  discovered  to  have 
been  evil,  he  is  to  have  no  other  complacency,  but  because 
he  did  it  ignorantly.  He  that  suffers  nocturnal  pollution,  if 
he  finds  a  remedy  by  it,  is  to  rejoice  that  himself  suffered  it 
involuntarily,  that  is,  he  may  rejoice  that  he  did  not  sin ; 
and  of  the  innocence  of  the  joy  he  can  have  no  other  testi- 
mony but  by  his  hating  the  act  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  a 
€in,  and  refusing  to  do  it.  But  the  French  woman,  whom 
my  Lord  Montaigne  speaks  of,  who  having  suffered  a  rape  by 
divers  soldiers,  gave  God  thanks,  that,  without  sin,  she  had 
enjoyed  pleasure,  had  a  criminal  joy,  and  delighted  in  the 
action,  for  the  voluntary  entertainment  of  which  she  only 
wanted  an  excuse. 

3.  If  we  consider  the  whole  conjunction  of  things  toge- 
ther, the  evil  act  with  the  advantageous  effect,  we  are  to  be 
indifierent  to  joy  and  sorrow,  that  is,  to  do  neither  directly^ 
but  to  look  on  it  as  an  effect  of  the  Divine  providence  bring- 
ing good  out  of  evil,  and  to  fear  lest  a  joy  in  the  whole  should 
entitle  us  too  nearly  to  the  sin  by  the  relation  of  an  after-act 
and  approbation ;  or  lest  we  be  so  greedy  of  the  effect,  that  we 
be  too  ready  to  entertain  the  like  upon  terms  equally  evil,  but 
less  fortunate.  ^ 

4.  Tl^is  is  also  to  be  understood  only  in  such  cases  in 
ivhich  we  are  not  obliged  to  restitution;  for  if  we  rejoice  in 
that  effect  which  w^  ought  to  destroy,  we  recall  the  sin 
from  the  transient  action,  and  make  it  dwell  with  the  pos- 
jiession,  and  ^en  the  first  involuntary  error  becomes  a 
chosen  rapine. 

6.  If  the  action  was  only  viaterially,  and  therefore  inno- 
cently, an  error,  agaiQs|;  a  human  law,  and  turns  to  our 
secular  advantage,  we  arp  more  at  liberty  to  rejoice  and 
please  ourselves  in  the  advantage ;  because  human  laws 
make  no  action  intrinsically  and  essentially  evil,  but  only 
relatively  and  extrinsically.  And  therefore  the  danger  is 
not  so  great  of  polluting  the  conscience  by  the  contract  and 
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mingling  of  the  affections  «nth  the  forbidden  action.  He 
that  eats  flesh  in  Lent  in  those  places  and  circumstances 
where  it  is  forbidden,  and  did  not  f  emember  it  was  Lent,  or 
did  not  know  it»  and  by  so  doing  refreshes  himself  well,  and 
does  advantage  to  his  health, —  may  not  be  accused  easily,  if 
he  delights  in  the  whole  action,  as  it  joins  the  error  and  the 
advantage.  For,  besides  the  former  reason,  this  also  is 
considerable;  that  human  laws,  not  being  so  wise  and 
excellent  as  Divine  laws,  do  bend  more  easily  and  readily, 
that  they  may  comply  with  the  ends  of  charity  and  gentle- 
jness,  and  have  in  them  a  more  apt  dispensation,  and  almost 
offer  themselves  to  go  away,  when  a  greater  good  comes  in 
their  room.    But  of  this  in  its  due  place. 

6.  In  actions  materially  evil  against  the  Divine  laws,  if 
the  event  cannot  be  clearly  separated  from  the  irregularity, 
the  first  innocent  error  is,  by  the  afler-pleasure,  turned  into 
a  direct  sin.  Cneius  Carbo  lay  with  Lselia  unwittingly^ 
supposing  her  to  be  liis  wife  Posthumia;  but  ailerwards» 
having  discovered  the  error,  was  pleased  in  the  mistake, 
because  he,  by  the  arts  of  fimcy,  did,  by  an  afler-thought, 
represent  to  himself  the  change  and  the  variety,  and  then  he 
was  adulterous.  For  to  be  pleased  in  the  mistake  which 
brings  no  advantage  separable  from  the  sin,  is  directly  to 
choose  the  sin  for  the  advantage'  sake ;  and  this  was  Carbo's 
case. 


RULE  VL 

An  innocent f  or  invincibly  erring  Comcience^  is  to  be  obeyed 
even  against  the  known  Commandment  of  our  Superiors^ 

Against  this  St.  Bernard^  seems  to  argue  earnestly:  **  Si 
tantopere  vitanda  sunt  scandala  parvulorum,  quanto  amplius 
preelatorum,  quos  sibi  Deus  cosaquare  quodammodo  in 
utroque  dignatur,  dum  sibimet  imputat  et  illorum  reverentiam 
et  contemptum?''  8ic.  *'  If  with  so  great  caution  we  must 
be  careful,  that  we  do  not  offend  any  of  God's  little  ones, 
how  much  more  must  we  be  curious  to  avoid  giving  offence 
to  great  ones,  to  our  superiors,  whom  God  seems,  in  some 

*  Lib.  de  pnecept  ct  dhpem. 
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manner,  to  make  eqoal  to  himself,  while  the  reverence,  or 
the  contempt  that  is  done  to  them,  he  takes  unto  himself; 
"^yi^gf  '  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me,  and  he  that 
despiseth  yon,  despiseth  me.'  But  if  you  say,  that  men 
may  be  deceived  in  their  inquest  after  the  will  of  God,  and 
may  deceive  others  in  reporting  it;  what  is  that  to  thee, 
who  knowest  not  that  they  are  deceived?  especially  since 
from  Scriptures  thou  art  taught,  '  That  the  lips  of  the  priest 
shall  preserve  knowledge,  and  they  shall  require  the  law  at 
his  mouth,  because  he  is  the  angel  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.''* 
To  which  discourse  of  St.  Bernard,  the  following  considera- 
tions  may  add  some  moment;  and  the  discussing  them,  may 
give  hght  to  the  inquiry. 

2.  For  in  things  indifferent  the  command  of  the  superior 
must  needs  be  accounted  the  will  of  God ;  for  although  our 
superiors  are  executioners  of  the  Divine  laws,  yet  because 
they  have  also  a  legislative  power,  they  who  can  alter 
nothing  in  things  commanded  or  forbidden  by  God,  must 
have  a  power  to  command  or  to  forbid  respectively  in  things 
indifferent,  or  not  at  all :  and,  therefore,  in  such  things  our 
conscience  is  bound  to  obey. 

3.  And  if  conscience  be  pretended  against  it,  it  is  an 
error,  and  ought  to  be  laid  down ;  for  to  follow  this  erring 
conscience,  engages  us  in  sin  all  the  way. 

4.  But  as  he  that  submits  his  understanding  to  the 
obedience  of  Jesus,  pleases  God  most,  even  when  he  does 
it  in  defiance  of  all  arguments  and  temptations  to  the  con* 
trary,  which  though  he  cannot  answer,  yet  he  resolves  to 
follow  Chrust;  so  he  does  best,  who,  though  his  conscience 
pretend  reasons  against  it,  will  yet  lay  aside  those  reasons, 
that  he  may  submit  to  his  superiors. 

6.  For  it  is  a  great  crime  by  rebelling  against,  or  slighting, 
the  command  of  our  rulers,  to  give  offence  to  whole  societies 
of  men ;  and  there  can  be  no  greater  contempt  done  to  them, 
tiian  by  undervaluing  their  judgment  to  prefer  our  own ;  and 
therefore  the  prophet  pronounces  woe  to  them,  who  **  are 
wise  in  their  own  eyes.*' 

6.  But  let  a  subject  be  ever  so  wise,  he  ought  not  to 
judge  his  superior,  or  to  condemn  his  sentence ;  and  there- 
fore he  must  be  judged  by  it,  and  not  by  his  own  erring  con- 
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?•  For  as  he,  who  hath  made  a  vow  of  obedi^ce,  hath 
divested  himself  of  all  pretences  of  contradicting  what  shall 
be  iniposied;  and  if  his  conscience  shall  check  him  in  the 
instance,  he  ought  to  look  upon  it  as  a  temptation,  and  use 
it  accordingly :  so  must  it  be  also  in  every  subject,  who  by 
the  laws  of  God  is  as  much  tied  to  obey  his  superior,  as  he 
can  be  by  any  law  which  he  puts  upon  himself.  The  effect 
of  these  suggestions  is  this,  that  in  things  where  the  law  of 
Qod  hath  not  declared  positively,  an  erring  conscience  is  not 
to  be  attended  to ;  but  the  law  of  the  superior,  and  his  sen* 
tence,  must  be  the  guide  of  his  conscience. 

To  this  discourse  I  answer  in  short,  that  it  is  all  very 
true ;  that  the  lawful  superiors  are  God's  vicegerents, 
appointed  over  us  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  so  as  to  be 
executioners  of  the  Divine  laws;  and  besides  this,  to  make 
laws  in  things  indifferent  and  pertaining  to  men ;  that  all 
contempt  done  to  them  is  done  to  God ;  that  it  is  scandalous 
to  refuse  obedience  to  them;  that  he  is  a  proud  man  who 
says  he  is  wiser  than  his  superiors;  and  he  is  intolerable 
that  prefers  his  private  folly  before  the  public  wisdom ;  and 
therefore  it  is  well  inferred,  that  the  error  of  an  abused 
conscience  ought  to  be  laid  down;  and  though  he  cannot  in 
particular  answer  the  arguments  which  trouble  him,  yet,  if  he 
have  reason  to  believe  that  though  the  ai^uments  be  too 
hard  for  him,  the  superior's  command  is  innocent;  it  were 
well-  if  he  would  lay  aside  those  arguments  and  adhere  to 
authority.  Yet  all  this  touches  not  the  secret  of  the  ques- 
tion; for. 

He  that  compares  the  law  of  conscience  with  the  law 
of  the  superior,  compares  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  man ; 
and  the  question  is  not,  whether  a  man  should  follow  his 
superior  or  follow  himself?  but,  whether  God  or  man  be  to  be 
obeyed,  whether  the  superior  or  the  supreme  be  to  be  attended 
to?  The  reason  of  this  is,  because  the  conscience  stands 
bound  by  the  supposed  law  of  God,  which  being  superior  to 
all  the  law  of  man,  must  rather  be  obeyed ;  and  therefore, 
although  the  arguments  conclude  rightly  that  an  erring  con- 
science, disobeyipg  his  superior's  lawful  command,  does  sin 
greatly ;  yet  they  cannot  conclude,  that  he  avoids  sin  by  obey* 
ingagainsthis conscience ;  for  his  condition  is  indeed  perplexed, 
and  he  can  no  way  avoid  sin,  but  by  laying  his  error  aside 
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first,  and  then  obeying.  And  since  he  sins.  Whether  he  obeys 
ins  superior's  just  command  or  the  unjust  command  of  his 
conscience,  the  inquiry  is,  in  this  sad  conjunction  of  things, 
by  what  hand  he  must  be  smitten,  on  which  side  he  must 
&I1,  that  he  may  fall  the  easier  ?  To  this  the  rule  answers, 
that  his  erring  conscience  must  be  obeyed  rather,  because 
he  is  persuaded  that  God  speaks  there,  and  is  not  persuaded 
that  God  speaks  by  his  superior.  Now,  though  in  this  he 
be  deceived,  yet  he,  that  will  not  go  there,  where  he  thinks 
God  is,  and  leave  that  where  he  thinks  God  is  not, —  does  un- 
certainly go  towards  God,  but  does  certainly  forsake  him,  as 
much  as  lies  in  him.     For, 

It  is  to  the  conscience  all  one  as  if  the  law  of  God  were 
really  upon  it,  if  it  be  thought  it  is.  ''  Idem  est  esse  et 
apparere  **  in  this  case ;  and  therefore  the  erring  conscience 
is  to  be  attended  to,  because  the  will  and  the  afiections  are 
for  God,  though  the  judgment  hath  mistaken  a  glow-worm 
for  the  sun.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  when  the 
conscience  errs  innocently  and  unavoidably,  which  it  can 
never  do  in  the  precepts  of  nature,  and  brightest  revelation* 

Bat  if  the  conscience  does  err  vincibly,  that  is,  with  an 
actual  fault,  and  an  imperfect,  artificial  resolution,  such  a 
one,  as  a  good  man  will  not,  and  a  wise  man  need  not  have, 
this  present  persuasion  excuses  him  not  from  a  double  sin, 
for  breaking  a  double  duty;  for  he  is  bound  to  correct  his 
error,  and  to  perform  the  precepts  of  his  superior;  and  if  he 
does  not,  his  sin  is  more  than  that  which  was  in  the  vicious 
cause  of  his  mispersuasion,  as  I  showed  in  the  explication  of 
the  former  rules. 

But  according  as  the  ignorancie  and  error  approaches 
towards  pity,  lessening  or  excusing,  so  the  sin  also  de- 
clines; He  that  thinks  it  is  not  lawful  at  all  to  take  up  arms 
at  the  command  of  his  prince,  in  an  unjust  or  ^  dubious 
csause,  sins  if  he  does  what  he  thinks  so  unlawful,  and  he  com- 
mits no  sin  in  disobeying,  that  only  excepted  which  entered 
into  his  mispersuasion,  which  is  greater  or  less,  or  next  to 
none  at  all,  according  as  was  the  cause  of 'his  error,  which  in 
the  whole  constitution  of  afiairs  he  could  not  well  avoid.  But 
he  that  is  foolishly  persuaded  that  all  government  is  unlaw- 
ful and  antichristian,  is  bound  to  lay  his  error  down ;  and 
besides  the  vicious  cause  of  his  error,  he  sins  in  the  evil  effect 
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of  iiy  Uiongh  his  ionperfect,  equiyocal  conscience  calk  on  him 
to  the  contrary ;  yet  he  sins  if  he  does  not  obey,  because  in 
such  notorious  and  evident  propositions  an  error  is  not  only 
malicious  in  the  principle,  but  Toluntary  all  the  way ;  and 
therefore  may  easily,  and  must  certainly  be  laid  aside  in 
•very  period  of  determination. 

Whatsoever  cases  are  between  these,  partake  of  the  ex- 
tremes, according  to  their  proper  reason  and  relation. 


RULE  VII. 

7%f  Error  of  an  abused  Conscience  ought  to  be  reformed,  some- 
times by  the  Command  of  the  Will,  but  ordinarilif  by  a 
contrary  Reason. 

1.  If  the  error  did  begin  upon  a  probable  reason,  it  cannot  be 
reformed  but  by  a  reason  seeming  equal  to  it,  because  a  less 
reason  hath  not  naturally  the  same  efficacy  with  a  greater ; 
and  to  assent  to  a  less  probability  against  a  greater,  is  to 
do  against  reason,  against  all  that  by  which  this  lesser  reason 
it  outweighed  ^     For  in  this  case  the  will  can  have  no  influ- 
ence,  which,    not  being   a    cognoscitive    and  discouii^ing 
fiiculty,  must  be  determined  by  its  own  motives  when  it  is  not 
determined  by  reason,  that  is,  by  the  motived  of  understand- 
ing.   Now  the  motives  of  will,  when  it  is  not  moved  by  right 
reason,  are  pleasure  and  profit,  ambition  and  revenge,  par- 
tiality and  pride,  chance  or  humour :  and  how  these  prin- 
ciples can  disabuse  a  conscience  is  very  hard  to  understand^ 
koW  readily  and  certainly  they  do  abuse  it,  is  not  hard.  Whe- 
th€ar  the  stars  be  even  or  odd  ?  whether  the  soul  be  generated ; 
or  .created  and  infused?  whether  it  be  lawful  to  fight  or  rail 
against  a  prince,  what  bath  the  will  to  do  with  it  ?  If  the  will 
meddles,  and  makes  the  resolution,  it  shall  be  determined. 
Hot  as  it  is  best,  but  as  it  falls  out  by  diance,  or  by  evil,  or  by 
vain  inducements.   For  in  the  will  there  is  no  argument  good 
Wtreaaeix;  Lmeao^  both  in  the  matterof  nature  and  of  grace; 
Aat  is»  xeason  changed  into  a  .motive,  and  an  instrument  of 
persuasion^  firom  whatsoever  inducing  principle. 

•  Vid«  Chap.  4. 
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2.  Some  have  affinned  ^  that  the  etror  of  a  conscietice 
may  ftirly  be  deposed  upon  any  probable  argument,  though 
of  less  persuasion ;  which,  H  it  could  be  admitted,  would 
'give  leave  lor  a  man  to  choose 'bis  side  as  he  pleases ;  because, 
in  all  moral  things,  as  dressed  with  circumstances,  it  is  very 
easy  to  find  some  degrees  of  probability,  but  very  difficult  to 
find  a  ease  against  which  nothing  can  be  ^lisputed.  And 
therefore,  if  it  happens  that  a  m%n  be  better  persuaded  of  his 
error  than  of  the  contrary  truth,  that  truth  cannot  be  chosen 
wisely,  nor  the  error  h()nestly  deposed,  because  it  is  done 
against  the  way  of  a  man,  not  absolutely,  but  comparatively 
'against  reason. 

3%  If  the  reason  on  both  sides  seems  equally  probable,  the 
will  may  determine  by  any  of  its  proper  motives  that  are 
honest ;  any  prudent  interest,  any  fair  compliance,  any  cu»- 
tom,  in  case  Uiese  happen  to  be  on  the  right  side.  When  the 
arguments  seem  equal,  the  understanding  or  conscience 
cannot  determine.  It  must  either  be  a  chance,  and  a  special 
providence  of  God,  or  a  particular  grace,  that  casts  us  on 
the  right  side.  But  whatsoever  it  be  that  then  determines 
us  to  the  right,  if  of  itself  it  be  innocent,  it  is  in  that  case 
^an  efiect  of  God's  grace,  imd  an-  apt  instrument  of  a  right 
conscience. 

4.  Wheh  the  €^onscience  is  erroneous,  and  the  error  lui*- 
reasonable,  commenced  wholly  upon  interest,  trifling  regardi^ 
or  vicious  principles,  the  error  may  be  deposed  honestly, 
though  there  be  no  reason  thought  of  to  the  contrary,  be- 
sides the  discovery  of  the  first  abuse.  The  will  in  this  case 
is  enough.  ^*  Volo  servare  animam  meam,"  said  one ;  *'  I 
will,  I  am  resolved  to  save  my  own  soul."  A  man  may,  and 
ought  to  hate  the  evil  principle  of  his  error,  and  decline  it 
upon  Ae  stock  of  indignation,  which  in  this  case  is  apart  of 
repentance.  And  this  insinuates  the  reason  of  this  discourse. 
For, 

Repentance  is  founded  principally  in  the  will ;  and  what- 
soever a  man  is  to  Leave  upon  the  stockof  repentance,  be  may 
do  in  wholly  ^pon  the  stock  of  his  will,  informed,  or  inclined  by 
geQeral  propositions^  without  any  cognizance  of  the  particulars 

^  Sancbex  select.  99.  disp.  41.  uom.  27.    Merolla  in  florileg.  verb,  ooa- 
scientii,  dq.  14.   Bardu  dc  cpatcickitili  dUcep.-  5.  cap.  11. 
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of  the  present  qoestion.  Ertitosthenes  coming  among  the  Per- 
sian magiy  and  observingjtheir  looser  customs  of  marrying  their 
sisters  and  their  mothersi  falls  in  love  with  his  half-sister 
Lampra,  and  marries  her.  A  while  afler,  perceiving  that  he 
entered  upon  this  action  upon  no  other  account  but  lust  and 
fancy,and  compliance  with  theimpurer  magi,  hebeganto  hate 
his  act  for  the  evil  inducement,  and  threw  away  her  and  his 
.folly  together.  This  he  might  do  without  any  further  reason- 
ings about  the  indecency  of  the  mixture,  by  perceiving 
that  a  crime  or  a  folly  stood  at  the  entrance,  and  invited 
him  to  an  evil  lodging.  He  that  begins  without  reason,  hath 
reason  enough  to  leave  off,  by  perceiving  he  had  no  reason  to 
•biegih :  and  in  this  case  the  will  is  the  great  agent,  which 
therefore  here  is  no  ill  principle,  because  it  leaves  the  error 
-upon  the  stock  of  grace  and  repentance  \ 

5.  If  the  will  entertained  the  error  without  any  reason  at 
«U,  as  oftentimes  it  does,  it  knowrs  not  why,  she  may  also  de- 
pose it  honestly  without  any  reason  relating  to  the  particular, 
vpcm  this  general,  that  it  could  not  make  the  action  to  be 
conscientious  to  have  it  done  without  any  inducement.  But 
then  the  taking  up  the  contrary  truth  upon  as  little  reason,  is 
innocent,  because  it  happens  to  be  on  the  right  side ;  but  it  is 
not  virtue  nor  conscience  till  it  be  persuaded  by  something, 
that  is  a  fit  inducement  either  in  the  general  or  in  the 
.particular.. 


RULE  VIII. 

The  Error  of  a  Conscience  is  not  always  to  be  opened  to  the 
erring  Person  by  the  Guides  of  Souls,  or  any  other  charitable 
Adviser. 

If  the  error  began  with  a  sin,  and  still  dwells  there  upon  the 
same  stock,  or  if  it  be  productive  of  a  sin,  it  is  always  to  be 
discovered,  though  the  greatest  temporal  inconvenience  were 
certainly  consequent  to  the  discovery.  Because  a  man  must 
not  be  suffered  to  lie  in  sin,  no,  not  a  minute,  if  he  can  be 

•  Vide  Chap.  4.  Rak  &. 
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recovered  or  reacned  irom  H ;  and  no  temporal  advantage  or 
disadvantage  can  be  considerable  in  this  case,  which  is  the 
case  of  a  soul ;  an  error  that  is  vincible,  is  all  the  way  xu'inu^ 
naly  and  must  not  be  permitted. 

2.  If  the  error  be  invinciblci  and  innocent  or  pitiable  in 
the  cause,  and  yet  ends  in  an  intolerable  event,  and  the  effect 
be  a.  crime  or  .a  great  danger  to  souls,  the  error  must  be 
discovered  by  them  that  can.    The  Novatians  erred  in  the 
matter  of  repentance :  the  inducing  cause  of  their  error  was 
an  over-active  zeal,  and  too  wary  a  tenderness  in  avoiding 
scandal  and  judging  concerning  it*    God  served  the  ends  of 
his  glory  by  the  .occasion  of  that  error,  for  he  uses  to  bring 
good  out  of  every  evil;  and.  the  church,   under  a  better 
article,  grew  as  wary,  as  the  Novatians,  as  watchful  against 
scandal,  as  severe  against  lapsed  persons.    Now,  although  in 
this  case  the  error  was  from  an  innocent  cause,  yet  because 
it  landed  them  upon  a  course  of  discipline  and  persuasion 
that  was  not  innocent,  they  were  not  to  be  permitted  in  their 
error,  though  the  dissolution  of  the  error  might  or  would 
have  occasioned  the  remission  of  discipline.     For  their  doc* 
trine,  of  repentance  was  dishonourable  to  the  mercies  of  God^ 
an  instrument  of  despair,  a  rendering  the  power  of  the  keys 
and   the  ministry  of  the  order  ecclesiastical  in  a  manner 
whoUy  useless,  and  would,  if  it  were  pursued   to  its  just 
consequents,  have  hindered  repenting  sinners  to  revert  to  the 
folds  of  the  church;  and  therefore,  for  the  accidental  good 
which  God  brought,  or  which  was  likely  to  have  come  from 
that  error  or  the  innocence  of  its  principle,  it  was  not  to  be 
concealed,  but  reproved  and  destroyed  because  it  dwelt  in 
sin.     He  that  believes  that  repentance  to  be  sufficient,  which 
hath  in  it  nothing  but  sorrow  for  what  is  past,  and  a  present 
purpose  without  amendment  really  in  the  future,  upon  no 
pretence  is  to  be  complied  withal  in  the  palliation  of  his 
error,  because  the  consequence  of  his  error  is  such  a  dan- 
ger, or  such  a  state  of  sin,  for  which  nothing  can  make 
amends. 

3.  If  the  .error  be  invincible,  and  the  consequent  of  the 
persuasion  be  consistent  with  the  state  of  grace,  the  error 
must  be  opened  or  not  opened,,  according  to  prudent  con« 
siderations  relating  to  the  person  and  his  state  of  a£&irs.  So 
that  the  errpr  must  rather  be  suffered  than  a  grievous  scan^ 
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dal,  or  an  iatolemble,  or  a  very  great  inconorenieiice.  To 
lluB  purpose  Comitolut  says,  it  was  determined  by  a  congre^ 
gation  of  learned  and  prudent  persons  in  answer  to  a  strange 
and  a  rare  case  happening  in  Venice :  a  gentleman  ignorantly 
did  tie  with  his  mother ;  she  knew  it,  but  intended  it  not»  till 
foff.her  curiosity  and  in  her  search  whether  her  son  intended 
it  to  her  maid,  she  was  surprised  and  gotten  with  child :  she 
perceiving  her  shame  and  sorrow  hasten,  sent  her  son  to 
travel  for  many  years;  and  he  returned  not  till  his  mother's 
female  birth  was  grown  to  be  a  handsome  pretty  maiden.  At 
his  return  he  espies  a  sweet  faced  girl  in  the  house,  Idces 
her»  loves  her,  and  intends  to  marry  her.  His  mother  con- 
jured him  by  all  that  was  sacred  and  profane  that  he  should 
not^  saying,  'she  was  a  beggar's  child,  whom  for  pity's  sake 
she  rescued  from  the  streets  and  beggary,  and  that  he  should 
not  by  diBhonouring  his  family  make  her  to  die  with  sorrow.' 
The  gentleman's  affections  were  strong,  and  not  to  be  mas* 
tered,  and  he  married  his  own  sister  and  his  own  daughter. 
But  now  the  bitings  of  the  mother's  conscience  were  into- 
lerable, and  to  her  confessor  she  discovered  the  whole  busi-^ 
ness  within  a  year  or  two  after  this  prodigious  marriage,  and 
asked  whether  she  were  bound  to  reveal  the  case  io  hereon 
and  daughter,  who  now  bved  in  love  and  sweetness  of  society, 
innocently,  though  with  secret  misfortune,  which  they  felt 
not.  It  was  concluded  negatively,  she  was  not  to  reveal  it, 
lest  she  bring  an  intolerable  misery  in  the  place  of  that 
which  to  them  was  no  sin ;  or  lest  upon  notice  of  the  error 
they  might  be  tempted,  by  their  mutual  endearment  and  their 
common  children,  to  cohabit  in  despite  of  the  ease,  and  so 
change  that  into  a  known  sin,  which  before  was  an  unknown 
calamity;  and  by  this  state  of  the  answer,  they  were  per* 
mitted  to  their  innocence,  and  the  children  to  their  inherit- 
ance, and  all  under  the  protection  of  a  harmless,  though 
erring  and  mistaken  conscience. 

4.  If  it  be  doubtful  whether  more  good  or  hurt  may  be 
consequent  to  the  discovery,  it  is  better  to  conceal  it.  Be- 
cause it  is  more  tolerable  to  hare  a  good  omitted,  than  to 
have  an  evil  done.  That  may  sometimes  be  lawful,  this  can 
never;  and  a  known  evil  that  is  not  a  sin,  is  rather  to  be 
admitted  than  an  unknown,  which  no  man  can  tell  whether  it 
will  arrive.    But  in  this,  the  prudence  of  a  good  and  a  wise 
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man  is  to  be  his  only  guide,  and  God's  glory  his  only  measure 
and  the  public  good«  and  the  greater  concernments  of  the 
interested  be  chiefly  regarded. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  PROBABLE,  OR  THINKINO  CONSCIENCE. 

RULE  I. 

A  probabk  Conscience  is  an  imperfect  Assent  to  an  uncertain 
Proposition,  in  which  one  Part  is  indeed  clearly  and  fully 
chosen,  but  with  an  explicit,  or  implicit  Notice  that  the  con- 
trary is  also  fairly  eligible, 

A  PROBABLE  conscience  dwells  so  between  the  sure  and  the 
doubtful  that  it  partakes  something  of  both.  For  a  sure 
conscience  may  begin  upon  a  probable  inducement^  but  is 
made  sure  either  by  an  assent  to  the  conclusion,  stronger 
than  the  premises  will  infer^  or  by  a  reflex  act,  or  some  oth^r 
collateral  hardness  and  adventitious  confidence,  and  there-' 
fore  the  probable  is  distinguished  from  that  by  the  imper- 
fection of  the  assent.  But  because  in  that  respect  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  doubtful,  and  in  tliat  is  alike,  it  is  difierenced 
fitMa  this  by  the  determination.  For  a  doubtful  conscience 
considers  the  probabilities  on  each  side,  and  dares  not  choose, 
and  cannot.  But  the  probable  does  choose,  though  it  con- 
siders that  in  the  thing  itself  there  can  be  no  certainty.  And 
from  them  both  it  is  distinguished  by  the  intervening  of  the 
wilL  For  in  the  siure  conscience  the  will  works  not  at  all, 
because  it  is  wholly  conducted  by  the  understanding,  and  its 
proper  motives.  In  the  doubtful  the  will  cannot  interpose 
by  reason  of  fear  and  an  uncertain  spirit;  but  in  the  probable 
it  can  intervene,  not  directly,  but  collaterally  and  indirectly,, 
because  the  motives  of  the  probaUe  conscience  are  not 
always  suflicient  to  make  the  conclusion  without  something, 
of  the  will  applied  to  extrinsical  motives,  which  reflect  also, 
^on  the  understanding ;  and  yet  in  this  conscience  there  is, 
no  fear,  and  therefore  the  will  can  here  be  obeyed,  which  in 
the  firbt  needs  not,  in  the  last  it  cannot.    For  it  is  remark- 
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Me,  that  a  probable  conBcience  though  it  be  in  speculation 
uncertain,  yet  it  may  be  practically  certain,  —  that  is,  he  that 
believes  his  opinion  to  be  probable,  cannot  but  think  that  it 
is  possible  he  may  be  in  an  actual  error,  but  yet  he  may 
know  that  it  is  innocent  to  do  that  for  which  he  hath  a  pro- 
bable reason ;  for  though  in  all  these  cases  he  may  choose 
that  which  is  the  wrong  part,  yet  he  proceeds  as  safely  as  if 
he  had  chosen  right :  for  if  it  were  not  safe  to  do  that  which 
is  only  probable,  then  nothing  could  be  done  till  something 
were  demonstrated ;  and  then  in  moral  theology  we  should 
often  stand  still  and  suspend  our  act,  but  seldom  do  any 
thing ;  nay,  sometimes  we  should  neither  act  nor  suspend,  it 
being  but  probable  that  either  is  to  be  chosen.  Yea,  some- 
times it  happens  what  Aristotle  said,  that  *  false  things  are 
made  more  probable  than  true,^  as  it  is  to  all  them  who  are 
innocently  and  invincibly  abused ;  and  in  this  case,  if  pro- 
bability were  not  a  sufficient  conviction  of  conscience,  such 
persons  could  not  honestly  consent  to  truth.  For  even  wise 
men  disagree  in  their  sentences  of  truth  and  error,  and  after 
a  great  search,  scarcely  do  they  discover  one  single  truth 
unto  just  measures  of  confidence;  and,  therefore,  no  other 
law  could  be  exacted  for  human  actions,  than  an  opinion 
honestly  entered  into,  and  a  probable  conscience.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  Cicero  *  saith,  that  the  word  *'  arbitror"  is 
^  verbum  consideratissimnm  */'  and  the  old  Romans  were  re* 
served  and  cautious  in  the  decrees  of  judges,  and  the  forms* 
of  their  oath  began  with  '  arbitror,'  although  they  gave  testi- 
mony of  things  whereof  they  were  eye-witnesses ;  and  the 
words  which  their  praetors  did  use  in  their  sentences,  was 
"  fecisse  videtur,"  or  '*  non  videtur." — '*  He  that  observeth 
the  winds,  shall  not  sow ;  and  he  that  watcheth  the  clouds, 
shall  never  reap^;'*  which  means,  that  if  we  start  at  every 
objection,  and  think  nothing  safe  but  what  is  certain,  and 
nothing  certain  but  what  can  be  demonstrated,  that  man  is 
over  wise  and  over  just,  and  by  his  too  curious  search  misses 
what  he  inquires  for.  Aiyotro  ^  av  Ixofugy  il  uara  rJiv  tnrofutfuvnf 
iW  JiflWYx^f/n,  **  That  is  well  enough  proved,  that  is  proved 
according  to  the  subject  matter." — For  there  is  not  the  same 
exactness  to  be  looked  for  in  all  disciplines,  any  more  than 

*  Pr*  FodL  c.  9.~Beck,  vol.  ii.  p.  tSS.  ^  Eccl.  xi.  4. 
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ia  all  manufactures.  But  in  those  things  which  are  honest 
and  just,  and  which  concern  the  public,  roa'aumv  Ijc^i  iiafo^v 
Mm  T^onfy,  *'  There  is  so  much  dissension  and  deception,''  that 
things  are  good  or  bad  not  by  themselves,  but  as  they  are  in 
law;  TtTcuitufAtvou  yof  ioriv  ixi  roaoSrof' raiiftCU  i^t{nrETv  moB* 
tMoa^ov  yivof,  i^'  ocov  h  toy  TpayfAorof  ^icig  miixtrai :  *'  He  is 
well  instructed  who  expects  that  manner  of  proof  for  things, 
'w:hich  the  nature  of  the  things  will  bear/'  said  Aristotle  ^. 
And  in  moral  things,  it  is  sufficient  that  a  thing  is  judged 
true  and  certain,  though  by  an  uncertain  argument ;  and  the 
opinion  may  be  practically  certain,  when  the  knowledge  of  it 
is  in  speculation  only  probable. 

It  hath  two  sorts  of  motives,  intrinsical  and  extrinsical. 
That  is  reason,  this  is  authority :  and  both  of  them  have  great 
considerations  in  order  to  practice,  of  which  I  am  to  give 
account  in  the  following  rules. 


RULE  II. 

•  •  •• 

A  Conscience  thai  is,  at  first ,  and  in  its  awn  Nature,  probable, 
may  be  made  certain  by  Accumulation  of  many  Probabilities 
operating  the  same  Persuasion. 

Every  probable  argument  hath  in  it  something  of  persuasipji 
and  proof,  and  although  it  cannot  produce  evidence  and 
entire  conviction  to  a  wise  and  a  discerning  spirit,  yet  it  can 
effect  all  that  it  ought;  and  although,  if  the  will  list,  or  if 
passions  rule,  the  understanding  shall  be  made  stubborn 
against  it,  and  reject  it  easily ;  yet  if  nothing  be  put  in  b^r 
against  it,  it  may  bring  a  man  to  adhere  to  it  beyond  the 
evidence.  But  in  some  cases  there  are  a  whole  army  of  littie 
people,  heaps  of  probable  inducements  which  the  under- 
standing amasses  together,  and  from  every  side  gathers  all 
that  can  give  light  and  motion  to  the  article  in  question ;  it 
draws  auxiliaries  from  every  thing,  fights  with  every  weapon, 
and  by  all  means  pursues  the  victory;  it  joins  line  to  line, 
and  precept  to  precept,  reason  to  reason,  and  reason  to 

«  Ethic*  lib.  i.  c.  3.    Wilkioton.  p.  5. 

VOL.  XII.  n 
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Mihority ;  the  sayings  of  wise  men  with  the  proverbs  bf  the 
|>eo(>le;  consent  of  talkers,  and  the  aiguilbgs  of  disputers; 
die  nature  of  the  tiling,  and  the  reasonableness  of  its  ex- 
pectations ;  the  capacities  and  possibilities  of  men,  and  of 
accidents;  Ae  purposes  and  designs,  the  useAilness  and 
regards;  and  by  what  all  agents  are  and  ought  to  be  moved; 
customs  are  mingled  with  laws,  and  decencies  with  consi- 
deration of  profit;  the  understanding  considers  the  present 
itate  and  heap  of  circumstances,  and  by  prudence  Weighs 
every  diing  in  its  own  balance ;  it  considers  the  consequent 
of  the  opinion  it  intends  to  establish,  and  well  Weighs  the 
inconvenience  of  the  contrary.  But  from  the  obscurity  and 
insufficiency  of  these  particulars,  there  cannot  come  a  perfect 
light;  if  a  little  black  be  mingled  with  white,  the  product 
must  haVe  something  of  every  influence  that  can  be  com- 
municated from  its  principle,  or  material  constitution ;'  and 
ten  thousand  millions  of  uncertains  cannot  make  one  certain. 
In  this  case,  the  understanding  comes  not  to  any  cer- 
tainty by  the  energy  of  the  motives  and  direct  arguments  of 
probability,  or  by  the  first  effort  and  impresses  of  their 
strength ;  but  by  a  particular  reflection  which  it  makes  upon 
the  heap,  and  by  a  secondary  discoursing  extracted  from 
tiie  whole ;  as  being  therefore  convinced,  beoause  it  bdieves 
it  to  be  impossible,  that  so  many  considcrattoHa^  that  no  way 
eonspire  either  in  matter  or  design,  should  a^ree  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  he.  It  is  not  likely  that  so  many  beams  of  light 
should  issue  from  the  chambers  of  heaven  for  no  other  reason 
but  to  lead  us  into  a  precipice.  Probable  arguments  and 
prudential  motives  are  the  great  hinges  of  human  actions ; 
for  as  a  pope  once  said,  '  It  is  but  a  little  wit  that  governs 
the  world ;'  and  the  uncertainty  of  arguments  is  the  greiGit 
eause  of  contingency  in  events ;  but  as  uncertain  as  most 
counsels  are,  yet  all  the  great  transactions  of  the  afiairs  of 
the  world  are  resolved  on  and  acted  by  them ;  by  suspicions 
and  feant  and  probaUe  apprehensions  infinite  evils  are  pte- 
Vented ;  and  it  h  not,  therefore,  likely  to  be  an  error  by  whicli 
iso  perpetually  «p  many  good  things  are  procured  and  effected. 
For  it  were  a  disparagement  to  the  wise  providence  6f  Grod, 
and  a  lessening  the  rare  economy  of  the  Divine  government, 
that  he  should  permit  almost  all  the  world,  and  all  re^e- 
ments,  the  varieties  of  lefvent,  and  ftll  the  changes  of  king- 
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domty  Hud  all  counsels  and  deliberations,  to  be  condui^ted 
by  mond  demonstretions,  and  to  be'  under  the  power  of 
probabilities,  and  yet,  that  these'  should  be  deceitful  and 
fatse«  Neither  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  God  should  permit 
wise  men  and  good, —  men  that  on  purpose  place  their  reason 
HI  indifierence,  that  abate  of  their  heats,  and  quench  their 
own  extravagant  fires, — men  that  wipe  away  all  clouds  and 
mists  firom  their  eyes,  that  they  may  dee  clearly, — men  that 
search  as  they  ought  to  do,  for  thingisi  that  they  are  bound  to 
find,  things  •  that  they  are  commanded  to  iearch,  and  upon 
which  e^en  all  their  interests  depend,  and  yet,  requiring  siter 
the  «nd  whither  they  are  directed,  and  by  what  means  it  is  to 
be  required,  that  these  men  should  be  inevitably  abused  by 
their  own  reason,  by  the  best  reason  they  have ;  and  that 
when  concerning  the  thing  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  by 
proper  and  physical  arguments,  yet  we  are  to  enter  mto'a 
persuasion  so  great,  that  for  the  yerificatibn  of  it  men  must 
venture  their  lives  and  their  souls; — I  say,  if  this  kind  of 
proof  be  not  sufficient  to  effect  all  this,  and  sufficiently  to 
assure  such  men,  and  competently  to  affirm  and  strengthen 
such  resolutions,  salvation  and  damnation  muiTt  be  by  chance, 
or,  which  is  worse,  it  must  be  impossible  tb  be  well,  but 
when  it  cannot' choose  to  be  otherwise :  and  this,  I  say,  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  God  will  or  does  permit,  since  dl  these 
intercourses  so  much  concern  God's  glory  and  our  eternal 
interest*  The  main  events  of  heaven  and  hell  do,  in  some 
regards,  depend,  as  to  us,  upon  our  faith,  whose  objects  are 
represented  with  such  lights  from  God  and  right  reas6n,  as 
are  sufficient  to  persuade,  not  to  demonstrate;  they  are  such 
which  leave  something  to  us  of  choice  and  love,  tad  every 
proposition  of  Scripture,  though  it  be  as  sare,  yet  it  ii^  not  so 
evident  as  the  principles  of  geometry;  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
effects  his  purposes  with  an  influence  as  soil  and  placid  as 
tiie-wannth  of  the  sun,*-^  while  a  physiciil  demonstration  blows 
bapdand  high  as  the  north  wind;  indeed  ^  man  tcuiBt  ttse 
rudeness,  if  he  does  not  quit  his  gCirment  at  sb  loud  a;  call,  but 
we  are  more  willing  to  part  with  it,  when  the  sun  gentiy 
lequtres  us:  so  is  a  moral  demonstration,  it  is  so  human,  so 
persuasive,  so  complying  with  the  nature  and  infirmities  of 
man,  with  the  actions  of  his  life  and  his  manner  of  operation, 
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that  it  seems  to  have  been  created  on  purpose  for  the  needs 
and  uses  of  man  in  this  life^  for  virtue  and  for  hopes*  for 
faith  and  for  charity,  to  make  us  to  believe  by  love,  and  to 
love  by  believing ;  for  in  heaven  they  that  see  and  love,  can- 
not choose  but  love,  and  see,  and  comprehend;  for  it  is  a 
reward,  and  fills  all  their  faculties,  and  is  not  possessed  by  us, 
but  ittelf  possesses  us.  In  this  world  where  we  are  to  do 
something  ourselves,  though  all  by  the  grace  of  God, —  that 
which  we  do  of  ourselves  is  nothing  else  but  to  work  as  we 
ourselves  can, — ^which  indeed  happens  to  be  in  propositions,  as 
it  is  in  thie  love  of  God ;  this  cannot  fail  us,  but  we  may  ftul  of 
it :  and  so  are  the  sentences  of  religion,  infallible  in  them- 
selves, but  We  may  be  deceived,  while  by  a  fallible  way  we 
proceed  to  infaUible  notices,  for  nothing  else  could  endear 
our  labour  and  our  love,  our  search  and  our  obedience ;  and 
therefore,  this  must  be  sufficient  and  acceptable,  if  we  do 
what  we  can :  but  then  this  also  will  secure  our  confidence : 
and  in  the  noises  of  Christendom,  when  disputing  fellows 
say  their  brother  is  damned  for  not  believing  them,  we  need 
not  to  regard  any  such  noises,  if  we  proceed  prudently  as  we 
can,  and  honestly  as  we  ought;  probable  motives  of  our 
understanding  are  our  sufficient  conduct,  and  then  we  have 
this  warrant :  '^  Brethren,  if  our  hearts  condemn  us  not,  then 
have  we  peace  towards  God  K**  And  God  would  never  have 
inspired  his  church  with  prudence,  or  made  any  such  virtue, 
if  die  things  which  were  put  under  the  conduct  of  it,  that  ii^ 
probabilities,  were  not  instrumental  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  to  the  verification  of  all  its  just  and  proper  productions. 
Probable  arguments  are  like  little  stars,  every  one  of 
"which  will  be  useless  as  to  our  conduct  and  enlightening ;  but 
when  they  are  tied  together  by  order  and  vicinity,  by  the 
finger  of  God  and  the  hand  of  an  angel,  they  md^e  a  con- 
stellatibn,  and  are  not  only  powerful  in  their  influence,  but 
like  a  bright  angel,  to  guide  and  to  enlighten  our  way.  And 
although  the  light  is  not  great  as  the  light  of  the  sun  or 
moon,  yet  mariners  sail  by  their  conduct;  and  though  with 
trepidation  and  some  danger,  yet  very  regularly  they  enter 
into  the  haven.    This  heap  of  probable  inducements,  is  not 

•  1  JohB,  iii.  f]. 
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of  power  as  a  mathematical  and  physical  demonstratibn, 
which  is  in  discourse  as  the  sun  is  in  heaven,  but  it  makes  a 
milky  and  a  white  path,  visible  enough  to  walk  securely.  • 

And  next  to  these  tapers  of  effective  reason,  drawn  from 
the  nature  and  from  the  events,  and  the  accidents  and  the 
expectations  and  experiences  of  things,  stands  the  grandeur 
of  a  long  and  united  authority;  the  understanding  thua 
reasoning,  That  it  is  not  credible  that  this  thing  should  have 
escaped  the  wiser  heads  of  all  the  great  personages  in  the 
world,  who  stood  at  the  chairs  of  princes,  or  sat  in  the  ruler's 
chair,  and  should  only  appear  to  two  or  three  bqld,  illiterate, 
or  vicious  persons,  ruled  by  lusts,  and  overruled  by  evil 
habits ;  but  in  this  we  have  the  same  security  and  the  same 
confidence  that  timorous  persons  have  in  the  dark ;  they  are 
pleased,  and  can  see  what  is  and  what  is  not,  if  there  be  a 
candle,--^  but  in  the  dark;  they  are  less  fearful,  if  they  be  ia 
company. 

This  way  of  arguing  some  are  pleased  to  call  a  moral 
demonstration :  not  that  it  can  make  a  proposition  clear  and 
bright,  and  quit  from  clouds  and  obscurity,  as  a  natural  de- 
monstration can ;  for  I  may  in  this  case  use  Aristotle's  saying, 
roSro  fU9  ahnUg,  ^kxx'  oif  a-afig,  **  Things  of  this  nature  may  be 
very  true,  but  are  not  very  evident ;"  but  it  can  produce  the 
same  effect,  that  is,  it  can  lead  into  truth,  not  with  as  much 
brightness,  but  with  as  much  certainty  and  infallibiUty  in  the 
event  of  things.  For  a  man  may  as  prosperously  and  cer- 
tainly arrive  at  his  journey's  end,  though  but  conducted  by 
him  that  went  the  way  but  once  before  him,  as  if  he  had  a 
straight  path  walled  in  on  both  sides ;  so  may  we  find  truth  as 
certainly  by  probabilities,  as  by  demonstrations  ;  we  are  not 
so  sure  that  we  find  it,  but  it  is  oftentimes  as  surely  found. 
And  if  the  heap  arrive  at  that  which  we  call  a  moral  demon-r 
stration,  it  is  as  certain  that  no  moral  demonstration  can 
be  opposed  against  it,  as  that  no  natural  demonstration 
can  be  brought  in  contradiction  to  a  natural.  For  the 
understanding  cannot  call  any  thing  a  moral  demonstra- 
tion, til],  by  considering  the  particulars  on  both  sides,  the 
reasonableness  of  one,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  the  other, 
with  a  cold  iscent,  and  liberty  of  spirit,  and  an  unbiassed  will, 
it  hath  passed  the  sentence  for  the  truth ;  and  since,  in  this 
case,  all  the  opposition  is  between  strength  and  power  on  one 
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^ide,  jtnd  weakness  and  pretence  on  the  other,  it  is  impossible 
that.tbe  oppnosite  parts  should  be  demonstrations  pr  seem  so 
to  the  same  man.  And  this  appears  by  this  also,  that  som^ 
propositions  which  are  only  proved  by  a  conjugation  of 
probable  inducements,  have  yet  obtained  as  ^certain  and  aa 
regular  events  as  a  natural  demonstration,  and  are  beUeved 
equally,  constantly,  and  perpetually  by  all  wise  men,  and  the 
understanding  does  regularly  receive  the  same  impression, 
and  give  the  .same  assent,  and  for  ever  draws  forth  the  same 
condusions,-^when  it  is  not  abused  with  differing  prejudices 
and  preoccupations,  when  its  liberty  and  powers  are  not  en- 
feebled with  customs,  example  and  contrary  breeding,  while 
it  is  not  bribed  by  interest,  or  hurried  away  by  passion. 

Of  this  I  shall  choose  to  give  one  instance,  which  as  it  is 
of  the  greatest  concernment  in  the  world  in  itself,  so  the  gay 
impieties  and  bold  wits  of  the  world,  who  are  witty  against 
none  more  than  God  and  God's  wisdom,  have  made  it  now 
to.be  but  too  seasonable,  and  that  is,  that  'the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,'  or  '  the  Christian  religion,  is  from  God ;'  con* 
ceming  which  I  will  not  now  pretend  to  bring  in  all  the  p^- 
ticulars  whereby  each  part  of  it  can  be  verified,  but  by 
heaping  together  such  heads  of  probabilities  which  are,  or 
may  be,  the  cause  of  an  infinite  persuasion ;  and  this  I  had 
rather  choose  to  do  for  these  reasons : 

1.  Because  many  men  excellently  learned  have  already 
discoursed' largely  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  approved 
by  a  direct  and  close  congression  with  other  religious,  by 
examination  of  the  contrary  pretences,  refutation  of  their 
arguments,  answering  their  objections,  and  have  by  direct 
force  so  far  prevailed,  that  all  the  reason  of  the  world  appears 
to  stand  on  the  Christian  side :  and  for  me  to  do  it  now.  as 
there  is  no  just  occasion  ininistered  by  this  argument^  so 
neither  can  it  be  useful  and  necessary. 

2.  In  that  way  of  arguing,  every  man  that  is  an  adversary 
can  answer  one  argument,  and  some  can  reprove  many ;  and 
none  can  prevail  singly  to  possess  all  the  understanding,  and 
to  fill  all  the  comers  of  consideration,  but  in  a  moral  demon«> 
stnktion  that  can  be  supplied. 

3.  In  the  other  way  an  adversary  supposes  himself  to 
prevail,  when  he  can  answer  the  arguments  singly :  and  the 
discourses  in  that  method  are  like  the  servants  sent  singly  tp 
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SLther  fniita  of  the  husbandmen^  they  killed  them  as  fast  as 
ey  cameit  and  a  man  may  kill  a  whole  kingdom  over,  if  the 
opponents  qome  b^  single  persons;  but  a  mpral  demonr 
stration  is  like  an  army  which  can  lose  single  peraonsjt  and 
yet  prevail^  but  yet  cannot  be  beaten,  unless  it  be  beaten  all. 
4.  The  few  little  things  that  atheistical  persons  prate 
against  the  holy  Jesus  and  his  most  excellent  religion,  are 
infinitely  outweighed  by  the  multitude  and  variety  of  things 
to  be  said,  for  it;  and  let  the  others  stand  (as  if  they  mee( 
with  persons  that  cannot  answer  them),  yet  they  are  sure  this 
greater  ought  to  prevail,  because  it  possesses  all  the  comers 
of  reason,  and  meets  with  every  instancCi  and  complies  with 
the  manner  of  a  man,  and  is  fitted  to  the  nature  of  things, 
and  complies  witli  the  will,  and  persuades  the  understanding, 
ai^d  is  a  guard  against  the  tricks  of  sophisters,  and  does  not 
only  e;i0ect  its  purpose  by  direct  influence,  but  is  secured  by 
reflecttOD  upon  itself,  and  does  more  by  its  indirect  strength, 
and  by  a  back  blow,  than  by  its  first  operations ;  and,  therefore. 
This  instance  and  this  way  of  argument  may  be  of  more 
use  to  those  persons  who  cannot  so  dispute,  but  that  they  are 
i^pt  to  be  abused  by  little  things,  by  talkings  and  imperfect 
surguings;  it  may  be  a  defensative  against  trifling  objections^ 
and  the  impious  pratings  of  the  *  nequam  ingeniosi,'  '  the 
witty  fools,'  while  the  men  are  armed  by  love  and  prudence, 
and  wise  securities  to  stand  with  confidence  and  piety  against 
talkings  and  intrigues  of  danger;  for  by  this  way  best, 
**  Wisdonx  is  justified  of  all  her  children." 

Ail  Ir^$tance  of  moral  Demonstration,  or  a  Conjugation  of 
Probabilities,  proving  that  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
from  God. 

This  discourse,  of  all  the  disputables  in  the  world,  shall 
require  the  fewest  things  to  be  granted;  even  nothing 
but  what  was  evident,  even  nothing  but  the  very  sub- 
ject of  the  question,  viz.  That  there  was  such  a  man  as 
Jesus  Christ,  that  he  pretended  such  things  and  taught 
such  doctrines :  for  he  that  will  prove  these  things  to'  be 
from  God,  must  be  allowed  that  they  were  from  something 
or  other*  But  this  postulate  I  do  not  ask  for  need,  but  for 
order's  sake  and  art;  for  what  the  histories  of  that  age 
reported  as  a  public  affair,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  trans- 
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actions  of  the  worlds  that  which  made  so  much  noise,  which 
caused  so  many  changes,  which  occasioned  so  many  wars, 
which  divided  so  many  hearts,  which  altered  so  many  fami- 
lies, which  procured  so  many  deaths,  which  obtained  so 
many  laws  in  favour,  and  suffered  so  many  rescripts  in  the 
disfavour  of  itself ;  that  which  was  not  done  in  a  corner,  but 
was  thirty-rthree  years  and  more  in  acting;  which  caused  so 
many  sects,  and  was  opposed  by  so  much  art,  and  so  much 
power,  that  it  might  not  grow;  which  filled  the  world  with 
noise;  which  effected  such  great  changes  in  the  bodies  of 
men,  by  curing  the  diseased,  and  smiting  the  contumacious 
or  the  hypocrites ;  which  drew  so  many  eyes,  and  filled  so 
many  tongues,  and  employed  so  many  pens,  and  was  the 
care  and  the  question  of  the  whole  world  at  that  time,  and 
immediately  after ;  that  which  was  consigned  by  public  acts 
and  records  of  courts,  which  was  in  the  books  of  friends 
and  enemies ;  which  came  accompanied  and  remarked  with 
eclipses,  and  stars,  and  prodigies  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
which  the  Jews,  even  in  spite,  and  against  their  wills,  con- 
fessed, and  which  the  witty  adversaries  intending  to  over- 
throw, could  never  so  much  as  challenge  of  want  of  truth  in 
the  matter  of  fact  and  story ;  that  wEich  they  who  are  in- 
finitely concerned  that  it  should  not  be  believed, —  or  more, 
that  it  had  never  been, — do  yet  only  labour  to  make  to  appear 
not  to  have  been  divine :  Certainly,  this  thing  is  so  certain 
that  it  was,  that  the  defenders  of  it  need  not  account  it  a 
kindness  to  have  it  presupposed ;  for  never  was  any  story  in 
the  world  that  had  so  many  degrees  of  credibility,  as  the 
story  pf  the  person,  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ:  and  if  he 
had  not  been  a  true  prophet,  yet  that  he  was  in  the  world, 
and  said  and  did  such  things  cannot  be  denied;  for,  even 
concerning  Mahomet,  we  make  no  question  but  he  was  in 
the  world,  and  led  a  great  part  of  mankind  after  him,  and 
what  was  less  proved  we  infinitely  believe ;  and  what  all  men 
say,  aqd  no  man  denies,  and  was  notorious  in  itself,  of  this 
we  mfty  make  further  inquiries  whether  it  was  all  that  which 
it  pretended :  for  that  it  ^ic|  make  pretences,  and  was  in  the 
world,  needs  no  more  probation. 

But  now,  whether  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  from  God,  and 
delivered  the  will  of  God,  we  are  to  take  accounts  from  all 
the  things  of  the  world  which  were  on  him,  or  about  him,  or 
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from  him.  Consider,  first,  his  person :  he  was  foretold  by  all 
the  prophets :  he,  I  say',  for  that  appears  by  the  event,  and 
the  correspondencies  of  their  sayings  to  his  person:  he  was- 
described  by  infallible  characterisms  which  did  fit  him,  and 
did  never  fit  any  but  him ;  for  when  he  was  bom,  then  was 
the  fulness  of  time,  and  the  Messias  was  expected  at  the  time 
when  Jesus  did  appear,  which  gave  occasion  to  many  of  the 
godly  then  to  wait  for  him,  and  to  hope  to  live  till  the  time 
of  his  revelation:  and  they  did  so,  and  with  a  spiirit  of 
prophecy  which  their  own  nation  did  confess  and  honour, 
glorified  God  at  the  revelation :  and  the  most  excellent  and 
devout  persons  that  were  conspicuous  for  their  piety,  did  then 
rejoice  in  him,  and  confess  him ;  and  the  expectation  of  him 
at  that  time,  was  so  public  and  famous,  that  it  gave  occasion 
to  divers  impostors  to  abuse  the  credulity  of  the  people  in 
pretending  to  be  the  Messias.  But  not  only  the  predictions 
of  the  time,  and  the  perfect  synchronisms  did  point  him  out, 
but  at  his  birth  a  strange  star  appeared,  which  guided  certain 
Levantine  princes  and  sages  to  the  inquiry  after  him;  a* 
strange  star  which  had  an  irregular  place,  and  an  irregular 
motion,  that  came  by  design^  and  acted  by  counsel,  the 
counsel  of  the  Almighty  Guide ;  it  moved  from  place  to 
]p(lace,  till  it  stood  just  over  the  house  where  the  babe  did 
deep ;  a  star  of  which  the  heathen  knew  much,  who  knew 
nothing  of  him;  a  star  which  Chalcidius  affirmed  to  have 
signified  the  descent  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  man ;  a  star 
that  guided  the  wise  Chaldees  to  worship  him  with  gifts,  as 
the  same  disciple  of  Plato  does  affirm,  and  as  the  holy 
Scriptures  deliver.  And  this  star  could  be  no  secret :  It 
troubled  all  the  country ;  it  put  Herod  upon  strange  arts  of 
Security  for  his  kingdom;  it  effected  a  sad  tragedy  acci- 
dentally, for  it  occasioned  the  death  of  all  the  little  babes  in 
the  city  and  voisinage  of  Bethlehem.  But  the  birth  of  this 
young  child,  which  was  thus  glorified  by  a  star,  was  also 
signified  by  an  angel,  and  was  effected  by  the  holy  Spirit  of 
God,  in  a  manner  which  was  in  itself  supernatural ;  a  Virgin 
was  his  mother,  and  God  was  his  father,  and  his  beginning 
was  miraculous ;  and  this  matter  of  his  birth  of  a  virgin  was 
proved  to  an  interested  and  jealous  person,  even  to  Joseph,  the 
supposed  father  of  Jesus ;  it  was  affirmed  publicly  by  all  his 
family,  and  by  all  his  disciples,  and  published  in  the  midst  of 
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^11  his  enenues,  who  by  no  artifice  could  reprove  it,  «  matter 
ao  famous,  that  when  it  was  ixrged  as  an  argument  to  prove 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messias,  by  the  force  of  a  prophecy  in  Isaiah 
T"**  A  virgin  shall  conceive  a  Son,''.—  they  who  6bi|ti|iat§ly 
refused  to  admit  hin^^  did  not  deny  th^  matter  of  fact^  hx^, 
denied  thi^t  it  was  so  meant  by  ^^  prophet ;  whiqh,  if  )t 
W9ie  tru^,  can  only  prove  that  Jesus  was  more  excell^t.- 
ihm  was  foretold  by  the  prophets,  bqt  that  there  ^as  nothii^ 
less  i^  him  than  was  to  be  in  the  Messias,  It  was  a  matt^ 
so  famous^  that  the  Arabian  physicians,  who  can  affirm  XH^ 
av(ch  things  of  their  Mahpn^^t,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  depy 
it  to  be  true  of  the  ^qly  Je^ps^  endeavour  to  elevate  an4 
lessen  the  thing  by  saying, '  it  is  not  wholly  beyond  the  fproa 
q(  nature  that  a  virgin  should  conceive :'  so  that  it  was  oi;!  aji 
hands  undeniable,  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  a  virgin,  a 
mother  without  a  man.  This  is  that  Jesus,  at  whose  pra^ 
sence,  before  he  was  born,  a  babe  in  his  mother's  belly  a)so 
did  leap  for  joy,  whp  was  also  a  person  extraordinary  himself^ 
conceived  in  his  mother's  o)d  age,  after  a  long  barrennasf^ 
signified  by  an  angel  in  the  temple,  to  his  father  oificiating 
his  priestly  office,  who  was  also  struck  dumb  for  his  not. 
present  believing :  all  the.  people  saw  it,  and  all  his  kindred 
were  witnesses  of  his  restitution,  and  he  was  named  by  the 
angel,  and  his  office  declared  to  be  the  forerunner  of  thf 
Holy  Jesus;  and  this  also  was  foretold  by  one  of  the  old 
prophets.;  for  the  whole  story  of  this  Divine  Person  is  fi 
chain  of  providence  and  wonder,  every  link  of  which  is  % 
verification  of  a  prophepy,  and  all  of  it  is  that  thing  which^ 
fron^  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  was  pointed  at  and  hinted 
by  all  the  prophets,  whose  words  in  him  passed  perfectly 
into  the  event.  This  is  that  Jesus,  yrho,  as  he  was  bom  with^ 
out  a  father,  so  he  was  learned  without  a  master,  he  was 
a  man  without  age,  a  doctor  in  a  child's  garment]  dis- 
puting in  the  sanctuary  at  twelve  yeans  old.  |Ie  wa^  a 
sojourner  in  Egypt,  because  the  poor  babe,  bom  of  an  ind^ 
gent  mother,  was  a  formidable  rival  to  a  potent  lung;  ax|4 
this  fear  could  not  come  from  the  design  of  the  infant^ 
but  must  needs  arise  from  the  illustriousness  of  the  birth^ 
and  the  prophecies  of  the  child,  and  the  sayings  of  th^ 
learned,  and  the  joumey  of  the  wise  men,  and  the  decrees  pf 
God :  this  joiirney,  an4  the  return,  were  both  mai^iged  kf. 
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the  conduct  of  an  angel  and  a  di?ine  dream,  —  for  to  the  Son 
of  God  all  the  angels  did  rejoice  1;o  minister.    This  blessed 
Person, — made  thus  excellent  by  his  Father,  and  glorious 
by  miraculous  consignations,  and  illustrious  by  the  ministry 
of  heavenly  spirits,  and  proclaimed  to  Mary  and  to  Joseph 
by  two  angels,  to  the  shepherds  by  a  multitude  of  the  hea- 
venly host,  to  the  wise  men  by  a  prophecy  and  by  a  star,  to 
the  Jews  by  the  shepherds,  to  the  Gentiles   by  the  three 
wise  men,  to  Herod  by  the  doctors  of  the  law,  and  to  him- 
self perfectly  known  by  the  incasing  his  human  nature  in 
the  bosom  and  heart  of  God,  and  by  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,—  was  yet  pleased,  for  thirty  years  together,  to  live 
an  humble,  a  laborious,  a  chaste  and  a  devout,  a  regular  and 
an  even,  a  wise  and  an  exemplary,  a  pious  and  an  obscure 
life,  without  complaint,  without  sin,  without  design  of  fame 
or  grandeur  of  spirit,  till  the  time  came  that  the  clefts  of  the 
rock  were  to  open,  and  the  diamond  give  its  lustre,  and  be 
worn  in  the  diadems  of  kings,  and  then  this  Person  was 
wholly  admirable ;  for  he  was  ushered  into  the  world  by  the 
voice  of  aloud  crier  in  the  wilderness, —  a  person  austere  and 
wise,  of  a  strange  life,  full  of  holiness  and  full  of  hardness,  and 
a  great  preacher  of  righteousness, —  a  man  believed  by  aU  the 
people  that  he  came  from  God, — one  who  in  his  own  nation  ga« 
thered  disciples  pubUcly,  and  (which  amongst  them  was  a  great 
matter)  he  was  the  doctor  of  a  new  institution,  and  baptized 
all  the  country.    Yet  this  man,  so  great,  so  revered,  so  fol- 
lowed, so  listened  to  by  king  and  people,  by  doctors  and  by 
idiots,  by  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  this  man  preached  Jesus 
to  the  people,  pointed  out  the  Lamb  of  God,  told  that  he 
muAt  increase,  and  himself  from  all  that  fame  must  retire  to 
give  him  place ;  he  received  him  to  baptism  after  having  with 
duty  and  modesty  declared  his  own  unworthiness  to  give, 
but  rather  a  worthiness  to  receive  baptism  from  the  holy 
hands  of  Jesus ;  but  at  the  solemnity  God  sent  down  the  holy 
Spirit  upon  his  holy  Son,  and  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  a  voice 
of  thunder  (and  God  was  in  that  voice),  declared  that  '  this 
was  his  Son,  and  that  he  was  delighted  in  him/    This  voice 
from  heaven  was  such,  so  evident,  so  certain  a  conviction 
of  what  it  did  intend  to  prove,  so  known  and  accepted  as  the 
way  of  Divine  revelation  under  the  second  temple,  that  at 
that  time  every  man  that  desired  a  sign  honestly,  would  have 
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been  satisfied  with  such  a  voice ;  it  being  the  testimony  by 
which  God  made  all  extraordinaries  to  be  credible  to  his 
people,  from  the  days  of  Ezra  to  the  death  of  the  nation. 
That  there  was  snch  a  voice,  not   only   then,   bat   divers 
times  after,  was  as  certain,  and  made  as  evident  as  tilings 
of  that   nature  can   ordinarily  be   made.     For  it  being  a 
matter  of  fact,  cannot  be  supposed  infinite,  but  limited  to 
time  and  place,  heard  by  a  certain  number  of  persons,  and 
Was  as  a  clap   of  thunder  upon  ordinary  accounts,  which 
could  be  heard  but  by  tKbse  who  were  within  the  sphere  of 
its  own  activity;  and  reported  by  those  to  others,  who  are 
to  give  testimony  as  testimonies  are   required,   which  are 
credible  under  the  test  of  two  or  three  disinterested,  honest, 
and  true  men;  and  though  this  was  done  in  the  presence  of 
more,  and  oftener  than  once,  yet  it  was  a  divine  testimony 
but  at  first,  but  is  to  be  conveyed  by  the  means  of  men ; 
and  Ibis  God  thundered  from  heaven  at  the  giving  of  the  law,— > 
though  that  he  did  so,  we  have  notice  only  from  the  books  of 
Moses  received  from  the  Jewish  nation, —  so  he  did  in  the 
days  of  the  Baptist,  and  so  he  did  to  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  and  so  he  did  in  the  presence  of  the  Pharisees  and 
many  of  the  common  people  :  and  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  all   these  would  join  their  divided  interests,  for  and 
against  themselves,  for  the  verification  of  a  lie,  so  if  they  would 
have  done  it,  they  could  not  have  done  it  without  reproof  of 
their  own  parties,  who  would  have  been  glad  by  the  discovery 
only  to  disgrace  the  whole  story ;  but  if  the  report  of  honest 
and  just  men  so  reputed,  may  be  questioned  for  matter  of 
fact,  or  may  not  be  accounted  sufficient  to  make  faith  when 
there  is  no  pretence  of  men  to  the  contrary, —  besides  that 
we  can  have  no  story  transmitted  to  us,  nor  records  kept,  no 
acts  of  courts,  no  narratives  of  the  days  of  old,  no  tradi- 
tions of  our  fathers ;  so  there  could  not  be  left  in  nature  any 
usual  instrument  whereby  God  could,  after  the  manner  of 
men,  declare  his  own  will  to  us,  but  either  we  should  never  know 
the  will  of  heaven  upon  earth,  or  it  must  be  that  God  must 
not  only  tell  it  once  but  always,  and   not  only   always  to 
some  men,  but  always  to  all  men ;  and  then,  as  there  would 
be  no  use   of  history,    or  the   honesty  of  men,  and  their 
faithfulness  in  telling  any  act  of  God  in  declaration  of  his 
will,  so  there  would  be  perpetual  necessity  of  miracles,  and 
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we  could  not  senre  God  directly  with  pur  understanding,  for 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  faith^  that  is,  of  assent  with- 
out conviction  of  understanding ;  and  we  could  not  please 
Grod  with  believing,  because  there  would  be  in  it  nothing 
of  the.  will,  nothing  of  love  and  choice;  and  that  faith  which 
is,  would  be  like  that  of  Thomas,  '  to  believe  what  we  see 
or  hear,'  and  God  should  not  at  all  govern  upon  earth  un- 
less he  did  continually  come  himself:  for  thus,  all  govern- 
ment, all  teachers,  all  apostles,  all  messengers,  would  be 
needless,  because  they  could  not  show  to  the  eye  what  they 
told  to  the  ears  of  men.  And  it  might  as  well  be  disbe- 
lieved in  all  courts  and  by  all  princes,  that  this  was  not  the 
letter  of  a  prince,  or  the  act  of  a  man,  or  the  writing  of  his 
hand ;  and  so  all  human  intercourse  must  cease,  and  all  senses 
but  the  eye  be  useless  as  to  this  afiair,  or  else  to  the  ear  all 
voices  must  be  strangers  but  the  principal,  if  I  say,  no  reports 
shall  make  faith.  But  it  is  certain,  that  when  these  voices 
were  sent  from  heayen  and  heard  upon  earth,  they  prevailed 
amongst  many  that  heard  them  not,  and  disciples  were  mul- 
tiplied upon  such  accounts;  or  else  it  must  be  that  none 
that  did  hear  them,  could  be  believed  by  any  of  their  friends 
and  neighbours :  for  if  they  were,  the  voice  was  as  ejBTective 
at  the  reflex  and  rebound  as  in  the  direct  emission^  and  could 
prevail  with  them  that  believed  their  brother  or  their  friend,  as 
certainly  as  vnth  them  that  believed  their  own  ears  and  eyes. 
I  need  not  speak  of  the  vast  numbers  of  miracles  which 
he  wrought;  miracles  which  were  not  more  demonstrations 
of  his  power  than  of  his  mercy ;  for  they  had  nothing  of 
pompousness  and  ostentation,  but  infinitely  of  charity  and 
mercy,  and  that  permanent,  and  lasting  and  often:  he 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind ;  he  made  the  crooked  straight; 
he  made  the  weak  strong ;  he  cured  fevers  with  the  touch  of 
his  hand,  and  an  issue  of  blood  with  the  hem  of  his  garment, 
and  sore  eyes  with  the  spittle  of  his  mouth  and  the  clay  of 
the  earth ;  he  multipUed  the  loaves  and  fishes ;  he  raised  the 
dead  to  Ufe,  a  young  maiden,  the  widow's  son  of  Nain,  and 
Laxarus ;  and  cast  out  devils  by  the  word  of  his  mouth ; 
which  he  could  never  do  but  by  the  power  of  God.  For 
Satan  does  not  cast  out  Satan,  nor  a  house  fight  against  it- 
self, if  it  means  to  stand  long ;  and  the  devil  could  not  help 
Jesus,  because  the  holy  Jesus  taught  men  virtue,  called  them 
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from  the  wosthipping  devils,  taught  them  to  resist  the  devil, 
to  lay  aside  all  Uiose  abominable  idolatries  by  which  the  devil 
doth  rule  in  the  hearts  of  men  :  he  taught  men  to  love  God, 
to  dy  from  temptations  to  sin,  to  hate  and  avoid  all  those 
things  of  which  the  devil  is  guilty.  For  Christianity  forbids 
pride,  envy,  malice,  lying,  and  yet  affirms  that  the  devil 
is  proud,  envious,  malicious,  and  the  father  of  lies ;  and 
therefore,  wherever  Christianity  prevails,  the  devil  is  not  wor^ 
shipped ;  and  therefore  he  that  can  think,  that  a  man,  with^ 
out  the  power  of  God,  could  overturn  the  devil's  principles, 
cross  his  designs,  weaken  his  strength,  baffle  him  in  his  poli- 
cies, befool  him  and  turn  him  out  of  possession,  and  make 
him  open  his  own  mouth  against  himself  as  he  did  oilen, 
and  confess  himself  conquered  by  Jesus  and  tormented,  as 
the  oracle  did  to  Augustus  Caesar,  and  the  devil  to  Jesus 
himself;--^ he,  I  say,  that  thinks  a  mere  man  can  do  this, 
knows  not  the  weaknesses  of  a  man,  nor  the  power  of  an 
angel;  but  he  that  thinks  this  could  be  done  by  compact 
and  by  consent  of  the  devil,  must  think  him  to  be  an  intelli- 
gence without  understanding, —  a  power  without  force, —  a  fool 
and  a  sot  to  assist  a  power  against  himself,  and  to  persecute 
the  power  he  did  assist,  to  stir  up  the  worid  to  destroy  the 
Christians,  whose  Master  and  Lord  he  did  assist  to  destroy 
himself;  and  when  we  read  that  Porphyrius^,  a  heathen,  a 
professed  enemy  to  Christianity,  did  say,  IwroS  n/mfdwu,  rtf 
htSf  hiiJLOffiai  &ptxtiai  ri<r6rro,  that  *'  since  Jesus  was  wor- 
shipped, the  gods  could  help  no  man,"  that  is,  the  gods 
which  they  worshipped ;  the  poor,  baffled,  enervated  demons ; 
he  must  either  think  that  the  devils  are  as  foolish  as  they  are 
weak,  or  else  that  they  did  nothing  tovrards  this  declination 
of  their  power ;  and  therefore,  that  they  suffer  it  by  a  power 
higher  than  themselves,  that  is,  by  the  power  of  God  in  the 
band  of  Jesus. 

6ut  besides  that  God  gave  testimony  from  heaven  con- 
cerning him ;  he  also  gave  this  testimony  of  himself  to  have 
come  from  God,  because  that  ''  he  did  God^s  will;''  for  he 
that  is  a  good  man,  and  lives,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  hts 
nation,  a  Hfe  innocent  and  simple,  prudent  and  wise,  holy  and 
spotless,  nnreproved  and  unsuspected, —  he  is  certainly  by  all 

^  Eiuirb.  libwS.  c.  t.  pnep.  Ewmog. 
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wise  men,  said,  in  a  good  sense,  to  be  the  son  of  God  ;  but 
he  who  does  well  and  speaks  well,  and  calls  all  men  to. glorify 
and  serve  God,  and  serves  no  ends  but  of  holiness  and 
charity,  of  wisdom  of  hearts  and  reformation  of  manners, 
^is  man  carries  great  authority  in  his  sayings,  and  ought 
to  prevail  with  good  men  in  good  things,  for  good  ends, 
which  is  all  that  is  here  required.  But  his  nature  was  so 
sweet,  his  manners  so  humble,  his  words  so  wise  and  com- 
Jposedy  his  Comportment  so  grave  and  winning,  his  answers 
so  sieasbnable,  his  questions  so  deep,  his  reproof  so  severe 
and  charitable,  his  pity  so  great  and  merciful,  his  preachings 
fto  full  of  reason  and  holiness,  of  weight  and  authority,  his 
conversation  so  useful  and  beneficent,  bis  poverty  great  but 
his  atftis  frequent,  bid  family  so  holy  anck  religious^  bi^  ancl 
their  employment  so  profitable,  his  meekness  so  inconi- 
.'^arabk,  his  passions  without  difference,  save  only  where  zeal 
or' pity'  carried  him  on  to  worthy  and  apt  expressions,  a 
person  that  never  laughed,  but  often  wept  in  a  sense  of  the 
calamities  of  others ;  he  loved  every  man  and  hated  no  man, 
lie  gave  counsel  to  the  doubtful,  and  instructed  the  ignorant, 
he  bound  up  the  broken  hearts,  and  strengthened  the  feeble 
knees,  hie  relieved  the  poor,  and  converted  the  sinners,  he 
despised  none  that  came  to  him  for  relief,  and  as  for  those 
that  did  not,  he  went  to  them ;  he  took  all  occasions  of 
mercy  that  were  offered  him,  and  went  abroad  for  more ;  he 
spent  his  days  in  preaching  and  healing,  and  his  nights  in 
prayers  and  conversation  with  God ;  he  was  obedient  to  laws, 
and  subject  to  princes,  though  he  was  the  prince  of  Judea  in 
right  of  his  mother,  and  of  all  the  world  in  right  of  his  father ; 
the  people  followed  him,  but  he  made  no  conventions,  and 
when  they  were  made,  he  suffered  ho  tumults ;  when  they 
would  have  made  him  a  king,  he  withdrew  himself;  when  he 
Knew  they  would  put  him  to  death,  he  offered  himself;  he 
knew  men's  hearts,  tod  conversed  secretly,  and  gave  answer 
to  iheir  thoughts  and  prevented  their  questions ;  he  would 
work  a  miracle  rather  than  give  offence,  and  yet  suffer 
every  offence  rather  than  see  God  his  Father  dishonoured ; 
he  ^xabtly  kept  the  law  of  Moses,  to  which  he  came  to 
piit'  a  period,  and  yet  chose  to  signify  his  purpose  only 
by  doing  acts  of  mercy  upon  their  Sabbath,  doing  nothing 
Krhich  Aey  shotild  call  a  breach  of  a  commandment,  but 
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healing  sick  people,  a  charity  which  themselves  would  do 
to  beasts,  and  yet  they  Were  angry  at  him  for  doing  it  to 
their  brethren.  In  all  his  life,  and  in  all  his  conversation 
with  his  nation,  he  was  innocent  as  an  angel  of  light ;  and 
when,  by  the  greatness  of  his  worth,  and  the  severity  of  his 
doctrine,  and  the  charity  of  his  miracles,  and  the  noises  of  tlje 
people,  and  his  immense  fame  in  all  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  multitude  of  his  disciples,  and  the  authority  of  his 
sermons,  and  his  free  reproof  of  their  hypocrisy,  and  his  dis- 
covery of  their  false  doctrines  and  weak  traditions,  he  had 
branded  the  reputation  of  the  vicious  rulers  of  the  people, 
and  they  resolved  to  put  him  to  death,— they  who  had  the 
biggest  malice  in  the  world,  and  the  weakest  accusations, 
were  forced  to  supply  their  want  of  articles  against  him  by 
making  truth  to  be  his  fault,  and  his  office  to  be  his  crime, 
and  his  open  confession  of  what  was  asked  him,  tp  be  his 
article  of  condemnation  :  and  yet,  after  all  this,  they  couJd 
not  persuade  the  competent  judge  to  condemn  him,  or  to  &dA 
him  guilty  of  any  fault;  and  therefore,  they  were  forced  to 
threaten  him  with  Csesar's  name,  against  whom  then  they 
would  pretend  him  to.be  ^n.  enemy,  though  in  their  charge 
they  neither  proved,  nor  indeed  laid  it  against  him ;  and  yet, 
to  whatsoever  they  objected  he  made  no  return,  but  bis 
silence  and  his  innocence  were  .remarkable  and  evident^ 
without  labour  and  reply,  and  needed  no  more  argument ' 
than  the  sun  needs  an  advocate  to  prove  that  he  is  the 
brightest  star  in  the  firmament. 

Well,  so  it  was,  they  crucified  him :  and  when  they  did, 
they  did  as  much  put  out  the  eye  of  heaven  as  destroy  th^ 
Son  of  God ;  for  when,  with  an  incomparable  sweetness,  and 
a  patience  exemplar  to  all  ages  and  sufferers,  he  endured 
affronts,  examinations,  scorns,  insolencies  of  rude  ungentle 
tradesmen,  cruel  whippings,  injurious,  unjust,  and  unrea- 
sonable usages  from  those  whom  he  obliged  by  all  the  arts  of 
endearment  and  offers  of  the  biggest  kindness, — at  last  he  wei\t 
to  death  as  to  the  work  which  God  appointed  him,  that  he 
might  become  the  world's  sacrifice,  and  the  great  example  of 
holiness,  and  the  instance  of  representing  by  what  way  the 
world  was  to  be  made  happy, — even  by  sufferings,  and  so 
entering  into  heaven :  —  that  he  might,  I  say,  become  the 
Saviour  of  his  enemies,  and  the  elder  brother  to  his  friend% 
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and  the  Lord  of  Glory,  and  the  fountain  of  its  emanation. 
Then  it  was  that  God  gaye  new  testimonies  from  heaven :  ih^ 
sun  was  eclipsed  all  the  while  he  was  upon  the  cross,  and  yet 
the  moon  was  in  the  full ;  that  is,  he  lost  his  light,  not  be- 
cause any  thing  in  nature  did  invest  him,  but  because  the 
God  of  nature  (as  a  heathen  at  that  very  time  confessed,  who 
yet  saw  nothing  of  this  sad  iniquity)  did  sufier.  The  rocks 
did  rend,  the  veil  of  the  temple  divided  of  itself  and  opened 
the  inclosures,  and  disparked  the  sanctuary,  and  made  it 
pervious  to  the  Gentiles*  eye :  the  dead  arose,  and  appeared 
in  Jerusalem  to  their  friends;  the  centurion  and  divers  of 
the  people  smote  their  hearts,  and  were  by  these  strange 
indications  convinced  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  His 
garments  were  parted,  and  lots  cast  upon  his  inward  coat : 
they  gave  him  vinegar  and  gall  to  drink ;  they  brake  not  a 
bone  of  him,  but  they  pierced  his  side  with  a  spear,  looking 
upon  him  whom  they  had  pierced ;  according  to  the  prophe- 
cies of  him,  which  were  so  clear,  and  descended  to  minutes 
:and  circumstances  of  his  passion,  that  there  was  nothing 
left,  by  which  they  could  doubt  whether  this  were  he  o^ 
no,  who  was  to  come  into  the  world.  But  after  all  this, 
that  all  might  be  finally  verified  and  no  scruple  left,  after 
three  days'  burial,  a  great  stone  being  rolled  to  the  face  of 
the  grave  and  the  stone  sealed,  and  a  guard  of  soldiers 
placed  about  it,  he  arose  from  the  grave,  and  for  forty  days 
together  conversed  with  his  followers  and  disciples,  and 
beyond  all  suspicion  was  seen  of  five  hundred  brethren  at 
once,  which  is  a  number  too  great  to  give  their  consent  and 
testimony  to  a  lie,  and  it  being  so  publicly  and  confidently 
affirmed  at  the  very  time  it  was  done,  and  for  ever  after 
nrged  by  all  Christians,  used  as  the  most  mighty  demonstra- 
tion, proclaimed,  preached,  talked  of,  even  upbraided  to  the 
gainsayers,  affirmed  by  eye-witnesses,  persuaded  to  the 
kindred  and  friends,  and  the  relatives  and  companions  of  all 
those  five  hundred  persons  who  were  eye-witnesses,  it  is  infi- 
nitely removed  from  a  reasonable  suspicion ;  and  at  the  end 
of  those  days  was  taken  up  into  heaven  in  the  sight  of  many 
of  them,  as  EUaa  was  in  ^e  presence  of  Elisha.  ' 

Now  he  of  ^hom  all  these  thingi  are  true,  must  needs  be 
more  than  a  mere  man ;  and  that  they  were  true,  was  affirmed 
by  vory  many  eye-witnesses,  men  who  were  innocent,  plain 
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rn^Uf  mea  thfit  had  no  ba4  ends  to  serve,  men  that  looked;  for 
no  preferment  by  the  thing  in  this  life;  men  tq  whom  their 
master  told  they  were  to  e;|^pect  not  crowns  and  sceptres,  uot 
praise  of  men  or  wealthy  possessions,  not  power  and  eas6, 
bnt  a  Yolontary  casting  away  care  and  attendance  upon 
secular  affiurs  Uiat  they  might  attend  their  ministry.;  poverty 
imd  prisons,,  trouble  and  vexation,  persecution  and  labour* 
whippings  and  banishment,  bonds  and  death ;  and  for  a  re- 
ward they  n^ust  stay  till  a  good  day  came,  but  that  was  not 
to  be  at  all  in  this  world ;  and  when  the  day  of  reslitution 
^d  recompense  should  come,^  they  should  never  know  till  it 
came,  but  upon  the  hope  of  this  and  the  faith  of  Jesus,  and 
the  Word  of  God  so  taught,  so  consigned,  they  must  rely 
wholly  and  for  ever.  Now  let  it  be  considered,  how  could 
matters  of  fact  be  proved  better?  and  how  could  this  be  any 
•thing,  but  such  as  to  rely  upon  matters  of  fact?  Whait 
greater  certi^nty  can  we  have  of  any  thing,  that  was  ever 
4one  which  we  saw  not,  or  heard  not,—-  but  by  the  report  0(f 
wise  and  honest  persons?  especially  since  they  were  such, 
whose  life  and  li>reeding  was  so  far  from  ambition  and  ppmp- 
ousness,  that  as  they  could  not  naturally  and  reasonably 
hope  for  any  great  number  of  proselytes,  so  the  fame  that 
cpuld  be  hoped  for  amongst  them,  as  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
their  own  procuring,  and  consequently  uncertaii^, — ^^so  it 
must  ne^s  be  very  inconsiderable,  not  fit  to  outweigh  the 
dagger  and  the  loss,  nor  yet  at  all  valuable  by  them  whose 
education  and  pretences  were  against  it.  These  we  have 
plentifully.  But  if  these  men  are  numerous  and  united,  it  is 
more.  Then  we  have  more ;  for  so  many  did  affirm  tbes^ 
things  which  they  saw  and  heard,  that  thousands  of  people 
were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  them :  but  then  if  these  men 
offer  their  oath,  it  is  yet  more,  but  yet  not  so  much  as  w^ 
have,  for  they  sealed  those  things  with  their  blood;  they 
g^ve.  their  life  for  a  testimony .j  and  what  reward  can  any 
j^An  expecty  if  he  gives  his  life  for  a  lie  ?  Who  shall  make 
him  recompense,  or  what  can  tempt  him  to  do  it  knowingly  ? 
But. after  all,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  as  God  hates.  lying, 
so  he  hates  incredulity:  as  we  must  not  believe  a  lie^  so 
neither  stop  up  our  eyes  and  ears  against  truth ;  and  what  we 
do  eveiy.minute  of  our  lives  in  matters  of  little  and  of  greeat 
concernment,  if  we  refuse  to  do  in  our  religion, — which  yet 
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it  to  be  conducted  as  other  human  af&irs  are,  by  human 
itiBtfuments  and-  arguments  of  persuasion  proper  to  the 
ilature  of  the  thing, — it  is  an  obstinacy  that  is  as  contrary 
to  human  reason  as  it  is  to  Divine  faith. 

T%ese'things  relate  to  the  person  of  the  holy  Jesus;  and 
prove  'sufficiently  that  it  was  extraordinary,-* that  it  was 
Divine, —  that  God  was  with  him, — that  his  power  wrought 
in  him;  and>  therefore^  that  it  was  his  will  which  Jesus 
ttiughty  and  God  signed.  But  then  if  nothing  of  all  this 
had  been^  yet  eveii  the  doctrine  itself  proves  itself  Divine 
and  to  oeme  from  God. 

For  it  is  a  doctrine  perfective  of  human,  nature,  that 
teaches  us  to  love  God  and  to  love  one  another,  to  hurt 
no  masi;  and  to  do  good  to  every  man;  it  propines  to  i|8 
die  noblest,  the  highest,  and  the  bravest  pleasures  of  the 
world ;  die  joys  of  charity,  the  rest  of  innocence,  the  peace 
of  quiet'  spirits,  the  wealth  of  beneficence,  and  forbids  us 
snly  to  be  beasts  and  to  be  devils;  it  allows  all  that  God 
and  nature  intended,  and  only  restrains  the  excrescencies 
of  nature,  and  forbids  us  to  take  pleasure  in  that  which  is 
the  only  entertainment  of  devils,  in  murders  and  revenges, 
maHce  and  spiteful  words  and  actions ;  it  permits  corporal 
pleasures  where  they  can  best  minister  to  health  and  so- 
cieties, to  conversation  of  families  and  honour  of  commu- 
nities ;  it  teaches  men  to  keep  their  words  that  themselves 
may  be  secured  in  all  their  just  interests,  and  to  do  good  to 
tubers  that  good  may  be  done  to  them ;  it  forbids  biting  one 
another,  that  we  may  not  be  devoured  by  one  apother ;  and 
commands  obedience  to  superiors,  that  we  may  not  be  ruined 
in  confusions ;  it  combines  governments,  and  confirms'  all 
good  laws,  and  makes  peace,  and  opposes  and  prevents  wars, 
where  they  are  not  just,  and  where  they  are  not  necessary. 
It  ie  a  religion  that  is  life  and  spirit,  not  consisting  in  cere- 
monies and  external  amusements,  but  in  the  services  of  the 
heart,  and  the  real  fruit  of  lips  and  hands,  ibat  is,  of  good 
words  and  good  deeds ;  it  bids  us  to  do  that  to  God  which  is 
agreeaUe  to  his  excellencies, — that  is,  worship  him  with  the 
best  thing  we  have,  and  make  all  things  else  minister  to  it;  it 
bids  ue  to  do  that  to  our  neighbour,  by  which  he  may  be 
better :  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  natural  law,  and  agreeable 
to  our  natural  necessities,  and  promotes  our  natural  ends  and 
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desi^s :  it  does  not  destroy  reason,  but  instructs  it  in  yery 
many  things,  and  complies  with  it  in  all ;  it  hath  in  it  both 
heat  and  light,  and  is  not  more  effectual  than  it  is  beauteous; 
it  promises  every  thing  that  we  can  desire,  and  yet  promises 
nothing  but  what  it  does  effect ;  it  proclaims  war  against  all 
vices,  and  generally  does  command  every  virtue ;  it  teaches 
us  with  ease  to  mortify  those  affections,  which  reason  durst 
scarce  reprove,  because  she  hath  not  strength  enough  to 
conquer ;  and  it  does  create  in  us  those  virtues,  which  rea* 
son  of  herself  never  knew^-^and,  after  they  are  known, 
could  never  approve  sufficiently:  it  is  a  doctrine  in  which 
nothing  is  superfluous  or  burdensome,  nor  yet  is  there  any 
thing  wanting,  which  can  procure  happiness  to  mankind*  or 
by  which  God  can  be  glorified :  and  if  wisdom,  and  mercy,, 
and  justice,  and  simplicity,  and  holiness,  and  purity,  aiid 
meekness,  and  contentedness,  and  charity,  be  images  of  God 
and  rays  of  divinity,  then  that  doctrine  in  which  all  these 
shine  so  gloriously,  and  in  which  nothing  else  is  ingredient, 
must  needs  be  from  God;  and  that  all  this  is  true  in  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus,  needs  no  other  probation  but  the  reading 
the  words. 

For  that  the  words  of  Jesus  are  contained  in  the  Gospda, 
that  is,  in  the  writings  of  them,  who  were  eye-witnesses  and 
ear-witnesses  of  the  actions  and  sermons  of  Jesus,  is  not  at 
all  to  be  doubted ;  for  in  every  sect  we  believe  their  own 
records  of  doctrine  and  institution ;  for  it  is  madness  to  sup- 
pose the  Christians  to  pretend  to  be  servants  of  the  laws  of 
Jesus^  and  yet  to  make  a  law  of  their  own  which  he  mads 
not:  no  man  doubts  but  that  the  Alcoran  is  the  law  of 
Mahomet,  that  the  Old  Testament  contains  the  religion  pf 
the  Jews;  and  the  authority  of  these  books  is  proved  by  all 
the  arguments  of  the  religion,  for  all  the  arguments  pcnr- 
Ruading  to  the  religion  are  intended  to  prove  no  other  Uian 
is  contained  in  those  books;  and  these  having  been  for 
1500  years  and  more,  received  absolutely  by  all  Christiai^ 
assemblies,  if  any  man  shall  offer  to  make  a  question  of  their 
authority,  be  must  declare  bis  reasons, — for  the  disciples  of 
the  religion  have  sufficient  presumption,  security  and  pos- 
session, till  they  can  be  reasonably  disturbed ;  but  that  aow 
they  can  never  be  is  infinitely  certain,  because  we  have  Si^ 
long,  immemorial,  universal  tradition  that  these  books  wem 
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writteD*  in  those  timeSy  by  those  men^  whose  names  they  bear; 
they  Wiere  accepted  by  all  churches  at  the  very  first  notice, 
except  some  few  of  the  later,  which  were  first  received  by 
some  churches,  and  then  consented  to  by  all,  they  were 
ackoowledged  by  the  same^  and  by  the  next  age  for  genuine, 
their  authority  published,  their  words  cited,  appeals  made  to 
them  in  all  questions  of  religion,  because  it  was  known  and 
confessed  that  they  wrote  nothing  but  that  they  knew,  so 
that  they  were  not  deceived;  and  to  say  they  would  lie 
must  be  made  to  appear  by  something  extrinsical  to  this 
inquiry,  and  was  never  so  much  as  plausibly  pretended  by 
any  adversaries,  and  it  being  a  matter  of  another  man's  will, 
must  be  declared  by  actions,  or  not  at  all.     But  besides  the 
men  that  wrote  them  were  to  be  believed  because  they  did 
miracles, — they  wrote  prophecies,  which  are  verified  by  the 
event;  persons  were  cured  at  their  sepulchres,  a  thing  so 
famous  that  it  was  confessed  even  by  the  enemies  of  the 
religion :  and  after  all,  that  which  the  world  ought  to  rely 
upon,  is  the  wisdom,  and  the  providence,  and  the  goodness 
of  God ;  all  which  it  concerned  to  take  care  that  the  religion, 
which  himjself  so  adorned  and  proved  by  miracles  and  mighty 
signs,  should  not  be  lost,  nor  any  false  writings  be  obtruded 
instead  of  true,  lest,  without  our  fault,  the  will  of  God  be- 
come impossible  to  be  obeyed.     But  to  return  to  the  thing : 
all  those  excellent  tilings  which  singly  did  make  famous  so 
many  sects  of  philosophers,  and  remarked  so  many  princes 
of  their  pects,  all  of  them  united,  and  many  more  which  their 
eyes,  ifAfwra  wMrtpiiuv,  dark  and  dim  could  not  see,  are  heaped 
together  in  this  system  of  wisdom  and  holiness.     Here  are 
pliMn  precepts  full  of  deepest  mystery ;  here  a^e  the  measures 
of  holiness  s^nd  approaches  to  Qod  described ;  obedience  and 
conformity,  mortification  of  the  body,  and  elevations  of  the 
spirit,  absfrftptions  fro|n  earth,  and  arts  of  society  and  union 
with  heay^n,  degrees  of  excellencies,  and  tendencies  to  per- 
fection, iioitatiops  of  God,  and  conversations  with  him ;  these 
are  the  heights  and  descents,  upon  the  plain  grounds  of 
natural  reason,  and  natural  religion,~!-for  there  is  nothing  com- 
Qianded  but  what  our  reason  by  nature  ought  to  choose, 
and  yet  nothing  of  natural  reason  taught  but  what  is  height- 
efied  and  made  more  pevfect  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  when 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  religion,  that  is  against  flesh  and 
blood,  it  is  only  wl^en  flesh  a^d  bloo^  is  against  us  and 
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against  reason,  when  flesh  and  blood  either  wonid  hinder  iib 
from  great  feUcity,  or  bring  us  into  great  misery.  To  con- 
clude, it  is  such  a  law,  that  nothing  can  hinder  men  to 
receive  and.  entertain,  but  a  pertinacious  baseness  and  loye 
to  yice,  and  none  can  receive  it  but  those  who  resolve  -to 
be  good  and  excellent ;  and  if  the  holy  Jesus  had  come  into 
the  world  with  less  splendour  of  power  and  mighty  demooh 
strations,  yet  even  the  excellency  of  what  he  taught,  makes 
him  alone  fit  to  be  the  master  of  the  world. 

But  then  let  us  consider  what  this  excellent  person  did 
effect,  and  with  what  instruments  he  brought  so  great  things 
to  pass.  He  was  to  put  a  period  to  the  rites  of  Moses,  and 
the  religion  of  the  temple,  of  which  the  Jews  were  zealous 
even  unto  pertinacy;  to  reform  the  manners  of  all  man- 
kind, to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks,  to  break  in 
pieces  the  powor  of  the  devil,  to  destroy  the  worship  of  aH 
false  gods,  to  pull  down  their  oracles,  and  change  their 
laws,  and  by  principles  wise  and  holy  to  reform  the  false 
discourses  of  the  world.  But  see  what  was  to  be  taught^ 
a  trinity  in  the  unity  of  the  godhead,  cv  rpla  rfla  fv,  that 
is  the  Christian  arithmetic,  *'  Three  are  one,  and  one  are 
three,"  so  Lucian  in  his  Philopatris%  or  some  other  derides 
the  Christian  doctrine;  see  their  philosophy,  *'  Ex  nihilo 
nihil  fit"  No :  ''  £x  nihilo  omnia,"  *'  all  things  are' made  of 
nothing;"— and  a  Mah-Ood  and  a  God-Man,  the  same  per- 
son finite  and  infinite,  bom  in  time,  and  yet  from  all  etemily 
the  Son  of  God,  but  yet  born  of  a  woman,  and  she  a  maid, 
but  yet  a  mother ;  resurrection  of  the  dead,  reunion  of  «oul 
and  body ;  this  was  part  of  the  Christian  physics  or  their 
natural  philosophy.  But  then  certainly  their  moial  was  easy 
and  delicious.  It  is  so  indeed,  but  not  to  flesh  and  blood; 
whose  appetites  it  pretends  to  regulate  or  to  destroy,  to  re^ 
strtdn  or  else  to  mortify :  fasting  and  penance,  and  humility^ 
loving  our  enemies,  restitution  of  injuries,  and  self-denial, 
and  taking  up  the  cross,  and  losing  all  our  goods,  and 
giving  our  life  for  Jesus:  as  the  other  was  hard  to  be^ 
lieve,  so  this  is  as  hard  to  do.  But  for  whom  alid  under 
whose  conduct  was  all  this  to  be  believed,'  and  all  this 
to  be  done,  and  all  .this  to  be  aiflered?  surely  for  some 
glorious  and  mi^ty  prince,  whose  splendour  as  far  out-^ 
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shines  the  Roman  •tppire,  as  the  jewels  of  Cleopatra  out- 
shone the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  babe  at  Bethlehem.     No, 
it  was  not  80  neither.    For  idl  this  was  for  Jesus,  whom 
bis  folbwers  preached;  a  poor  babe  born  in  a  stable,  the 
son  of  a  earpenter,  cradled  in  a  cratch,  swaddled  in  poor 
douts;  it  was  for  him  iKfhom  they  indeed  called  a  God; 
but  yet -who,  all  thb  world  knew,  and  they  themselves  said; 
was  whipped  at  a  post,  nailed  to  a  cross ;  he  fell  under  the* 
malice  of  the  Jews  his  countrymen,  and  the  power  of  his 
Roman*  lords,'  a  cheap  and  a  pitiful  sacrifice  without  beauty 
and  without  splendour.    The  design  is  great,  but  does  not 
yet  seitai  possible;  but,  therefore,  let  us  see  what  instru- 
ments "the  holy  Jesus   chose   to   effect  these   so  mighty 
changes,  ta  persuade  so  many  propositions,  to  endear  so 
grieat  sufferings,  to  overcome  so  great  enemies,  to  master 
flM>  matiy  impossibilities,  which  this  doctrine,  and  this  law, 
fivm  this  master,  were  sure  to  meet  withal. 
'  'Here,  here  it  is  that  the  Divinity  of  the  power  is  pro- 
chimed.    When  a  man  goes  to  war,  he  raises  as  great  an 
aniay  as  he  can  to  out-number  his  enemy;  but  when  God 
fights,  three  hundred  men  that  lap  like  a  dog,  are  sufficient ; 
My,  one  word  can  dissolre  the  greateist  army.    He  that 
means  to  effect  any  thing,  must  have  means  of  his  own  pro-* 
poiti^nable ;  and  if  they  be  not,  he  must  fail,  or  derive  them 
from  the  mighty.    See  then  with  what  instruments  the  holy 
Jesus  sets  upon  this  great  reformation  of  the  world.    Twelve 
mta  of  obftcnre  and  poor  birth,  of  contemptible  trades  and 
quality,  without  learning,  without  breeding ;  these  men  were 
seilt'itttothe  midst  of  a  knowing  and  wise  worid  to  dispute 
with  the  mk>st  famous  philosophers  of  Greece,  to  outwit  all 
the  learning  of  Athens,  to  out*preach  all  the  Roman  orators ; 
to  tntroduo^  into  a  newly  settled  empire,  which  would  be 
impatient  of  novelties  and  change,  such  a  change  as  must 
destroy  all  their  temples,  or  remove  thence  all  their  gods: 
against  whicli  change  all  the  zeal  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
passions,  and  all  the  seeming  pretences  which  they  could 
make>  must  needs  be  violently  opposed ;  a  change  that  in- 
troduce new  laws,  and  caused  them  to  reverse  the  old,  to 
change  that  religion  under  which  their  fathers  long  did 
prosper,  and  under  which  the  Roman  empire  obtained  so 
great  a  grandeur,  for  a  reUgion  which  in  appearande  was  silly 
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and  humble,  meek  and  peaceable,  not  apt  indeed  to  do  harm ; 
but  exposing  men  to  all  the  harm  in  the  world,  abating  their 
courage,  blunting  their  swords,  teaching  peace  and  unactiye- 
ness,  and  making  the  soldiers'  arms. in  a  manner  useless,  and. 
untying  their  military  girdle;  a  religion  which  contradicted 
their  reasons  of  state,  and  erected  new  judicatories,  and  made 
the  Roman  courts  to  be  silent  and  without  causes ;  a  religion 
that  gave  countenance  to  the  poor  and  pitiful  (but  in  a  time 
when  riches  were  adored,  and  ambition  esteemed  the  greatest 
nobleness,  and  pleasure  thought  to  be  the  chiefest  good) ;  it 
brought  no  peculiar  blessing  to  the  rich  or  mighty,  unless, 
they  would  become  poor  and  bumble  in  some  real  sense  or 
other;  axeligion  that  would  change  the  face  of  things,  and. 
would  also  pierce  into  the  secrets  of  the  soul,  and  unravel 
all  the  intrigues  of  hearts,  and  reform  all  evil  manners,  and 
break  vile  habits  into  gentleness  and  counsel:  that  such  a 
religion  in  such  a  time,  preached  by  such  mean  persons, 
should  triumph  over  the  philosophy  of  the  world,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  subtle,  and  the  sermons  of  the  eloquent, 
and  the  power  of  princes,  and  the  interest  of  states,  and  the 
inclinations  of  nature,  and  the  blindness  of  zeal,  and  the  force 
of  custom,  and  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  the  busy  arts  of  the. 
devil,  that  is,  against  wit,  and  power,  and  money,  and  reli-. 
gion,  and  wilfulness,  and  fame,  and  empire,  which  are  all  the 
things  in  the  world  that  can  make  a  thing  impossible  ;  this, 
I  say,  could  not  be  by  the  proper  force  of  such  instruments ; 
for  no  man  can  span  heaven  with  an  infant's  palm,  nor  govern 
wise  empires  with  diagrams.  It  were  impudence  to  send  a 
footman  to  command  Ceesar  to  lay  down  his  arms,  to  disband 
his  legions,  and  throw  himself  into  Tiber,  or  keep  a  tavern 
next  to  Pompey'«  theatre ;  but  if  a  sober  man  shall  stand 
alone  unarmed,  undefended,  or  unprovided ;  and  shall  tell 
that  ha  will  make  the  sun  stand  still,  or  remove  a  mountain, 
or  reduce  Xerxes's  army  to  the  scantling  of  a  jingle  troop,, 
he  that  believes  he  will  and  can  do  this,  must  believe  he  does 
it  by  a  higher  power  than  be  can  yet  perceive,  and  so  it  was 
in  the  present  transaiction.  For  that  the  holy  Jesus  made 
invisible  powers  to  do  him  visible  honours,  that  his  apostles 
hunted  the  demons  from  their  tripods,  their  navels,  their 
dens,  their  hollow  pipes,  their  temples,  and  their  altars,  that 
be  made  the  oracles  silent,  as  Lucian,  Porphyry,  Celsu$,  and 
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Other  heathens  confess ;  that  against  the  order  of  new  things, 
whichy  let  them  be  ever  so  profitable  or  good,  do  yet  suffer 
reproach,  and  cannot  prevail  unless  they  commence  in  a 
time  of  advantage  and  favour, — yet  that  diis  should  flourish 
like  the  palm  by  pressure,  grow  glorious  by  opposition,  thrive 
by  persecution,  and  was  demonstrated  by  objections, — ^argues 
a  higher  cause  than  the  immediate  instrument.  Now  how  this 
higher  cause  did  intervene  is  visible  and  notorious :  the 
apostles  were  not  learixed,  but  the  holy  Jesus  promises  that 
he  would  send  down  wisdom  from  above,  from  the  Father  of 
spirits ;  they  had  no  power,  but  they  should  be  invested  with 
power  from  on  high ;  they  were  ignorant  and  timorous,  but 
he  would  make  them  learned  and  confident,  and  so  he  did : 
be  promised  that^  in  a  few  days,  he  would  send  the  Holy 
Ghost  uppn  them, — and  he  did  so  :  after  ten  days,  they  felt 
and  saw  a  glorious  immission  from  heaven,  lights  of  movable 
fire  sitting  upon  their  heads^  and  that  light  did  illuminate 
their  hearts,  and  the  mighty  rushing  wind  inspired  them 
with  a  power  of  speaking  divers  languages,  and  brought  to 
their  remembrances  all  that  Jesus  did  and  taught, — and  made 
them^  wise  to. conduct  souls,  and  bold  to  venture,  and  prudent 
to  advise,  and  powerful  to  do  miracles,  and  witty  to  convince 
gainsayers,  and  hugely  instructed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  gave 
thjBm  the  spirit  of  government  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
This  thing  was  so  public,  that,  at  the  first  notice  of  it,  three 
thousand  souls  were  converted  on  that  very  day,  at  the  very 
time,  when  it  was  done;  for  it  was  certainly  a  visible  demon- 
stration of  an  invisible  power,  that  ignorant  persons  who 
were  never  taught,  should,  in  an  instant,  speak  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  indeed  this  thing  was  so 
necessary  to  be  so^  and  so  certain  that  it  was  so,  so  public 
and  so  evident,  and  so  reasonable,  and  so  useful,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  whether  it  was  the  indication  of  a  greater, 
power,  or  a  greater  wisdom.  And  now  the  means  was  pro- 
portionable enough  to  the  biggest  end ;  without  learning  they 
could  not  confute  the  learned  world;  but  therefore  God 
became  their  teacher :  without  power  they  could  not  break 
the  devil's  violence,  but  therefore  God  gave  them  power; 
without  courage  they  could  not  contest  against  all  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  but  therefore  God  was  their 
strength,  and  gave  them  fortitude;  without  great  caution 
and  providence  they  could  not  avoid  the  traps  of  crafty  per- 
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gecutorSy  but  therefote  Ood  gare  them  caution,  and  made 
them  provident:  and  as  Bezaleel  and  Aholidb ^  received  the 
Spirit  of  God|  the  spirit  of  understanding,  to  enable  them  to 
work  exceHently  in  the  tabernacle,  so  had  the  apostles  to 
make  them  wise  for  the  work  of  God  and  the  ministeries  of 
his  diviner  tabernacle,  ^*  which  God  pitched,  not  man."  Im- 
mediately upon  this,  the  apostles,  to  make  a  fulness  of 
demonstration  and  an  undeniable  conviction,  gave  the  sphrit 
to  others  also,  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  to  the  men  of 
Samaria,  and  they  spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied ;  then 
they  preached  to  all  nations,  and  endured  all  persecutions, 
and  cured  all  diseases,  and  raised  the  dead  to  life,  and*  were 
brought  before  tribunals,  and  confessed  the  name  of  Jesus^ 
and  convinced  the  blasphemous  Jews  out  of  their  own  pro- 
phets, and  not  only  prevailed  upon  women  and  weak  men, 
but  even  upon  the  bravest  and  wisest.  All  the  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist,  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  Nicodemus 
and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  Sergius  the  President,  Dionysius 
an  Athenian  judge,  and  Polycarpus,  Justinus  and  Irenteus, 
Athenagoras  and  Origen,  TertuUian  and  Clemens  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  could  not  be  such  fools,  as,  upon  a  matter  hot 
certainly  true  but  probably  false,  to  unravel  their  former 
principles,  and  to  change  their  liberty  for  a  prison,  wealth 
for  poverty,  honour  for  disreputation,  life  for  death,  K  by 
such  exchange  they  had  not  been  secured  of  truth  and  holi- 
ness and  the  will  of  God. 

But  above  all  these  was  Saul,  a  bold  and  a  vritty,  a  zeal- 
ous and  learned  young  man,  who,  going  with  letters  to 
persecute  the  Christians  of  Damascus,  was,  by  a  light  from 
heaven,  called  from  his  furious  march,  reproved  by  God's 
angel  for  persecuting  the  cause  of  Jesus,  was  sent  to  the 
city,  baptized  by  a  Christian  minister,  instructed  and  sent 
abroad ;  and  he  became  the  prodigy  of  the  world  for  learning 
and  zeal,  for  preaching  and  writing,  for  labour  and  sufferance, 
for  government  and  wisdom;  he  was  admitted  to  see  the 
holy  Jesus  after  the  Lord  was  taken  into  heaven;  he  was 
taken  up  into  paradise ;  he  conversed  with  angels ;  he  saw 
unspeakable  rays  of  glory ;  and  besides  that  himself  said  it, 
who  had  no  reason  to  lie,  who  would  get  nothing  by  it  here 
but  a  conjugation  of  troubles,  and  who  should  get  nothing 

*  Exod.  xxxvi.  1. 
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'by  it  hereafter  if  it  were  iklse ; — besides  this  I  say^  that  he 
did  all  those  acts  of  seal  and  obedience  for  the  promotion  of 
tile  religidn;  does  demOniBtrate  he  had  reason  extraordinary 
for  sosudden a  change,  so  strange  a  labonr,  so  frequent  and 
incomparable- sufferings:  and,  therefore,  as  he  did  and  suf- 
fered so  much  upon  such  glorious  motives,  so  he  spared  not 
to  publisb  it  ta  all  the  world,  he  spake  it  to  kings  and  princes, 
he'  told  it  to  the  envious  Jews :  he  had  partners'  of  his  journey 
who  were  witnesses  of  the  miraculous  accident,  and  in  his 
publication  he  urged  the  notoriousness  of  the  fact,  as  a  thing 
not  feigned,  not  private,  but  done  at  nobh-day,  under  the 
test  of  competent  persons :  and  it  was  a  thing  that  proved 
itself,  for  it  was  effective  of  a  present,  a  great  and  a  per- 
manent change. 

But  now  it  is  no  new  wonder,  but  a  pursuance  of  the 
same  conjugation  of  great  and  divine  things,  that  the  fame 
and  religion  of  Jesus  was,  with  so  incredible  a  swiftness, 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  habitable  world;  from  one  end 
of  the  earth  unto  the  other;  it  filled  all  Asia  immediately,  it 
passed  presently  to  Europe,  and  to  the  furthest  Africans; 
and  all  the  way  it  went,  it  told  nothing  but  a  holy  and  a 
humble  story,  diathe  who  came  to  bring  it  into  the  world, 
died  an  ignominious  death  ;  and  yet  this  death  did  not  take 
away  their  courage,  but  added  much :  for  they  could  not  feai' 
deadi  for  that  Master,  whom  they  knew  to  have,  for  their 
sakes,  offered  death,   and  came  to  life  again.     But  now 
infinite  numbers  of  persons  of  all  sexes,  and  all  ages,  and  all 
countries,  came  in  to  the  holy  crucifix;  and  he  that  was 
crucified  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was,  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
even  in  Rome  itself,  and  in  Nero's  family,  by  many  persons, 
esteemed  for  a  <3od ;  and  it  was  upon  public  record  that  he 
was  so  acknowledged ;  and  this  was  by  a  Christian,  Justin 
Martyr,  urged  to  Uie  senate,  and  to  the  emperors  themselves, 
who,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  could  easily  have  confuted  the 
bold  allegation  of  the  Christian,  who  yet  did  die  for  that 
Jesus,  who  was  so  speedily  reputed  for  a  God ;  the  cross  was 
worn  upon  breasts,  printed  in  the  air,  drawn  upon  foreheads, 
carried  on  banners,  put  upon  crowns  imperial ;  and  yet  the 
Christians  were   sought  for  to  punishments,  and  exquisite 
punishments  sought  forth  for  them ;  their  goods  were  con- 
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fiscate^  their  names  odious,  prisons  were  their  houses,  and  so 
many  kinds  of  tortures  invented  for  them,  that  Domitius 
Ulpianus  hath  spent  seven  books  in  describing  the  variety  of 
tortures  the  poor  Christian  was  put  to  at  his  first  appearing ; 
and  yet  in  despite  of  all  this,  and  ten  thousand  other  ob- 
jections and  impossibilities,  whatsoever  was  for  them,  made 
the  religion  grow,  and  whatsoever  was  against  them,  made  it 
grow;  if  they  had  peace,  the  religion  was  prosperous, — if 
they  had  persecution,  it  was  still  prosperous;  if  princes 
fiivoured  them,  the  world  came  in  because  the  Christians 
lived  holily;  if  princes  were  incensed,  the  world  came  in 
because  the  Christians  died  bravely.  They  sought  for  death 
with  greediness ;  they  desired  to  be  grinded  in  the  teeth  of 
lions ;  and  with  joy  they  beheld  the  wheels  and  the  bended 
trees,  the  racks  and  the  gibbets,  the  fires  and  the  burning 
irons,  which  were  like  the  chair  of  Elias  to  them,  instru- 
ments to  carry  them  to  heaven,  into  the  bosom  of  their 
beloved  Jesus. 

Who  would  not  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  this  person, 
and  the  excellency  of  this  institution,  that  should  see  infants 
to  weary  the  hands  of  hangmen  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  ? 
and  wise  men  preach  this  doctrine  (br  no  other  visible  reward, 
but  shame  and  death,  poverty  and  banishment?  and  hang- 
men converted  by  the  blood  of  martyrs  springing  upon  their 
fiices,  which  their  impious  hands  and  cords  have  strained 
through  their  flesh?  Who  would  not  h^ive  confessed  the 
honour  of  Jesus,  when  he  should  see  miracles  done  at  the 
tombs  of  martyrs,  and  devils  tremble  at  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  Jesus,  and  the  world  running  to  the  honour  of  the 
poor  Nazarene,  and  kings  and  queens  kissing  the  feet  of  the 
poor  servants  of  Jesus?  Could  a  few  fishermen  and  a 
publican  efiect  all  this  for  the  son  of  a  poor  maiden  of  Judaea? 
Can  we  suppose  all  the  world,  or  so  great  a  part  of  mankind^ 
can  consent  by  chance,  or  suffer  such  changes  for  nothing  ? 
or  for  any  thing  less  than  this  ?  The  son  of  the  poor  maiden 
was  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  fishermen  spake  by  a  divine 
spirit,  and  they  caught  the  world  with  holiness  and  miracles, 
with  wisdom  and  power  bigger  than  the  strength  of  all  the 
Roman  legions. — And  what  can  be  added  to  all  this,  but  this 
thing  alone  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Jesus  ?     He  is  a   God, 
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or  at  least  is  taught  by  God^  who  can  foretell  future  con* 
tingeucies ;  and  so  did  the  holy  Jesus,  and  so  did  his  dis^ 
ciples. 

Our  blessed  Lord,  while  he  was  alive,  foretold,  that,  after 
his  de«th,  his  religion  should  flourish  more  than  when  he  was 
alive :  he  foretold  persecutions  to  his  disciples 4  he  foretold 
the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  in  a  very  few  days  after 
his  ascension,  which  within  ten  days  came  to   pass;  he 
prophesied  that  the  fact  of  Mary  Magdalen  in  anointing  the 
head  and  feet  of  her  Lord,  should  be  public  and  known  as 
the  Gospel  itself,  and  spoken  of  in  the  same  place ;  he  fore- 
told  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  signs  of  its  ap- 
proach, and  that  it  should  be  by  war ;  and  particularly,  after 
the  manner  of  prophets,  symbolically  named  the  nation 
should  do  it,  pointing  out  the  Roman  eagles ;  he  foretold  his 
death,  and  the  manner  of  it ;  and  plainly,  beforehand,  pub- 
lished his  resurrection,  and  told  them  it  should  be  the  sign 
to  that  generation,  viz.  the  great  argument  to  prove  him  to 
be  the  Christ;  he  prophesied  that  there  should  arise  false 
Christs  after  him,  and  it  came  to  pass,  to  the  extreme  great 
calamity  of  the  nation;  and  lastly,  he  foretold  that  his 
beloved  disciple,  St.  John,  should  tarry  upon  the  earth  till 
his  coming  again,  that  is,  to  his  coming  to  judgment  iipon 
Jerusalem;  and  that  his  religion  should  be  preached  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  it  should  be  scattered  over  all  the  world,  and 
be  received  by  all  nations ;  that  it  should  stay  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  till  his  last  coming  to  judge  all  the  world,  and 
that  **  the  g^tes  of  hell  should  i^ot  be  able  to  prevail  against 
his  church ;"  which  prophecy  is  made  good  thus  long,  till 
this  day,  and  is  as  a  continual  argument  to  justify  the 
divinity  of  the  author :  the  continuance  of  the  religion  helps 
to  continue  it,  for  it  proves  that  it  came  from  God,  who  fore- 
told that  it  should  continue ;  and  therefore  it  must  continue, 
because  it  came  from  God ;  and  therefore  it  came  from  God^ 
because  it  does  and  shall  for  ever  continue,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  holy  Jesus. 

But  after  our  blessed  Lord  was  entered  into  glory,  the 
disciples  also  were  prophets;  Agabus  foretold  the  dearth 
that  was  to  be  in  the  Roman  empire  ia  the  days  of  Claudius 
Caesar,  and  that  St.  Paul  should  be  bound  at  Jerusalem ;  St. 
Paul  foretold  the  entering  in  of  heretics  into  Asia  after  his 
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departure ;  and  he,  and  St.  Peter*  and  St.  Jude,  and  gen^ 
rally  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  had  two  great  predictions^ 
which  they  used,  not  only  as  a  verification  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jesnsy  but  as  a  means  to  strengthen  the  hearts  of  thedis- 
ciplesi  who  were  so  broken  with  persiBcution :  the  one  was, 
tlutt  there  shonid  arise  a  sect  of  vile  men,  who  should  be 
enemies  to  religion:  and  government^  and  cause  a*  great 
apostasy,  which  happened  notoriously  in  the;  sect  of  the 
Ottostios,  which  those  three  apostles  and  St.  John  noto- 
riously aind  plainly^  dot  describe;  and  the  other  was,  that 
although. the  Jewidi  nation  did  mightily  oppose  tlie  religion; 
it  should  be  but  for  a.' while;  for  they  should  be  desttoyed  in 
%.  short  time,  and  their  nation  made  extcemely  miserable ;  but 
for  the  ChriatianSyaf  they  woald  fly  from'  Jerusalem,  andgo 
to  Pella,  there  should  not  a  hair  of  their  head  perish.     The 
verification  of  this  prophecy  the  .Christians  extremely  longed 
for,  and  wondered  it  staid. so  long,  and  began  to  .be  troubled^ 
at  the  delay,  and  suspected  all  wasnot  well,  when  the  great 
proof  of  their  religion  was  not  verified ;  and  while  they  were 
in  thoughts  of  heart  concerning  it,  the  sad  catalysis  did 
<x>me,  and  swept  away  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  of 
the  natiouy  and  from  that  day  forward  the  nation  ¥ras  broken 
in  pieces,  with  intolerable  calamities,  they  are  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  are  a  vagabond  nation,  but  yet 
like  oilina  vessel. of  .wine,  broken  into  bubbles,  but  kept  in 
iheir  own  circles,  and  they  shall  never  be  a  united  peopfe  till 
tbey  are  servants  of  the  holy  Jeaus;  but  shall  remain  with* 
out  priest  or  temple,  without  altar  or  sacrifice,  without  city 
or  country ,^^  without  the  land  of  promise,  or  the  promise  of  a 
Messing,  tilLouf  Jesus  is.  their  High  Priest,  and  the  Shepherd 
to  gather  them  into  bis  fold :  and  this  Tery  thing  is  a  mighty 
demonstration  against  the  Jdws  by  their  own  prophets;  fot 
when  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  and  Malachi,  had  prophesied  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  calling- of  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  ch^ge  of  the  old  law,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  by 
the  Messias, — that  this  was  he,  was  theveforecertain, because 
lie  taught  the  wcdd  a:new-  taw ;  and  presently  after  the  publi- 
cation of'tfiis,  the  old'was  abrogate,  and  not  only  went  into 
desnetcidei/  hot.  into  a^  total  abolition  among  all  the  world  i 
diid;for  tbase'Of  the  remnant  of  the  scattered  Jews,  viAu^ 
obstinately  blaspheme,  the  law  is  become  impossible  to  them^ 
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and  they  placed  in  such  circumstances  that  they  need  not 
dispute  concerning  its  obligation :  for  it  being  external  and 
corporal,  ritual,  and  at  last  made  also  local,  when  the  circum- 
stances are  impossible,  the  law  that  was  wholly  ceremonial 
and  circumstantial  must  needs  pass  away ;  and  when  they 
have  lost  their  priesthood,  they  cannot  retain  the  law ;  as  no 
man  takes  care  to  have  his  beard  shayed,  when  his  head 
is  off. 

And  it  is  a  wonder  to  consider,  how  the  anger  of  God  is 
gone  out  upon  that  miserable  people,  and  that  so  great  a 
blindness  is  fallen  upon  them ;  it  being  evident  and  notorious, 
that  the   Old  Testament  was  nothing  but  a  shadow  and 
umbrage  of  the  New ;  that  the  prophecies  of  that  are  plainly 
verified  in  this ;  that  all  the  predictions  of  the  Messias  are 
most  undeniably  accomplished  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
so  that  they  cannot,  with  any  plausibleness  or  colour,  .be 
turned  any  other  way,  and  be  applied  to  any  other  person ; 
although  the  Jews  make  illiterate  sJlegations,  and  prodigious 
dreams,  by  which  they  have  fooled  themselves  for  sixteei^ 
hundred  years  together,  and  still  hope  vnthout  reason,  and 
^re.  confident  without  revelation,  and  pursue  a  shadow  while 
they  quit  the  glorious  body;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Christian  prays  for  his  conversion,  and  is  at  rest  in  the  truth 
of  Jesus,  and  hath  certain  inexpressible  confidences  and 
internal  lights,  clarities  of  the  Holy  Sp^it  of  God,  and  loves 
to  the  holy  Jesus  produced  in  his  soul, — that  he  will  die  when 
he  cannot  dispute,  and  is  satisfied  and  he  knows  not  how^ 
and  is  sure  by  comforts,  and  comforted  by  the  excellency  of 
his  belief,  which  speaks  nothing  but  holiness,  and  light  and 
reason,  and  peace  and  saUsfactions  infinite ;  because  he  is 
^ure  that  all  the  world  can  be  happy  if  they  would  live  by 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  that  neither  societies  of  men  nor 
single  persons  can  have  felicity  but  by  this, — and  that,  there- 
fore, God,  who  so  decrees  to  make  men  happy,  hath  also 
decreed  that  it  shall  for  ever  be  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
till  the  earth  itself  shall  be  no  more.     Amen. 

Noiy  if,  against  this  vast  heap  of  things,  any  man  shall 
but  confront  the  pretences  of  any  other  religion,  and  see  how 
they  hil  both  of  reason  and  holiness,  of  wonder  and  divinity, 
how  they- enter  by  force,  and  are  kept  up  by  human  interests, 
bow  ignorant  and  unholy,  how  unlearned  and  pitiful  are  their 
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against  reason,  when  flesh  and  blood  either  wonid  hinder  ns 
from  great  felicity,  or  bring  us  into  great  misery.  To  con- 
clude, it  is  such  a  law,  that  nothing  can  hinder  men  to 
receive  and  entertain,  but  a  pertinacious  baseness  and  love 
to  yice,  and  none  can  receive  it  but  those  who  resolve  to 
be  good  and  excellent ;  and  if  the  holy  Jesus  had  come  into 
the  world  with  less  splendour  of  power  and  mighty  demon- 
strations, yet  even  the  excellency  of  what  he  taught,  makes 
him  alone  fit  to  be  the  master  of  the  world. 

But  then  let  us  consider  what  this  excellent  person  did 
effect,  and  with  what  instruments  he  brought  so  great  things 
to  pass.  He  was  to  put  a  period  to  the  rites  of  Moses,  and 
the  religion  of  the  temple,  of  which  the  Jews  were  zealous 
even  unto  pertinacy;  to  reform  the  manners  of  all  man- 
kind, to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks,  to  break  in 
pieces  the  power  of  the  devil,  to  destroy  the  worship  of  all 
false  gods,  to  pull  down  their  oracles,  and  change  their 
laws,  and  by  principles  wise  and  holy  to  reform  the  fidse 
discburses  of  the  world.  But  see  what  was  to  bo  taught, 
a  trinity  in  the  unity  of  the  godhead,  tv  rpa  rfla  Iv,  that 
is  the  Christian  arithmetic,  '*  Three  are  one,  and  one  are 
three,"  so  Lucian  in  his  Philopatris%  or  some  other  derides 
the  Christian  doctrine;  see  their  philosophy,  ''  Ex  nihilo 
nihil  fit"  No :  ''  Ex  nihilo  omnia,"  ''  all  things  are' made  of 
nothing;"— and  a  Man-God  and  a  God-Man,  the  same  per- 
son finite  and  infinite,  bom  in  time,  and  yet  from  all  eternity 
the  Son  of  God,  but  yet  born  of  a  woman,  and  she  a  maid, 
but  yet  a  mother ;  resurrection  of  the  dead,  reunion  of  soul 
and  body ;  this  was  part  of  the  Christian  physics  or  their 
natural  philosophy.  But  then  certainly  their  moval  was  easy 
and  delicibus.  It  is  so  indeed,  but  not  to  flesh  and  blood; 
whose  appetites  it  pretends  to  regulate  or  to  destroy,  to  re^ 
strain  or  else  to  mortify :  fasting  and  penance,  and  humility^ 
loving  our  enemies,  restitution  of  injuries,  and  self-denial, 
and  taking  up  the  cross,  and  losing  all  our  goods,  and 
giving  our  life  for  Jesus:  as  the  other  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve, so  this  is  as  hard  to  do.  :  But  for  whom  and  under 
whose  conduct  was  all  this  to  be  believed,'  and  all  this 
to  be  done,  and  All  this  to  be  aiflered?  surely  fbr  some 
glorious  and  mi^ty  prince,  whxwe  splendour  as  -far  out- 
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shines  the  Roman  ctDpire,  as  the  jewels  of  Cleopatra  out- 
shone the  swaddling  dothes  of  the  babe  at  Bethlehem.  No^ 
it  was  not  so  neither.  For  all  this  was  for  Jesus,  whom 
his  fdlowers  preached ;  a  poor  babe  born  in  a  stable,  the 
son  of  a  earpenter,  cradled  ma  cratch,  swaddled  in  poor 
olout«;  it  was  for  him  whom  they  indeed  called  a  God; 
but  yet  whoy  all  thb  world  knew,  and  they  themselves  said; 
was  whipped  at  a  post,  nailed  to  a  cross ;  he  fell  under  thtf 
malice  of  the  Jews  his  countrymen,  and  the  power  of  his 
Roman:  lords,'  a  cheap  and  a  pitiful  sacrifice  without  beauty 
and  without  splendour.  The  design  is  great,  but  does  not 
yet  se^m  possible;  but,  therefore,  let  us  see  what  instru- 
ments the  holy  Jesus  chose  to  effect  these  so  mighty 
changes,  ta  persuade  so  many  propositions,  to  endear  so 
grisat  sufferings,  to  overcome  so  great  enemies,  to  master 
so  matiy  impossibilities,  which  this  doctrine,  and  this  law, 
from  this  master,  were  sure  to  meet  withal. 

'Here,  here  it  is  that  the  Divinity  of  the  power  is  pro- 
chimed.  When  a  man  goes  to  war,  he  raises  as  great  an' 
amiy  as  he  can  to  out-number  his  enemy;  but  when  God 
fights,  three  hundred  men  that  lap  like  a  dog,  are  sufficient ; 
My,  -one  word  can  dissolve  the  greatest  army.  He  that 
means  to  effect  any  thing,  must  have  means  of  his  own  pro-> 
portitoable ;  and  if  they  be  not,  he  must  fail,  or  derive  them 
from  the  mighty.  See  then  with  what  instruments  the  holy 
Jesus  sets  upon  this  great  reformation  of  the  world.  Twelve 
mito  of  obftcure  and  poor  birth,  of  contemptible  trades  and 
quality,  without  learning,  without  breeding ;  these  men  were 
sent  into  the  midst  of  a  knowing  and  wise  worid  to  dispute 
with  the  mpst  famous  philosophers  of  Greece,  to  outwit  all 
the  learning  of  Athens,  to  out*preach  all  the  Roman  orators ; 
to  tntroduo^  into  a  newly  settled  empire,  which  would  be 
impatient  of  novelties  and  change,  such  a  change  as  must 
destroy  all  their  temples,  or  remove  thence  all  their  gods : 
against  which  change  all  the  zeal  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
passions,  and  all  the  seeming  pretences  which  they  could 
make,  miust  needs  be  violently  opposed ;  a  change  that  in- 
troduce new  lawSi  and  caused  them  to  reverse  the  old,  to 
change  that  religion  under  which  their  fathers  long  did 
proflfp^,  and  under  which  the  Roman  empire  obtained  so* 
gt«ata  grandeur,  for  a  religion  \rhich  in  appearance  waa  silly 
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and  humble,  meek  and  peaceable,  not  apt  indeed  to  do  harm ; 
but  exposing  men  to  all  the  harm  in  the  world,  abating  their 
courage,  blunting  their  swords,  teaching  peace  and  unactive- 
ness,  and  making  the  soldiers'  arms. in  a  manner  useless,  and. 
untying  their  military  girdle;  a  religion  which  contradicted 
their  reasons  of  state,  and  erected  new  judicatories,  and  made 
the  Roman  courts  to  be  silent  and  without  causes ;  a  religion 
that  gave  countenance  to  the  poor  and  pitiful  (but  in  a  time 
when  riches  were  adored,  and  ambition  esteemed  the  greatest 
nobleness,  and  pleasure  thought  to  be  the  chiefest  good) ;  it 
brought  no  peculiar  blessing  to  the  rich  or  mighty,  unless 
they  would  become  poor  and  bumble  in  some  real  sense  or 
other;  axeligion  that  would  change  the  face  of  things,  and 
would  also  pierce  into  the  secrets  of  the  soul,  and  unravel 
all  the  intrigues  of  hearts,  and  reform  all  evil  manners,  and 
break  vile  habits  into  gentleness  and  counsel:  that  such  a 
religion  in  such  a  time,  preached  by  such  mean  persons, 
should  triumph  over  the  philosophy  of  the  world,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  subtle,  and  the  sermons  of  the  eloquent, 
and  the  power  of  princes,  and  the  interest  of  states,  and  the 
inclinations  of  nature,  and  the  blindness  of  zeal,  and  the  force 
of  custom,  and  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  the  busy  arts  of  the 
devil,  that  is,  against  wit,  and  power,  and  money,  and  reli- 
gion, and  wilfulness,  and  fame,  and  empire,  which  are  all  the 
things  in  the  world  that  can  make  a  thing  impossible ;  this, 
I  say,  could  not  be  by  the  proper  force  of  such  instruments ; 
for  no  man  can  span  heaven  with  an  infant's  palm,  nor  govern 
wise  empires  with  diagrams.  It  were  impudence  to  send  a 
footman  to  command  Caesar  to  lay  down  his  arms,  to  disband 
his  legions,  and  throw  himself  into  Tiber,  or  keep  a  tavern 
next  to  Pompey'«  theatre ;  but  if  a  sober  man  shall  stand 
alone  unarmckl,  undefended,  or  unprovided ;  and  shall  tell 
that  ha  will  make  the  sun  stand  still,  or  remove  a  mountain, 
or  reduce  Xerxes's  army  to  the  scantling  of  a  jingle  troop, 
he  that  believes  he  will  and  can  do  this,  must  believe  he  does 
it  by  a  higher  power  than  be  can  yet  perceive,  and  so  it  was 
in  the  present  transaction.  For  that  the  holy  Jesus  made 
invisible  powers  to  do  him  visible  honours,  that  his  apostles 
hunted  the  demons  from  their  tripods,  their  navels,  their 
dens,  their  hollow  pipes,  their  temples,  and  their  altars,  that 
be  made  the  oracles  silent,  as  Lucian,  Porphyry,  Celsus^  and 
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Other  heathens  confess ;  that  against  the  order  of  new  things, 
whichy  let  them  be  ever  so  profitable  or  good,  do  yet  suffer 
reproach,  and  cannot  prevail  unless  they  commence  in  a 
time  of  advantage  and  favour, — yet  that  ^is  should  flourish 
like  the  palm  by  pressure,  grow  glorious  by  opposition,  thrive 
by  persecution,  and  was  demonstrated  by  objections, — argues 
a  higher  cause  than  the  immediate  instrument.  Now  how  this 
higher  cause  did  intervene  is  visible  and  notorious :  the 
apostles  were  not  learixed,  but  the  holy  Jesus  promises  that 
he  would  send  down  wisdom  from  above,  from  the  Father  of 
spirits ;  they  had  no  power,  but  they  should  be  invested  with 
power  from  on  high ;  they  were  ignorant  and  timorous,  but 
he  would  make  them  learned  and  confident,  and  so  he  did : 
be  -promised  that,  in  a  few  days,  he  would  send  the  Holy. 
Ghost  uppn  them, — and  he  did  so :  after  ten  days,  they  felt 
and  saw  a  glorious  immission  from  heaven,  lights  of  movable 
fire  sitting  upon  their  heads,  and  that  light  did  illuminate 
their  hearts,  and  the  mighty  rushing  wind  inspired  theia 
with  a  power  of  speaking  divers  languages,  and  brought  to 
their  remembrances  all  that  Jesus  did  and  taught» — and  made 
them  wise  to. conduct  souls,  and  bold  to  venture,  and  prudent 
to  adnse,  and  powerful  to  do  miracles,  and  witty  to  convince, 
gainsayers,  and  hugely  instructed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  gave 
th^m  the  spirit  of  government  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
This  thing  was  so  public,  that,  at  the  first  notice  of  it,  three 
thousand  souls  were  converted  on  that  very  day,  at  the  very 
time,  when  it  was  done ;  for  it  was  certainly  a  visible  demon- 
stration of  an  invisible  power,  that  ignorant  persons  who 
were  never  taught,  should,  in  an  instant,  speak  all  the  Ian- 
g^uages  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  indeed  this  thing  was  so 
necessary  to  be  so^  and  so  certain  that  it  was  so,  so  public 
and  so  evident,  and  so  reasonable,  and  so  useful,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  whether  it  was  the  indication  of  a  greater, 
power,  or  a  greater  wisdom.  And  now  the  means  was  pro* 
portionable  enough  to  the  biggest  end ;  without  learning  they 
could  not  confute  the  learned  world;  but  therefore  God 
became  their  teacher :  without  power  they  could  not  break 
the  devil's  violence,  but  therefore  God  gave  them  power; 
without  courage  they  could  not  contest  against  all  the  vio-. 
lence  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  but  therefore  God  was  their 
strength,  and  gave  them  fortitude;  without  great  caution 
and  providence  they  could  not  avoid  the  traps  of  crafty  per- 
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secutorsy  but  therefote  God  gave  them  caution,  and  made 
ihem  provident:  and  as  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab ^  received  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  spirit  of  understanding,  to  enable  them  to 
work  excellently  in  the  tabernacle,  so  had  the  apostles  to 
make  them  wise  for  the  work  of  God  and  the  ministeries  of 
his  diviner  tabernacle,  **  which  God  pitched,  not  man/'  Im- 
mediately upon  this,  the  apostles,  to  make  a  fulness  of 
demonstration  and  an  undeniable  conviction,  gave  the  spirit 
to  others  also,  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  to  the  men  of 
Samaria,  and  they  spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied ;  then 
they  preached  to  all  nations,  and  endured  all  persecutions, 
and  cured  all  diseases,  and  raised  the  dead  to  life,  and  were 
brought  before  tribunals,  and  confessed  the  name  of  Jesus; 
and  convinced  the  blasphemous  Jews  out  of  their  own  pro- 
phets, and  not  only  prevailed  upon  women  and  weak  men, 
but  even  upon  the  bravest  and  wisest.  All  the  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist,  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  Nicodemus 
and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  Sergius  the  President,  Dionysius 
an  Athenian  judge,  and  Polycarpus,  Justinus  and  Ireneeus, 
Athenagoras  and  Origen,  TertuUian  and  Clemens  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  could  not  be  such  fools,  as,  upon  a  matter  not 
certainly  true  but  probably  false,  to  unravel  their  former 
principles,  and  to  change  their  liberty  for  a  prison,  wealth 
for  poverty,  honour  for  disreputation,  life  for  death,  if  by 
such  exchange  they  had  not  been  secured  of  truth  and  holi- 
ness and  the  will  of  God. 

But  above  all  these  was  Saul,  a  bold  and  a  witty,  a  zeal- 
ous and  learned  young  man,  who,  going  with  letters  to 
persecute  the  Christians  of  Damascus,  was,  by  a  light  from 
heaven,  called  from  his  furious  march,  reproved  by  God's 
angel  for  persecuting  the  cause  of  Jesus,  was  sent  to  the 
city,  baptized  by  a  Christian  minister,  instructed  and  sent 
abroad ;  and  he  became  the  prodigy  of  the  world  for  learning 
and  zeal,  for  preaching  and  writing,  for  labour  and  sufferance, 
for  government  and  wisdom;  he  was  admitted  to  see  the 
holy  Jesus  after  the  Lord  was  taken  into  heaven;  he  was 
taken  up  into  paradise ;  he  conversed  with  angels ;  he  saw 
unspeakable  rays  of  glory ;  and  besides  that  himself  said  it, 
who  had  no  reason  to  lie,  who  would  get  nothing  by  it  here 
but  a  conjugation  of  troubles,  and  who  should  get  nothing 
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by  it  hereafter  if  it  were  iaise ; — besides  this  I  say,  that  he 
did  all  tHose  acts  of  seal  and  obedience  for  the  promotion  of 
the  leligidny  does  demonstrate  he  had  reason  extraordinary 
for  so'sudden  a  change,  so  strange  a  labonr,  so  frequent  and 
incomparable- sufferings:  and,  therefore,  as  he  did  and  suf- 
fered so  mnch  upon  such  glorious  motives,  so  he  spared  not 
to  publish  it  to  all  the  world,  he  spake  it  to  kings  and  princes, 
he'  told  it  to  the  envious  Jews :  he  had  partners'  of  his  journey 
who  were  witnesses  of  the  miraculous  accident,  and  in  htt 
publication  he  urged  the  notoriousness  of  the  fact,  as  a  thing 
not  feigned,  not  private,  but  done  at  nobh-day,  under  the 
test  of  competent  persons :  and  it  was  a  thing  that  proved 
itself,  for  it  was  effective  of  a  present,  a  great  and  a  per- 
manent change. 

But  now  it  is  no  new  wonder,  but  a  pursuance  of  the 
same  conjugation  of  great  and  divine  things,  that  the  fame 
and  religion  of  Jesus  was,  with  so  incredible  a  swiftness, 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  habitable  world;  from  one  eml 
of  the  earth  unto  the  other;  it  filled  all  Asia  immediately,  it 
passed  presently  to  Europe,  and  to  the  furthest  Africans; 
and  all  the  way  it  went,  it  told  nothing  but  a  holy  and  a 
humble  story,  that  he  who  came  to  bring  it  into  the  world, 
died  an  ignominious  death ;  and  yet  this  death  did  not  take 
away  their  courage,  but  added  much :  for  they  could  not  feat' 
death  for  that  Master,  whom  they  knew  to  have,  for  their 
sakes,  offered   death,   and  came  to  life  again.     But  now 
infinite  numbers  of  persons  of  all  sexes,  and  all  ages,  and  all 
countries,  came  in  to  the  holy  crucifix ;  and  he  that  was 
crucified  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was,  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
even  in  Rome  itself,  and  in  Nero's  family,  by  many  persons, 
esteemed  for  a  God ;  and  it  was  upon  public  record  that  he 
was  so  acknowledged ;  and  this  was  by  a  Christian,  Justin 
Martyr,  urged  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  emperors  themselves, 
who,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  could  easily  have  confuted  the 
bold  allegation  of  the  Christian,  who  yet  did  die  for  that 
Jesus,  who  was  so  speedily  reputed  for  a  God ;  the  cross  was 
worn  upon  breasts,  printed  in  the  air,  drawn  upon  foreheads, 
carried  on  banners,  put  upon  crowns  imperial ;  and  yet  the 
Christians  were  sought  for  to  punishments,  and  exquisite 
punishments  sought  forth  for  them ;  their  goods  were  con- 
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fiscate,  their  names  odious,  prisons  were  their  houses,  and  so 
many  kinds  of  tortures  invented  for  them,  that  Domitius 
Ulpianus  hath  spent  seven  books  in  describing  the  variety  of 
tortures  the  poor  Christian  was  put  to  at  his  first  appearing ; 
and  yet  in  despite  of  all  this,  and  ten  thousand  other  ob- 
jections and  impossibilities,  whatsoever  was  for  them,  made 
the  religion  grow,  and  whatsoever  was  against  them,  made  it 
grow;  if  they  had  peace,  the  religion  was  prosperous, —  if 
they  had  persecution,  it  was  still  prosperous;  if  princes 
favoured  them,  the  world  came  in  because  the  Christians 
lived  holily;  if  princes  were  incensed,  the  world  came  in 
because  the  Christians  died  bravely.  They  sought  for  death 
with  greediness ;  they  desired  to  be  grinded  in  the  teeth  of 
lions ;  and  vnth  joy  they  beheld  the  wheels  and  the  bended 
trees,  the  racks  and  the  gibbets,  the  fires  and  the  burning 
irons,  which  were  like  the  chair  of  Elias  to  them,  instru- 
ments to  carry  them  to  heaven,  into  the  bosom  of  their 
beloved  Jesus. 

Who  would  not  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  this  person, 
and  the  excellency  of  this  institution,  that  should  see  infants 
to  weary  the  hands  of  hangmen  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  ? 
and  wise  men  preach  this  doctrine  fbr  no  other  visible  reward, 
but  shame  and  death,  poverty  and  banishment?  and  hang- 
men converted  by  the  blood  of  martyrs  springing  upon  their 
fiuses,  which  their  impious  hands  and  cords  have  strained 
through  their  flesh?  Who  would  not  have  confessed  the 
honour  of  Jesus,  when  he  should  see  miracles  done  at  the 
tombs  of  martyrs,  and  devils  tremble  ^t  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  Jesus,,  and  the  world  running  to  the  honour  of  the 
poor  Nazarene,  and  kings  and  queens  kissing  the  feet  of  the 
poor  servants  of  Jesus?  Could  a  few  fishermen  and  a 
publican  effect  all  this  for  the  son  of  a  poor  maiden  of  Judaea? 
Can  we  suppose  all  the  world,  or  so  great  a  part  of  mankind, 
can  consent  by  chance,  or  suffer  such  changes  for  nothing  ? 
or  for  any  thing  less  than  this  ?  The  son  of  the  poor  maiden 
was  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  fishermen  spake  by  a  divine 
spirit,  and  they  caught  the  world  with  holiness  and  miracles, 
with  wisdom  and  power  bigger  than  the  strength  of  all  the 
Roman  legions. — And  what  can  be  added  to  all  this,  but  this 
thing  alone  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Jesus  ?     He  is  a  God, 
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or  at  least  is  taught  by  God,  who  can  foretell  future  con- 
tiagencies ;  and  so  did  the  holy  Jesus,  and  so  did  his  dia^ 
ciples. 

Our  blessed  Lord,  while  he  was  aUve,  foretold,  that,  after 
his  death,  his  religion  should  flourish  more  than  when  he  was 
alive :  he  foretold  persecutions  to  his  disciples;  he  foretold 
the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  in  a  very  few  days  after 
his  ascension,  which  within  ten  days  came  to  pass;  he 
prophesied  that  the  fact  of  Mary  Magdakn  in  anointing  the 
head  and  feet  of  her  Lord,  should  be  public  and  known  as 
the  Gospel  itself,  and  spoken  of  in  the  same  place ;  be  fore-* 
told  the  destruction  of  Jeruscdem,  and  the  signs  of  its  ap- 
proach, and  that  it  should  be  by  war ;  and  particularly,  after 
the  manner  of  prophets,  symbolically  named  the  nation 
should  do  it,  pointing  out  the  Roman  eagles ;  he  foretold  his 
death,  and  the  manner  of  it ;  and  plainly,  beforehand,  pub- 
lished his  resurrection,  and  told  them  it  should  be  the  sign 
to  that  generation,  viz.  the  great  argument  to  prove  him  to 
be  the  Christ;  he  prophesied  that  there  should  arise  false 
Christs  after  him,  and  it  came  to  pass,  to  the  extreme  great 
calamity  of  the  nation;  and  lastly,  he  foretold  that  his 
beloved  disciple,  St.  John,  should  tarry  upon  the  earth  till 
his  coming  again,  that  is,  to  his  coming  to  judgment  upon 
Jerusalem ;  and  that  his  religion  should  be  preached  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  it  should  be  scattered  over  all  the  world,  and 
be  received  by  all  nations ;  that  it  should  stay  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  till  his  last  coming  to  judge  all  the  world,  and 
that  **  the  g^tes  of  hell  should  tkot  be  able  to  prevail  against 
his  church ;"  which  prophecy  is  made  good  thus  long,  till 
this  day,  and  is  as  a  continual  argument  to  justify  the 
divinity  of  the  author :  the  continuance  of  the  religion  helps 
to  continue  it,  for  it  proves  that  it  came  from  God,  who  fore* 
told  that  it  should  continue ;  and  therefore  it  must  continue, 
because  it  came  from  God ;  and  therefore  it  came  from  God^ 
because  it  does  and  shall  for  ever  continue,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  holy  Jesus. 

But  after  our  blessed  Lord  was  entered  into  glory,  the 
diseiples  also  were  prophets;  Agabus  foretold  the  dearth 
that  was  to  be  in  the  Roman  empire  ia  the  days  of  Claudius 
Csesar,  and  that  St.  Paul  should  be  bound  at  Jerusalem ;  St. 
Paul  foretold  the  entering  in  of  heretics  into  Asia  after  his 
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departure ;  and  be»  and  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Jude,  and  gene* 
rally  the  rest  of  the  apostles,   had  two  great  predictions^ 
which  they  used,  not  only  as  a  verification  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jeras,  but  as  a  means  to  strengthen  the  hearts  of  the  dis- 
ciples^ who  were  so  broken  with  persecution :  the  one  was, 
tluit  there  should  arise  a  sect  of  vile  men,  who  should  be 
enemies  to  religion  and  government,  and  cause  a*  gi'^at 
aposta8y>  which  happened  notoriously  in  the:  sect  of  the 
Gnostics,  which  those  diree  apostles  and  St.  John  noto- 
riously aind  plainly,  dos  describe;  and  the  other  was,  that 
dthough.the  Jewish  nation  did  mightily  oppose  tlie  religion^ 
itshould  be  but  for  a:  while;  for  they  should  be  destroyed  in 
ft^  short  time,  and  their  nation  made  extremely  miserable ;  but 
ibr  the  Christians^af  they  woald  fly  from*  Jerusalem,  and  go 
to.  Pella,  there  should  not  a  hair  of  their  head  perish.     The 
verification  of  this  prophecy  the  Christians  extremely  longed 
Sot,  and  wondered  it  staid. so  long,  and  began  to  be  troubled 
at  the  dday,  and. suspected  all  was  not  well,  when  the  great 
proof  of  their  religion  was  not  verified ;  and  while  they  were 
in  tboughta  of  heart  concerning  it,  the  sad  catalysis  did 
come,  and  swept  away. one  million  one  hundred  thousand  of 
ibe  nationy  and  from  that  day  forward  the  nation  was  broken 
in  pieces,  with  intolerable  calamities,  they  are  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  are  a  vagabond  nation,  but  yet 
hke  oilina  vessel,  of  wine,  broken  into  bubbles,  bujb  kept  in 
their  own  circles,  and  they  shall  n3ver  be  a  united  people  till 
tbey  are  servants  of  the  holy  J«&us;  but  shall  remain  with* 
tjmt  priest  or  temple,  without  altar  or  sacrifice,  without  city 
or  country,  without  the  land  of  promise,  or  the  promise  of  a 
hUsstng,  tilLour  Jesus  is  their  High  Priest,  and  the  Shepherd 
to  gather  them  into  bis  fold  :  and  this  Tery  thmg  is  a  mighty 
demonstraiion  against  the  Jdws  by  their  own  prophets ;  foi' 
when  Isaiah,' and  Jereuiab,  and  Malachi,  had  prophesied  the 
ftgection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  calling,  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  ch^ge  of  the  old  law,  and  the  introduoti<m  of  a  new  by 
the  Messias, — that  this  was  he,  was  therefore  certain,  because 
ht  taught  the  world  a-new-  law ;  and  presently  after  the  publi- 
dataon  of  this,  the  oldwas  abrogate,  and  not  only  went  into 
desoeltide/  bot.  into  a  total  abolition  anwng  all  the  world ; 
Mi ;  for  thiese '  Of  the  temnant  of  the  scattered  Jews,  who 
blaspheme,  the  law  is  become  impossible  to  them. 
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and  they  placed  in  such  circumstances  that  they  need  not 
dispute  concerning  its  obligation :  for  it  being  external  and 
corporal,  ritual,  and  at  last  made  also  local,  when  the  circum- 
stances are  impossible,  the  law  that  was  wholly  ceremonial 
and  circumstantial  must  needs  pass  away ;  and  when  they 
have  lost  their  priesthood,  they  cannot  retain  the  law ;  as  no 
man  takes  care  to  have  his  beard  shaved,  when  his  head 
is  off. 

And  it  is  a  wonder  to  consider,  how  the  anger  of  God  is 
gone  out  upon  that  miserable  people,  and  that  so  great  a 
blindness  is  fallen  upon  them ;  it  being  evident  and  notorious, 
that  the  Old  Testament  was  nothing  but  a  shadow  and 
mnbrage  of  the  New ;  that  the  prophecies  of  that  are  plainly 
verified  in  this ;  that  all  the  predictions  of  the  Messias  are 
most  undeniably  accomplished  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christy 
so  that  they  cannot,  with  any  plausibleness  or  colour,  be 
turned  any  other  way,  and  be  applied  to  any  other  person ; 
although  the  Jews  make  illiterate  aJlegations,  and  prodigious 
dreams,  by  which  they  have  fooled  themselves  for  sixteen 
hundred  years  together,  and  still  hope  without  reason,  and 
are.  confident  without  revelation,  and  pursue  a  shadow  while 
they  Quit  the  glorious  body ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Christian  prays  for  his  conversion,  and  is  at  rest  in  the  truth 
of  Jesus,  and  hath  certain  inexpressible  confidences  and 
internal  lights,  clarities  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  loves 
to  the  holy  Jesus  produced  in  his  soul, — that  he  will  die  when 
he  cannot  dispute,  and  is  satisfied  and  he  knows  not  how^ 
and  is  sure  by  comforts,  and  comforted  by  the  excellency  of 
bis  belief,  which  speaks  nothing  but  holiness,  and  light  and 
reason,  and  peace,  and  satisfactions  infinite ;  because  he  is 
$ure  that  all  the  world  can  be  happy  if  they  would  live  by 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  that  neither  societies  of  men  nor 
single  persons  can  have  felicity  but  by  this, — and  that,  there- 
fore, God,  who  so  decrees  to  make  men  happy,  hath  also 
decreed  that  it  shall  for  ever  be  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
till  the  earth  itself  shall  be  no  more.     Amen. 

Noiy  if,  against  this  vast  heap  of  things,  any  man  shall 
but  confront  the  pretences  of  any  other  religion,  and  see  how 
they  f^l  both  of  reason  and  holiness,  of  wonder  and  divinity, 
how  they  enter  by  force,  and  are  kept  up  by  human  interests, 
bow  ignorant  and  unholy,  how  unlearned  and  pitiful  are  their 
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pretences,  the  darknesses  of  these  must  add  great  eminency 
to  the  brightness  of  that.  For  the  Jews'  religion,  which 
came  from  heaven,  is^  therefore,  not  now  to  be  practised, 
because  it  did  come  from  heaven,  and  was  to  expire  into  the 
Christian,  it  being  nothing  but  the  image  of  this  perfection ; 
and  the  Jews  needed  no  other  argument  but  this,  that  God 
hath  made  theirs  impossible  now  to  be  done, — for  he  that  ties 
to  ceremonies  and  outward  usages,  temples  and  altars, 
sacrifices  and  priests,  troublesome  and  expensive  rites,  and 
figures  of  future  signification,  means  that  there  should  be  an 
abode  and  fixed  dwelling,  for  these  are  not  to  be  done  by  an 
ambulatory  people ;  and,  therefore,  since  Qod  hath  scattered 
the  people  into  atoms  and  crumbs  of  society,  without  temple 
or  priest,  without  sacrifice  or  altar,  without  urim  or  thummim, 
without  prophet  or  vision,  even  communicating  with  them 
no  way  but  by  ordinary  providence,  it  is  but  too  evident, 
that  Ood  hath  nothing  to  do  with  them  in  the  matter  of  that 
religion,  but  that  it  is  expired,  and  no  way  obligatory  to 
them  or  pleasing  to  him,  which  is  become  impossiUe  to  be 
acted:  whereas  the  Christian  religion  is  as  eternal  as  the 
soul  of  a  man,  and  can  no  more  cease  than  our  spirits  can 
die,  and  can  worship  upon  mountains  and  caves,  in  fields 
and  churches,  in  peace  and  war,  in  solitude  and  society,  in 
persecution  and  in  sunshine,  by  night  and  by  day,  and  be 
solenmized  by  clergy  and  laity  in  the  essential  parts  of  it» 
and  is  the  perfection  of  the  soul,  and  the  highest  reason  of 
man,  and  the  glorification  of  God. 

But  for  the  heathen  religions,  it  is  evidently  to  be  seen, 
that  they  are  nothing  but  an  abuse  of  the  natural  inclination 
which  all  men  have  to  worship  a  God,  whom  because  they 
know  not,  they  guess  at  in  the  dark;  for  that  they  know 
there  is  and  ought  to  be  something  that  hath  the  care  and 
providence  of  their  affairs.  But  the  body  of  their  religion  is 
nothing  but  little  arts  of  governments,  and  stratagems  of 
princes,  and  devices  to  secure  the  government  of  new  usurpers, 
or  to  make  obedience  to  the  laws  sure,  by  being  sacred,  and 
to  make  the  yoke  that  was  not  natural,  pleasant  by  some- 
thing that  is.  But  yet  for  the  whole  body  of  it,  who  sees 
not  that  their  worshippings  could  not  be  sacred,  because 
they  were  done  by  something  that  is  impure?  They  ap- 
peased their  gods  with  adulteries  and  impure  mixtures,  by 
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rach  things  which  Cato  was  ashamed  to  see,  by  glattonous 
eatings  of  flesh,  and  impious  drinkings :  and  they  did  ^*  litare 
in  humano  sangaine,''  they  sacrificed  men,  and  women,  and 
children  to  their  deemons, — as  is  notorious  in  the  rites  of 
Bacchus  Omesta  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  of  Jupiter,  to 
whom  a  Greek  and  Greekess,  a  Galatian  and  Galatess,  were 
yearly  offered ;  in  the  answers  of  the  oracles  to  Galchas,  aa 
appears  in  Homer  and  Virgil ;  who  sees  not  that  crimes  were 
warranted  by  the  example  of  their  immortal  gods,  and  that 
what  did  dishonour  themselves,  they  sang  to  the  honour  of 
their  gods,  whom  they  affirmed  to  be  passionate  and  proud, 
jealous  and  revengeful,  amorous  and  lustful,  fearful  and  im- 
patient, drunken  and  sleepy,  weary  and  wounded ;  that  the 
religions  were  made  lasting  by  policy  and  force,  by  igno- 
rance and  the  force  of  custom,  by  the  preferring  an  invete- 
rate error,  and  loving  of  a  quiet  and  proisperous  evil,  by  the 
arguments  of  pleasure,  and  the  correspondences  of  sensuality, 
by  the  fraud  of  oracles,  and  the  patronage  of  vices ;  and 
because  they  feared  every  change  as  an  earthquake,  as 
supposing  overtumings  of  their  old  error  to  be  the  eversion 
of  their  well  established  governments:  and  it  had  been 
ordinarily  impossible  that  ever  Christianity  should  have 
entered,  if  the  nature  and  excellency  of  it  had  not  been  such 
as  to  enter  like  rain  into  a  fleece  of  wool,  or  the  sun  into  a 
window  without  noise  or  violence,  without  emotion  and 
disordering  the  political  constitution,  without  causing  trouble 
to  any  man  but  what  his  own  ignorance  or  peevishness  was 
pleased  to  spin  out  of  his  own  bowels ;  but  did  establish, 
governments,  secure  obedience,  made  the  laws  firm,  and  the 
persons  of  princes  to  be  so  sacred ;  it  did  not  oppose  force 
by  force,  nor  '  strike  princes  for  justice ;'  it  defended  itself 
against  enemies  by  patience,  and  overcame  them  by  kind- 
ness ;  it  was  the  great  instrument  of  God  to  demons^te  his 
power  in  our  weaknesses,  and  to  do  good  to  mankind  by 
the  imitation  of  his  excellent  goodness. 

Lastly;  He  that  considers  concerning  the  religion  and 
person  of  Mahomet,  that  he  was  a  vicious  person,  lustful  and 
tyrannical, — that  he  propounded  incredible  and  ridiculous 
propositions  to  his  disciples, — that  it  entered  by  the  sword, 
by  blood  and  violence,  by  murder  and  robbery, — that  it 
pTDpounds  sensual  rewards,  and  allures  to  compliance,  by 
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bribing  our  basest  lusts,  that  it  copserves  itself  by  the  savM 

laeans  it  entered;  that  it  is  unlearned  luod  foolisb.  against 

reason,  and  the  discourses  of  all  wiise  men, — that  it  did  oo 

v^racles  and  made  false  prophecies:  in  short,  that  in  the 

person  that  founded  it,  in  the  article  it  persuades,  in  the 

manner  of  prevailing,  in  the  reward  it  offers,  it  is  unholy^  and 

foolish,  and  rude ;   it  must  needs  appear  to  be  void  of  all 

pretence,  and  that  no  man  of  reason  caiji  ever  be  fairly 

persuaded  by  arguments,  that  it  is  the  daughter  of  God,  and 

^ame  down  from,  heaven.    Since,  therefore,  there  is  nothing 

to  be  said  for  any  other  religion,  and  so  very  much  for 

Christianity,  every  one  of  whose  pretences  can  be  proved  a# 

well  as  the  things  themselves  do  require,  and  as  all  th^ 

world  expects  such  things  should  be  proved ;  it  follows,  that 

the  holy  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  that  his  religion  is  com^ 

manded  by  God,  and  is  that  way  by  which  he  will  be 

worshipped  and  honoured,  and  that ''  there  is  no  other  name 

imder  heaven  by  which  we  can  be  saved,  but  only  by  the 

name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."    He  that  puts  his  soul  upon  this, 

pannot  ^perish ;  ^neither  can  he  be  reproved,  who  hath  so 

Qittch  reason  and  argument  for  his  religion.    **  Sit  anima 

ntiea  cum  Christianis ;"  I  pray  God  ^'  my  soul  may  be  num- 

]l>er€td  amongst  the  Christians." 

llUB  wagtfyov  I  have  here  brought  as  an  instance  of  moral 
demonstration,  not  only  to  do  honour  to  my  dearest  Lord, 
by  speaking  true  and  great  things  of  his  name,  and  en* 
deavouring  to  advance  and  establish  his  kingdom,  but  to 
.represent  in  order  to  the  first  intention,  that  a  heap  of  pro- 
babilities may,  in  some  cases,  make  a  sure  conscience :  for, 
as  Cicero  says  %  '^  Probabile  id  est,  quod  habet  in  se  quan- 
dam  aimilitudineofi,  sive  id  falsum  est,  sive  veruin."    For 
probability  is  not  in  the  thing  properly,  for  every  thing  is 
true  or  false  in  itself,  and  even  false  things  may  have  the 
£|ce  and  the  likeness  of  truth,  and  cozen  even  wise  persons. 
It  was  said  of  Bias,  in  Diogenes  Laertius^  '*  Orator  summus 
et  vehemeps,  sed  in  bonam  causam  dic^ndi  vim  omnem 
exercuit;"  he  could  speak  excellently,  but  thea  he  spake 
best  ivhen  he  had  an  ill  cause.    This  Lactantius  calls  ^  ar- 
.  gutam  malitiam,'  *  a  cunning  and  an  eloquent  maUce.'     But 

-      *  De  iDventione,  lib.  r.  C..46.  Promt,  {>.  179. 
^  Longolii,  Ub.  i.  c.  5.  s.  2(.  |^.  87. 
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ilvHi,  as  falsahood  nmy  pot  on  the  iace  of  truths  so  may 
iratb  also  like  itself;  and,  indeed,  every  truth  that  meo 
preach  ia  religion,  is  at  least  probable,  that  is,  there  is  SQ 
much  to  be  said  for  it,  that  wise  and  good  men  may  be  per- 
snaded  into  every  truth ;  and  the  cause  that  it  is  only  pro^ 
bable  is  by  reason  of  our  want  of  knowledge  of  things ;  but 
if  it  so  happen  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  truth,  and 
little  or  nothing  against  it,  then  it  is  a  moral  demonstration^ 
that  is,  it  ought  to  persuade  firmly,  and  upon  it  we  may  rest 
confidently. 

This  only  I  am  to  admonish,  that  our  assent  in  these 
cases  is  not  to  be  greater  than  the  force  of  the  premises;  and 
therefore  the  church  of  Rome, —  ofiering  to  prove  all  her  relir 
gion  as  it  distinguishes  from  the  other  divisions  of  Chris- 
tians only  by  some  prudential  motives,  or  probable  induce- 
nents,  and  yet  requiring  that  all  her  disciples  should  believe 
it  with  divine  and  infallible  faith,  as  certainly  as  we  believe  a 
mathematical  demonstration, — does  unjusUy  require  brick 
where  she  gives  no  straw,  and  builds  a  tower  upon  a  bulrush^ 
and  confesses  that  her  interest  is  stronger  than  her  argument, 
and  that  where  by  direct  proof  she  cannot  prevail,  she  by 
little  arts  would  affiright  the  understanding.  For  to  give  a 
perfect  assent  to  probable  inducements  can  neither  be  reason- 
iM»  nor  possible  for  considering  persons,  unless  these  con^ 
ditionS'be  in  it 

The  JUquisUes  or  Conditions  of  a  Moral  Demonstration  for 

the  assuring  our  Conscience. 

1.  That  the  thing  be  the  most  probable  to  us  in  our  present 
condition :  for  there  are  summities  and  principalities  of  proba- 
|ioB  proportionable  to  the  ages  and  capacities  of  men  and 
women.  A  little  thing  determines  a  weak  person;  and. 
children  believe  infinitely  whatsoever  is  told  to  Uiem  by  their 
parents  or  tutors,  because  they  have  nothing  to  contest 
against  it.  For  in  all  probable  discourses,  there  is  an  allay 
and  abatement  of  persuasion  by  the  opposition  of  argument 
to  argument;  but  they  who  have  nothing  to  opppse,  an4 
have  no  reason  to  suspect,  must  give  themselves  up  wholly 
tQ  it ;  find  then  every  thing  that  comes,  is  equally  the  highest, 
because  it  fully  and  finally  must  prevail.  But  then  that  which 
prevails  in  infancy,  seems  childish  and  ridiculous  in  our  youth ; 
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and  then  we  are  concladed  by  some  pretences  and  pratty 
umbrages  of  things,  which,  for  want  of  experiences,  we 
think  very  well  of;  and  we  can  then  do  no  more  ;  that  is  a 
demonstration  to  us,  which  must  determine  us :  and  these  little 
things  must  then  do  it,  because  something  must  be  done,  and 
we  must  do  it  as  wisely  as  we  may,  but  no  man  is  bound  to  be 
wiser  than  he  can.  As  the  thing  seems,  either  in  its  own 
Ught  or  in  our  position,  so  we  are  to  giye  our  assent  unto  it. 

2.  A  heap  of  .probable  inducements  ought  to  prevail,  as 
being  then  a  moral  demonstration,  when  the  thing  is  not 
capable  of  a  natural ;  for  then  probabilities  ought  to  prevail, 
when  they  are  the  best  argument  we  have.  For  if  any  man 
shall  argue  thus : '  It  is  not  probable  that  God  would  leave  his 
church  without  sufficient  means  to  end  controversies,  and 
since  a  living  infallible  judge  is  the  most  effective  to  this 
purpose,  it  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  and  relied  upon,  that 
God  hath  done  so/  This  argument  ought  not  to  prevail  as  a 
moral  demonstration ;  for  though  there  are  some  semblances 
and  appearances  of  reason  in  it,  '^  Nihil  est  tam  incredibile, 
quod  non  dicendo  fiat  probabile;**  said  Cicero  in  his  Para- 
doxes*; ''  there  is  nothing  so  incredible,  but  something  may 
be  said  for  it  f  and  a  witty  man  may  make  it  plausible,  yet 
there  are  certainties  against  it.  For  God  hath  said  expressly, 
that  ''  every  man  is  a  Uar,"  and  therefore  we  are  commanded 
to  ^'  call  no  man  master  upon  earth  ;**  and  the  nature  of  man  is 
weak,  and  his  understanding  trifling,  and  every  thing  abuses 
him,  and  every  man  that  is  wise,  sees  his  own  ignorance,  and 
he  that  is  not  wise  is  easily  deceived, — and  they  who  have  pre- 
tended to  be  infallible,  have  spoken  pitiful  things,  and  fallen 
into  strange  errors,  and  cannot  be  guajrded  from  shame  without 
a  whole  legion  of  artifices  and  distinctions,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
certam  that  no  man  is  infallible ;  and  where  the  contrary  is  cer- 
tain, the  probable  pretence  is  but  a  fallacy  and  an  art  of  illusion. 

3.  There  can  be  no  moral  demonstration  against  the 
word  of  God,  or  Divine  revelation.  He  that  should  flatter 
himself  with  thinking  the  pains  of  hell  shall  not  be  eternal, 
because  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  God  to  in- 
flict a  never  ceasing  pain  for  a  sudden  and  transient  plea- 
sure,  and  that  there  can  be  no  proportion  between  finite 

•  Vntt.  sd  Psr.  }  4.  Wettd,  psgc  fiO. 
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^Jii  infinite,  and  yet  God  who  is  the  fountain  of  justice  will 
observe  proportions ;  or  if  there  could  be  ten  thousand  more 
little  things  «aid  to  persuade  a  sinning  man  into  confidences 
of  an  end  of  torment : — yet  he  would  find  himself  deceived, 
for  all  would  be  light  when  put  into  the  balance  against  these 
words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  **  Where  the  worm  never  dies, 
and  the  fire  never  goeth  out.*' 

4.  Where  there  is  great  probability  on  both  sides,  there 
neither  of  them  can  pretend  to  be  a  moral  demonstration,  or 
directly  to  secure  the  conscience:  for  contradictions  caa 
never  be  demonstrated ;  and  if  one  says  true,  the  other  is  a 
fair  pretender,  but  a  foul  deceiver;  and,  therefore,  in  this 
case  the  conscience  is  to  be  secured  indirectly  and  collaterally 
by  the  diligence  of  search,  the  honesty  of  its  intention,  the 
heartiness  of  its  assent,  the  infirmity  of  the  searcher,  and  the 
unavoidableness  of  hia  mistake. 

5.  The  certainty  of  a  moral  demonstration  must  rely 
upon  some  certain  rule,  to  which,  as  to  a  centre,  all  the  little 
and  great  probabilities,  like  the  lines  of  a  circumference, 
must  turn ;  and  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  matter  of  the 
question,  then  conscience  hath,  ly  luy^,  one  great  axiom  ta 
rely  upon,  and  that  is,  that  *  God  is  just,^  and  *  God  i^  good^ 
and  requires  no  greater  probation  than  he  hath  enabled  us  to 
find/ 

6.  In  probable  inducements,  God  reoxures  only  such  an 
assent  as  can  be  efiective  of  our  duty  ana  obedience,  such  a 
one  as  we  will  rely  upon  to  real  events,  such  as  merchanta 
have  when  they  venture  their  goods  to  sea  upon  reasonable 
hopes  of  becoming  rich,  or  armies  fight  battles  in  hope  of 
Tictory,  relying  upon  the  strength  they  h^ve,  as  probable  to 
prevail)  and  if  any  article  of  our  religion  be  so  proved  to  us 
as  that  we  will  reduce  it  to  practice,  own  all  its  consequences, 
live  according  to  it,  and  in  the  pursuance  of  it,  hope  for 
God's  mercy  ai^d  acceptance,  it  is  an  assent  as  great  as  the 
thing  will  bear,  and  yet,  as  much  as  our  duty  will  require ; 
for  in  these  cases  no  man  is  wise,  but  he  whose  ears  and 
heart  are  open  to  hear  the  instructions  of  any  man  who  ia 
wiaer  and  better  than  himself. 

7«  Rules  of  prudence  are  never  to  be  accepted  against  a 
rule  of  logic,  or  reason,  and  strict  discourses,  I  remember^ 
that  Bellarmine,  going  to  prove  purgatory  ffQQi  th?  words  of 
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ouf  blessed  SaViour,  ^'  It  shall  not  be  fbirgiren  him  In  this 
worM,  nor  in  the  world  to  come  ;'*  argues  thus,  '  If  this  shall 
not  be  forgiren  in  the  world  to  come,  then  it  implies  that 
some  flins  are  there-  forgiven,  and,  therefore,  there  is  a  pur- 
gatory; because  in  heaven  there  are  no  sins,  and  in  hell  there 
are  none  forgiven.  This  (says  he)  concludes  not  by  the  rule 
of  logicians,  but  it  does  by  the  rule  of  prudence/  Now  this' 
to  all  wise  men  must  needs  appear  to  be  an  egregious  prevari- 
cation even  of  common  sense ;  for  if  the  rules  of  logic  be 
true,  then'  it  is  not  prudence,  but  imprudence  that  contradicts 
diem,  unless  it  be  prudence  to  tell,  or  to  believe,  a  lie.  For  the 
use  of  prudence  is  to  draw  from  conjectures  a  safe  and  a  wise 
conclusion,  when  there  are  no  certain  rules  to  guide  us.  But 
against  the  certain  rules  it  is  folly  that  declares,  not  pru- 
dence; and  besides  that  this  conjecture  of  Bellarmine  is 
wholly  against  the  design  of  Christ,  who  intended  there  only 
tD  say,  that '  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  should  never  be 
pardoiled;'  it  fSuls  also  in  the  main  inquiry,  for  although 
there  are  no  sins  in  heaven,  and  in  hell  none  are  forgiven, 
yet,  at  the  day  of  judgment  all  the  sins  of  the  penitent  shall 
be  forgiven  and  acquitted  with  a  blessed  sentence:  but 
besides  this,  the  manner  of  expression  is  such  as  may  with 
prudence  be  expounded,  and  yet  to  no  such  purpose  as  he 
dreams.  For  if  I  should  say,  Aristobulus  was  taJ^en  awayy 
that  neither  in  this  life,  nor  after  his  death,  his  eyes  might 
see  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  does  it  follow  by  the  rulef 
of  prudence,  therefore,  some  people  can  see  in  their  grave,  or 
in  die  state  of  separation-with  their  bodily  eyes?  But  as  to 
the  main  inquiry,  what  is  to  be  the  measure  of  prudence  ? 
For  some  confident  people  think  themselves  very  prudent^ 
and  that  they  say  well  and  wisdy,  when  others  wiser  than 
they  know  they  talk  like  fools :  and  because  no  established 
reason  can  be  contradicted  by  a  prudent  conjecture,  it  is 
certain  that  this  prudence  of  Bellarmine  was  a  hard  shift  to 
get  an  argument  for  nothing,  and  that  no  prudential  motives 
are  to  be  valued  because  any  man  calls  them  so,  but  because 
they  do  rely  upon  some  sure  foundation,  and  draw  obscure 
lines  from  a  resolved  truth.  For  it  is  not  a  prudential 
motive,  unless  it  eati  finally  rest  upon  reason,  or  revelation, 
or  experience,  or  something  that  is  not  contiadicted  by  any 
thing  surer  than  itself. 
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RULE  in. 

Of  two  Opinions  equally  probable,  upon  the  Account  of  their 
proper  Reason^,  one  may  be  safer  than  anotlier, 

Tu-xy  h  more  pfobable,  which  hath  fairer  reasons ;  that  is> 
iii6fe  gofe,  that  is  farthest  distant  from  a  sin :  and  afthongh 
thia  be  alwaya  consklefable  in  the  matter  of  prudence,  and  itt 
the  whok  con^iiilction  of  afikhrs,  yet  it  is  not  always  a  proper 
ingitdifint  in  the  question.    The  abbot  of  Lerius  hath  the 
patronage  of  some  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  the  neigh-- 
bowhobd;  he,  for  affection,  prefers  to   one  of  them  an 
igaeofalvt  and  ai  vicious  derk.    But,  afterwards  being  troubled 
in-  conicience^  inquires  if  he  be  not  bound  to  restitution.   He' 
is  aaswered.  No ;  because  it  is  in  the  matter  of  distributiTe' 
justice,  which  binds  not  to  repair  that  which  is  past,  any 
other  ways  but  by  repentance  to  God,  and  provisions  for  the 
fotare :  yet  he  being  perplexed,  and  unsatisfied,  does  restore 
so  much  firufis  to  the  next  worthy  incumbent,  as  the  formw  • 
mMVorthy  derk  did  eat.    This  was  the  surer  course,  and  it 
piocnred  peace  to  him;  but  the  contrary  was  the  more, 
ppebabk  answer.     It  is  safer  to  restore  all  gains  of  usury  ;■ 
bat  it  is  more  probable  that  a  man  is  not  obliged  to  it.    In 
wUab  cases  the  advantage  lies  not  on  that  side,  that  is  more 
psebablcy  but  on  that  which  is  more  safe ;  as  in  these  sen*- 
tences  that  oblige  to  restitution.    For  although  either  part' 
avoids  is  formal  sin,  yet  the  safer  side  also  persuades  to  aft 
action  tiiat  is. materially  good,  such  as  restitution  is;  but  not 
to  restore^  although  in  these  cases  it  may  be  innocent,  yet,  ia 
no  sense,  can  it,  of  itself,  be  laudable* 

To  which  also  in  these  cases  it  may  be  added,  that  on  the* 
safer  side  there  is  a  physical,  or  natural  and  proper  certainty 
that  we  sin  not:  on  the  other,  though  there  is  a  greater 
probability,  that  there  is  no  obligation,  yet,  at  most,  it  can^^ 
make  but  some  degrees  of  moral  certainty.  But  how  far  this 
couT8e:is  toi  he  chosen  and  pursued^  or  how  far  the  other  is  to 
be  preferred,  will  afterwards  be  disputed. 
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RULE  IV. 

An  Opinion  thai  is  sptcuhuively  probable^  is  not  always 

practicaliy  the  same. 

In  a  right  and  sure  conacience  the  speculatiTe  and  the  prac- 
tical judgment  are  always  united,  as  I  hare  before*  ex- 
pbcated;  but  in  opinions  that  are  but  probable,  the  case 
is  contrary.  It  is  in  speculation  probable,  that  it  is  lawful 
to  baptise  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  but  yet,  he  that 
shall  do  this  practically,  does  improbably  and  unreason- 
ably. If  the  opinion  of  the  primitiye  Christians  had  been 
probable  that  it  is  lawful  to  communicate  infants,  yet  it  were 
at  no  hand  fitting  to  be  done  in  the  present  constitution  of 
afiSurs ;  and  it  were  highly  useful,  if  men  would  consider  this 
effectually;  and  not  from  every  tolerable  opinion  instantly 
run  to  an  unreasonable  and  intolerable  practice. 
'  For  a  speculation  considers  the  nature  of  things  abstract- 
edly from  circumstances  physically  or  metaphysically;  and 
yet  when  it  comes  to  be  rc^duced  to  practice,  what,  in  the 
head,  was  innocent,  will,  upon  the  hand,  become  troublesome 
and  criminal.  If  there  were  nothing  in  it  but  the  disorder  of 
the  novelty  or  the  disturbance  of  men's  minds  in  a  matter 
that  is  but  probable,  it  were  highly  enough  to  reprove  this 
felly.  Every  man's  imperfect  discourse  or  half  reasons  are 
neither  fit  to  govern  the  actions  of  others  or  himself.  Sup« 
pose  it  probable  (which  the  Greek  church  believes),  that  the 
consecration  of  the  blessed  eucbarist  is  not  made  by  the 
words  of  institution,  but  by  the  prayers  of  the  holy  man  that 
ministers,  the  bishop  or  the  priest; — ^yet  when  this  is  reduced 
to  practice,  and  that  a  man  shall  omit  the  words  of  institution 
or  consecration,  his  practice  is  more  to  be  reproved  than  his 
opinion  could  be  possibly  allowed.  Some  think  churches 
not  to  be  more  sacred  than  other  places :  what  degree  of 
probabiUty  soever  this  can  have,  yet  it  is  a  huge  degree  of 
folly  to  act  this  opinion,  and  to  choose  a  bam  to  pray  in, 
when  a  church  may  be  had, 

For  there  are,  in  actions,  besides  the  proper  ingredients 
of  their  intrinsical  lawfulness  or  consonancy  to  reason,  a 

•Chap.  2. 
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great  many  outsides  and  adherencies,  that  are  considerable 
beyond  the  speculation.  The  want  of  this  consideration 
hath  done  much  evil  in  many  ages;  and  amongst  us  nothing 
hath  been  more  usual  than  to  dispute  concerning  a  rite  or 
sacramental,  or  a  constitution  whether  it  be  necessary,  and 
whether  the  contrary  be  not  lawful;  and  if  it  be  found 
probably  so  as  the  inquirers  would  have  it,  immediately  they 
reduced  it  to  practice,  and  caused  disorder  and  scandal, 
schism  and  uncharitableness  amongst  men,  while  they  thought 
that  Christian  Uberty  could  not  be  preserved  in  die  under* 
standing,  unless  they  disorder  all  things  by  a  practical  con- 
clusion. '^  Videas  quosdam,  quibus  sua  libertas  non  videtur 
consistere,  nisi  per  esum  camium  die  Veneris  in  ejus  posses- 
sionem venerint^;''  Calvin  complains  with  reason.  It  is  a 
strange  folly  that  men  will  not  think  they  have  possession  of 
Christian  liberty,  unless  they  break  all  laws  and  all  customs; 
as  if  men  could  not  prove  things  to  be  indifferent,  and  not 
obligatory,  unless  they  certainly  omit  them.  Christian  liberty 
consists  in  the  head,  not  in  the  hand ;  and  when  we  know  we 
are  free  from  the  bondage,  we  may  yet  do  the  work ;  and 
when  our  gracious  Lord  haUi  knocked  our  fetters  off,  we  may 
yet  think  it  to  be  fit  to  do  what  his  stewards  command  us  in 
order  to  his  services.  It  is  free  to  us  to  eat  or  to  abstain,  to 
contain  or  to  marry;  but  he  that  only  marries  because  he 
would  triumph,  and  brag  of  his  freedom,  may  get  an  im- 
perious mistress  instead  of  a  gentle  master.  By  the  laws  of 
Christian  liberty,  indifferent  things  are  permitted  to  my 
choice,  and  I  am  not  under  their  power;  but  no  Christian 
liberty  says,  that  I  am  free  from  the  power  of  a  man,  though 
I  be  from  the  power  of  the  thing ;  and  although  in  specu- 
lation, this  last  was  sufficient  to  be  considered,  yet  when,  the 
opinion  comes  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  the  other  also  ought 
tiQ  have  been  thought  upon.  And  besides  this,  it  is  a  strange 
pertness  and  boldness  of  spirit,  so  to  trust  every  fancy  of  my 
own,  as  to  put  the  greatest  interest  upon  it;  so  to  be  in  love 
with  every  opinion,  and  trifling  conceit,  as  to  value  it  beyond 
the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  wiser  customs  of  the  world, 
or  the  laws  and  practices  of  a  wise  and  well  instructed  com- 
munity of  men.    Nothing  can  make  recompense  for  a  certain 

^  Lib.  Hi.  cap.  9.  losttt. 
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dmnge  but  a  certain  truth,  with  appftfent  oseAifaiesa  in  ordet 
to  charity,  piety,  or  institution. 

Theae  instances  are  in  die  matter  of  religion ;  it  may  alav 
happen  thaa  in  the  matter  of  justice.  When  Lamech  per* 
ceived  something  stir  in  a  bush,  it  waa  rery  probable  ft  waa 
a  wild  beast;  but  when  he  came  to  reduce  his  opinion  to 
practice,  he  shot  at  it,  mid  killed  a  man.  And,  in  the  matter 
at  justice,  there  is  a  proper  reason  for  this  rule :  because,  in 
matters  of  right  or  wrong,  possession  is  not  to  be  altered 
without  certamty,  and  therefore  neither  can  I  seize  upon  my 
goods  in  another  man's  hand,  unless  I  be  sure  they  are  mine, 
diongh  I  were  not  otherwise  restrained  l^  human  laws; 
neither  may  I  expose  any  thing  to  danger,  of  which  I  am 
not  certainly  master. 

This  also  is,  with  great  caution,  to>  be  observed  is  the 
matter  of  chastity.  Although  it  may  be  true,  that,  in  many 
cases,  such  or  such  aspects  or  approxknatiofta  may  be  lawful ; 
that  ia,  those  things  so  far  as  they  are  considered^  have  no^ 
dissonancy  from  reason:  yet  he  that  shall  reduce  this  opinion 
to  practice,  must  also  remember,  that  he  is  to  deal  with  flesh 
and  blood,  which  will  take  fire,  not  only  firom  permissions, 
bat  from  prohibitions  and  restraints,  and  will  pass  HMtanHy 
fh>m  lawfol  to  unlawful :  and  dthough  this  may  net  be  a  sin 
in  cottsideratfon  and  discourse,  but  is  to  be  acquitted  by 
the  sentence  of  the  schools  and  pulpit,  jti  when  it  cornea 
to  be  viewed  and  laid  before  the  judgment  m  Ae  court  of 
conscience,  and  aa  it  was  clothed  with  circumstanees,r^it  w91 
be  found,  that  wh&tk  it  came  to  be  practised,  other  parts  or 
senses  were  empfoyed,  which  cannot  aoake  such  separatiottSi 
but  do  something  else. 

But  if  it  be  asked,  '  To  what  purpose  it  can  be,  that  any 
man  should  inquire  of  the  lawfulness  of  such  actions^  winch 
whether  they  be  lawful  or  unlawful,  yet  may  not  be  done  V 
I  answer,  that '  the  inquiry  is  necessary  for  the  direct  avoiding 
a  sin  in  the  proper  matter  of  the  instance ;'  for  he  that  never 
inquires,  sins  for  want  of  inquiry,  and  despises  hia  soid^  be- 
cause he  takes  no  care  that  it  be  rightly  informed :  hot  if  he 
inquires,  and  be  answered  that  the  opinion  is  falsa^  or  tbe> 
aetion  criminal, — be  finds  by  the  answer,  that  it  was  worthi 
his  pains  to  ask,  because  by  it  he  is  taught  to  avoid  a  sin  : 
but  then,  besides  the  question  of  lawful  or  unlawful,  there 
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are  further  ihquiries  to  be  Btiade  coAceming  idtbg  4iiid  uiw  • 
fitting,  offensive  or  complying,  safe  or  dang^rtMiSi  abstractedly 
or  in  relation ;  for  many  things,  wkieli  are  lawful  m.  them* 
selTes,  become  Tery  bad  to  him  Uiat  does  tbem,  and  ta 
that  suffers  them. 


RULE  V. 

»  • 

Uie  greater  Probability  destroys  the  Im. 

m 

That  is,  it  is*  not  lawful  'directly'  to  choose  an  opinion^ 
that  seems  less  probable,  before  that  which  is  more  probable; 
I  say,  '^irecftly ;'  for  if  the  less  probable  be  more*  safe^  it 
becomes  accidentally  more  eligible;  of  which  I  have  already* 
giTen  account,  and  shall  add  something  afterwarlK  Bui 
withoot  this  accident,  the  degrees  of  safety  are  left  to  follow 
the  degrees  of  probability.  For  when  the  safety  does  not 
depend  npon  the  matter,  it  must  depend  upon  the  reasons  of  ■ 
the  inducement ;  and  because  the  safety  must  increase  con*^ 
sequently  to  the  probability,  it  is  against  charity  tooimt' 
that,  which  is  safer,  and  to  choose  that,  which  is  less  safe.     * 

For  it  is  not  in  moral  things,  as  it  is  in  natural,  where  a- 
less  sweet  is  still  sweet,  though  not  so  sweet  as  that  which 
is  mofe :  and  the  flowers  of  trefoil  are  pleasant,  though  honey 
be  far  more  pleasant ;  and  PhsBdon  may  be  wise,  though  h^ 
be  not  so  wise  as  Plato :  because  there  are  degrees  of  inteb*  • 
sion  and  remission  in  these  qualities :  and  if  we  look  upon 
two  probable  propositions,  and  consider  them  naturally,  tii^i 
are  both  consonant  to  reason  in  their  apparencies,  though  in 
seyeral  degrees.    So  that  if  Semproniua  choose  a  less  pro^ 
bable,  before  he  hath  learned  what  is  more  probable,  he  bath  • 
done  well  and  safely.    But  when  the  two  probables  are  com^ 
pared,  to  reject  that  which  is  more  probable  is  to  do,  1.  Un** 
naturally:  2.  and  unreasonably ;  3.  and  imprudently. 
1.  Unnaturally. 

In  matters  proposed  to  the  will, — the  will  may  choose 
a  less  good,  and  reject  the  greater;  and  though  it  is  most 
commonly  a  great  imperfection  to  do  so,  yet  it  is  many  timea- 

•  Rule  S.  of  this  sect.  ^  CIi»p.  5.  rule  4. 
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ianocent;  beoMse  it  is  io  the  choice  of  the  will,  to  which  it 
ia jpropooodecl, and  no  commandment  laid  upon  it.  Bat  in 
matteiB  of  opinion  and  intell^tual  notices,  where  there  is  no 
liberty,  r  there  ,ia  a  necessity  of  following  the  natural  pro- 
portions, that  18,  that  the  stronger  efficient  upon  the  same 
suscipient  should   produce  the  more  certain  and   regular 
effect.    "  To  think  or  to  opine  is  not  free,**  said  Aristotle' ; 
and  yet  he  that  chooses  the  less  probable,  omitting  that 
which  is  more,  makes  the  determination  by  his  will,  not  by 
his  understanding ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  an  honest  act  or 
judgment  of  conscience,  but  a  production  of  the  will. 
,  .  2.  It  ia, unreasonable :  because  in  all  those  degrees  of 
iVire^sonii)len^#8if  in  which  the  less  probable  is  excelled 
hy  that  whicjh  is  more  probable,  a  man  does  wholly  proceed 
without  and  afi^ast  that  reason.    And  why  does  he  choose 
tfaer  less  probable?    I  do  not  ask  why  he  chooses  the  less 
probable  opinion, — that  I  mean,  which  is  so  in  itself;  for 
ha  may  do  that,  because  it  seems  more  reasonable,  or  he 
knows  aotbing  else :  but  I  ask,  why  he  proceeds  according 
toia  less  probable  conscience?  that  is,  why  does  he  choose 
tkat,  which  be  belieres  to  be  less  probable?  for  what  reason 
doei»  he  choose  that,  for  which  he  bath  the  least  reason?    If 
there  be.no  reason  to  choose  that  rather  than  the  other,  then 
it  is.  an  unreasonable  thing  to  do  so.    If  there  be  a  reason, 
which  is  not  in  .the  other,  or  which  is  not  excelled  or  equaled 
hirlity— then  the  case  is  altered,  and  this  is  not  the  less  pro- 
iMiUe,  but  equally  or  more.    But  supposing  it  less  probable, 
ifeia  a  oontradiction  to  say  a  man  can  reasonably  choose  it. 
F^tf.be  could,  there  must  be  some  greater  reason  in  that, 
which  hath  less  reason;  something  there  must  be  in  it, 
whereby  it  can  be  preferred,  or  be  more  eli^Ue,  which  is 
dhectly  against  the  supposition  and  state  of  the  question. 
The  unreasonableness  of  this  we  may  also  perceive  by  the  ne- 
cessities .of  mankind,  which  are  served  by  the  more  probable, 
and  disserved  by  that  which  is  less.    For  thus  judges  are 
bound  for  the  interest  of  all  parties,  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  thing,  to  judge  on  that  side,  where  the  sentence 
is  most  probable :  and  the  physician,  in  prescribing  medicines^ 
must  not  choose  :tl)at,  which  he  I^ast  confides  in,  and  reject 

*  Lib.  ii.  dc  %mmm,  tc&t.  163. 
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diaty  which  he  rathisr  trusts.  And  why  do  dl  theiworldy  ui 
their  assemblies,  take  that  sehtence,  which  is  chqsen  by  the 
greater  part?  but  because  that  is  presumed  more  probable/ 
and  that  which  is  so,  ought  to  be  followed ;  and  why  it  ouight 
not  to  be  so  in  matters  of  our  soul,  is  not  easily  to  be  told, 
unless  our  conscience  may  be  governed  by  will  rathet  than 
by  reason,  or  that  the  interest  of  souls  is  wholly  incoo^ 
sideraUe. 

3.  It  is  also  impnident:  a  man  that  believes  a  less 
probable,  is  light  of  heart,  he  is  incurious  of  his  danger, 
and  does  not  use  those  means  in  order  to  his  great  end^ 
which  himself  judges  the  most  reasonable,  effective,  and  ex- 
pedient. He  does,  as  Rehoboam  did,  wbo  rejected  the  wiser 
counsel  of  the  seniors,  and  dbose  the  less  likely  sentence  of 
the  young  gallants,  and  does  against  the  advice  of  all  diosp 
rules,  which  are  prescribed  us  in  prudent  choice;  and  if  no 
'mail  ever  advised  another  to  choose  that  which  is  less  rea^ 
aonable, — he  that  dpes  so,  does  against  the  wisdom  and  the 
interest  of  all  the  wise  men  in  the  world. 

4.  After  all  this,  it  is  not  honest  to  do  it.  For  in  two 
probables,  only  one  of  them  is  true;  and.  which  that  is,  be 
am  only  take  the  best  way  of  the  best  reason  to  find  oat; 
-and  it  is  impossible  he  should  believe  that,  which  to  him 
seems  less  likely,  to  be  the  more  likely;  and,  therefore,.  s6 
far  as  is  in  him,  he  chooses  that  which  is  false,  and  volunta- 
Tify  abuses  his  c<mscience; — which,  besides  the  folly  of  i^ 
is  also  criminal  and  malicious. 

This  docitrine  thus  delivered  was  the  opinion  of  the  an- 
cient casuists,  Angelus,  Sylvester,  Cordobensis,  Cajetan, 
and  some  others ;  but  fiercely  opposed  by  the  latter,  who  are 
-bold  and  confident  to  say,  tluit  their  opinion  is  the  comnum 
and  more  received,  and  it  relies  upon  tiiese  reasons ; 

1.  Becailse  if  it  were  unlawful  to  follow  the  less  probable 
and  to  leave  the  greater,  it  is  because  there  is  danger  in  so 
doing,  and  no  man  ought  to  expose  himself  to  a  danger  of 
sinning :  but  this  pretence  is  nothing;  for  by  the  consent  of 
all  sides,  it  is  lawful  to  follow  the  more  probable,  though  it 
1)0  less  safe;  and,  tiierefore,  all  danger  of  ainning  is  :no^ 
under  pain  of  sin,-  to  be  avoided. 

2.  The  people  are  not  tied  to  greater  severity  in  their 
jpracticesi  than^  the  doctors  are  in  their  seomions  and  dis- 
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cbortesy  nor  yet  so  mudi :  because^  in  these,  an  error  is  an 
evil  principle^  and  apt  to  be  of  misdhievous  effect  and  dis- 
semination ;  whereas  an  error  in  practice,  because  it  is  sin- 
gular and  ctrcmtistantiate,  is  abo  personal  and  limited.  Bat 
the  dootore  may  lawfully  teach  an  opinion  less  probable,  if 
they  be  moved  to  it  by  tiie  authority  of  some  more  eminent 
-person. 

3.  It  is  confessed  to  be  lawful  to  follow  the  opinion  that 
is  more  probable ;  but  that  it  is  lawful  to  leave  the  more  pro- 
.bable  and  to  follow  the  less,  say  they,  is  the  more  common 
aad  received  opinion,  and  therdfore  also  more  probable ;  and 
therefore  this  opinion  may  be  chosen  and  pursued;  and 
-dien,  because  we  may  follow  that  opinion  which  is  more  pro- 
bable, we  may  follow  that  which  is  less,  because  it  is  more 
■probable  that  we  may; 

These  objections  I  answer : 

!•  That  the  danger  of  sinning  is  not  the  only  reason,  why 
we  may  not  follow  the  less  probable  opinion ;  for  it  is  not 
always  lawful  to  expose  ourselves  to  a  danger  of  sinning ; 
lor  sometimes  it  is  necessary  that  we  endure  a  noble  trial, 
nhd  resist  openly,  and  oppose  an  enemy,  which  cannot  be 
done  wiAout  danger,  but  is  often  without  sit) ;  but  to  leave 
Ae  more  jMrobable  for  the  less  is  not  only  a  danger  of  sinning, 
Imt  a  sin  directly,  and  beyond  a  danger;  and  if  it  were  not 
more  than  a  mere  danger,  it  could  not  be  a  sin.    For  besides 
Aat  this  hath  danger,  it  is  a  most  unreasonable,  and  a  most 
unnatural  thing,  against  the  designs  of  God,  and  the  proper 
•eflBscte  of  reason.    But  besides,  this  way  of  arguing  is  neither 
good  in  logic  nor  in  conscience.    He  that  can  answer  one  of 
my  arguments,  does  not  presently  overthrow  my  proposition ; 
Sfflul  it  is  not  safe  to  venture  upon  an  action,  because*  the  con- 
trary relies  upon  one  weak  leg.    But  then  as  to  the  instance 
m'this  argument,  I  answer,  he  that  follows  the  more  pro- 
bable, though  it  be  less  safe,  does  not  expose  himself  to 
any  danger  at  all  of  sinning,  because  though  he  does  not 
follow  his  greatest  fears,  yet  he  follows  his  greatest  reason, 
Imd  in  that  he  is  sometimes  safest  though  he  perceives  it 
not:  however,  there  is  in  this  case  no  danger  that  is  im- 
putable to  the  man,  that  follows  the  best  reason  he  Imth. 
But  this  t^xcuses  not  him,  who  foUowra  tb^t  which  Sf fms  to 
him  to  ham  in  it  leas  reason;'  for  rnale^s  itN  by;soii|f»  ptb^r 
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intanreiUJig  9ccideDt,  wliich  may  alter  the  case  (of  which  I 
flhall  afterwards  gire  account),  the  less  probable  opinion 
tiath  in  it  a  direct  danger,  and  therefore  to  choose  k^  is 
ordinarily  against  charity,  and^  in  some  degree,  against  eon- 
aciepce  its^. 

2.  To  the  second  I  answer,  that  both  doctors  and  the 
pea|de»  though  they  may  safdy  follow  the  less  probable  opi- 
Dioni  y#t  they  may  never  directly  follow  a  less  probaUe 
conscience :  that  is,  though  a  probable  opinion  is  a  sufficient 
guide  of  ponscience,  and  it  is  sufficient  both  for  publicatioii 
and  for  practice  that  it  is  so;  and^  therefore,  that  we  ane 
not  strictty  tied  to  make  a  curious  search  into  the  two  pro- 
haUes,  which  excels  others  in  the  degrees  of  reason,  lest 
there  should  arise  eternal  scruples*  perpetual  restlessness 
and  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  men ;  yet  when  of  two 
probables  there  is  an  actual  persuasion  that  this  is  more,  and 
that  is  less,  neither  may  the  doctors  teach,  nor  any  man 
follow  the  less/— because  here  it  is  not  the  better  opinion,  but 
the  better  conscience  that  is  despised.     It  may  happen  that 
what  I  believe  more  probable,  is  indeed  less ;  and  therefore 
it  must  be  admitted  to  be  safe  to  follow  the  less  probable 
opinion,  if  it  happen  to  stand  on  the  fairest  side  of  con- 
science,—that  is,  that  it  be  better  thought  of  than  it  deserves ; 
but  for  the  same  reason  it  is  also  certain,  that  we  must  follow 
that  which  we  think  the  more  probable  opinion,  whether  it 
be  so  or  no, — because  this  is  to  be  done,  not  for  the  opinion, 
but  for  conscience  sake.     And  whereas  it  is  said  in  the  ob- 
jection, that  '  a  doctor  may  lawfully  teach  an  opinion  less 
probaUef  if  he  be  moved  to  it  by  the  authority  of  some  more 
eminent,  person/ that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  when  the  opinion, 
which  intrinsically,  or  at  least  in  his  private  judgment  seems 
less  probable,  becomes  extrinsically  the  more  probable,  he 
may  follow  either;  of  which  in  this  chapter  I  am  yet  to  give 
a  more  partiotilar  account;  but  it  no  way  rifles  the  present 
doctriae«    Only  this  I  add,  if  it  were  lawful  and  safe  to 
follow  the  lees  probable  opinion,  and  reject  the  greater,  then 
in  such  quesjtions,  which  are  only  determined  by  authority 
and  sentences  of  wise  men,  it  were  lawful  to  choose  any 
thing  that  any  one  of  them  permits,  and  every  probable 
do^r  may  rescind  all  the  laws  in  Christendom,  and  expound 
all  ibi9  iHrfK^pts  of  the  Gospel  in  easy  senses,  and  change 
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di8ci|diDe  into  liber^,  and  confound  interests,  and  aim  rebds 
against  their  princes,  and  flocks  against  their  shepherds  and 
prelates,  and  set  np  altar  against  altar,  and  mingle  all  things 
sacred  and  profane.  Because  if  any  one  says  it  is  lawful,  all 
that  have  a  mind  to  do  evil  things,  may  choose  him  for  their 
guide,  and  his  opinion  for  their  warranty. 

3.  To  the  third,  I  answer,  that  the  opinion  which  is  more 
common,  is  not  always  the  more  probable ;  for  it  may  be  false 
and  heretical :  and  if  at  any  times  it  seems  more  probable, 
it  is  because  men  understand  little  or  nothing  of  it.  But 
then  if  it  were  so,  yet  this  opinion,  which  is  lately  taught  by 
tiie  modem  casuists,  is  not  the  more  common,  simply  and 
absolutely ;  it  was  once  the  less  common,  and  whether  it  be 
so  now  or  no,  it  is  hard  to  tell ;  but  admit  it  be  so,  yet  the 
community  and  popularity  of  opinion  is  but  a  degree  of 
eztcinsical  probability,  and  is  apt  to  persuade  only  in  the 
■  destitution  of  other  arguments,  which  because  they  are  not 
wanting  in  this  question,  the  trick  in  the  objection  appears 
trifling. 


RULE  VI. 

When  two  Opbuons  item  equally  probable,  the  last  Deter'- 
mination  is  to  be  made  by  Accidentia  Circumstances,  and 
collateral  Inducements, 

In  the  matter  of  this  rule  it  is  variously  disputed;  some 
affirming  that  the  understanding  must  for  ever  remain  sus- 
.pended,  and  the  action  wholly  omitted,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
doubting  conscience.  Others  give  leave  to  choose  either 
part,  as  a  man  please,  making  the  will  to  determine  the 
understanding. 

The  first  cannot  be  true,  because  while  they  both  seem 
equally  consonant  to  reason,  it  cannot  be  dishonest  to 
choose  that,  which  to  me  seems  reasonable ;  and,  therefore, 
the  understanding  may  choose  practically.  They  are  like 
two  things  equally  good,  which  alike  move  the  will, — and 
the  choosing  of  the  one  is  not  a  refusing  the  other,  when 
they  cannot  be  both  enjoyed :  but  like  the  taking  one  piece 
of  gold,  and  Jetting  the  other  thai  is  as  good,  iikme ;  and  the 
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action  is  determined  by  its  own  exercise,  not  by  an  ante- 
cedent reason. 

But  neither  can  it  be,  in  all  cases  and  questions^  that  the 
determination  can  be  totally  omitted ;  as  if  the  question  be 
whether  this  ought  to  be  done,  or  ought  to  be  let  alone,  and 
both  of  them  seem  equally  probable;  so  also  if  the  question 
be,  whether  it  may  be  done,  or  may  be  let  alone :  in  these 
cases,  it  is  certain  one  part  must  be  chosen ;  for  the  very 
suspending  the  act  is  not  a  suspending  of  the  choice,  the  not 
doing  it  is  a  compliance  with  one  of  the  probabilities.  The 
lazy  fellow  in  the  apologue,  that  told  his  father  he  lay  in 
bed  in  the  morning,  to  hear  Labour  and  Idleness  dispute 
whether  it  were  best  to  rise  or  to  lie  still,  though  he  thought 
their  arguments  equally  probable,  yet  he  did  not  suspend  his 
act,  but,  without  determining,  he  put  the  sentence  of  Idleness 
in.  execution :  and  so  it  must  be  in  all  questions  of  general 
inquiry  concerning  lawful  or  unlawful,  necessary  or  not 
necessary;  the  equal  probability  cannot  infer  a  suspension  or 
an  equal  noncompliance. 

But  neither  can  the  second  be  true  ;  for  the  will  must  not 
alone  be  admitted  an  arbitrator  in  this  affiiir ;  for  besides  that 
it  is  of  dangerous  consequence  to  choose  an  opinion  because 
we  wiU,  it  is  also  unnatural,  the  will  being  no  ingredient  into 
the  actions  of  understanding.  The  will  may  cause  the 
understanding  to  apply  a  general  proposition  to  a  particular 
case,  and  produce  a  practical  judgment  by  that  general 
measure,  without  particular  arguments  in  the  question  ap- 
portioned to  the  proper  matter,  as  I  before  discoursed  *. 
But.  when  the  understanding  is  wholly  at  dispute  about  the 
proper  arguments  of  two  propositions^  if  the  will  interposes, 
the  error  that  happens,  if  the  conclusion  falls  on  the  wrong 
side,  is .  without  excuse,  because  it  is  chosen ;  and  the  truth 
is  not  so  safe  and  useful,  because  it  came  by  an  incompetent 
instrument,  by  that  which  was  indifferent  to  this  truth  or  the 
other*  Indeed,  if  there  be  no  other  way  to  determine  the 
question,  the  will  must  do  it,  because  there  is  no  avoiding  it| 
but  if  there  be  any  other  way,  this  must  not  be  taken ;  but 
ordinarily  there  is. 

The.  third. way,  therefore,  is  this :  The  determination  may 

* 
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be  made  by  any  thing  that  can  be  added  to  either  side  '*  in 
genere  rationis."  As  the  action  that  is  prepared,  stands 
more  ready  for  my  circumstances ;  that  which  does  me 
less  violence,  is  more  proportionable  to  any  of  those  events, 
which  in  prudence  are  to  me  considerable.  It  is  indif- 
ferent whether  Paula  Romana  give  her  alms  to  the  poor 
of  Nicopolis,  or  to  the  poor  dwelling  near  the  monastery  of 
Bethlehem ;  but  because  these  dwelt  nearer,  and  were  more 
fitted  for  her  circumstances,  this  was  enough  to  turn  the 
scale  and  make  the  determination.  It  is  like  putting  on 
that  garment  that  is  nearest  me,  not  this  rather  than  the 
other;  nor  yet  this  because  I  will,  but  this  because  it  is 
here.  The  use  of  this  rule  is,  to  prevent  a  probable  con- 
science to  become  doubtful,  and  yet  (as  much  as  may  be)  to 
avoid  the  interposition  of  the  will  in  the  practical  judgments 
of  conscience. 

This  rule  is  to  be  enlarged  with  this  addition;  That  if 
the  conscience,  by  reason  of  the  equal  probability  of  two 
opinions  so  standing  without  any  determining  and  deciding 
circumstances  and  accidents,  cannot  decree  on  any  side 
neither  by  intrinsical  nor  extrinsical  means,  that  is,  neither 
by  proper  arguments  nor  collateral  inducements,  no  aotion 
ought  to  follow ;  but  the  case  of  which  the  question  is,  if  it 
can  be,  ought  to  be  omitted,  as  in  the  case  of  a  doubting 
conscience ;  which,  though  as  I  showed  before,  cannot  happen 
when  the  question  is  general  of  lawful  or  unlawful,  necessary 
or  unnecessary,  yet  it  may  happen  in  particular  cases,  as 
whether  this  thing  be  lawful  or  that,  whether  this  is  to  be 
done  or  the  other.  It  may  happen  that  neither  of  them 
ought,  and,  in  the  present  supposition,  neither  of  them  can ; 
that  is,  if  the  man  suffers  his  dispute  to  pass  into  a  doubt. 

In  other  cases,  a  man  may  safely  take  any  course,  which 
be  finds  probable,  equally  disputed,  uncertain  in  itself,  con*- 
trarily  determined  by  doctors  disputing  with  fair  arguments. 
For  in  this  case  malice  is  no  ingredient;  and  if  interest  be, 
it  is  therefore  lawful,  because  it  is  an  extrinsical  motive,  apt 
and  reasonable  to  be  considered,  and  chosen,  and  pursued  by 
fair  means,  if  the  interest  itself  have  no  foulness  in  it. 

But  of  all  the  external  motives,  that  can  have  influence  in 
die  determination  of  a  sentence  between  two  probabilities,  a 
relation  to  piety  is  the  greatest.     He  that  chooses  this. 
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because  it  is  most  pious,  chooses  his  opinion  out  of  con- 
sideration,  and  by  the  inducement  of  the  love  of  God» 
That  which  causes  more  honour  to  God,  that  which  happily 
engages  men  in  holy  living,  that  which  is  the  most  charitable, 
and  the  most  useful, —  that  is  to  be  preferred.  But  this  is  to 
be  conducted  with  these  cautions : 

1.  That  the  disposition  to  piety  or  charity  be  not  made 
to  contest  an  apparent  truth.  It  is  hugely  charitable  to 
some  men,  if  it  could  be  made  true^  to  say  that  Ood  is 
merciful  to  all  sinners  and  at  all  times ;  and  it  is  ten  thou- 
sand pities  to  see  a  man  made  to  despair  upon  his  death-* 
bed,  upon  the  consideration  of  his  past  evil  life ;  but  this 
consideration  must  not,  therefore,  be  pretended  against  the 
indispensable  plain  necessity  of  a  holy  life,  since  it  is  plainly 
revealed,  that  *^  without  the  pursuing  of  peace  with  all  men, 
and  holiness,  no  man  shall  see  God." 

2.  If  both  the  probabilities  be  backed  and  seconded  by 
their  proper  relations  to  piety,  to  take  one  of  them  is  not  a 
competent  way  to  determine  the  probabiKty;  but  it  must 
be  wholly  conducted  by  the  efficacy  of  its  proper  reasons,  or 
by  some  appendage  in  which  one  prevails  above  the  other,, 
when  one  opinion  is  valued  because  it  is  apt  to  make  men 
feaf,  and  not  to  be  presumptuous ;  and  another,  because  it  is 
4pt  to  make  men  hope,  and  never  to  despair ;  the  balance  is 
equal,  and  must  be  turned  by  neither  of  these.  Scotus  and 
Durandus,  Gabriel  and  Almain,  Medina,  and  some  few 
others,  taught,  '  That  the  death  of  Christ  did  not  make 
satisfaction  to  God  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  by  the 
i¥ay  of  perfect  and  exact  justice,  but  by  God's  gracious  ac- 
ceptance of  it,  and  stipulation  for  it.'  This  opinion  does, 
indeed^  advance  the  honour  of  God's  mercy,  but  the  contrary 
advances  the  dignity  of  Christ's  suffering ;  and,  therefore,  it 
must  be  disputed  and  determined  by  some  other  instruments 
df  persuasion.  God  the  Father  is  on  one  side,  and  God  the 
fion  <m  the  other ;  and  though  he  who  honours  one,  honours 
both,  yet  he  that  prefers  one,  may  seem  also  to  disparage 
both. 

3.  The  relation  to  piety,  and  the  advantages  which  come 
to  it  by  the  opinion,  must  not  be  fantastic,  and  relying  u()on 
a  weak  opinion  and  fond  persuasion,  but  upon  true  reason  or 
real  effects.    It  is  a  common  opinion  among  the  ancients^ 
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that  Anna,  the  mother  of  the  blessed  virgin-mother  of  God, 
had  been  married  to  three  husbands  successively,  and  that 
the  blessed  virgin  was  the  second  wife  of  Joseph  ;  they  who 
think  that  the  second  and  third  marriages  are  less  perfect 
than  the  first,  think  it  more  pious  to  embrace  the  other 
opinions,  viz.  that  Anna  was  married  to  none  but  Joachim, 
and  that  Joseph  was  only  married  to  the  holy  Virgin  Mary : 
but  because  this  is  to  take  measures  of  things,  which  God- 
hath  not  given  us,  and  to  reckon  purities  and  impurities  by 
their  own  fancies,  not  by  reason  and  revelation  from  God, 
therefore  this  fantastic  relation  to  piety  is  not  weight  enough, 
to  carry  the  question  along  with  it. 

In  other  cases  the  rule  holds :  and  by  these  measures  our 
conscience  can  be  supported  in  a  storm,  and  be  nourished 
and  feasted  every  day,  viz.  if  we  take  care  : 

1.  That  we  avoid  every  thing  that  we  know  to  be  a  sin, 
whether  it  be  reproached  by  its  natural  impurity  and  un- 
reasonableness, or,  without  any  note  of  turpitude,  it  be 
directly  restrained  by  a  law. 

2.  That  we  fly  every  appearance  of  evil,  or  likeness 
of  sin  \ 

3.  That  we  fly  every  occasion  or  danger  of  sin. 

4.  That  we  avoid  all  society  or  communication  with  sin, 
or  giving  countenance  and  maintenance  to  it.  By  these 
measures  and  analogies,  if  we  limit  our  cases  of  conscience^ 
we  cannot  be  abused  into  danger  and  dishonour. 


RULE  VII. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  change  our  practical  Sentence  about  the 
same  Object,  while  the  same  Probability  remains, 

A  MAN  may  change  his  opinion  as  he  sees  cause,  or  alter 
the  practice  upon  a  new  emergent  reason;  but  when  all 
things  are  equal  without  and  within,  a  change  is  not  to  be 
made  by  the  man,  except  it  be  in  such  cases  in  which  nQ 
law,  or  vow,  or  duty,  or  the  interest  of  a  third,  is  concerned ; 
that  is,  unless  the  actions  be  indiflerent  in  themselves,  or 

^  1  TheM.  ▼.  ft. 
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innocent  in  their  circamstancesy  and  so  not  properly  con- 
siderable in  the  fears  of  conscience^  in  which  cases  a  man's 
liberty  is  not  to  be  prejudiced. 

This  stating  of  the  rule  does  intimate  the  proper  reasons 
of  ity  as  appears  in  the  following  instances :  Juan,  a  priest  of 
Messina,  having  fasted  upon  the  vespers  of  a  holy  day, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  night  hath  a  great  desire  to  eat 
flesh ;  he,  dwelling  by  the  great  church,  observed  that  the 
clocks  in  the  neighbourhood  differed  half  an  hour:  he 
watches  the  first  clock  that  struck  midnight ;  and  as  soon  as 
it  had  sounded,  he  ate  his  meat,  because  then  he  concluded 
that  the  ecclesiastical  fasting-day  was  expired,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  then  lawful,  by  the  laws  of  his  church,  to 
eat  flesh.  But  being  to  consecrate  the  blessed  eucharist  the 
next  morning,  aud  obliged  to  a  natural  fast  before  the  cele- 
bration of  the  holy  sacrament,  he  changed  his  computation, 
and  reckoned  the  day  to  begin  by  the  later  clock ;  so  that 
the  first  day  ended  half  an  hour  before  the  next  day  began, 
and  he  broke  his  fast  because  the  eve  was  past,  and  yet  he 
accounted  that  he  was  fasting,  because  the  holy  day  was  not 
begun.  This  was  to  cozen  the  law,  and  if  it  be  translated  to 
more  material  instances,  the  evil  of  it  will  be  more  apparent, 
bnt  in  this  the  unreasonableness  is  as  visible.  The  like  is 
the  case  of  a  gentleman  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  Baptista  Colonna  happened  to  be  in  Rome  on  the 
three  and  twentieth  of  August,  which  is  usually  the  eve  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  but  there  it  is  kept  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day :  he  refused  to  fast  on  the  ordinary  day  of  the  vigils,  as 
he  used  to  do,  because  in  Rome,  where  he  then  was,  the 
custom  was  otherwise;  he  ate  his  meals,  and  resolved  to 
keep  it  the  next  day :  but  on  the  morrow,  being  very  hungry 
and  desirous  of  flesh,  he  changed  his  sentence,  and  went  out 
of  Rome  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  kept  the  feast  of  St. 
Bartholomew  without  the  eves.  This  is  to  elude  the  duty, 
and  to  run  away  from  the  severity  of  the  law,  by  trifling  with 

the  letter. 

If  the  case  be  not  complicated  with  a  law,  yet  it  is  often 
infolded  with  the  interest  of  a  third  person,  and  then  is  not 
to  be  changed,  but  remains  invariable.  M^vius  promised  to 
Sertorius  to  give  him  a  servant,  either  Ephodius  or  Taranta, 
Imt  resolves  to  give  him  Taranta;  immediately  after  the 
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resolutioDy  Ephodius  dies,  and  Msevius  tells  his  friead  he  i^ 
disobliged,  because  he  hath  but  one,  and  resolves  not  to 
part  with  Taranta,  and  it  was  in  his  liberty  to  give  him 
either^  and  because  he  will  not  assign  his  part  in  this,  it  is 
wholly  lost  in  the  other;  but  this  is  unfriendly  and  unjust. 
To  this  sort  of  instance  is  to  be  reduced  a  caution  against 
fraudulency  in  the  matter  of  vows. 

Vitellescus  vows  to  fast  upon  the  last  of  February :  but, 
changing  his  mind,  believes  he  may  commute  his  fasting  for 
alms ;  he  resolves  to  break  his  fast,  and  to  give  a  ducat  to 
the  poor.  But  when  he  had  new  dined,  he  discourses  the 
question  again,  and  thinks  it  unlawful  to  commute,  and  that 
he  is  bound  to  pay  his  vow  in  kind ;  but  the  fast  is  broken ; 
and  yet  if  he  refuses,  upon  this  new  inquest,  to  pay  his  com- 
mutation, he  is  a  deceiver  of  his  own  soul.  For  in  the 
present  case,  if  to  commute  were  not  lawful,  yet  it  is  certain 
he  is  not  disobliged ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  to  pay  his  com- 
mutation,  because  it  was  decreed  in  the  time  of  a  probably 
conscience ;  and  not  being  in  itself  unlawful,  though  it  be 
now  supposed  to  be  insufficient,  yet  it  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
upon  the  stock  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  conscience^ 
because  the  state  of  things  is  not  entire ;  and  advantages 
are  not  to  be  taken  against  religion  from  the  account  and 
stock  of  our  errors  or  delusions ;  and  if,  after  this,  the 
conscience  be  not  at  rest,  it  is  to  be  quieted  by  other  actiomi 
of  repentance  and  amends. 

Quest.  But  here  also  is  to  be  inquired,  whether  a  man 
may,  to  several  persons,  to  serve  distinct  ends,  in  themselves 
lawful  and  honest,  discourse  of  and  persuade  both  the  parts 
of  a  probability  respectively  ?  Titius  woos  Orestilla  for  his 
wife;  she  being  sickly,  and  fearful  lest  she  shall  have  no 
children,  declines  it ;  he  to  persuade  her,  tells  her  it  is  very 
Ukely  she  will,  and  that  it  will  cure  her  indisposition.  Bu 
the  interest  of  Titius  is  to  have  no  children,  as  being  already 
well  stored,  and  therefore  is  dissuaded  by  them  that  have 
power  over  him,  not  to  marry  Orestilla.  He,  to  answer  their 
importunity,  tells  them,  it  is  very  likely  Orestilla  will  be 
barren,  and  upon  that  account  he  marries  her  because  she  14 
sickly,  and  unlikely  to  become  a  mother.  The  question  is^ 
whether  this  be  lawful  ? 

1.  answer,  L  If  he  be  actually  persuaded  of  that  part  nf 
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ibe  probability  when  he  urges  it,  and  be  changed  into  th^ 
other  when  he  persuades  the  other^  there  is  no  question  but 
it  is  as  lawful  to  say  both  as  one ;  for  they  are  single  affirma- 
tives or  negatives,  and  the  time  is  but  accidental  to  his 
persuasion ;  yesterday  this,  and  to-morrow  its  contrary  are 
alike,  while  in  both,  or  each  of  them,  his  persuasion  is  hearty 
and  sincere. 

2.  If  Titius  urges  both  parts  severally,  and  yet  remains 
actually  persuaded  but  of  one  of  them,  he  may  urge  them  as 
probable  in  themselves,  disputable,  and  of  indifferent  argu- 
ment and  inducement,  for  so  they  are.     But, 

3.  He  must  not  imprint  them  by  the  efficacy  of  his  own 
authority  and  opinion,  nor  speak  that  as  certain  which  is  at 
most  but  probable,  and  to  him  seems  false ;  for  so  to  do  is 
against  ingenuity  and  Christian  sincerity ;  it  is  to  make  a  Ue 
pot  on  the  face  of  truth  and  become  a  craft ;  it  is  not  honest 
nor  noUe,  nor  agreeing  to  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  and  is  ^ 
dirtct  deception  on  one  side,  and  ^n  indirect  prosecution  of.  a 
lawful  end. 


RULE  VIII. 

An  Opinion  refying  upon  very  sUnder  Probability  is  not  to  be 
followed,  excqft  in  the  Cases  of  great  Necessity,  or  great 
Charity. 

That  it  is  not  ordinarily  to  be  followed  is  therefore  certain, 
because  it  cannot  be  supposed,  but  that  its  contradictory 
hath  greater  probability;  and  either  he  that  follows  this 
trifle,  is  light  of  belief,  or  unreasonable  in  his  choice,  or  his 
reason  is  to  hipif  but  as  eyes  to  an  owl  or  bat,  half-sighted 
and  imperfect;  and,  at  the  best,  not  fit  motive  to  the  will, 
And  if  it  could  be  lawful  to  follow  every  degree  of  proba- 
bility, it  were  perfectly  in  any  man's  choice  to  do  almost 
what  he  pleased,  especially  if  he  meets  with  an  ill  counsellor 
ptnd  a  witty  advocate.  For,  at  this  rate,  all  marriages  may 
b^  dissolved,  all  vices  excused,  upon  pretence  of  some  little 
probable  n/eoessity;  and  drunkenness  will  be  entertained  as 
pbyiiC;  and  fornication  as  a  thing  allowed  by  some  vicious 
pfllsoiMl  whoie  wit  is  better  th^  their  manners;  and  aU 
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books  of  conscience  shall  become  patrons  or  '  indices'  of 
sins,  and  teach  men  what  they  pretend  against,  and  there 
shall  be  no  such  thing  as  checks  of  conscience,  because  few 
men  sin  without  some  excuse,  and  it  were  no  excuse,  unless 
it  were  mingled  with  some  little  probabilities;  and  there 
were,  in  very  many  cases,  no  rule  for  conscience  but  a  witty 
inventor  of  pretty  little  inducements,  which  rather  than  a 
man  shall  want,  his  enemy  will  supply  to  him  out  of  his 
magazine  of  fallacies. 

But  that  there  are  some  cases,  in  which  it  is  to  be  per^ 
mitted,  is  therefore  certain,  because  it  may  be  necessary  in 
some  circumstances  to  do  so,  and  in  these  cases  the  former 
impediments  cannot  intervene,  because  the  causes  of.neces-^ 
sity  or  great  charity,  occurring  but  seldom,  destroy  all  power 
or  pretence  of  an  easy  deception.  Anna  Murrana  was  married 
to  her  near  kinsman,  Thomas  Grillo,  but  supposed  him  not  to 
be  so  near.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  to  her,  that  thie 
propinquity  was  so  great,  that  the  marriage  was  null  and 
invalid :  while  this  trouble  was  upon  her,  there  happily  comes 
a  discreet  old  woman,  who  tells  her,  that,  though  it  be  true 
that  Grille's  father  was  supposed  to  have  lain  with  her 
mother,  and  that  herself  was  born  of  that  conjunction,  yet 
she  herself,  being  private  to  the  transaction,  did  put  another 
woman  into  the  place  of  Murrana's  mother,  and  that  her 
mother  was  also  deceived  in  the  same  manner;  and  though 
they  thought  they  enjoyed  each  other,  yet  they  were  both 
cozened  into  more  chaste  embraces.  Now  upon  this  the 
question  arises,  whether  or  no  Murrana  may  safely  rely  upon 
80  slight  a  testimony  as  the  saying  of  this  woman,  in  a 
matter  of  so  great  difficulty  and  concernment.  Here  the 
case  is  favourable.  Murrana  is  passionately  endeared  to 
Grillo,  and,  besides  her  love,  hath  a  tender  conscience,  and 
if  her  marriage  be  separated,  dies  at  both  ends  of  the  evil, 
both  for  the  evil  conjunction,  and  for  the  sad  separation. 
This,  therefore,  is  to  be  presumed  security  enough  for  her  to 
continue  in  her  state. 

Like  to  this  is  that  of  a  woman  in  Brescia.  Her  husband 
bad  been  contracted  to  a  woman  of  Panormo,  '*  per  verba  de 
prsBsenti  ;'*  she  taking  her  pleasure  upon  the  sea,  is,  with  her 
company,  surprised  by  a  Turk's  man  of  war,  and  is  reported, 
first  to  have  been  deflowered,  and  then  killed.    When  the 
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borrow  for  this  accident  had  boiled  down,  the  gentleman 
marries  a  maid  of  Brescia,  and  lives  with  her  some  years; 
after  which  she  hears  that  his  first  spouse  was  not  killed,  but 
alive  and  in  sorrow  in  the  isle  of  Malta,  and  therefore  that 
berself  lived  in  a  state  of  adultery,  because  not  she,  but  the 
woman  in  Malta,  was  the  true  wife  to  her  husband.  In  this 
agony  of  spirit,  a  mariner  comes  to  her  house,  and  secretly 
tells  her,  that  this  woman  was  indeed  at  Malta,  but  lately 
dead,  and  so  the  impediment  was  removed.  The  question 
now  arises,  whether,  upon  the  taking  away  this  impediment, 
it  be  required  that  the  persons  already  engaged  should 
contract  anew  ?  That  a  new  contract  is  necessary,  is  univer* 
sally  believed,  and  is  almost  certain  (as  in  its  proper  place 
will  be  made  to  appear) ;  for  the  contrary  opinion  is  affirmed 
but  by  a  very  few,  and  relies  but  upon  trifling  motives, 
requiring  only  the  consent  of  either  of  the  parties  as  sufficient 
for  renewing  of  the  contract.  But  this  being  but  a  slender 
probability,  ought  not  to  govern  her;  she  must  contract 
anew  by  the  consent  of  her  husband,  as  well  as  by  her  own 
act.  But  now  the  difficulty  arises ;  for  her  husband  is  a 
vicious  man,  and  hates  her,  and  is  weary  of  her,  and  wishes 
her  dead;  and  if  she  discover  the  impediment  of  their 
marriage,  and  that  it  is  now  taken  away,  and,  therefore, 
requires  him  to  recon tract  himself,  that  the  marriage  which 
was  innocently  begun,  may  be  firm  in  the  progression,  and 
legally  valid,  and  in  conscience;  she  hath  great  reason  to 
believe  that  he  will  take  advantage  of  it,  and  refuse  to  join 
in  a  new  contract.  In  this  case,  therefore,  because  it  is 
necessary  she  should,  some  way  or  other,  be  relieved,  it  is 
lawful  for  her  to  follow  that  little  probability  of  opinion 
which  says,  that  the  consent  of  one  is  sufficient  for  the 
renovation  of  the  contract.  And  in  this  case,  all  the  former 
inconveniencies  mentioned  bef6re  do  cease :  and  this  is  a 
case  of  favour  in  behalf  of  an  innocent  marriage,  and  in 
favour  of  the  legitimation  of  children,  and  will  prevent  much 
evil  to  them  both.  So  that  although  this  case  ha^h  but  few 
degrees  of  probability  from  its  proper  and  intrinsical  causes, 
yet  by  extrinsical  and  collateral  appendages,  it  is  grown 
favourable,  and  charitable,  and  reasonable:  it  is  almost 
necessary, .  and,  therefore,  hath  more  than  the  little  proba- 
bilities of  its  own  account* 
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One  case  more  happens^  in  which  a  small  probability  may 
be  pursued,  viz.  when  the  understanding  hath  not  time  to 
consider  deeply,  and  handle  the  question  on  all  sides ;  then 
that  which  first  offers  itself,  though  but  mean  and  weak,  yet 
if  it  be  not  against  a  stronger  argument  at  the  same  time 
presented,  it  may  suffice  to  determine  the  action;  for  in 
case  the  determination  prove  to  be  on  the  wrong  side,  yet 
the  ignorance  is  involuntary  and  unchosen. 

These  rules  are  concerning  a  conscience  that  is  probable 
by  intrinsical  motives,  that  is,  by  reason,  whether  the  reason 
be  direct  or  collateral.  But  because  the  conscience  is  also 
.probably  moved  in  very  many  cases,  by  authority,  which  ia 
an  extrinsical  motive,  this  is  also  to  be  guided  and  con- 
ducted. 


RULE  IX. 


Multitude  of  Authors  is  not  ever  the  most  probable  Inducement, 
nor  doth  it  in  all  Cases  make  a  safe  and  probable  Conscience. 

Following  a  multitude  is  sometimes  like  the  grazing  or 
running  of  a  herd,  *'  Non  quo  eundum  est,  sed  quo  itur/' 
**  not  where  men  ought,  but  where  they  use  to  go  :*'  and, 
therefore,  Justinian  %  in  compiling  of  the  body  of  the  Roman 
laws,  took  that  which  was  most  reasonable,  not  that  which 
was  most  followed ;  '*  Sed  neque  ex  multitudine  auctorum 
quod  melius  et  eequius  est  judicabile :  cum  possit  unius 
forsan,  et  deterioris  sententia  multos  et  majores  aliqua  in 
parte  superare :"  *^  The  sentence  of  one,  and  of  a  meaner 
man,  may  sometimes  outweigh  the  sayings  of  a  multitude  of 
greater  persons."  "  Nam  testibus  se,  non  testimoniis  credi- 
turum  rescripsit  imperator."  Sometimes  one  witness  is 
better  than  twenty  testimonies ;  that  is,  one  man,  good  and 
pious,  prudent  and  disinterested,  can  give  a  surer  sentence 
than  many  men,  more  crafty  and  less  honest.  And  in  the 
Nicene  council  ^  when  the  bishops  were  purposing  to  dis- 
solve the  priests'  marriages,  Ps4>hnutius  did  not  follow  the 

•  L.  p.  vcr.  Se<i  oeqnc  C.  de  veteri  jure  eniiclcandA. 
^  Cap.  Nicaena  Synodua.  dUL  St. 
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eommon  vote,  bat  gave  them  good  reason  for  his  single 
opinion^  and  they  all  followed  him.  This  rule  is  true«  and 
to  be  practised  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  When  against  the  common  opinion^  there  is  a  strong 
or  a  very  probable  reason,  then  the  common  opinion  is  not 
the  more  probable :  because  a  reason  is  an  intrinsical, 
proper  and  apportioned  motive  to  the  conscience,  but  humao 
authority,  or  citation  of  consenting  authors,  is  but  an  ex*^ 
trinsical,  accidental,  and  presumptive  inducement,  and  a 
mere  suppletory  in  the  destitution  of  reason;  and,  there- 
fore, Socrates  <:  said,  ^^  Veritatem  in  disputando,  non  ex  teste 
aliquo,  sed  ex  argumento  esse  ponderandam ;"  ^'  Truth  ui 
to  be  weighed  by  argument,  not  by  testimony;''  and  it  b 
never  otherwise,  but  when  men  are  ruled  by  prejudice,  or 
want  reason  to  rule  them  in  that  particular.  —  ^^  Tantum 
opinio  preejudicata  poterat,  ut  etiam  sine  ratione  valerel 
auctoritas/'  said  Cicero''.  And  this  is  to  be  extended  to 
all  sorts  of  authors  that  are  not  canonical,  or  divine. 
*'  Meum  propositum  est  antiquos  legere,  probare  singula, 
retinere  quse  bona  sunt,  et  ^  fide  ecclesiee  catholics  non 
recedere,''  said  St.  Jerome :  "  My  purpose  is  to  read  the 
feithers,  to  try  all  things,  to  retain  that  only  which  is  good, 
and  never  to  depart  from  the  faith  of  the  catholic  church,"—* 
that  is,  from  the  creeds,  which  all  Christendom  professes. 
And  at  another  time  when  himself  asked  leave,  in  discoursa 
with  St.  Austin,  ''  Patiaris  me  cum  talibus  errare,"  '*  Suffer 
me  to  go  along  with  such  great  men,  though  to  an  error,'' 
it  would  not  be  permitted*,  but  reason  was  chosen,  and 
the  authority  neglected.  And  this  course  all  men  hav9 
followed  when  they  pleased,  and  knew  they  might  and 
ought. 

2,  When  the  multitude  of  doctors  are  reducible  to  a 
single,  or  an  inconsiderable  principle  and  beginning.  Thus 
an  opinion  entertained  by  a  whole  family  and  order  of  clerks^ 
while  they  either  generally  do  follow,  or  think  themselves 
bound  to  follow  the  leading  man  in  their  own  order,  is  to  he 
reckoned  but  as  a  single  opinion.  The  millenary  opinion 
was  driven  to  a  head  in  Papias ;  the  condemning  unbaptized 

«  Id  Protag.  Plat. 

'  1  De  nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  c  5.  sect.  lO.  Heindorf>  p.  10. 

^  VideUbtrty  of  Prophet,  icot.  S.  DaUl^  da  Trai  itago  dct  Virm. 
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infants,  in  St.  Austin,  or  St.  Ambrose ;  and,  therefore,  their 
numerous  followers  are  not  to  be  reckoned  into  the  account. 
For  if  they  that  follow,  consider  it  not,  the  case  is  evident; 
if  they  do,  then  their  reasons  are  to  be  weighed,  not  their 
authority. 

3.  When  it  is  notorious  that  there  is,  or  may  be  a  decep- 
tion in  that  number,  by  reason  of  some  evil  ingredient  in  the 
production  of  the  opinion ;  as  if  it  be  certain  that  the  opinion 
was  taken  up  because  it  serves  an  interest,  the  same  men 
having  been  on  the  other  side  when  their  interest  was  there. 
That  it  is  lawful  to  put  heretics,  or  disagreeing  persons  to 
death,  is  generally  taught  by  the  followers  of  Calvin  and 
Beza  where  they  do  prevail :  and  yet  no  man  that  lives  under 
them,  hath  warrant  to  rely  upon  their  authority  in  this  ques- 
tion, because  it  is  only  where  and  when  they  have  power, 
themselves  having  spoken  against  it  in  the  days  of  their 
minority  and  under  persecution.  Under  the  same  considera- 
tion it  is,  if  there  be  any  other  reason  against  the  men,  not 
relating  to  their  manners,  but  to  their  manner  of  entering  or 
continuing  in  the  persuasion. 

4.  But  when  these  cautions  are  provided  for,  the  multi- 
tude of  authors  hath  a  presumptive  authority,  that  is,  when 
there  is  no  reason  against  the  thing,  nor  against  the  men,  we 
may  presume  upon  the  multitude  of  learned  men  in  their 
proper  faculty,  that  what  they  teach  is  good  and  innocent, 
and  we  may  proceed  to  action  accordingly.  It  can  nevei 
make  a  conscience  sure,  but  it  may  be  innocent,  because 
it  is  probable;  but  he  that  relies  upon  authority  alone,  is 
governed  by  chance.  Because,  if  the  more  be  against  him, 
he  is  prejudiced  by  multitude;  if  the  fewer  be  against  him, 
yet  they  may  be  the  wisest :  and  whether  they  be  or  not,  yet 
a  tooth-drawer  may  sometimes  speak  a  better  reason ;  and 
one  may  carry  it  against  multitudes,  and  neither  one  nor  the 
other  can  justly  induce  a  belief,  unless  they  have  considered 
all  things ;  and  if  I  can  tell  who  hath  done  so,  I  am  my- 
self as  well  able  to  answer  as  they :  for  he  that  can  judge 
who  speaks  best  reason,  or  who  is  most  fit  to  be  trusted 
in  the  particular,  must  be  able  in  himself  to  consider  the  par- 
ticulars by  which  that  judgment  is  to  be  made ;  if  he  can 
and  does,  he  hath  reason  within  him,  and  needs  not  follow 
authority  alone ;  if  he  cannot,  then  he  is  governed  by  chance, 
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aiid  must  be  in'  the  right,  or  in  the  wrong,  according  as  it 
happens.     For  in  many  cases  both  sides  have  many  advo^ 
cates  and  abettors,  and  no  man  can  tell  who  hath  most,  and 
each  side  says  that  their  opinion  is  the  most  commonly  re- 
ceived.    In  Venice  there  is  a  law,  that  any  man  may  kill  his 
&ther  if  he  be  banished ;  some  affirm  this  also  to  be  lawful 
where  such  a  law  is  in  force,  and  they  affirm  this  to  be  the 
common  opinion.    Julius  Clarius  says  that  it  is  the  common 
opinion,  that  though  there  be  such  a  law,  yet  that  it  is  un- 
lawful to  do  it.     It  is  commonly  affirmed  that  it  is  lawful  for 
such  a  banished  person  to  defend  himself,  and,  if  he  can,  in 
his  own  defence  to  kill  the  invader.     It  is  also  a  common 
opinion,  that  this  is  as  unlawful  as  for  a  condemned  man 
to  kill  his  executioner;  because  no  war  can  be  just   on 
both  sides.     It  is  very  commonly  taught,  that  it  is  lawful, 
by  fraud,  by  surprise,  by  treason,  to  slay  the  banditti.    It 
is  also  very  commonly  taught  that  this  is  absolutely  un- 
lawful.    Sometimes  that  which  was  the  common  opinion, 
an  age  ago,  is  now  rarely  maintained  but  by  a  few  per-, 
sons.     It  was  a  common  opinion  in  Tertullian's  time,  that 
the  souls  departed  are  in  outer  courts,  expecting  the  reve- 
lation of  the  day  of  the  Lord  ;   in  the  time  of  pope  Leo, 
and  Venerable  Bede,  and  after,  it  was  a  common  opinion, 
that  they  were  taken  into  the  inner  courts  of  heaven.    Some- 
times the  place  diversifies  the  opinion.     In  Germany  and. 
France,  the  Romanists  worship  the  cross  with  a  religious, 
worship  of  the  lowest  kind  of  their  own  distinction;  but. 
in  Spain  they  worship  it  with  that  which  they  call  xar^iia, 
or  the  highest  kind;  and  this  is  commonly  done  in  the, 
several  countries  respectively.    When  this,  or  any  thing  Uke 
this  shall  happen,  unless  by  reason  men  be  determined,  they, 
may  draw  lots  for  their  opinion.    But  since  the  better  part 
is  not  always  the  greater,  it  is  left  to  me  to  choose  which 
I  will ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  call  the  men  of  my  own 
communion  or  my  own  acquaintance,  '  the  best ;'  and  it  is 
certain  I   cannot  judge  of  those,  with  whom  I   do    not 
converse. 

For  these  and  many  other  concurrent  causes,  the  pro- 
ceeding is  inartificial  and  casual,  and  fit  to  lead  the  igno- 
rant, but  not  the  learned ;  ^nd  concerning  the  ignorant  he 
can  so  litUe  skill  to  choose  his  authority,  that  he  must 
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lie  under  that  where  he  dwells,  and  where  his  fortune  hath 
placed  him.  If  he  goes  any  whither  else,  he  hath  no  ex- 
cuse, because  he  hath  no  sufficient  inducement ;  and  where 
a  man  cannot  go  alone,  it  is  best  for  him  to  sit  still  where 
God's  proyidence  hath  placed  him,  and  follow  the  guides 
provided  by  the  laws  of  his  country  where  he  was  bom, 
or  where  he  lives : 

TlovXviro^oc  /net,  rixyov,  l;^«y  yoov 


Conform  yourself  to  the  laws  of  the  people  with  whom  you 
must  abide. 

This  is  the  most  proper  way  to  conduct  the  ignorant 
in  their  cases  of  conscience,  in  which  themselves  have  no 
skill.  They  must  believe  one,  and  if  they  have  a  better  way 
to  proceed,  let  them  pursue  it :  if  they  have  not,  this  is  cer- 
tainly safe,  because  it  is  their  best ;  and  no  man  is  tied  to 
make  use  of  better  than  he  hath.  And  if  they  could  fall  into 
error,  yet  it  could  not  be  imputed  to  them  with  justice,  while 
'  bona  fide'  they  fall  into  heresy,  and  are  honestly  betrayed. 
This  only  is  to  be  added : 

They  must  make  it  as  good  as  they  can  by  inqu**y 
(according  to  their  circumstances,  opportunities,  and  po  •  Ar 
bilities),  and  by  prayers,  and  by  innocent  and  honest  pur- 
poses :  for  these  only  will  secure  our  way,  by  means  of  Ood's 
providing.  In  this  case  there  is  no  irregularity,  because  it 
is  the  best  obedience  which  can  be  expressed  by  subordinate 
and  weak  understandings,  and  there  is  in  it  no  danger,  be- 
cause the  piety,  and  the  prayers  of  the  man  will  obtain  God% 
blessing  upon  his  innocent  well-meaning  soul.  It  was  well 
said  of  Hesiod, 

OZrot  fMV  WftVo^MTK,  OC  AVTOC  irarra,  iro^oK, 

*Etr^\i^  Y  aZ  lubtiTyoc,  oc  ^  tlir6tTi  fridnrar 
*Oc  H  M  fjtitr  fturif  nin,  fjJn  clXXoi;  huim 
'Sy  dtf/uf  CaXX^tai,  SV  avt'  ax^^foc  ScA^t, 

^  He  is  the  best  and  wisest  man,  who  in  himself  knows  what 
he  ought  to  do,  discerning  what  is  best,  and  seeing  unto  the 
end  of  things.    He  also  is  good,  who  obeys  the  sayings 

'  aemrth.      ff  Op,  et  D.  S91.  Oaisford,  Poet.  Min.  Grsc  vol.  i,  p.  fS. 
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%f  wise  meti>  that  counsel  well;  but  he  is  a  fool,  who,  not 
being  able  to  advise  or  determine  hiiiiselfy  refuses  to  be  con*' 
ducted  by  others."  Here  only  are  the  evils  to  be  com-* 
plained  of. 

In  some  places  there  are  a  great  many  articles  put  into 
their  public  confessions,  and  a  great  many  teachers  of  un- 
necessary propositions,  and  a  great  many  idle  and  imper- 
tinent guides,  who  multiply  questions  lest  themselves  should 
seem  useless;  and  amongst  men,  there  are  many  orders, 
and  families,  and  societies,  all  which  are  desirous  to  advance 
themselves,  and  to  get  disciples  and  reputation ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  there  are  very  many  that  are  idle,  and  rather 
willing  to  trust  others,  than  to  be  troubled  themselves ;  and 
many  choose  teachers  for  interest,  and  some  have  men's 
persons  in  admiration  because  of  advantage;  and  princes 
have  designs  of  state,  and  they  would  have  religion  minister 
to  them:  and  there  are  a  great  many  ecclesiastical  laws  made, 
and  some  of  these  pass  into  dogmatical  propositions,  and 
they  *'  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men ;"  and 
there  are  very  many  sects  of  men,  and  confident  fools,  who 
use  to  over-value  their  trifles,  and  teach  them  for  necessary 
irttthB>  and  in  all  this  incertainty  of  things,  men  are  in  the 
dark)  and  religion  is  become  an  art  of  wrangUng ;  and  the 
writers  of  controversies  are  oftentimes  abused  themselves, 
and  ofbeaer  do  abuse  others ;  and,  therefore,  men  are  taught 
certain  little  rules  to  grope  by,  and  walk  in  seas  and  upon 
rocks*  But  the  things  themselves  are  oftentimes  so  indif- 
feMnt^  and  the  reasons  of  either  side  so  none  at  all,  or  so 
iliCoi^siderable,  that  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  testimony  of 
d^tors  is  the  guide  that  men  choose  (as  they  list)  to  fol*- 
low;  who  because  they  teach  contrary  things,  cannot  be 
followed  by  their  authority,-'-and  for  reason,  sometimes  them* 
sdves  have  none,  sometimes  their  disciples  have  not  leisure 
to  examine  them,  or  judgment  to  discern  them. 

Quest.  Here,  therefore,  is  to  be  inquired.  How  shall  the 
ignorant  and  vulgar  people  proceed  in  such  cases,  where 
tkeir  teachers  are  divided? 

1.  t  answer,  that  in  most  cases  it  is  best  for  them  to 
let  them  alone,  and  let  them  be  divided  still,  and  to  follow 
them  in  those  things  where  they  do  agree ;  but  if  it  be  in 
such  cases  where  they  must  declare  or  act  on  one  side, 
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let  them  take  that  which  they  think  to  be  the  safest,  ot 
the  most  pious,  the  most  charitable,  and  the  most  useful; 
that  so  by  collateral  considerations  they  may  determine  that^ 
which  by  the  authority  seems  equal  and  indeterminable. 

The  collateral  considerations  are  commonly  these : 

1.  That  which  is  more  agreeable  to  the  letter  of  Scripture. 

2.  That  which  does  most  agree  with  the  purpose  and  de- 
sign of  it. 

3.  That  which  saints  have  practised. 

4.  That  which  whole  nations  have  approved. 

5.  That  which  is  agreeable  to  common  life. 

6.  That  which  is  best  for  the  public. 

7.  That  which  is  most  for  the  glory  of  God,  for  the  repu- 
tation of  his  name,  and  agreeing  with  his  attributes. 

8.  That  which  is  more  holy. 

9.  That  which  gives  least  confidence  to  sin  and  sinners. 

10.  That  which  is  most  charitable  to  others. 

1 1 .  That  which  will  give  least  offence. 

12.  And  (in  destitution  of  all  things  else)  that  which 
is  most  useful  to  ourselves.  All  these  are  good  consider- 
ations, and  some  of  them  intervene  in  most  cases,  and  can 
be  considered  by  most  men.  But  where  nothing  of  these 
can  be  interwoven  in  the  sentence,  but  that  the  authority 
of  the  teacher  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  considered, 
the  following  measures  are  to  be  added. 

2.  The  authority  of  one  man  wise  and  good,  that  isj 
who  is  generally  so  reputed,  is  a  probable  argument,  and 
a  sufficient  guide  to  ignorant  persons  in  doubtful  matters, 
where  there  is  no  clear  or  known  revelation  to  the  con- 
trary. When  it  is  his  best,  there  is  no  disputing  w:hether 
it  be  good  or  no;  only  in  this  case,  he  is  so  far  to  sus- 
pend his  consent,  till  his  guide  hath  considered,  or  an- 
swered deliberately ;  for  if  his  guide  vomit  out  answers,  it 
is  better  to  refuse  it,  till  it  be  digested  better.  This  hath 
been  highly  abused  in  some  places;  and  permissions  have 
been  given  or  taken  to  do  acts  of  vile  impiety,  or  horrible 
danger,  where  by  interest  they  were  persuaded ;  and  being 
desirous  for  some  pretence  to  legitimate  the  act,  or  to  invite 
their  conscience  to  it,  they  have  been  content  with  the 
opinion  of  one  probable  doctor.    Such  was  he,  whose  te»« 
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timony  being  required  in  a  matter  of  right  concerning  his 
ooUege^  swore  to  a  thiftg  as  of  his  certain  knowledge,  of 
which  he  had  no  certain  knowledge,  but  a  probable  con- 
jecture ;  only  because  he  had  read  or  been  told,  that  one 
doctor  said  it  was  lawful  so  to  do.  This  is  to  suborn  a 
sentence, and  to  betray  a  conscience;  for  the  sentence  of 
one  doctor  is -only  a  good  or  a  tolerable  guide,  when  there 
is  no  better  guide  for  us,  and  no  reason  against  us ;  that  is, 
it  is  to  be  used  only,  when  it  is  the  best,  but  not  when  it  is 
the  worst, 

3.  But  if'  divers  men  equally  wise  and  good  speak 
Variously  in  the  question,-  and  that  the  inquirer  cannot  be 
indifferentto  both,  but  must  resolve  upon  one,  he  is  first  to 
follow  his  parish-priest,  rather  than  a  stranger  in  the  article, 
who  is  equal  in  all  things'  else;  his  own  confessor,  his  own 
bishop,  or  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  own  country: 
^because,  next  to  reason,  comes  in  place  that  which  in  order 
of  things  is  next  to  it;  that  is,  the  proper  advantages  of  the 
man, .that  is,  learning  and  piety;  and  next  to  them  succeed 
•the  accidental  advantages  of  the  man,  that  is,  his  authority 
and  legal  pre-eminence.  There  is  no  other  reason  for  these 
things,  but  that  which  is  in  the  proper  and  natural  order  of 
things-:  this  is  the  natural  method  of  persuasion,  direct  and 
indirect.  ' 

4.  Where  it  can  certainly  be  told  that  it  is  the  more 
common,  there  the  community  of  the  opinion  hath  the 
iMlvantage,  and  is  in  the  same  circumstance  still  to  be 
preferred ;  because,  where  -reason  is  not  clear  and  manifest, 
there  we  are  to  go  after  it,  where  it  is  more  justly  to  be 
presumed.  Ta  rot  h&k  h  ^roT^Tat  koJOuov  >iyuv,.  said 
'Euripides^;  **  it  is  good^  when  good  things  are  attested  by 
many  witnesses.^  3-  (th  wofri  ioxtT,  rouro  thou  ^dfAsv,  said 
Aristotle';  ''  that  which  'seems  so  to  all  men,  this  we  say,  is 
ma  it  seems:''  and  so  it  is  in  proportion  from  some  to  many, 
from  many  to  all.  The  sum  of  all  these  things  is  this : 
1.  God  is  to  be  preferred  before  man.  2.  Our  own  reason, 
before  the  sayings  of  others.  3.  Many,  before  few.  4.  A 
few,  before  one.    5.  Our  superiors,  or  persons  in  just  autho- 

^  Hippolytns,  606.     Monk^  p.  77 — Priettley't  edition  of  Eoripidet, 
¥dl.  IIL  page  191. 
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lity  oter  ub,  before  private  persons, '  cafeteris  paribus/  6^  OOfr 
own,  before  strangers.  7.  Wise  men,  before  the  ignorant. 
8.  The  godly  and  well  meaning,  and  well  reputed,  before 
men  of  indifferent  or  worse  lives.  That  is,  they  must  do  as 
well  and  wisely  as  they  x^an^  and  no  man  is  obliged  to  do 
better ;  only  this  is  to  be  observed : 

That,  in  diis  case,  it  is  not  necessary  that  truth  should 
be  found,  but  it  is  highly  necessary  it  should  be  searched 
for.  It  may  be,  it  cannot  be  hit,  but  it  must  be  aimed  ati; 
and  therefore  they,  who  are  concerned,  are  not  to  b^ 
troubled  and  amazed  at  the  variety  of  opinions  that  ane  in 
the  world :  "  There  must  be  heresies,"  that  is,  sects  and 
differing  opinions,  "  that  they  who  are  faithful,  may  be 
ai^roved."  Now  they  can  be  approved  in  nothing  but  what 
is  in  their  power,  that  is,  diligence  to  inquire,  and  honesty 
in  consenting ;  both  which  may  very  well  be,  and  yet  the 
man  be  mistaken  in  his  particular  sentence,  in  a  matter  not 
simply  necessary,  not  plainly  revealed. 

There  is  but  one  thing  more  that  concerns  his  duty,  and 
that  is,  that  in  all  his  choices  he  prefer  the  interest  of  peace, 
and  of  obedience ;  for  it  ought  to  be  a  very  great  cause  that 
shall  warrant  his  dissent  from  authority  which  is  appointed 
over  him.  Such  causes  may  be,  but  the  unskilled  multitude 
(of  whom  we  now  treat)  seldom  find  those  causes,  and, 
seldom  are  able  to  judge  of  them ;  and  therefore  this  rule 
is  certain. 

Whoever  blows  a  trumpet,  and  makes  a  separation  fron^ 
the  public,  they  who  follow  his  authority,  and  know  not,  or 
understand  not,  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  doing  it,  they  are 
highly  inexcusable  upon  this  account, — because  they,  fol- 
lowing the  less  probable  authority,  have  no  excuse  for  the 
matter  of  their  sin;  and,  therefore,  if  it  happen  to  be 
.schism,  or  rebellion,  or  disobedience,  or  heresy  in  the 
subject-matter,  it  is,  in  the  very  form  of  it,  so  imputed  to  th^ 
consenting  person :  for,  Uiough  great  reason  may  be  stronger 
than  authority^  yet  no  private  authority  is  greater  than  the 
public.  But  of  this  I  shall  have  further  occasion  to  discourse 
in  its  proper  place.  t 

Although  this  is  the  best,  and  therefore  a  sufficient 
advice  for  the  ignorant,  yet  for  the  learned  and  the  wise^ 
there  are  other  considerations  to  be  added : 


t 
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1.  Tliey  who  are  to  teach  others^  may  not  rely  upon 
mngle  testimonies,  or  the  slight  probability  of  one  doctor's 
opinion.  This  is  true  ordinarily  and  regularly,  because  such 
persons  are  supposed  more  at  leisure,  more  instructed,  better 
able  to  inquire ;  and  to  rely  finally  upon  such  single  and 
weak  supports,  is  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently. 

2.  If  die  opinion  be  probable  upon  the  account  of  a  more 
general  reception,  and  be  the  more  common,  and  allowed  by 
wise  and  good  men,  they  who  are  learned,  and  are  to  teach 
others,  may  lawfully  follow  the  opinion  without  examining 
the  reasons,  for  which  it  is  by  those  wise  men  entertained. 
For  the  work  of  learning  and  inquiry  is  so  large,  and  of 
immense  extension,  that  it  is  imposiiible  all  men  should 
perfectly  inquire  of  all  things :   but  some  especially  attend 
to  one  thing,  some  to  another;  and  where  men. have  best 
considered,  they. consider  for  themseLves  and  for  others  too, 
and  themselves  are  helped  by  those  others,  in  the  proper 
matter  of  their  consideration.     A  man's  life  is  too  short,  and 
his  abilities  less,  and,  it  may  be,  his  leisure  least  of  all,  and 
iinable  so  to  consider  all  that  is  fit  to  be  believed  and  taught^ 
Aat  it  will  be  necessary  we  should  help  one  another;  and 
the  great'  teachers  and  doctors  in  several  instances  may 
ordinarily  be  relied  upon  without  danger  and  inconvenience* 

3.  But  if  it  happens,  that,  by  circumstances  and  accidents-, 
the  particular  question  be  drawn  out  into  a  new  inquiry ;  if 
a  new  doubt  arise,  or  a  scandal  be  feared,  or  the  division  of 
men's  minds  in  the  new  inquest,  then  the  reasons  must  bo 
inquired  into,  and  the  authority  is  not  sufficient. 

1.  Because  the  authority  is,  by  the  new  doubt,  made  less 
probable,  and  is  part  of  the  question ;  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  presumed  right  in  its  own  case.  - 

2.  Because  the  duty  of  teachers  is,  by  this  accident, 
jietBrmin^d  to  this  special  inquiry^  and  c^ed  from  their 
inactive  rest,  and  implicit  belief;  because  the  inquirers  upon 
this  new  account  will  be  determined  by  nothing  but  by  that 
reason  tiiat  shall  pretend  strongest ;  and  therefore  they  who 
ftre  thus  called  upon,  can  no  other  ways  *^  give  answer  to 
tbeqi  that  ask.'*  It  was  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  chturch 
of  Go4  Cor  many  ag$s,  even  for  fourteen  centuries  of  years; 
that  episcopacy  is  of  Divine,  or  apostolical  institution :  It  waa 
a  sufficient  warranty  for  a  parish-priest  to  teafch  that  doc* 
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trine  to  his  pariaUoaers^.becausethie  found  it  taught  every 
where,  and  questioned  n^.  where.  Bat  when  aftei^ wards  this 
long  prescribi^ig  truj^  came  to  be  questioned,  iei&d  reasons 
and  Scriptures  pretended  and  offered  against  it,  and  a 
schism  likely  to  be  commenced  upon  it^  it  is  not  sufficient 
then  to  rely  upon  the  bare  word  of  those  excellent  men,  who 
are  able  to  prove  it^as  it  is;  supposed ;  but  they  who  ate  to 
teach  others,  must  first  be  instructed  themselves  In  the 
particular  arguments  of  probation,  that,  according  to  the 
precepts  apostoUcal,  they  may  ^  render  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  them  V'  <uid  may  be  able  '^  both  to-  ebchort  and  to 
convince  the  gain-fiayers  *;  who,  because  they  expressFy 
decline  the  authority,  and  the  weight  of  testimony,  cannot 
be  convinced  but  by  reason,  and  the  way  of  tbelt  own 
proceeding. 


RULE  X. 

In- following  the  Authority  of  Men,  no  Rule  can  be  antecedently 
given  for  the  Choice  of'  the  Persons,  but  the  Choice  is  wholly 
to  be  conducted  by  Prudence,  and  according  to  the  Subject^ 
matter. 

Ancient  writers  are  more  rvenerabte,  modem  wrfters  are 
more  knowing;  they  might  be  better  witnessed,  birt  tb^se 
are  better  judges.  Antiquity  did  teach  the  millenary 
opinion;  that  infants  were  to  be  communicated,  and  that 
without  baptism  they  were  damned  to  the  flamed  6f  hell ; 
that  angeU  are  corporeal;  that  the  souls  of  saints  did  not 
see  God  before  doomsday;  .that  sans' once  pardolfied  did 
return  again  upon  case  of  relapse ;  that  persons  baptized  by 
^retics  were,  to  be  rebaptized;  and  they  eicpounded  Serip- 
ture,  in  places. innumerable,  otherwise  than  they  'are  at  this 
day,  by  men  of  all  persuasipns;  and  therefore  no  coMf^etoy 
Df  men  will  consent  that  in  all  cases  the  fathers  are  irather  to 
be  followed  than  their  supcessors.  They  lired  in  the'infaifCy 
af  .Christianity,  and  we  in  the  elder  ages ;  they  ptadised 
more  and  knew .  less, .  we  know  more  and  practise  I^ss; 
passion  is  for  younger  years,  and  for  beginning  of  things ; 

k  1  Pet  ill.  J5.  i  Tit.  i.  9. 
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wisdomJ&.by  experienccy  mnd  age,  and  progression/   Thejr 
were  highly  to.  be  valaed,  -because,  in  more' imperfect  noticei^ 
they  had;  thei  more  perfect  piety;    Wfe  are  highly  to  bt 
reproved,  jthat.io  better  discoorsea  we  hare*  a  most  imperfect 
life^  ,and  an  nnactive  religion ;  they  in  their  cases  of  con^ 
science^.took.the.aafesft  part>  but  the  modems  hare  chosem 
the   most,  probable.      It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
divines  and  lawyers,  that  every  man  is  bound  to  make 
restitution  of  all  that  whidi.  be  gains  by  play,  by  cards  and 
dice^  and  .fdl  such  ^pQrts  as  are  forbidden  Uy  humah  lawm 
Th^  modem  casuists,*  inde^^  do  often  reprove  the  whola 
process,  and  cpndemn  the  gamesters  in  most  circumstances; 
but  do  not  believe  them  ^tied*  to*  restitution,  but  to  penancd 
only^    The. first  is  the  safer,  and  ithe  leverer  way;  but  the 
latter  hath,  greater  reasons,  as  will  appear  in  its  own  place. 
All  con  tracts.,  of.  usury  were  generally*  condemned  in  the 
foregoing  ages  of  tlie  church;  of  late,  not  only  the  merchant, 
but  the  priest,,  and  the  friar,  puts  oat  money  to  increase,  and 
think   themselves    innocent;    and   although    commonly   it 
happens,  that  our  ignorance  and  fears  represent  one  opinion 
to  be  safe,  when  the  other  is  move  reasonable, — ^yet,  because 
men  will  be  fearful,  and  very  oft6n  are  ignorant  ahd  idle  in 
their  inquiries,  there  will  still  remain  this  advantage  to  either 
side,  that  pne  is  wiser,  and  the  other,  in  his  ignorance,  is  the 
more  secure, .  because  he.  does  more  than  he  needs.     And 
therefore  it. often  happens,  that  though  we  call  the  ancient 
writers  fathers,  yet  we  use  them  like  children,  and  think 
ourselvea  men  xather  than  them^;  which  is  affirmed  by  some^ 
but  in  effeot  practised  by  every  man  When  he  pleases. 

.  3ut  if  any  one  shall  choose  the  later  writers,  he  must 
first  choose  his  interest  and  his  side ;  I  mean,  if  he  chooses 
to  follow  any.  upon  their  authority  or  reputation,  without 
consideration  of  their  reasons,  then  he  must  first  choose  hia 
gide^  for  he  .can  never  choose  his  side  by  the  men,  because 
most  authors,  are  of  it  themselves  by  interest.  But  because 
all  probability  is  wholly  derived  from  reason,  every  authority 
hath  its  degree  of  probability,  according  as  it  can  be 
presumed  or  known  to  rely  upon  reason.  Now  in  this  both 
the  ancients  and  the  modems  excel  each  other  respectively. 
^' The  ancients,  .were  nearer  to  the  fountains  apostolical; 
their  stream^was. Jess* puddled;  their  thread  was  not  fine. 
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4rat '  plain    and   strtog ;   they  were  *  troubled  with    fewer 
heiesieB ;  they  were  not  ao  wittily  mistaken  as  we  have  been 
since;  they  bad  better  and  more  firm  tradition;  they  had 
passed  through  fewer  changes,  and  had  been  blended  with 
fewer  interests;    they  were  united  under  one  prince,  and 
consequently  were  not  forced  to  bend  their  doctrines  to  the 
.hostile  and  opposite  designs  of  fighting  and  crafty  kings ; 
their   questions  were    concerning    the  biggest  articles  of 
religion,  and  therefore  such  in  which  they  could  hare  more 
certainty  and  less  deception;  their  piety  was  great,  their 
devotion  high  and  pregnant^  Aeir  discipline  regular  and 
sincere,  their  liyes  honest,  their  hearts  simple,  their  zeal  was 
for  souls,  and  the  Uood  of  the  martyrs  made  the  church 
irrigWMis,  and  the  church  was  then  a  garden  of  the  fairest 
flowers,  it  did  daily  germinate  with  blessings  from  heftven, 
and  saints  sprung  up,  and  one  saint  could  know  more  of  the 
secrets  of  Christ's  kingdom,  the  mysteriousness  of  godly 
wisdom,  than  a  hundred  disputing  sophisters;  and,  above 
all,  the   church  of  Rome  was  then   holy   and  orthodox, 
humble  and  charitable,  her  authority  dwelt  in  the  house  of 
its  birth ;  that  is,  in  the  advantages  of  an  exceUent  faith,  and 
an  holy  life;    to  which  the  advantages  of  an  accidental 
authority  being  added  by  the  imperial  seat,  she  was  made 
able  to  do  all  the  good  she  desired,  and  she  desired  all  that 
she  ought;  and  the  greatness  of  this  advantage  we  can  best 
jfudge  by  feeling  those  sad  efibcts  which  have  made  Christen- 
dom to  groan,  since  the  pope  became  a  temporal  prince,  and 
bath  possessed  the  rights  of  some  kings,  and  hath  invaded 
more,  and  pretends  to  all,  and  is  become  the  great  fable,  and 
the  great  comet  of  Christendom,  useless  and  supreme,  high 
and  good  for  nothing  in  respect  of  what  he  was  at  first,  and 
still  might  have  been,  if  he  had  severely  judged  the  interest 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  have  been  his  own." 

But  then  on  the  other  side,  the  modem  writen^  have 
eonsidered  all  the  arguments  and  reasons  of  the  ancients ; 
they  can  more  easily  add,  than  their  fathers  copld  find  out ; 
tiiey  can  retain  their  perfect  issues,  and  leave  the  other  upon 
their  hands ;  and  what  was  begun  in  conjecture,  can  either 
be  brought  to  knowledge,  or  remanded  into  the  lot  and 
portion  of  deceptions.  **  Omnibus  enim  hie  locus  feliciter' 
^e  dedit,  et  qui  prsecesserunt,  non  prseripuisse  mihi  videntnr 
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ipiSB  3ici  poterant^  ged  aperuisse.  Conditio  optima  liltimi 
wti,^  said  Seneca ;  **  Iliey  who  went  before  us,  haVe  not 
preyented  us,  but  opened  a  door,  that  we  may  enter  into  the 
recesses  of  truth ;  he  that  comes  last,  hath  the  best  adyantage 
in  the  inquiry:"— -''Multum  egerunt  qui  ante  nbs  fuerunt» 
sed  non  peregerunt  :^  multum  adhuc  restat  opens,  multumque 
festabit :  nee  ulli  nato  post  miUe  secula  preacludetur  occasio 
aliquid  adhuc  adjiciendi*;  **  They  who  went  before  us,  hare 
done  wisely  and  weU  in  their  generations,  but  they  haye  not 
done  all;  much  work  remains  behind,  and  he  that  lives  a 
thousand  ages  hence,  shall  not  complain  that  there  are  no 
hidden  truths  fit  for  him  to  inquire  after."  There  are  more 
worlds  to  oonqver : 

Multa  diet  varilqae  labor  matabilis  a*vi 
Retnlit  in  roeliiM. ^ 

Every  day  brings  a  new  light,  and  by  hearty  and  wise  labour 
we  improve  what  our  fathers  espied,  when  they  peeped 
through  the  crevices*  Every  a^t,  every  nianyfac^re  wa$( 
improvedy 

VeaiQiiM  ad  snmmam  fortnnae :  pingimna,  atqoe 
'  PsalliiDiif ,  et  Inctamar  Achivis  doctios  unctis  ^ 

The  Romans  outdid  the  Greeks,  even  in  thin^  which  they 
were  taught  in  Athens,  or  on  their  hills  of  sport.  But  to 
proceed  in  the  comparing  the  ages :  these  letter  ages  have 
more  heresies^  but  the  former  had  more  dangerous;  and, 
although  the  primitive  piety  was  high  and  exemplary,  yet 
the  effect  of  that  was,  that  in  matters  of  practice  they  were 
more  to  be  followed,  but  not  in  questions  of  speculation ; 
these  later  ages  are  indeed  diseasedj^  like  childreii  that  have 
the  rickets,  but  their  upper  parts  do  swell,  and  their  heads 
are  bigger;  "  sagaciores  in  dogmate,  nequiores  in  fide ;"  and 
if  they  could  be  abstraipted  from  the  mixtures  of  interest, 
and  the  engagement  pf  their  party,  (hey  are  in  many  thiugs 
better  able  to  teach  the  people,  than  Uie  aqcients ;  that  is, 
t^ey  {ure  best  fible  fo  guicl^«  hut  not  always  safest  to  be 
iipjlowed.  (f  2^1  circumstance^  were  ecj^ual,  that  is,  if  the 
kiter  age^  were  united,  and  governed,  and  disinterested,  there 
13  ^o  question  but  they  are  the  best  instructors;  there  i^ 


^  Scaeca,  cp.  64.    RnbkopC,  vol.  ii.  page  «84. 
V  Virg.  £n.  zi.  4t%b,    Heyoe.         «  Horat.  E| 
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cerbQnly  more  certain  notice  of  things,  and  better  expoiitiOMi 
of  Scriptures  now  than  formerly;  but  because  he  that  is  to 
rely  upon  the  authority  of  his  guide,  cannot  choose  by 
reasons,  be  can  hardly  fell  n6w  where  to  find  ihem  upon  that 
account.  There  is  more  gold  now  than  before,  btit  it  iar 
more  allayed  in  the  running,  or  bo  hidden  in  heaps  of  tinsel^ 
that  when  men  are  best  pleased  now-a^ys>:they  are  most 
commonly  cozekied. 

If  a  man  will  take  the  middle. ages,  he  may  if  he  wiH,  and 
that  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  it;  for  there  can  be  no  reasott 
for  it,  but  much  against  it.  **  Ego  yera  yeteres>  yefieror,  elr 
tantis  tiominibus  semper  assurgo"*.  Verum  inter  extenMi 
setatem  esse  scio,  omniaque  non  esse  apudiinajores  melioim;'^* 
^  I,  for  my  part,  do  more  jreverence  the  ancients,  and  use  to 
rise  up^  and  bow  my  head  to  such  reverend  names,  as  St. 
Irenseus,  St.  Cyprian,  Origen,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Austin;  but  X 
reckon  age  amongst  things  that  are  without,  it  enters 'hbC 
into  the  constitution  of  truth ;  and  this  I  know,  that  amongst 
these  ancients,  not  all  their  sayings  are  the  best.  And  on 
the  other  side,  although  antiquity  is  a  gentle  prejudice,  and 
hath  some  authority,  though  no  certainty  or  infallibility ;  so 
I  know  that  noyelty  is  a  harder  prejudice,  and  brings  along 
with  it  no  authority,  but  yet  it  is  not  a  certain  condenmation* 

Qood  tt  buD  Oraiii  novitii  intisa  fbinet 

Qnam  nobk,  qoid  n«nc  csiet  vetns  ?  ant  quid  baberet 

Qaod  legcret  tereretqoe  viritim  publicos  usiis?* 

If  our  fathers  in  reUgion  had  refused  every  exposition  of 
Scripture  that  was  new,  we  should  by  this  tioAehaVe  had  nor 
thing  old ;  but  in  this  case  what  Martial  said  of  friendships, 
we  may  say  of  truths : 

Nee  roe,  qood  tibi  sum  noYVt,  recoaes : 

Omnes  hoc  veteres  tai  faerunt. 

Ta  tantam  inspice,  qai  novas  paratvr,  < 

An  poMit  fieri  vetnt  todalit'. 

Refuse  nothing,  only  because  it  is  nevtK     For  that  whicb 
pretends  to  age  now,  was  once  in  infancy;  only  see  if  this 


t  )  .  i  «i. 


'  Sen.  ep.  64.  last  words.      •  Horat.  lib.  ii.  ep.  1.  90.      '  Martial,  i.  55. 4. 
f  Videat  lector  epUt  19.  Sancti  Aug oatini;  quas  est  ad  UiieMojnram.  ct 
epist.  ad  Fortsuatmn. 
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new  thing  be  fit  to  be  entert&ined,  and  kept  till  it  be  old  ; 
that  i8>  as  the  thing  is  in  itself,  not  as.  it  is  in  agfe,  so  it  is  to 
be  valued^  and  so  also  are  the  men ;  for  in  this,  as  in  |dl  the; 
other,  thiMBtAject  matter  will  help  forwiUrd  to  the  choice. of 
a  guide.  • .        ?        ' 

1 .  The  analogy  of  faith. 
.2.  The  ptety  of  a  proposition.   ^ 

3.  The>  safety  of  it,  and  its  immunity  from  sin ;  these  are 
right  measures  to  guess  at  an  article,  but  these  are  more  in« 
trinsical,  and  sometimes  so  difficult,  that  they  cannot  be 
made  use  of  but  by  those  who  can  judge  of  reason,  and. 
less  need  to  be  oonduc^ted  by  authority.  But  for  these  othoi; 
who  are  wholly^ to  be  led  by  the  power  akid  sentence  of  their^ 
guide,  beaides  what  hath  beefa  already  advised ; — 

4.  The  faculty  and  profession  of  men  is  much  to  be  re« 
gatded;  as  thai  we  trust  divines  in  matters  proper  to  their 
cognizance,  and  lawyers  *in  their- faculty ;  which  advice  is  to 

be  conducted  by  these  measures  :^— 

. ,     ...     -,..    .  • 
When  the , Authority  of  Divines  is  io  be  preferred,  when  that 

.ofjjowyers. 

1.  The  whole  duty  of  a  Christian  consists  in  the  laws  of 
fiiith  or  religion,  of  sobriety,  and  of  justice;  and  it  is  so  great 
a  work,  that  it  is  no  more  than  needs,  that  all  the  orders  of 
wise  and  learned  men  riiould  conduct  and  minister  to  it.  But 
some  portions  of  our  duty  are  personal,  and  some  are  relative, 
some  are  private,  and  some  are  public ;  some  are  limited  by. 
the  laws  of  God- only,  and  iotne  also  by  the  laws  of  men ;  some 
are  directed  by  nature,  some  by  use  and  experience ;  and  to 
some  of  these  portions  ^contemplative  men  can  give  best 
assistances,  and^he  men  of  the  world  and  business  can  give 
best  help  in  the  other  necessities.  Now,  because  divines  are 
therefore,  in  many  degrees,  separate  from  an  active  life,  that 
they  may  with  leisure  attend  to  the  conduct  of  things  spi- 
ritittd,  and  are  chosen  as  the  ministers  of  mercy,  and  the 
great  reconcilers  of  the  world,  and  therefore  are  forbidden  to 
intermeddle  in  questiona  of  blood :  and  because  the  affairs 
of  the  worid,  in  many  instances,  are  so  entangled,  so  uncon-- 
ducing  to  the  affiurs  of  the  Spirit,  so  stubborn,  that  they  are* 
hardly  to  be  managed  by  a  meek  person,  carried  on  by  so 
much  violence^  that  they  are  not  to  be  rescued  from  being 
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iDjdrious  but  by  a  violence  that  ik  greater'b\it  more  just';  and' 
because  the  interests  of  men  are  complicated  and  difficulty 
defended  by  customs,  preserved  in  records,  secured  by  sen* 
tences  of  judges^  and  yet  admit  variety  by  so  many  accidents, 
circumstances,  and  considerations,  as  will  require  the  at*- 
tendance  of  one  whole  sort  of  men,  and,  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  divines  are  the  least  6t  tobe  employed  in  such  troubles 
and  contracts,  such  violences  and  oppositions,  and  yet  they 
are  so  necessary,  that  without  them  the  government  of  the 
World  would  be  infinitely  disordered,  it  is  requisite  that  these 
should  be  permitted  to  a  distinct  profession.  In  particular 
matters  of  justice,  ordinarily,  and  regularly,  lawyers  are  the 
6iost  competent  judges :  in  matters  of  religion  and  sobriety, 
the  office  of  divines  is  so  wholly  or  principally  employed, 
&at  it  ought  to  be  chosen  for  our  guide. 

2.  In  matters  of  justice,  which  are  to  be  conducted  by. 
general  rules,  theology  is  the  best  conductress ;  and  the 
lawyers'  skill  is  but  subservient  and  ministeriqg.  The  reason 
for  both  is  the  same,  because  all  the  general  measures  of 
jUJBtice  are  the  laws  of  God,  and  therefore  cognizable  by  the 
ministers  of  religion;  but  because  these  general  measures, 
like  a  great  river  into  little  streams,  are  deduced  into  little 
rivulets  and  partiqularities  by  the  laws  and  customs,  by  th^ 
sentences  and  agreements  of  men,  therefore  they  must  slip 
from  the  hands  of  the  spiritual  man  to  the  prudent  and.se* 
^ular.  The  divine  can  condemn  all  injustice,  murder,  incest, 
injurious  dealing ;  but  whether  all  homicide  be  murder,  all 
marriage  of  kindred  be  incest,  or  taking  that  which  another 
man  possesses,  be  injustice,— must  be  determined  by  laws,  and 
the  learned  in  them ;  and  though  divines  may  rule  all  these 
eases  as  well  as  any  of  the  long  robe,  yet  it  is  by  their 
prudence  and  skill  in  taw«  not  by  the  proper  notices  of 
theology. 

3.  But  justice  is  like  a  knife,  and  hath  a  back  and  an 
edge,  and  there  is  a  letter  and  a  spirit  in  all  laws,  and  justice 
kself  is  to  be  conductad  with  piety,  and  there  are  n^od^ities, 
and  measures,  and  DAannere  of  doing  or  suffering  in  humia 
intercourses,  and. many  things  are  just  which  are  not  ne- 
oessary,  and  there  are  excesses  and  rigours  in  justice  which, 
are  to  be  moderate^,  and  there  are  evil  and  entangling  cic* 
i^mstaoLCe^  which  n^ake  %evecal  instances  to  jvstle  one  Maor. 
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4Ker;  and  one  must  be  seired  first,  and  &tioth«r  'must  stay 
its  season ;  and  in  paying  money  there  is  an  *  ordo  ad  animam/ 
4Um1  justice  is  to  be  ddne  for  God's  sake,  and  at  some  times, 
And  in  some  circumstances  for  charity's  sake;  and  the  law 
icompels  to  pay  him  first  that  requires  first;  but  in  cqn'» 
science,  justice  is  oftentimes  to  be  administered  with  other 
meaaures :  so  that  as  prudence  sometimes  must  be  called  to 
pounsel  in  the  conduct  of  piety,  so  must, piety  oftentimes 
lead  in  justice,  and  justice  itself  must  be  sanctified  by  the 
^rord  of  God  and  prayer,  and  will  then  go  on  towards  heayen, 
when  both  robes,  like  paranymphs  attending  a  yirgin  in 
^e.  solemnities  of  her  marriage,  helped  to  lead  and  tO 
adorn  her. 

.  .4.  Sometimes  human  laws  and  Divine  stand  face  to  face 
and  oppose  each  other,  not  only  in  the  direct  sanction  (which 
does.  not.  often  happen),  but  very  often  in  the  execution. 
Sometimes  obedience  to  a  human  law  will  destroy  charity^ 
sometimes  justice  is  against  piety,  sometimes  piety  seems 
ksa  consistent  with .  rdigion.  The  church  is  poor,  out  pa- 
tents, are  necessitous,  the  fabrics  of  the  houses  of  prayer  are 
ruinous,  and  we  are  not  able  to  make  supplies  to  all  these  ; 
here  what  is  just,  and  what  is  duty, — not  the  law,  but  theology 
will  determine.  I  owe  Sempronius  a  small  sum  of  money ; 
it  happens,  that  he  comes  to  demand  it  when  the  gatherers  of 
gabels  are  present  to  demand  an  equal  sum  for  taxes;  here 
I  am  to  ask  my  confessor,  not  my  lawyer,  whether  of  the 
two  must  be  served,  since  I  cannot  pay  both :  and  in  this 
case  the  ministers  of  religion  are  the  guai-ds  and  defensatives 
of  her  interest :  concerning  which,  for  the  present,  I  only 
insert  this  caution;  that  when  religion  and  justice  are  in 
contest,  the  ministers  of  religion  are  not  always  bound  to 
give  sentence  on  the  side  of  religion,  but  to  consider  which- 
is  the  more  necessary,,  and  where  the  present  duty  stands; 
for  sometimes  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  justice,  and 
actions  of  particular  religion  must  attend  their  season.  But 
then  even  justice  turns  into  religion,  and  when  it  does  so,, 
theology  must  conduct  her  into  action. 
•  5.  When  the  question  concerns  an  interest,  relative  to 
either  faculty,  it  is  -hard  choosing  the  authority  on  eitheri 
part,  for. one  judges  for  itself,  the  other  against  his  ad-y 
versaijf^;  that  is,  in  efiect  they  aqre  both  judges  m  their  otkii 
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cause.  .It  is  notorious  inlhe  diurch  of  Rome,  where  Ui^ 
canonists  say,  that  a  canon  lawyer  ia  to  l^  preferpcd^tefora 
a  divine  in  elections  to' bishoprics  ;  but  you  most  think,  thm 
divines  sliy  that  themtelves  are  far  the  fitter^  The  canonists 
say  that  predial  tithes  are  due  by  Divine  right.  .  The  divines 
say  they  are  only  dae  by  positive  constitution.  The  seeret 
of  that  is,  because  most,  of  the  divines  that  write  books,  are 
monks  sbd  Aiars,  and  such  which  are  no  friends 'to  paridi^ 
that  the  pope  may  be  allowed  to  have  power  to  take  tithes 
from  the  parish  priests,  and  give  them  to  the  mooasteriee^^ 
which  he  could  not  do,  if  by  Divine  right  they  were  annexed 
to  their  pro|>er  cures'.  Amongst  ais  ^e. tables  aoe  tnmtd^ 
and  the  lawyers  take  the  friars'  part,  and  the  divines  gene» 
rally  affirmi  the  Divine  right  of  tithes.  Concerning  which  it 
is  to  be  considered,  that  though. the  authwty  of  either  part 
is  not  of  itself  sujBBcient  to  determine  a  doubting  person,  and 
where  interest  is  Apparent,. the  person  persnadingi  loses  muoh 
of  his'  authority,  yet  the  proposition  itself  ought  ,not:  to  lose 
any  thing,  llie  interest  appearing,  is  no. more  warrant  td 
disbelieve  the  proposition,  than.jt  is.  to  beUeve  it«  in-'thisi 
case  there  is  interest  on  both  sides,  andr  therefore,  as  tocthsit 
the  cas^  is  indifferent.  The  way  to  proceed  ia  taceasidar 
the  proper  instruments  of  persuasion,  and  because  a  troth  m 
not  the  worse  for  serving  bis  ends  that.tsacbes  it,  I.  am 
to  attend  to  his  arguments  without,  any  psejudice^  But  tf 
I  am  not  able  to  judge'  of  the  re;^Qns,.,bQt  must  be  led  by 
authority,  tiie  presumption  lies  for  the  divines :  I  am  to  be^ 
lieve  them  rather  than  the  lawyers  in  such  questions,  because 
there  is  some  religion  in  doing  so,  and  a  relation^  to  God^ifov 
whose  sake  it  is,  that  I  choose  to  obey^their  proposition.:  >t  -■ 
6.  Where,  by  the  favour  of  princes  or  commonweattbs^ 
any  tnatters  of  justice  are  reserved  to  ecclesiastiaal  cognisance^ 
in  those  aflairs  the  authority  of  divines  is  to  be  pnefened 
before  that' of  lawyers,  because  the  personal  4iapaoitiea  of 
the  men  being  equal  in  all  things,  th,e  divines  are  exercised 
in  the  eame  matters,  and,  dierefore,  are. both  concened 
able,  instructed  and  engaged,  and  though. iihe  lawyers 
to  be  suppose  honest;  and  justy  and  vise,  yet  ali^iUiatialso 
is  to  be 'Supposed  in  divines,  with  some  .advantages. of  leli** 
gion,and  tendemesswhich  is  bred  in  thenvby.theirpeipe^tQalr 
convenation  widi  the  things  of  God*   Ait  jo  aU  things  ha 
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comes  the  neJEffeflttD  a  iure  way  of  being  guided,  who  does 
UB.best^and  with  greatest  honesty  of  heart  and  simpUcity  of 
pious  desires  .to- be  truly  infotmed.  It  was  well  said  of  So- 
crattts^iAapIaeeant  Deo,  qtrae  feci,  nescio ;  hoc  certo  sdo, 
me*  sedolo  :hoc  egisse  ut  placerent:"  ''The  things  which  I 
ftave  done;  whetb^  they ' please  Ood  or  no,  I  know  not; 
bat  this  L'know  assun^dly/  that  I  did  earnestly  desire,  and 
diligentlyttake  oare  thlat  they  might  please  him/' 

If  die:question'be  concerning  other  divisions  of  men,  as 
of  schoolmen  and  casuists,  critics  or  preachers,  the  answer 
can  bt  not  othe#,  but  that  in  all  facalties  relating  to  any 
paits  of  religion,  a&  there  are  very  wise  men,  and  very  weak 
oieo,  SQK  there'  are  some  to  be  preferred  in  each  faculty,  if 
we  oottid  flndout  who  they  are :  but  this  prelation  is  relative 
to  the  oiea,  not  to  the  faCultjr,  if  they  were  rightly  handled. 
For  theiseveral  faculties  are  nothing  but  the  proper  portion 
of  matter  assigned  to  the  consideration  of  an  order  of  men, 
m  a  proper  method :  but  the  greai  end  is  the  same,  only 
tlie  means  of  persuading  the  sarnie  truth  is  different.  Bat 
in  thq  church  of  Rome  they  are  made  several  trades,  and 
have  distinct  principles)  and  serve  special  and  disunited  ends 
and  interests^  and,  therefbrrcf,  ti^hich  of  them -is  to  be  pre- 
finrred,  as  tto  the  tmaking"  «l  probKable  opinion,  is  just  to  be 
answered,  mi  it  we  Should'  ask  wliich  is  best  of  feathers  or 
IV09I;  they  both  of  them  have  th^if  excellencies  in  order  to 
ivannth,  and  yet  if  you  offer  to  swallow  them  down,  they 
win  infallibly  choke  you. 


RULE  XL 

He  that  hath  given  Assent  to  one  Part  of  a  probable  Opinion, 
may  lawfully  depose  that  Conscience  and  that  Opinion  upon 
Confidence  of  the  Sentenfie  of  another. 

Xbb. curate  of 'St.  Martin  being  sent  for  to  do  his  last  offices 
to  a  dying  man,  finds  him  speechless,  bat  yet  giving  signs  of 
his  penitence,  as  beating  his  breasts,  weeping  and  groaning^ 
kolding  up  his  hands,  and  looking  pitifully,  and  in  a  penitent 
postnror-.the  curate  having  read'  it  dispuied  whether  such  a 
person  may  be  absolved,  concerning  whose  repentance  he 
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can  have- no  other  testimbny  but  mute  signs,  which  ihay  be 
produced  by  other  causes^  and  finding  arguments  on  both 
sides,  consents  to  the  negative  as  probaUe ,  and  yet  finding 
learned  persons  there  who  are  of  another  opinion,  lays  aside 
the  practices  of  his  own  opinion,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
other,  absolves  the  sick  man.  One  tiiat  was  present,  and 
finderstood  the  whole  process,  inquires  whether  he  did  veell 
or  no,  as  supposing  that  to  do  against  his  own  opinion  is  to 
do  against  his  conscience ;  and  a  man's  own  conscience  **  is 
more  to  him  than  ten  watchmen  that  keep  a  city."  « 

In  answer  to  this,  it  is  to  be  considered  there  is  a  double 
consent  to  a  proposition,  the  one  is  direct,  the  other  a  reflex ; 
the  first  is  directly  terminated  upon  the  honesty  or  dishonesty 
of  the  object,  the  other  upon  the  manner  of  it,  and  modality; 
For  instance,  the  curate  does  not  directly  consent  to  that  part 
of  the  question  which  he  hath  chosen,  as  that  which  he  wiH 
finally  rely  upon,  but  he  consents  to  it  only  as  a  thing  that  is 
probable.  .  If  he  were  fully  persuaded  of  the  article  as  a  thing 
certain,  or  as  necessary  (though  of  itself  it  be  not  so), — or  if  he 
thinks  it  is  not  to  be  altered,  then  to  do  against  his  opinion 
^ere  to  do  against  his  conscience,  because  the  opinion  were 
passed  the  region  of  speculation  and  ineffective  notion,  and  is 
become  a  rule  and  immediate  measure  of  action.    But  because 
he  believes  it  only  probable,  that  is,  such,  in  which  he  is  not 
certain,  but  may  be  deceived,  and  may  use  liberty, — he  may  asr 
well  choose  that  part  of  thi^  prpbability  which  derives  from  the 
reputation  and  abilities  of  other  men^  as  that  which  proceed* 
from  considerations  of  those  little  intrinsic  arguments  which 
moved  his  assent  lightly  like  a  breath  upon  the  waters,  or  the 
smile  of  an  undiscerning  infant.     His  own  opinion  is  well 
enough  concerning  the  honesty  of  the  object;  but  yet  he  that 
chooses  the  other  part,  may  make  an  honest  election;  for  his 
Own  opinion  reflecting  upon  itself,  not  going  beyond  the  stage 
of  uncertainty  and  probability,  does  openly  challenge  its  own 
right  of  choosing  another  part :  the  conscience  is  no  ways 
entangled  aild  determined,  but  so  chooses  that  it  may  choose 
figain,  if  she  sees  cause  for  it, — a  cause  in  the  particulaf 
case,  which  she  espied  not  in  the  abstracted  question. 

For  be  may  prudently  suppose,  that  in  what  he  is  hoi 
certainly  persuaded,  another  may  be  wiser  and  know  niore^ 
and  can  judge  surer:  and  if  he  have  reason  to  think  so,  i| 
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mAj  be'  a  greater  ri^sonr  than  that'  is,  by  which  himself  did 
choose  his  own  opinion  and  part  of  the  probability^  and  he 
may  have  reason  to  think  meanly  of  himself,  and  he  ihay 
remember  sad  stories  of  his  frequent  deception,  and  be 
conscious  of  his  own  unaptness  to  pass  an  honest  unbiassed 
sentence*  and  hath  no  reason  to  trust  himself  in  matters  of 
proper  interest  or  relation. 

This  rule  hath  no  other  variety  in  it  but  that  it  be 
managed  by  these  cautions. 

1.  That  the  man  upon  whom  we  rely,  be  neither  ignorant 
nor  vicious,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  and  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  present  question,  that  is>  that  he  be  a  person  fit  to  be  a 
guide  of  others. 

2.  Iliat  relying  on  others  proceed  not  out  of  idleness,  and 
impatience  to  inquire  ourselves. 

3.  That  the  opinion  of  the  other  be  not  chosen  because  it 
better  serves  my  ends  or  humour>  but  upon  the  preceding 
grounds  of  humility  and  mean  opinion  of  myself,  and  great 
opinion  of  the  other.  ^ 

4.  That  it  be  only  against  his  own  probable  persuasion  so 
known,  so  considered,  not  against  a  sure  conscience ;  that  ib^ 
that  it  be  in  such  a  matter,  in  which  the  assent  is  b^t  imper- 
fect, and  relying  upon  unsure  inducements.  For  then  he 
may  as  honestly  trust  the  other's  prudence  as  his  own  weak-r 
ness,  the  other's  leisure  and  consideration,  as  his  own  want  of 
time  and  aptness  to  consider:  and  since  the  actions  of  most 
men  in  the  world  are  conducted  by  the  wit  of  others  in  very 
piaoy  things,  and  of  all  men  in  some  things,  it  cannot  be  im-r 
prudence  to  take  a  guide  to  direct  the  conscience  in  what  it 
is  not  sufficiently  instructed  by  its  own  provisions.- 

If  the  intercourse  happen  between  the  superior  and  the 
inferior,  the  liberty  of  changing  our  part  of  the  probability  is 
confirmed  by  a  want  of  liberty  to  dissent.  The  subject  may 
change  his  opinion,  because  he  must  obey  wherever  it  is 
possible  that  he  should;  and  that  is  in  this  case :  in  which  i% 
ju3  not  only  true  that  the  opinion  is  probable  in  itself,  but  that 
it  and  its  contrary  be  both  apprehended  as  probably  true,  and 
safely  practicable.  For  then  there  is  no  excuse  to  the  man^ 
and  the  conscience  of  the  article  cannot  be  pretended  against 
the  conscience  of  obedience ;  and  if  it  be  lawful  to  obey,,  it  is 
necessa^  to  bb^y.    ^'  Hoc  amO  quod  possum  qualibet,  i^ 
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Via;^  every  man  loves  his  liberty,  but  this  libetty  does  en* 
]^ge  our  obedience;  we  might  not  obey  our  superior  if  Ood 
l^ad  engaged  us  in  the  contrary ;  but  we  may,  when  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  contrary  opinion  is  probabk,  that  is,  con- 
formable to  reason,  and. fit  enough  to  guide  him  that  is  not 
finally  determined  in  his  conscience  to  the  contrary.    For  if 
it  could  be  otherwise,  then  there  were  nothing  to  be  given  to 
Mthbrity;  for  in  equal .  probabilities,  it  is  likely>  if  I  choose 
one  party  I  am  determined  by  alittie  thing,  by  a' trifle,  by  a 
bhance,  by  a  humour ;  and  if  I  be  weighed  down  by  never 
such  a  trifle,  yet  I  am  determined  to  the  choice  of  one  side, 
and  it  will  be  but  an  evil  portion  ta  authority/ if  it  cann6t  be 
permitted  to  outweigh  a  humour,  and  a  chance;  an  ignorant 
cbnfidence,  or  a  vain  presumption ;  and  although  it  will  be 
hard  sometimes  for  a  man  to  be  convinced  of  the  vanity  of 
his  argument,  yet,  when  his  opinion  is  not  only  speculatively 
but  practically  probable,  that  is,  when  it  is  considered  only 
as  probable,  and  the  contrary  altogether,  or  almost-^  as  well 
thought  of,  the  arguments  of  the  present  persuasion  afre  con-* 
ftssed  to  be  but  little,  because  they  neither  persuade,  nor 
sibuse  beyond  a  probability ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  cast*,  to 
outface  authority  is  without  pretence,  as  much  as  it  is 
without  warrant.    And  this  is  affirmed  by  St«  Austin^  in  the 
oiuie  of  soldiers  under  a  king,  taking  pay  in  a  cause  which 
either  is  just,  or  that  they  are  not  sure  it  is  unjust.    '^  Brgo 
Vir  Justus,  si  forte  etiam  sub  rege,  homine  sacrilego,  militet, 
Inecte  potest,  illo  jubente,  bellare,  si  quod  sibi  jubetnr,  vel  non 
esse  contra  Dei  proeceptum  certum  est,  vel  utium  sit,  certum 
iioh  est." 

But  if  the  intercourse  happen  between  a  physician  and  a 
patient,  it  is  made  to  difier.  For,  1.  A  physician  may  not 
leave  a  certain  way,  and  take  an  uncertain  in  the  questitifn  of 
life  or  health.  In  matters  of  mere  opinion," the  very  per- 
suasion and  probability  of  assent- is  warrant  enooghfor  the 
nlian,  and  the  effect  is  innocent ;  but  when  so  great  i^intefest 
is  Engaged,  the  man  becomes  faster  bound  by  the  stricter  ties 
of  charity.    It  was  a  complaint  that  Pliny  made  of  physicians 

in  his  time,  ''  Discunt  periculis  nostris,  et  experientiam  per 

•\ 

*  Lib.  xzii.  contrm  FaastoiD,  cap.  74.  et  habetar  cap,  Qaid  cnlpstar,  fSU 
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morfea  agunt,  medicoqne  tantum  occidisse  impunitas  summa 
est,**  It  is  hard  that  a  physician  should  grow  wiser  at  no 
<;heaper  rate  than  the  deaths  of  many  patients..  Now.  to  do 
-the  Uiing  directly  is  intolerable,  but  to  do  that  which  is  not 
our  best^  and  which  is  not  safe,  when  we  have  by  us  that 
which  is  safe,  and  which  we  know  is  useful,— is  directly 
against  charity,  and  justice,  and  prudence,  and  the  faithful- 
ness of  a  good  man. 

But  2.  When  a  physician  hatii  no  better,  he  may  take 
that  course  which  is  probable,  for  that  is  his  best ;  he  cannot 
be  required  to  more,  and  he  is  excused,  because  he  is  required 
to  minister.  And  this  is  yet  more  certain,  if  the  sick  person 
shall  die  without  physic;  but  it  is  a  yenture  whether  the 
medicament  may  prevail  for  his  cure  or  no.  For  then  all 
the  hazard  is  on  the  favorable  side,  and  if  it  fails^  the  event 
is  no  worse ;  and  it  is  charity  to  ofier  at  a  cure  that  is  uncer- 
tainly good,  but  is  certainly  not  evil. 

3.  When  the  opinions  are  on  both  sides  probable,  he  may 
take  that  which  is  in  any  sense  safer,  or  in  any  degree,  or  by 
-any  means  more  probable,  that  is,  for  the  community  of  the 
oj&inion,  or  the  advantage  it  hath  by  the  learning  and  repu* 
tation  of  them  that  hold  it:  so  that  he  may  leave  his  own 
opinion  which  is  overcome  by  the  greater  argument,  or«the 
greater  authority  of  another,  though  both  the  authority  be 
less  than  that  which  binds,  and  the  argument  less  than  that 
which  is  certain. 


RULE  XII, 

He  that  inquires  of  several  Doctors  until  he  find  one  answering 
according  to  his  Mind,  cannot  by  that  Inquiry  niake  his 
Conscience  safe;  but  according  to  the  Subject-matter,  and 
otlier  Circumstances,  he  may. 

Saint  Paul  remarks  the  folly  of  such  men  who  ^'  heap  up 
teachers,  of  their  own,"  that  is,  such  who  preach  wb^t  they. 
desire,  and  declare  things  lawful  which  God  never  made  so ; 
and  he  that  hath  entertained  an  opinion,  and  is  in  love  with 
it,  and  will  seek  out  for  a  kind  and  an  indulgent  nurse  for  it» 

VOL.  XII.  I 
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cannot  ordinarily  be  the  more  secure  for  the  opinion  of  bis 
guide,  because  die  intrinsic  motive  of  his  assent  is  not  bis 
guide,  but  his  own  purposes  and  predisposing  thoughts  and 
resolutions ;  and  the  getting  of  a  learned  man  to  say  so,  is 
but  an  artifice  to  quiet  the  spirit,  and  make  it  rest  in  the  de- 
ception, if  it  so  happens  to  be.  This  determination  from 
without  may,  possibly,  add  a  fantastic  peace,  but  no  moment 
to  the  honesty  of  the  persuasion  or  conscience ;  because  the 
conscience  was  not  ready  to  rely  upon  the  authority,  but 
resolved  to  go  somewhere  else  for  an  authority,  if  here  it 
could  not  be  had :  and  therefore  the  conscience  could  not  be 
made  probable  by  the  authority,  because  the  resolution  of  the 
conscience  was  antecedent  to  it* 

This  is  true  ordinarily  and  regularly,  and  there  are  usually 
many  appendant  deceptions ;  as  an  impatient  desire  to  have 
that  true  which  I  desire,  a  willingness  to  be  deceived,  a  reso- 
lution to  bring  our  ends  about,  a  consequent  using  means  of 
being  pleased  and  cozened,  a  concealing  some  circumstances 
and  a  false  stating  of  the  question,  which  is  an  infalliUe  sign 
of  an  evil  conscience,  and  a  mind  resolved  upon  the  con- 
clusion, desirous  of  a  security  or  sleepy  quietness,  and 
incurious  of  truth.  But  yet  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
this  changing  of  guides  and  inquiries  is  not  Only  innocent^ 
but  an  instrument  of  a  just  confidence. 

L  When  the  inquirer  hath  very  probable  inducements 
for  his  opinion,  and  remains  really  unsatisfied  in  ihe  answen 
and  accounts  of  the  first  doctors. 

2.  When  he  hath  an  indifierency  to  any  part  that  may 
appear  true,  but  it  falls  out  that  nothing  does  seem  true  to 
him,  but  what  he  hath  already  entertained. 

3.  When  the  assent  to  our  proposition  is  determined, 
so  as  to  avoid  a  real  doubt  or  perplexity,  but  a  scruple 
remams,  that  is,  some  little  degrees  of  confidence  are 
wanting,  which  cannot  be  better  supplied  than  by  an  extrin- 
sical argument,  the  authority  of  a.  wise  man* 

4.  When  the  inquiring  person  is  under  a  weakness  and 
t^nptation,  and  wanta  some  to  apply  his  own  notices  to  him, 
and  *to  make  them  operative  and  persuasive  upon  his  ufknt; 
as  it  happens  to  very  many  men  always,  and  to  all  men  sonwi^ 
times. 

6.  When  the  case  is  fa¥<mible  and  apt  for  pity  and  relioi^ 
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^  in  the  dangers  of  deBpaii^ ;  then  the  htqnirer  may,  and 
dtight  to,  go,  till  he  find  a  person  that  can  speak  comfoi't  td 
^  him  upon  true  grounds  of  Scripture  and  revektion. 

6.  When  the  purpose  of  the  inquirer  is  to  be  landed  upott 
&ny  virtue,  and  pious  state  of  life  or  design,  he  may  reiceirfi 
his  encouragement  and  final  determination  from  hitn,  ttrhoni 
he  chooses  for  his  opinion's  sake,  and  oonfotmity  to  his  oWil 
pious  intentions. 

The  treason  of  these  exceptions  is  this:  Because  the  mattei^ 
being  just,  favorable,  and  innocent,  the  man  goes  right,^^ 
and  by  being  confirmed  in  his  way,  receives  no  detriment  td 
his  Soul  or  his  duty ;  atid  because  they  are  tendencies  to  duty. 
It  Is  to  be  presumed  that  the  inquirer  intends  honestly  and 
piously :  and  now  since  the  way  is  secure,  and  the  person 
Well  intending,  if  the  instrument  of  establishing  this  good 
course  were  very  incompetent,  it  might  be  an  imperfectioh  ill 
natute,  but  not  in  morality. 


RULE  XIII. 

He  that  is  asked  concerning  a  Case  that  is  on  either  Side  probable, 
ma^  annoer  against  his  own  Opinion,  if  the  contrary  bepro* 
bable  and  more  safe^  or  more  expedient  andfavorable. 

The  reason  is,  because  he  that  holds  an  opinion  which  him- 
self believes  only  to  be  probable,  knows  also  there  is  no 
necessity  in  counselling  it  to  another  than  follow  it  himsdf, 
because  himself  is  already  determined,  which  the  other  is  not, 
but  is  indifferent. 

But  why  he  should  i^thet  do  so  than  counsel  his  opinion, 
fhete  Is  no  reason  in  the  thing,  but  something  relating  to  the 
f>erson  inquiring;  as  if  the  opinion  which  he  maintains  not, 
oe  more  agreeable  with  the  other  circumstan^^es  and  neces- 
sities. Codrus  inquires  if  he  be  tied  to  restitution  of  all  the 
fruits  of  a  field,  which  he  held  in  a  dubious  title.  The  curate 
ttillks  it  to  b^  a  probable  opinion,  that  he  is  bound;  btft 
beiiattse  CtAtuA  is  poor.  Or  apt  to  break  the  bridle  of  reiigidtt 
if  it  holdd  him  toohatd,  he  toay  counsel  hite  «C6otding  to  the? 
dpifnofi  Ofthein,  that  affirm  that  he  is  not  bound  tor  rei^ttttrtidnt. 
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If  he  be  asked  what  hU  own.  opinion  is^  he  must  not  speak 
contrary  to  it :  but  when  the  question  only  is  asked  in  order 
to  a  resolution,  he  may  point  to  go  that  way,  where  by  his 
own  sentence  he  s  may  be  safe^  and  by  reason  of  the  other's 
necessities,  he  may  be  more  advantaged.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  because  when  two  opinions  are  equally  probable,  the 
scales  are  turned  by  piety,  or  charity,  or  any  good  thing  that 
is  of  collateral  regard,  —  and,  therefore,  makes  a  greater 
degree  of  artificial  .probability,  and  is,  in  such  cases,  suf- 
ficient for  determination.  For  in  direct  reason,  the  case  is 
^qual,  and,  in  jthe  indirect,  there  is  great  advantage  on  the 
side  of  charity,  or  accidental  necessity,  or  compliance  with 
any  fair  and  just  interest.  Christian  religion  is  the  best 
uatured  institution  in  the  world. 

The  like  case  it  is,  when  the  opinion  of  the  curate  is 
^uch,  that  the  inquirer  will  probably  abuse  it  to  licentious- 
ness and  evil  mistake;  for  then  the  curate  may  prudently 
conceal  his  own  sentence,  and  borrow  his  brother's  candle  to 
light  a  person  that  is  in  danger. 


UULE  XIV. 


When  the  Guide  of  Souh  u  of  a  different  Opinion  from  his 
Chkrge  or  Penitent,  he  is  not  bound  to  exact  Conformity 
to  his  own  Opinion  that  is  but  probable,  but  may  proceed 
according  to  the  Conscience  of  the  Penitent • 

That  is,  supposing  the  opinion  of  the  penitent  to  be  pro- 
bable, and  that  he  did  the  action  *  bona  fide,'  and  as  an  act 
commendable  or  permitted;  he  is  not  to  be  troubled  with 
what  is  past,  lest  that  be  turned  into  a  scruple  which  was  no 
sin,  and  lest  the  curate  judge  unrighteous  judgment,  and 
prescribe  afflictions  for  that  for  which  God  shall  never  call 
him  to  judgKQent;  for  in  this  case  it  is,  that  no  man  can  be 
the  judge  of  another  man's  conscience. 

But  if  the  opinion  of  the  penitent  be  certainly  fiedse,  or 
the  parent,  or  protector,  or  the  occasion  of  a.  sin,  the  guide 
Qf  his  soul. must  not  comply  at  all  with  it,  but  discover  the 
^rror  and  the  danger.  He  that  kills  his  brother  because  be  is 
zealous  in,  another  opinion,  and  thinks  he  does  God  good 
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service,  mnst  not  be  permitted  in  his  erring  consoience,  and' 
criminal  persuasion;  for  the  matter  hath  altered  the  case/ 
and  in  the  relations  of  duty,  the  error  is  always  vincible/ 
and,  therefore,  intolerable:  and,  therefore,  Peter  Lombard'eT 
mother,  upon  her  death-bed,  was  admonished  to  confess  her 
sin  in  having  three  children  by  illegal  mixtures,  though  ishe 
was  foolishly  persuaded  it  was  no  sin,  because  her  sons  did 
prove  to  be  such  excellent  persons,  and  instruments  of  divine' 
glory. 


RULE  XV. 

The  Sentence  and  Arhitrement  of  a  prudent  and  good  Man, 
though  it  be  of  itself  but  probable^  yet  is  more  than  a 
probable  Warranty  to  Actions  otherwise  undeterminable. 

*'  SicuT  vir  prudens  d^nierit,"  is  the  great  measure,  which 
Aristolle  and  all  the  moral  philosophers  assign  to  very 
many  cases  and  questions.  If  two  cases,  that  seem  equally 
probable,  have  in  them  different  degrees  of  safety,  that  the 
safest  is  to  be  chosen  is  certain ;  but  oftentimes  the  sentence 
and  opinion  of  a  good  man  is  the  only  rule  by  which  we 
judge  concerning  safety.  When  piety  and  religion  are  in 
competition  for  our  present  attendance,  sometimes  piety  to 
our  parents  is  to  be  preferred,  sometimes  an  action  of  religion 
in  its  own  season ;  but  what  portion  of  our  services  is  to  be 
allowed  to  the  one  and  the  other,  is  '.'  sicut  vir  prudens^ 
definierit,"  ''  according  as  a  good  and  a  prudent  man  shall 
determine.**  To  bury  the  dead  is  good,  to  relieve  the  living 
poor  is  ordinarily  better ;  but  yet  there  was  a  time  in  which 
there  was  a  proper  season  for  that,  and  not  for  this ;  and  our 
blessed  Saviour  commended  Mary's  devotion  and  choice  in 
so  doing;  but  when  we  also  may  do  one  or  the  other, 
depends  upon  circumstances  and  accidents,  which  are  not 
immediately  the  subject  of  laws,  but  of  prudent  considera- 
tion. Human  laws  bind  the  conscience  of  their  subjects, 
but  yet  give  place  to  just  and  charitable  causes ;  but  which 
are  competent  and  sufficient  is  not  expressly  and  minutely 
declared,  but  is  to  be  defined  by  the  moderation  and  pru- 
dence of  a  good  man.  That  we  are  to  be  careful  in  th0 
conduct  of  our  temp(md  afiairs,  in  paymg  of  our  debts,  in 
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making  proviiuons  for  our  children^  is  certain  and  confessed : 
but  besides  the  genentl  measures  and  limits  of  carefulness 
described  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  our  earnestness  of  prose* 
QUtion,  our  aots  of  provision  and  labour,  are  to  be  estaeme4 
regular  or  irregular  by  the  sentence  of  a  wise  and  a  good  man^ 
The  significations  of  love  to  our  obildxen  and  nearest  rela- 
tives, the  measures  of  compliance  with  the  fashions  of  thc^ 
world,  the  degrees  of  ornament  or  neglect  in  clotbbg,  inten- 
tion of  our  actions  and  passions,  and  their  degrees,  the  use, 
and  necessities,  and  pretences  for  omissions  in  good  things, 
and  generally  all  the  accidental  appendages  of  action,  are 
determinable  only  this  way ;  and  a  probability  is  enough  to 
determine  us ;  but  that  this  is  the  way  of  introducing  the 
probability  is  upon  this  reason;  because  next  to  the  pro- 
vision of  laws,  stands  the  man  who  is  obedient  to  laws  and 
understands  them,  and  next  to  the  reason  of  the  law  stands 
the  analogy  and  proportion  of  those  laws ;  and,  therefoirey 
this  is  the  next  best  to  the  laws,  it  stands  nearest  to  reason^ 
is  the  best  guide  that  is  left  us,  and,  therefore,  a  proper 
measure  of  conscience  in  the  destitution  of  that  which  is  nmst 
proper. 

There  are  many  other  rules  concerning  the  exercise  of  a 
probable  conscience,  in  the  cases  and  questions  of  kings  aivit 
priests,  of  advocates  and  judges,  in  masters  of  sacfument% 
and  goveinmeBt,  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  pla^  of 
their  proper  matter ;  but  this  is  also  to  be  determined  by  tl^ 
rules  here  assigned,  and  have  no  particular  considei^itioo» 
except  what  mesely  relates  to  the  matter.. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF    A    DOUBTFUL   GONSClBNf^E. 

RULE  L 

A  doubtful  Conscience  assents  to  neither  Side  of  the  Question^ 

and  brings  no  direct  Obligation. 

The  conscience  being,  in  its  proper  operations,  positive  mo^ 
practical-;  when  it  is  neither,  it  is  not  properly  and  diffcl^ 
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coffwcience ;  and  because  it  binds  to  obedience  by  its  deter^ 
inmation  and  assent,  and  its  consequent  inclining  the  will 
when  the  understanding  is  not  determined,  nor  the  will 
inclined,  there  can  no  action  follow,  but  a  total  suspension 
of  action  is  its  proper  consequent. 

Upon  this  ihete  is  only  a  reflex  act  of  conscience  and 
understanding;  for  by  considering  that  our  conscience  is 
doubtful  and  indeterminable,  we  are  obliged  to  suspend  our 
aetion ;  but  then  this  is  the  act,  not  of  a  doubtful,  but  of  a 
right  conscience,  because  in  this  we  axe  certain,  and  right, 
and  determined:  so  that  a  doubtful  conscience  is  but  an 
equivocal  and  improper  conscience  ;  like  an  unresolved  will, 
or  an  artist  with  his  hands  bound  behind  him ;  that  is,  the 
man  hath  a  conscience,  but  it  is  then  in  chains  and  fetters, 
and  he  wears  a  hood  upon  his  eye,  and  his  arm  in  a  string, 
and  is  only  to  be  taught  how  to  cut  the  knot,  and  to  do  some 
little  things  of  advantage,  or  security  to  his  intermedial  state 
of  impediment ;  but  a  doubtful  conscience  can  be  no  rule  of 
human  actions. 

But  yet  some  collateral  and  indirect  obligations  are 
passed  upon  the  man  by  that  state  of  infelicity,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  doubt. 

In  order  to  which,  doubts  are  considered,  either  as  relat- 
ing to  the  law,  or  as  relatmg  to  matters  of  feet,  viz.  whether 
such  a  thing  be  lawful  or  not?  or  whether  I  did  such  aa 
section  or  no,  by  which  I  am  bound  to  restitution  or  re^ 
pentance? 

Doubts  also  are  negative  or  positive,  that  is,  they  are 
stin  upon  us,  because  there  is  no  means  to  determine  die 
understanding ;  as  no  man  can  ever  be  resolved  whether  the 
number  of  the  stars  be  even  or  odd ;  when  is  the  precise 
minute  in  which  a  man  first  comes  to  the  use  of  reason ;  and 
this  is  called  a  negative  doubt.  The  positive  enters  by  the 
indifferenoy  of  the  arguments,  and  their  equal  weight  on  both 
sides :  as  if  it  be  doubted,  whether  die  souls  departed  enjoy 
the  beatific  vision  befi)re  the  day  of  judgment  ?  whetlier 
residence  on  a  benefice  be  an  indispensable  precept,  or  in 
what  cases  it  obliges  not?  whether  ecclesiastical  persons  be 
bound,  by  justice  or  by  charity,  to  give  all  that  they  can 
prudently  spare,  to  the  poor?  These  are  positive  doubts, 
because  there  are  many  arguments  on  either  side. 

The  negative  doi>bt  is  either  m^taphyAical  or  moriEtl,Qr  it 
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18  only  a  saspicion ;  that  is,  there  are  several  degrees  of  sach, 
a  doubty  for  the  determination  of  which  there  is  no  sufficient 
instrument. 

Lastly,  sometimes  a  doubt  is  placed  only  in  the  under-, 
standing,  without  any  other  effect  but  the  trouble  of  thoughts ;. 
and  then  for  method's  sake,  and  right  understanding  of  the 
rules  of  practice,  it  is  called  a  speculative  doubt.  Sometimes 
this  doubt  passes  on  to  the  conscience,  and  hath  influence 
upon  the  action  or  event;  so  as  to  be  an  impediment  to  it, 
or  the  spoil  of  it,  that  is,  so  as  to  cause  that  it  shall  not  be. 
done,  or,  if  it  be  done,  that  it  becomes  a  sin :  and  this  is 
called  a  practical  doubt. 

According  to  these  distinctions,  the  following  rules  are 
useful  in  order  to  practice. 


RULE  IL 

A  negative  Doubt  neither  binds  to  Action,  nor  Inquiry,  nor 
Repentance ;  but  it  binds  only  to  Caution  and  Obsenmnce, 

1.  ^*  That  it  binds  not  to  action,"  I  affirm  upon  the  same 
ground,  by  which  the  same  is  affirmed  concerning  all  doubt- 
ing consciences.  It  binds  from  action;  for  whatsoever  is 
done  with  a  doubting  conscience  (that  is,  without  faith,  or 
fulness  of  persuasion  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  it),  is  a  sin.  St. 
Paul  gave  us  the  rule,  "  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin\'* 
"  Quod  dubitas^n^  feceris,"  said  Cicero ^  For  if  we  do  it 
with  a  doubting  conscience,  we  do  it  without  our  rule,  which 
is  the  dictate  of  our  conscience ;  and  since  no  action  is  indif- 
ferent between,  lawful  and  unlawful  (though  between  good 
and  bad  there  may),  to  do  without  our  rule  of  lawful  and 
permitted  is  to  do  against  it,  even  that  which  is  not  permitted, 
and  therefore  is  unlawful.     Add  to  this, 

(2.), He  that  does  not  know  whether  it  be  lawful  or  no, 
does  that  which  he  is  not  sure  but.it  may  be  forbidden  by 
God,  and  displeasing  to  him ;  and  to  do  that  which  I  know 

•  ROBl.tXIT.  «3. 

^  Bp.  Taylor  allades,  perhaps,  to  the  following  passage :  *'  bene  prsci- 
pioot,  qni  vetant  qaidqnam  agere,  f«Mf  duM^ei,  aeqoam  sit,  an  idiqaom  :** 
De  Offic.  i.  c.  9.  $  8.    Hevsiager,  p.  76.    (I.  R.  P.)  •     <^ 
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not  but  may  grieve  my  friend,  or  trouble  him,  cannot  consent 
with  my  lore  to  him ;  and,  therefore,  every  act  of  a  doubting 
conscience. is  against  charity.  In  the  question  of  lawful  oi 
unlawfuly^  not  to  know  it  to  be  lawful,  is  to  enter  upon  it  with 
a  mind'willing  to  admit  the  unlawful ;  it  is  all  one  to  be  in 
the  dark,  as  to  be  without  a  candle  or  a  star,  and  either  of 
them  is  as  bad,  as  full  of  ignorance  and  obscurity,  as  if  we 
shut  our  eyes,  or  put  the  candle  out.  When,  therefore,  it 
happens  that  our  conscience  doubts  whether  such  an  act  be 
a  sin  or.no,  a  good  man  will  be  sure  not  to  sin;  but  in  that 
case,  and  while  the  doubt  remains,  he  can  have  no  security; 
but  by  not  doing  it. 

2.  "  It  binds  not  to  inquiry,"  because  there  is  no  com-r 
petent  means  to  find  out  a  resolution ;  for  that  is  the  state 
of  the  question,  that  is  the  definition  of  a  negative  doubt. 
Fabiola  doubts  whether  in  her  childhood  she  did  ever  take 
God's  name  in  vain ;  and  although  she  be  bound  to  inquiry 
in  all  the  reasonable  and  remembered  parts  of  her  life, 
because  of  them  she  may  find  some  records,  and  in  that  cas« 
the  doubt  is  not  negative ;  yet  of  the  state  of  childhood  she 
cannot  be  obliged  to  make  inquiry,  because  there  was  then 
no  law,  no  register,  no  court  kept,  no  judgment,  no  choice; 
that  is,  she  cannot  be  obliged  to  an  effect  that  is  impossible, 
and  to  an  act  that  is  to  no  purpose. 

3.  "  It  binds  not  to  repentance  :"  In  case  she  fears  ex- 
ceedingly,  supposing  this  still  to  be  a  negative  doubt,  that  is, 
such  a  one,  for  the  proper  resolution  of  which  there  are  no 
competent. arguments  or  instruments.  Fabiola  not  knowing 
whether  she  did  or  no,  and  it  being  impossible  afterwards. to 
find  it  out,  Fabiola  is  not  tied  to  ask  forgiveness  for  the 
blasphemies  of  her  childhood  :  for  no  obligation  can  come 
from  what  is  not,  or  cannot  be,  known.  > 

This  is  to  be  imderstood  to  be  true  of  that  sort  of  negative 
doubt  which  is  called,  metaphysical,  when  there  is.no  possi^r 
bility  of  knowing ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  little 
pretty  fantasm  made  us  to  smile  when  we  hanged  upon  ouv 
mothers'  breasts ;  and  the  doubt  is  only  founded  upon  the 
possibility  that  the  thing  might  have  been,  though  now  it  be 
impessible  to  find  out  whether  it  was  or  no.  It  is  possible 
that  being  a.  child  I  might  laugh  at  Scripture,  or  mock  an 
apostle;  but  if  this  could  bring  an  obligation  to  an  act  of 
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repentance^  then  the  same  obligation  passes  upon  all  men  in 
all  actions  and  periods  of  their  lives,  for  all  things,  and  in  all 
eases  in  which  they  do  not  remember  all,  or  did  not  observe 
every  circumstance,  or  did  not  consider  every  minute,  or 
weigh  every  degree.  For  in  every  thing  there  is  a  poasi- 
bility,  that  I  might  have  done  something  very  ill. 

But  there  is  a  negative  doubt  which  is  called  morally 
negative ;  that  is,  when  there  is  no  way  of  being  readily  and 
clearly  determined^  but  yet  the  doubt  is  founded  upon  some 
light  conjecture,  and  no  more.  I  was  tempted,— or  I  had  an 
opportunity, — or  an  evil  thought  came  cross  me,-— and  I  know 
my  own  infirmity ;  and  this,  according  to  the  degrees  of  the 
conjecture,  can  oblige  us  to  a  general  and  conditional  re- 
pentance ;  thus,  if  I  did  amiss,  God  of  his  mercy  impute  it 
not  unto  me.  ''  I  know  not,  my  conscience  does  not  accuse 
me,"  so  St.  Paul,  ^^  but  I  am  not  hereby  justified ;  Grod  is 
greater  than  my  conscience."  By  this,  set  the  words  of 
St.  John,  and  they  will  determine  the  case  :  **  If  our  hearts 
condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  peace  towards  God ;"  that  is^ 
the  doubt  in  this  matter  ought  to  be  laid  down,  if  our  hearts 
do  not  pass  sentence  against  us ;  but  not  so  wholly  but  that 
we  may  provide  against  a  danger  not  actually  felt :  we  ought 
to  be  peaceful,  but  not  too  confident,  when  there  is  any 
probability  of  error  and  deception.  The  peace  is  warranted 
by  St.  John ;  the  wariness  is  exemplified  in  St.  Paul. 

4.  ''  It  doth  bind  to  caution  and  observance."  Every 
thing  dees  so,  where  either  there  is  a  danger,  or  any  is  bua- 
pected,  or  any  is  possible,  or  any  ever  was :  and  therefore, 
for  this  there  needs  no  peculiar  reason,  only  according  to  the 
approach  of  the  negative  doubt  to  any  degrees  of  its  being 
positive ;  that  is,  to  a  probability  that  it  is  as  we  doubt,  the 
observance  ought  to  be  stricter,  and  the  caution  more  severe, 
which  happens  in  that  imperfect  kind  of  imperfection,  in 
Buapicion,  which  is  but  the  image  of  doubting* 

For  there  is  yet  another  sort  of  doubting,  which  may  be 
called  a  privative  doubt  Titios  is  invited  ta  eat  with  one  of 
another  conununion.  Ficst  he  checks  at  it,  but  because  ke 
kaowa  no  reason  against  it,  nor  indeed  did  ever  dispute,  or 
hear  tlie  question  disputed,  whether  it  be  lawfiil  or  no,  ke 
goes.    The  question  is,  whether  he  did  well  or  no  ? 

Concerning  whioh  the  case  is  evident  that  wliat9oei«r  is 
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not  of  faith  is  sin,  that  is,  if  it  be  not  done  with  a  persuasion 
that  it  is  lawful.  But  if  a  man  be  persuaded  that  he  may 
lawfully  do  any  thing  against  which  he  knows  no  law,  no 
commandment,  no  reason ;  this  is  not  a  doubting  conscience, 
but  a  probable,  and,  therefore,  need  not  to  abate  the  action. 
But  if  this  also  turn  into  a  doubt,  the  cage  is  altered.  For 
be  that  thinks  he  may  not  do  it,  or  doubts  whether  he  may 
or  no  do  a  thing  for  which  he  hath  no  command,  or  Ao 
positive  and  affirmative  warrant,  and  that  it  is  no  sufficient 
reason  or  warrant  for  the  doing  it  that  he  knows  nothing 
against  it,  unless  he  also  have  something  for  it  ;-^- this  man, 
thus  persuaded  or  abused,  may  not  proceed  to  action.  For 
in  this  case  he  hath  nothing  for  it,  and  one  great  thing 
against  it,  even  this  proposition, — that  a  thing  is  not  to  be 
done  in  such  a  case,— *  which  is  the  case  of  a  privative  doubt. 
But  for  the  thing  itself,  the  next  rule  gives  an  account  of  it. 


RULE  III. 

4  priwtive  Doubt  cannot  of  itself  hinder  a  Man  from,  acting 
what  he  is  mortd  toby  an  extrinsic  Argument ,  or  Inducement 
that  is  in  itself  prudent  or  innocent. 

1.  <Ht  cannot  of  itself  hinder,"  that  is,  abstracting  from  the 
oiroumstance  of  accidental  doubting  or  not  doubtijig.  The 
reason  is,  because  there  being  no  law  against  it  by  which  he 
is  actually  ruled,  and  no  reason  appearing  in  defiance  of  it, 
that  is,  there  being  no  intrinsical  dissuasive,  the  conscience 
ift  only  left  to  be  conducted  or  persuaded  by  the  extrinsietl. 

For  all  actions  are  left  indifferent,  tiU,  by  a  superinducsisd 
law,  they  are  restrained ;  which  superinduced  law  wants  its 
publication,  if  incnlpably  I  have  no  notice  of  it  in  my  con- 
science. But  this  is  to  be  allowed  with  this  caution :  Tluii 
this  Altering  upon  actions,  against  which  we  know  no  reason 
or  law,  be  not  sudden,  and  violent,  and  careless,  like  thf 
r«shing^  of  a  horse  into  a  battle  without  consideration ;  but 
iSaaX  we  consider  according  to  our  strength,  and  to  our  timis, 
whether  there  be  any  reasons  for  or  against  the  act  in 
question,  and  if  we  find  none,  kt  us  make  non^;  tluit  is,  let 
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US  DOty  by  our  unreasonable  and  impertinent  doubting,  pislce 
a  snare  for  our  own  feet  there,,  where  none,  is  placed  by  the 
prohibition. 

2.  If  it  be  a  matter  that  concerns  the  interest  of  another^ 
let  us  always  be  the  more  wary,  and  remember,  if  there  be 
nothing  against  it,  there  must  be  something  for  it  either  in 
the  matter,  or  in  the  manner,  either  in  justice,  or  in  diarity^ 
or  at  least  by  the  securities  of  the  safer  part,  by  which,  if  Wie 
find  no  reward,  yet  we  are  sure  to  find  indemnity. 

This  whole  advice  is  of  great  use  in  the  circmnstancea 
of  the  duty  that  concerns  the  married  pairs ;  in  which  thet 
doctors  of  cases  of  conscience  have  spoken  what  they  please, 
and  in  many  things  wholly  by  chance  or  fietncy ;  and  the 
holy  state  of  marriage  ought  to  be  rescued  from  many  oC 
their  snares  and  intricacies  by  which  they  have  troubled  it, 
as  will  appear  when  I  shall  speak  to  the  rules  of  that  affair. 


RULE  iv; 

In  Doubts  of  Right,  or  Law,  we  are  ahoays-  bound  to  inquire: 

but  in  Doubts  of  Fact  twt  always. 

The  reason  is,  because  ignorance  of  our  duty  is  always  a 
sin ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  are  in  a  perceivied,  discernible, 
state  of  danger,  he  that  refuses  to  inquire  after  his  duty^ 
does  not  desire  to  do  it. 

.  In  matters  offset  we  are  bomid  ordmarily  to  inquire^ 
because  we  must  not  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  our  con- 
sdexLces,  and  what  obUgation  there  is  to.  restitution,  or 
cepentance, — which  the  more  particular  it  is,  the  more  perfect 
it  .is.  But  this  I  say,  that  though  ordinarily  it.be  true  that 
we  are  obliged,  yet  in. some  cases  it  may  happen,  that  it  is 
safer  to  trust  the  event  of  things  with  a  general  repentancej 
than  that  the  conscience  of  some  men  be  tempted  with  a 
particular  notice  of  the  fact.  *  - 

1.  This  happens  in  those  that  are  weak-hearted,  soft^  and 
apt.  to  every  impression  in.  too  deep  a  regard.  A  Castiliaii 
gentleman  being  new  recovered  fisom  the  sad  effects  of  a 
melancholy  .spirit,  .and. an  affrighting  conscience,  and  being 
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entertained  by  some  that  waited  on  him  with  sports  fuid 
innocent  pastimes  to  divert  his  scaring  thoughts;  he  with: 
his  company  shot  many  arrows  in  a  public  fi^ld  at  rovers: 
at  that  time  there  was  a  man  killed^  whether  by  his. arrows 
9r  no,  he  knew  not,  and  is  forbidden  to.iaquire;  and  his  case< 
bad  in  ^t  reason  enough  to  warrant  the  advice.  The  know- 
ledge of  it  could  not  have  done  him  so  much  good,  > as  it 
would  have  done  him  hurt ;  and  it  was  better  he .  should  be 
permitted  to  a  doubting  than  to  a  despairing  conscience,  as 
in  his  case  it  was  too  likely  to  have  happened.  It  is  better 
to  be  suspected  than  to  be  seen. 

2.  This  also  is  so  to  be  advised,  when  the  inquiry  into, 
the  doubt  of  fact  may  be  prejudicial  to  a  third  person.  A 
priest  going  to  the  West  Indies,  by  misfortune  wounds  one 
of  his  company,  whom,  with  much  trouble  and  sorrow,  he 
leaves  to  be  cured  of  his  hurt,  but  passes  on  to  his  voyage^ 
which  he  finished  at  a  huge  distance  from  the  place  of  his 
misfortune.  The  merchants  come  the  next  year  that  way, 
and  he  is  unwilling  to  inquire  concerning  his  sick  friend; 
de^rous  he  was  to  know  good, of  him,  but  infinitely  fearful 
lest  he  be  dead :  consulting,  therefore,  with  his  superior  in 
the  case,  was  directed  not  to  inquire,  upon  this  account; 
because,  if  the  man  were  dead,  the  priest  would  be  irregular, 
and  a  whole  parish  unprovided  for,  and  left  without  rites  and 
sacraments,  and  public  offices,  which  then  and  there  could 
not  easily  be  supplied. 

,  But  in  matters  of  right  or  duty,  inquiry  must  be  made, 
ever,  when  the  question  is  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulnesSL 
of  what  is  to  be  done ;  because  we  enter  upon  danger,,  and 
4efipise  our  own  safety,  and  are  careless  of  our  duty,  and  not 
zealous  for  God,  nor  yet  subjects  of  conscience,  or  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  if  we  do  not  well  inquire  of  an  action  we  are 
to  do,  whether  it  be.  good  or  bad.  But  when  the  act  is  done, 
and  done  with  an  actual  persuasion  that  it  was  lawful,  the 
conscience  of  that  person  is  not  easily  to  be  disturbed,  which 
is  to  be  understood  with  these  cautions  i- 

_      0 

1.  When  the  question  was  probable  on  either  side,  and^ 
at  the  time  of  action,  was  chosen  with  its  just  measures  and 
prpvisions ;  then,  although  the  complice  or .  partner  of  the 
act  do  change  his  opinion,  and  think  himself  bound  to  repent» 
yet  lie  is  not  bound  to  troiible  the  other.    Antony,  a  gentle-. 
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mtm  of  Parma,  being  in  love  with  Maria  dd  Rape,  being 
moved  with  great  interests  of  his  person,  and  a  great  neces- 
caty,  consummates  his  marriage  before  publication,  they  both 
of  them  being  persuaded  that  it  is  lawful.  He  afterwards 
changes  his  opinion,  thinks  it  a  sin,  and  repents  and  begs 
pardon ;  but  being  also  in  doubt  whether  he  ought  to  tell  his 
wife  of  it,  was  advised  to  the  contrary,  upon  this,  amongst 
many  other  concurrent  reasons,  because  what  was  innocently 
done,  cannot  be  condemned  in  that  in  which  it  was  innocent : 
for  the  man  himself  ought  to  be  sorrowful  for  his  being 
deceived  (if  he  thinks  he  was),  but  he  cannot  be  tied  ta 
repent  of  the  act,  which,  supposing  his  then  present  per- 
suasion, was  lawful,  because  done  according  to  a  protnible 
conscience :  and,  therefore,  much  less  ought  he  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  his  wife,  whose  persuasion  remains  the  same  as 
at  first.  What  was  not  a  sin  at  first,  cannot,  in  that  inditi*- 
dnal  act,  become  a  sin  afterwards. 

2.  This  is  also  to  be  understood,  when  the  act  leaves  tkt^ 
gvil  effect,  or  hath  done  no  hurt  to  a  third  person ;  but  if  it 
do,  then  my  peace  is  not  to  be  bought  at  the  expense  of 
another's  evil.  No  man  is  to  be  made  better  or  left  so,  by" 
another's  detriment ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  child  were  begottett 
in  that  unripe  and  hasty  consummation,  and  that  child 
should  be  declared  bastard,  then  the  peace  is  to  be  distuibed, 
and  the  inquiry  on  all  hands  to  be  curious  and  busy,  because 
in  all  such  cases  there  is  something  of  duty  for  the  future 
concerned  in  it ;  sometimes  restitution,  but  always  repentance 
kk  partieular* 

3^  This  is  also  true  when  the  fact  that  is  past.  Is  not 
int^oductite  of  more  and  new  instances ;  for  if  it  was  the 
wrong  side  of  the  probability  which  was  chosen,  and  Ae 
same  kind  of  action  is  to  return  often,--^  there  the  conscience, 
though  heartily  persuaded,  must  be  awakened  ttotti  i\M 
security  by  him  that  believes  it  to  be  a  sin  that  was  done, 
and  then  the  interested  party  must  inquire :  the  reason  ot 
this  is,  because  this  concetns  the  future,  and  all  the  worldf 
when  they  enter  upon  action^  must  inquire  anew,  when  they 
have  retesM  to  doubt  anew,  and  they  may  be  called  upon, 
and  must  be  better  informed  by  them,  that  can  and  are 
concerned.  For  the  honour  of  God  and  the  interest  of  hltf 
service  ia  in  this  case  concerned,  which  in  (he  other  is  no^ 
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when  it  only  relates  to  a  single  and  a  past  action^  which  was 
then  lawful,  and,  therefore,  will  not  afterwards  be  imputed. 

4.  When  the  person  interested  does  of  himaelJf  doubt^ 
whether  the  past  act  was  lawful  or  not,  and  desires  to  be 
aatisfiedi  and  that  there  will  be  no  eyil  effect  in  the  alteration 
of  his  persuasion,  then  it  is  fit  he  be  complied  with  in  that, 
which  he  judges  to  be  for  the  interest  of  his  soul,  for  this  is 
certainly  the  better;  the  other  way  of  concealing  and  not 
inqniring  being  only  permitted  in  some  cases,  and  with  so 
many  cantions  and  reservations  as  are  before  expressed. 


RULE  V. 
In  Doubti  the  safer  Part  is  to  be  chosen. 

Whbn  the  conscience  is  doubtful,  neither  part  can  be  chosen 
till  the  doubt  be  laid  down ;  but  to  choose  the  safer  part  is 
an  extrinsical  means  instrumental  to  the  deposition  of  th^ 
doubt,  and  changing  the  conscience  from  doubtAil  to  prCM> 
baUe.  This  rule,  therefore,  does  properly  belong  to  the 
probable  conscience:  for  that  the  conscience  is  posttirely 
doobtful  is  but  accidental  to  the  question  and  appendant  td 
the  person.  For  the  reasons  on  either  side  make  the  con*^ 
science  probable,  unless  fear,  or  some  other  accident,  make 
the  man  not  able  to  rest  on  either  side.  For  in  matters  of 
conscience,  it  is  as  hard  to  find  a  case  so  equally  probabM 
Aat  a  man  shall  find  nothing  without  or  within  to  determine 
him,  as  it  is  to  find  that  which  the  philosophers  call '  tempera^ 
mentum  ad  pondus,'  '  a  constitution  so  equal  that  no  part 
shall  excel  the  other/  For  if  there  were  nothing  in  the 
things  to  distinguish  them,  yet  in  the  man  there  is  a  natural 
propenuty,  which  will  make  him  love  one  sort  of  arguments 
more  than  another.  What  can  be  more  indifferent  than  to 
see  two  dogs  fight?  and  yet  no  man  sees  their  cruelty,  but  her 
wishes  better  to  one  than  to  another  r  and  although  nor 
opinions  ave  so  very  even,  yet  if  they  were,  the  man  bn^th  anr 
aequisite,  or  else  a  natural  bias,  or  something  of  contingency 
thai  will  determine  him:  and  if  the  conscience  rentains-uit^ 
[^  so  Am  he  may  not,  or  dare  not,  tenture  upot# 
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either  party  it  is  certainly  a  disease,  or  a  direct  infirmity. 
And  because  such  persons  can  do  nothing  at  all,  till  their 
doubtful  is  changed  into  a  probable  conscience,  this  discourse 
must  relate  to  that  conscience  that  is  :  probable;  though, 
in  compliance  with  the  usual  ways  of  speaking,  I  have  placed 
it  here. 

1.  The  rule,  therefore,  is  to  be  understood  to  be  good 
advice,  but  not  necessary  in  all  cases.  For  when  the  coDr 
trary  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  and  this  the  more  safe, 
to  do  this  is  a  prudent  compliance,  either  with  a  timorous  or 
with  an  ignorant  conscience ;  it  is  always  an  effect  of  piety^ 
and  a  strong  will  to  good,  but  very  often  an  effect  of  a 
weak  understanding ;  that  is,  such  an  one  which  is  inclined 
to  scruple,  and  dares  not  trust  the  truth  of  his  proposition,  or 
God  with  his  soul  in  the  pursuance  of  it.  And,  indeed, 
sometimes  there  is  in  this  some  little  suspicion  of  the  event 
of  things,  which  must  needs  reflect  upon  the  goodness  of 
God,  under  whom  we  fancy  we  cannot  be  so  safe  by  pursuing 
that  rule  and  guide  that  he  hath  given  us,  that  is,  the  best 
teason,  and  the  fairest  inducement,  as  we  may  be  by  relying 
upon  the  sureness  of  the  matter.  Indeed,  we  ourselves  Are  so 
wholly  immerged  in  matter  that  we  are  conducted  by  it,  and 
its  relations,  in  very  many  tilings :  but  we  may  as  well  rely 
upon  formalities  and  spiritual  securities  (if  we  understood 
them)  as  upon  the  material ;  and  it  is  as  safe  to  rely  upon 
the  surer  side  of  reason  as  upon  the  surer  side  of  the  things 
Now  that  which  is. the  more  probable,  hath  the  same  advan-r 
tage  in  constituting  a  conscience  formally  safe,  as  the  othcE 
less  probable  but  surer  side  hath  for  the  making  the  con- 
science safe  materially.  « 

2.  If  the  conscience  be  probable,  and  so  evenly  weighed 
that  the  determination  on  either  side  is  difficult,  then,  tha 
safer  side  is  ordinarily  to  be  chosen,  because  that  helps  to 
outweigh  and  determine  the  scale ;  that  is,  when  reason  and 
the  proper  motives  of  the  question  are  not  sufficient  to.d^teih 
mine  it,  let  au^iaries  be  taken  from  without;  and  if^the 
conscience  be  not  made  securer  by  its  rule,  let  it  be.mad^ 
safe  by  the  material.  It  is  just  as  the  building  of  a  houses 
If  the  architect  be  not  wise  and  knowing  how  to  seeure  tba 
bhiic  by  rules  of  art,  and  advantages  of  complication,  and 
the  contexture  of  parts,  let  him  support  it  with  piUara  gient 
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«nd  massy;  for  if  the  other  be  wanting,  these  will  sustain 
tile  roof  sure  enough,  but  with  some  rudeness  in  the  thing/ 
and  imperfection  in  the  whole.  • 

3.  If  to  that,  which  is  the  surer  side,  there  be  a  great 
inconvenience  consequent,  the  ayoiding  of  that  iqconver 
nience,  being  laid  on  the  opposite  even  part,  will  outweigh 
the  consideration  of  the  safety.  Quintus  Milo  commands 
his  servant  Aufidius,  whom  he  had  taken  for  the  teaching 
grammar  and  rhetoric  to  his  children,  that  he  would  learix 
the  trade  of  a  shoemaker.  Aufidius  doubts  whether  bin- 
master,  Quintus  Miloy  hath  power  to  command  him  to  do 
that  which  was  no  part  of  the  employment  for  which  he  was 
entertained,  and  yet  because  the  thing  is  of  itself  lawful  and. 
honest,  he  considers  it  is  the  safest  course  for  him  to  obey, 
for,  certainly,  in  so  doing  he  sins  not;  and  thus  far  he  is 
bound,  and  was  in  the  right.  But  if  to  learn  that  mean 
trade  will  dishonour  and  disable  him,  viake  him  a  fool  and 
eontemptible,  and  ruin  his  hopes  and  his  interests  when  he> 
leaves  the  service  of  Milo,  the  servant  is  Dot  tied  to  follow^ 
that  which  is  more  safe,  but  that  which  is  more  charitable 
and  prudent:  *'  In  dubiis  juris  tutior  pars  sequenda  est,  et. 
obedire  teneor,  si  commode  possim,^  was  the  rule :  because 
the  reason,  abstractedly  considered,  makes  the  question  safe 
on  either  side,  as  the  determination  happens ;  and  the  avoid- 
ing an  intolerable  inconvenience  is  as  considerable  as  the^ 
accidental  security,  and  in  many  cases  more  complying  with* 
charity;  because  in  a  question,  in  which  the  conscience  is: 
probable,  there  is  a  great  safety  without  taking  in  the  ad*' 
vantage  of  a  safe  matter,  by  the  proper  efficacy  and  influenceir 
of  the  reason  making  a  probable  and  an  honest  conscience  i 
but  then  when  the  safety  is  provided  for  fairly  othcrways^ 
and  for  the  most  part  sufficiently,  and  the  inconvenience  on? 
the  other  side  is  not  provided  for ;  in  all  such  cases  we  must 
kave  that,  which  is  materially  sure,  for  the  choice  of  that, 
which,  in  its  formality,  is  equally  sure,  and,  in  its  matte?,. 
more  charitable.  A  little  child  came  to  my  door  for  alms^. 
of  whom  I  was  told  he  was  run  from  his  mother's  house, 
and  hi&  own  honest  employment ;  but  in  his  wandering  h& 
was  alflOLOst  starved :  I  found  that,  if  I  relieved  him,  he  would,' 
return  to  bis  mother;  if  I  did  not  relieve  him,  he  would  no^ 
be  able.    )  considered^  thilt  indeed  his  foul's  interest  ^^ere 

VOL.  XII.  K 
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mote  to  be  regaided  and  secured  than  his  body^  and  his  am 
rather  to  be  prevented  than  his  sickness,  and,  therefore,  not 
to  relieve  him  seemed  at  first  the  greater  charity.  But  when 
I  weighed  against  these  considerations,  that  his  sin  is  un- 
certain, and  future,  and  arbitrary,  but  his  need  is  certain, 
and  present,  and  natural;  that  he  may  choose  whether  he 
will  sin  or  no,  but  cannot,  in  the  present  case,  choose 
whether  he  will  perish  or  no ;  that  if  he  be  not  relieved,  he 
dies  in  his  sin,  but  many  things  may  intervene  to  reform  his 
vicious  iuclination;  that  the  natural  necessity  is  extreme, 
but  that  he  will  sin  is  no  way  necessary,  and  hath  in  it  no 
degrees  of  unavoidable  necessity ;  and  above  all,  that  if  he 
abuses  my  relief  to  evil  purposes,  which  I  intended  not,  it  h 
his  fault,  not  mine,  but  the  question  being  concerning  mj 
duty,  not  his,  and  that  to  relieve  him  is  my  duty,  and  nol 
his,  and  that,  therefore,  if  I  do  not  reUeve  him,  the  sin  m  also 
mine,  and  not  his ;  and  that,  by  bidding  of  him  to  do  his 
duty,  I  acquit  myself  on  one  side,  but  by  bidding  him  to  be 
wann  and  fed,  I  cannot  be  acquitted  on  the  other ;  I  took 
that  side,  whioh  was  at  least  equally  sure,  and  certainly  more 
charitable. 

This  abo  happens  in  the  matter  of  justice  very  ofbek* 
It  is  the  surer  side  in  many  cases  to  restore,  and  is  a  testi-» 
mony  of  an  honest  mind,  that,  to  secure  its  eternal  interest 
will  quit  the  temporal.  But  if  to  restore  will  undo  a  man, 
and  die  case  is  indifierent,  or  at  least  probable  that  he  is  act 
bound,  then  it  is  not  necessary  to  restore,  though  to  restore 
be  the  surer  side ;  and  if  the  interest  of  a  third  person,  as.  of 
wife,  or  children,  be  also  involved  in  the  question,  then  the 
itiquiring  person  is  bound  not  to  restore.  Because  in  the 
present  case  there  is  a  certain  uncharitableness,  and  bat  an 
uncertain  justice,  that  is,  a  duty  certainly  omitted,  for  tiie 
securing  of  another  that  is  not  certain. 

4.  When  the  more  probable  is  also  the  more  safe,  tliere 
is  no  question  but  the  safer  is  to  be  chosen.  For  so  the 
eonsdence  is  made  the  more  sure  both  materially  aod 
formally;  that  is,  by  the  better  reason,  and  the  more  ad** 
vantageous  matter,  and  he  that  does  otherwise,  exposes 
himself  to  an  evident  dcmger  of  sinning,  having  nothing  le 
entJbalanoe  either  the  direct  reason,  or  the  accidental  safetf. 

6.  Sometimes  it  happens,  that  what  is  safe  in  one  legard 
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is  dangerous  in  aftiotheT)  «uid  on  eftch  side  of  the  pi*o1|tbiIity 
there  is  a  danger  and  a  safety.  Vittoria  ColfmAina^  ti 
V«Q«tian  lady,  was  married  to  five  tnagnificoes  sticicessivdy; 
w&A  tbey  all  being  dead,  and  she  left  very  rich,  young,  and 
tempted  to  a  sixth  marriage,  advises  with  her  coirfessor 
whether  or  no  she  tiiay  lawfiiUy  do  it?  He  tells  her,  ihtst  ft 
fai  not  only  probable^  but  certain  that  she  may ;  but  it  wete 
better  if  she  kept  her  widowhood,  aand  after  so  much  sense  of 
mortality',  retire  to  religion.  But  that  he  may  determine  her 
ease  with  more  certainty,  she  tefls  him,  she  had  once  resolved 
Ivtth  herself  to  live  a  widow,  but  finds  she  shall  not  be  firee 
from  temptation  in  that  state,  and  desires  him  to  tell  her  if 
she  may  lawfiilly  marry  notwithstanding  that  resolution, 
which  now  to  be  something  altered,  he  perceives  by  her 
^(vestibn.  He  answers,  that  it  is  the  surest  course  to  deter- 
mine for  chastity  and  abstinence,  her  state  of  widowhood 
being  more  certainly  pleasing  than  the  other.  But  then  she 
lilDts  heir  temptation^  and  asks^  if  some  sure  course  is  not  to 
be  taken  for  her  being  secnred  in  that  point  too?  This 
ttfests  his  thoughts  upon  a  Hew  consideration,  but  the  rewdt 
iiduss 

1.  When  there  are  two  securities  to  be  provided  for, 
^tab  'of  the  thing,  and  the  other  of  the  person;  that  of 
llie  person  is  first  to  be  provided  for.  It  is  the  saier 
ftut  of  the  tfuestioa  to  determine  on  the  side  of  chastity, 
«r  if4rgtnity>  or  widowhood;  but  this  may  be  the  unsafer 
•side  to  the  person,  who,  if  he  suflTers  temptation,  is  to  be 
^^vided  for  by  that  answer  which  gives  him  remedy  and 


8k  But  if  it  happens  that  diere  is  daoiger  on  eiither  side  to 
the  person,  that  is  the  surer  side  which  provides  against  that 
lismplation,  which  is  strongest  and  most  imminent^  and  which, 
if  it  prevails,  is  of  the  worst  consequence. 

3.  This  is  also  to  be  understood  in  those  cases  wbeia 
temporal  life  ik  offered  in  question  against  the  danger  of 
a  sin.  Michael  Verinus,  a  young  gentleman  of  Spain>  by 
feasoa  of  his  living  a  single  life^  was  pressed  with  so  great 
iii0OnvenieBce>  that  he  fell  into  a  lingering  and  dangerow 
•ffckness.  The  physicians  advise  him  to  tee  his  remedy, 
Aoogh  he  be  not  married,  and  being  it  was  in  order  to  Us 
hbdAi  whioh  wue  not  else  to  be  recovered^  Chey  prsMaKS  it 
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• 

lawful/  or  did  not  care  whether  it  were  or  no ;  but,  however, 
they  advise  hi^i  to  it.  He  doubts  of  it,  and  dares  not  be 
uncharitable  and  die  for  want  of  remedy,  if  he  might  have  it, 
and  yot  dares  not  commit  an  act  of  uncleanness ;  but  finding 
^n  either  hand  a  sin  threatening  him,  and  if  he  flies  from  a 
lion,  he  meets  a  bear, — or  is  told  that  a  bear  is  in  the  way  e 
.he  at  last  flies  from  the  evil  beast  that  stood  before  him,  and 
•phooses  that  way  which  was  evidently  the  safest,  not  to  his 
.health,  but  to  his  salvation ;  not  to  his  body,  but  his  soul ; 
find  chose  rather  to  die,  than  to  do  that  which  he  was 
icertainly  persuaded  to  be  a  sin,  and  of  the  other  he  was  not 
'/so  sure* 

Solm  Venof  potoit  lento  tacevrrere  morbo : 
Ne  se  polluerety  maluit  ille  mori. 

In  other  things,  the  prudence  of  a  guide  must  be  his 
xmly  rule. 

The  sum  is  this: 
*      1.  If  the  doubt  be  equal  and  the  danger  equal,  the  doubt 
;muBt  be  laid  aside,  or  there  can  be  no  action  consequent: 
mnd  for. the  danger,  if  you  choose  one,  you  may  choose 

either,  for  there  is  no  difference ;  a  dagger  or  a  swcnrd  is 
jbJH  one  to  him  that  must  die  by  one. 
'.  >  12.  If  the  doubt  be  unequal  and  the  danger  equd,  4h<^ 
-raiolutian  must  be  on  that  side,  where  there  is  the  most  cob^ 
,fidence;  that  is,  where  the  less  cause  of  doubting  is  apprer 
'faended,as  if  I  havelbtit  enough  to  give  one  alms,  and  I  see 
'two  ready  to  perish,  and  I  can  relieve  but  one;  the  danger 
lis  equal,  for.  *^  pasce  fame  morientem ;  mi  non  pavisti,  ooctr 

disti,"  said  St.  Ambrose;  but  one  is  my  friend,  and  the 
.cHher  is  a  stranger;  in  this  case  the  doubt  is  unequal,  and  I 

.ought  to  prefer  my  friend. 

^      3.  If  the  danger  be  unequal,  and  the  doubt  equals  th6 

resolution  must  be  made  in  compliance  with  our  safety. 

For  there  is  nothing  to  weigh  down  in  the  doubt,  yet 

there  is  something  to  weigh  down  in  the  danger,  and  Adt 

18  sufficient* 

4.  If  the  doubt  be  upequal,  and  the  danger  unequal, 
:thae  we  must  take  the  least  danger,  diough  on  the  least 
.side  of  the  pn^ability,  because  there  can  no  degree  of  lim. 
,ht  comKnted  tQ ;  an<iC  therefore,  when  :by  our  own  fault  4* 
infidicii^  ^re  must  bid  forced  to  Cedl.upon  one, me  must  Idbb 
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tKe  less,  by  the  same  reason  for  which  we  i^  to  refuse  all - 
that  we  can.    Madfvius  Caligarius^  a  Romaii  gentleman,  and- 
newly  converted  to  Christianity,  obs^rfes  that  his  friend* 
Agricola  was  pursued  by  his  enettiies  unto  death,  and  was* 
by  them  asked  concerning  him,  whether  he  were  ih  his  house 
or  no.     He  knew  he  was,  but  knows  also  that  if  he  con-l 
fesses  it,  he  shall  die.    He  doubts  whether  it  be  lawful  to  lie 
to  save  his  friend's  life  or  no,  and  cannot  resolve  whether  it' 
be  or  no,  but  inclines  rather  to  think  it  is  not  lawful.     But' 
he  considers  if  it  be  lawful,  then  he  is  guilty  of  his  friend^s 
death,  who  refused  tq  save  him  at  an  innocent  charge.    But 
if  it  be  not  lawful,  he  does  but  tell  an  officious  lie,  so  long  as 
the  doubt  remains,  he  must  rather  venture  upon  an  unceiKain 
sin  in  the  officious  lie,  than  the  uncertain  but  greater  sin 
of  homicide.    These  are  the  cases  in  which  the  danger  is  on* 
both  sides. 

i  6.  But  if  there  be  danger  on  one  side  only,  and  a  doubt 
on  both  sides,  there  is  no  question  but  that  side  is  to  be 
chosen,  where  there  is  no  danger;  unless  the  doubt. on  one 
9ide  be  contemptible  and  inconsiderable,  and  the  other  not  so.' 


RULE  VI. 

It  is  lawful  for  the  Conscience  to  proceed  to  Action 'i^aihst  a- 

Doubt  that  is  merely  speculative.  .     '  - 

In  a  sure  conscience  the  speculative  and  the  practical  are* 
the  same  in  certain  consequence,  as  I  have  already*  proved- 
in  its  own  place ;  but  in  a  doubting  conscience  the  case  is' 
differing.  For  though  it  be  ordinarily  true  here  also,  that  he 
tfiat  doubts  speculatively,  does  also  doubt  practically ;  as  if 
lie  doubts  concerning  all  usurious  contracts,  whether  it  be- 
lawful  or  no  to  use  any,  he  doubts  all  concerning  this  which' 
himself  uses,  if  it  be  usurious.  But  because  there  may 
intervene  a  special  case,  and  that  wl^cb  is  true  in  general* 
tuay  be  altered  in  the  particular,  it  may  happen  that  he  may 
be  certain  and  determined  in  the  particular  when  he  is  no^ 

*  Chap.  t.  ntlc  9. 
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SO  io^  iJBK^ gmetBl;  that  iA«  when  ih»  citse  W  special,  by  priii- 
l^ge^  QK  eztemptioi^  or  the  cea3U[^  of  die  reason,  or  by  a&y. 
QjUier  9p^cial  ^a^e  ba^  may  tbink  himaelf  acqaitted^  wheii  yet 
tba  action  i«  culpable  ia  ita  wbole  kiad^ 

Bat  by  a  speoulatWa  doubt  aomeiiinea  ia  maaat  no*  the 
gepa^eral,  buit  tbe  qayeatioa  abstracted  ftona  cifcumslaDcea ;  ami 
i^i  tbis  it  some^mea  bappans,  that  thoagb  the  cooscieBce 
dpabl  com^arniog  ^  qi^estioiv  y^  i^  dioaa  ao.t  doubt  coa- 
oejoiing  tbe  practice.  Tiiliafi  is  possessjed  of  a  fiekl  on  indiiek 
he  aajbered  by  idbmitanc^  aad  wholly  without  fraud  and 
idkolenca;  but  y«l  upon  sone:  superraniag  nolices  ha  after- 
wards doubts^  whether  the  field  be  his  own  by  a  just  titk ; 
but  because  ha  is  infonued  by  hia  conlessoa  and  others  on 
whom  he  does  and  may  rely,  that  possession  is  a  collateial 
tiUe^  and  that  what  he  so  possesses,  he  may  still  dwell  upouy 
till  it  be  certain  that  it  is  not  his  own ;  he  rests  at  quiet  in  hia 
HUIad,  because  possession  is  stronger  than  his  doubt,  though 
it  cannot  prevail  against  demonstratioa. 

Mary  of  Rheims,  the  wife  of  a  aoldieiv  is  told  by  hia 
captain  thai  her  husband  was  kiUed  at  the  battle  of  F^via; 
after  her  year  of  mourning  was  expired  she  marries  again 
to  a  citizen  of  Rheims,  and  cohabits  with  him  two  years ; 
after  which  she  is  told  that  her  first  husband  escaped  to 
Tarentum,  and  there  liyes  in  obacurity.  Upon  this  she 
doubts  whether  the  citizen  be  really  her  husband  or  no; 
yet  hying  with  him  he  deqjands  her  to.  pay  her  QP.9Juga) 
duty,  she  inquires  whethev  during  this  doubt  she  may  or 
no;  and  is  answered  afllrmatively  upon  the  same  grounds: 
the:  citizen  is  in  possessioa  of  the  marriage,  aiid  thia  ia  net 
if^  be  disturbed  by  a  doubt,  hut  bg^  a  cestaioty,  es|MBciatty 
aincei  the  4oubt  ie.  but  a  specMkttive  doubt,  noH  a  pracbedk 
For  it  is  no  good  argument  to  say,  I  doubt  whether  Ibia  BMua 
be  my  husband  or  no,  tbefefora  if  I  oonsest  to  him^  I  commit 
edultery;  tof  the  presumption  lying  upon  the.  possessoiu 
though  his  tiU^  be  dubious^  yet  his  possession  ia  not, 
either  of  them,  both  are  to  have  a.  portion  ia  the  effect^ 
therefore  the  ceitai*  possessioa  in  a  dubious,  tide  i&  to.  be 
preferred  before  a  dubious  title  without  possession,  aadi 
therefore  this  kind  of  doubt  ought  not  to  Under  the  efieei 
of  the  present  duty.  For  in  this  case  it  is  not  true ;  the 
antecedent  is  doubtful,  thejr^fore  so  is  the  consequent.    For 
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as  cmi  of  fakekood  trutk  may  cQm%  so  oat  of  doubts  may 
come  certainty.  I  see  a  great  way  off  father  Orimaldi 
moving  hk  lipa^  I  suppose  he  is  disputing,  vrhom  yet  I  was 
told  not  ta  be  alive.  I  argue  thus :  *  He  disputed,  therdox« 
Ke  is  not  dead^'  The  oonsequent  is  certajun^  but  the  ante-« 
cedent  dbubtfol;  so  it  is  ia  tho  ptesent  casa.  I  doubt 
whether  this  woman  be  and  ought  to  be  my  wife^  but  bor 
cause  she  is  legally  so  and  so  reputed  and  in  possession^  I 
do  infer  that  therefore  I  miist  pay  my  duty  to  her,  till  it 
he  certain  that  she  is  not  my  wife^  For  though  I  doubt  of 
the  person  whether  or  no  she  he  pay  wife,— yet.  I  am  certain, 
or  I  may  be  cefftain  of  this,  that  he  that  approaches  to  her 
who  is  in  possession  of  marriage,  may  do  it  lawfully;  he 
Miy  doea  fornicate  who  approaches  to  her,  of  whom  I  am 
certain,  that  she  ia  not  my  wife.  But  if  of  this  proposition 
also  i  doubt,  the  doubt  is  practical, — and  I  may  aot  do  it, 
tin  by  some  meana  the  doubt  be  resolved  or  laid  aside.  But 
so  long  as  it  is  a  question  speculative,  the  action  may  be 
determinate  and  lawful  a»d  introduced  upon  many  ac-* 
counts. 

For  the  fuller  manifestation  of  which  secret^  because  it  ia 
of  great  ooncemment,  and  hath  influence  upon  the  oott« 
science  in  many  great  actions  and  intercourse  of  human 
siNaely,  it  is  remarkable  that  we  csnnot  argue  thus;  thia 
ssan  ia  not  ^  booMe  fidei  poasesaor,'  a  pomessor  by  a  just  faiths 
therefore  he  possesses  it '  mala  fide,'  by  an  unjust :.  so  neither 
doea  thia  fioUow^— this  man  possesses  it  not  with  an  evil  faith, 
therefore  he  possesses  it  with  a  good  faith.  It  does  neither 
way  follow  negatively.  But  thia  consequenoe  ia  good ;  he 
is  a  possessor  by  a  good  faith,  therefore  he  doea  not  possess 
it  by  an  eviL  Chr^  he  is  a  posaeator  by  an  evil  faith,  therefore 
he  doea  not  possesa  it  by  a  gK¥)d ;  it  foUowa  either  way 
aftrmatively.  The  reason,  of  tlMi  diffecencer  ia  thia ;  if  it  be 
good  it  cannot  be  bad,r«*and  if  it  be  bad^  ii  cannot  be  good ; 
if  it  be  one,  ii  cannot  be  tha  other ;.  but  it  may  happen  that 
k  may  be  neither  good  nor  bad»  for  there  is  a  medium  or  a 
Aird  between  good  and  bad  faith  or  honesty  of  possession ; 
and  this  consists  in  a  speculative  doubt,  by  which  the  pos- 
fiessor  doubts  whether  that  which  is  in  his  hands,  be  in  his 
right,  or  belongs  to  him  oV  to  another  ^  wd  t)iat  he  who  an 
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doubts/  hath  neither  good  nor  bad  faith,  is  expressed  by 
the  gloss  ^ 

The  consequent  of  which  is  this,  that  because  that  he 
who  so  doubts,  is  not  "  bonce  fidei  possessor,"  therefore  he 
cannot  from  thence  begin  to  prescribe  or  to  acquire  a  just 
title,  because  of  the  rule  of  the  law,  '*  Quod  ab  initio  noa 
valuit,  progressu  temporis  valere  non  debet;"  and  it  cannot 
hy  time  get  strength  to  walk,  which  enters  into  the  world 
without  feet;  now  the  doubting  conscience  is  but  a  lame 
supporter.  But  yet  because  such  a  conscience,  which  only 
hath  this  speculative  doubt,  is  not  "  malae  fidei  possessor,"—* 
therefore  he  may  lawfully  still  retain  the  possession,  till  the 
contrary  be  evicted. 

There  is  this  only  to  be  added,  that  although  prescription 
or  other  ways  of  just  title  cannot  begin  with  a  doubting 
conscience,  yet  if  it  entered  with  a  thoroughly  persuaded 
conscience,  it  may  go  on,  though  it  be  disquieted  by  a  super* 
▼ening  doubt.  The  reason  is,  because  it  having  lawful  pa- 
rents of  its  birth  and  first  production,  cannot  be  killed  and 
destroyed  by  a  suit  at  law ;  it  began  well,  and  therefore  had 
just  principles  of  its  progression ;  and  whatsoever  hath  the 
first  advantage  of  just  and  reasonable,  is  always  to  be  so 
presumed  till  the  contrary  be  proved;  a  doubt,  therefore^ 
may  make  the  man  unquiet,  and  tie  him  to  inquire,  but 
cannot  interrupt  the  possession  or  the  beginning  and  growing 
title.  Besides  the  reason,  this  sentence  is  confirmed  by  the 
concurring  testimonies  of  Bartolus,  Imola,  Sylvester,  Felinus, 
Balbus,  and  Johannes  Hannibal,  under  their  titles,  *'  de  pres* 
scriptionibus  et  usucaptionibus." 

There  are  some  accidental  hardnesses  to  the  conscience 
which  are  innocent,  and  because,  besides  the  even  measurea 
of  good  and  evil  by  lawful  and  unlawful,  there  are  some 
paths  chalked  out  to  us  by  necessities,  by  conveniences,  by 
presumptions,  by  securities,  and  other  indefinite  aims  at 
things,  which  can  sometimes  weigh  down  the  best  of  one 
imperfect  conjectures  in  some  obscure  cases,  we  may  as  well 
Walk  by  ihe  light  of  the  stars,  and  better  too,  than  to  walk 


^  ^  In  lib.  i.  C.  de  «cq.  poM.  gl.  in  lib.  ii.  ff.  pro  solot  et  gl.  in  lib.  tit; 
btcti  fcacrditer  IT.  de  ncq.  pott. 
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quite  in  the  dark :  and  not  only  the  sun  is  appointed  id 
rule  the  day,  but  there  are  the  moon  and  the  stars  to  govern 
the  night :  plain  and  easy  rules  make  a  sure  conscience,  but 
the  doubtful  and  the  dark  must  be  content  with  a  less  light. 

For,  unlearned  men  are  oftentimes  beset  with  the  argu- 
ments of  a  talking  man,  which  they  cannot  answer,  but  create 
a  speculative  doubt,  and  such  as  destroys  all  the  certainty 
of  evidence  which  they  had ;  but  if  they  should  not  stick  to 
their  own  conclusion  in  despite  of  all  the  objections,  by  a 
certainty  of  adhesion,  they  might  be  disturbed  in  every 
ihing,  and  confident  in  nothing,  and  might,  if  they  met  with 
a  heretic,  be  fooled  out  of  their  religion,  and  quit  the  most 
material  parts  of  their  belief.  And  even  the  learned  have,  in 
many  articles,  a  presumptive  assent  to  their  propositions; 
and  if  they  be  made  to  doubt  in  their  understanding  by  the 
opposition  of  an  adversary,  they  are  not  instantly  to  change 
fheir  practice,  but  to  inquire  further.  For  if  after  every  such 
doubting,  their  practice  must  be  insecure  or  criminal,  they 
might  be  forced  to  a  lightness  greater  than  that  of  Egyptian 
priests :  and  some  men  can  believe  well  and  dispute  ill,  but 
yet  their  faith  must  not  change  at  the  argument  of  every 
tophister.  In  these  cases  the  practice  is  made  secure  by  a 
collateral  light,  and  he  is  defended  from  change  by  repu-> 
tation  and  custom,  by  fear  of  scandal  and  the  tie  of  laws, 
and  by  many  other  indirect  instruments  of  determination, 
which  although  they  cannot  outwit  the  contrary  arguments, 
yet  they  ought  to  outweigh  the  doubt,  and  guide  the  will,  and 
rule  the  conscience  in  such  cases. 

There  is  nothing  but  a  weak  man  may  doubt  of;  but  if 
he  be  well,  he  must  not  change  his  foot,  till  it  be  made  cer* 
tain  to  him  that  he  is  deceived;  let  him  consider  what  he 
please,  and  determine  at  leisure ;  let  him  be  swift  to  hear, 
bat  slow  to  speak,  and  slower  yet  in  declaring,  by  his  action 
and  changed  course,  that  his  doubt  hath  prevailed  upon  him. 
I  knew  a  scholar  once,  who  was  a  man  of  a  quick  apprehen- 
sion, and  easy  to  receive  an  objection ;  who  when  he  read 
the  Roman  doctors,  was  very  much  of  their  opinion,  and  as 
much  against  them  when  he  read  their  adversaries,  but  kept 
himself  to  the  religion  of  his  country,  concerning  which  at 
all  times  he  remembered  that  there  were  rare  arguments  and 
answers  respectively,  though  he  could  not  then  think  upon 
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tbeai.  There  are  templalioiis  of  faith  and  opinioo,  and  tihuj 
aie  to  be  reaisted  sometimes  by  indirect  ways  of  pfoeeeding, 
and  artifices  of  Ike  i^irit ;  and  sometimes  men  in  sickness 
are  afflicted  wilk  doubting  and  trembling  eonaciences,  biat 
yet  are  sapported  only  with  geacral  lesMnbrances;  they 
consider  that  tbere  are  comforts,  and  ^rcelleiit  promises*  aad 
instrusEients  of  hope,  and  wi»e  and  holy  sayings  by  which 
they  were  nursed  up  to  that  height  of  strength,  that  they 
are  now  able  to  fight  in  the  (fatrk :  if  the  speoubitiYe  doubting 
coBseience  slKMild  always  prevai}  in  practice,  the  ignorant 
might  be  abased  and  miserable  in  all  things,  and  the  learned 
in  most« 

RULE  VII. 

Everj/i  Dictate  and  Judgment  of  the  Conscience,  though  it  ffe 
little  and  less  material,  is  sufficient  and  may  be  made  use 
of  for  the  Deposition  of  a  Doubt, 

£i{BnY  little  reason  is  not  sufficteat  to  guide  the  wiU,  or  to 
make  an  honest  or  a  probable  conscience,  as  I  have  preiMd 
in  the  foregoing  chapter*;  but  in  a  doubting  conscience^ 
that  is,  where  there  are  seemingly  great  reasons  of  eithcf 
side,  and  the  conscience  not  able  to  determine  between  them» 
but  hangs  like  a  needle  between  two  loadstones,  and  can 
go  to  neidier,  because  it  equally  inclines  to  both ;  there  it 
is,  that  any  little  dictate,  that  can  come  on  one  side  and  turn 
the  scale,  is  to  be  admitted  to  counsel  and  to  action;  for  a 
doubt  is  a  disease  in  conscience,  like  an  irresolntion  in  action^ 
and  is  tAierefi>re  to  be  remoyed  at  any  just  rate,  and  any 
excuse  taken  rather  than  have  it  permitted.  For  even  to 
wash  in  Jordan  may  cure  a  leprosy,  and  a  glass  of  wine  may 
ease  the  infirmities  of  the  stomach ;  and  he  is  too  cetemo* 
niots  in  the  matter  of  life  and  death,  that  stands  upon  puno* 
tilios  with  nature,  and  will  not  be  cured  but  by  rick  medip- 
eines.  For  in  a  doubting  conscience  tke  immediate  cnie  is 
not  to  choose  right,  tbat  is  the  remedy  in  an  erring  conr 
science ;  bat  when  the  disease  or  evil  is  doubting  est  soq^en* 
sion,  the  remedy  is  determination ;  and  to  effirct  this»  what^ 
soever  is  sufficient  may  be  chosen  and  used. 


^iKep^  cop^^nc^  tbat  proceeds  probably,  proceeds  ho- 
oet^yj,.  unliess  by  a  greater  probahU^ty  it  be  engaged  ag^iost 
ibm  lesa;  now  to  xoake  a^  coascieace  t^at  ia  probablej^yet  CYen 
Viore  probable*  a  little  advantf^ge  is  swl^Q^Bt ;  wlMcb  is  to  be 
understood  with  thesis  cautions : 

L  When  the  doubt  is  equal  and  the  clanger  alike  on 
either  side,  then  a  smaller  superfetation  of  argument  will 
do  the  worky  that  is,  cure  the  doubting ;  for  though  a  little 
argument  is  not  alone  a  ground  fbr  the  action  of  a  wise 
mati,  yet  a  little  overplus  pf  reason  will  take  off  this  calamity 
qt  irresolution  and  trepidation ;  it  i^  not  enough  to  outweigh 
any  danger,  but  it  can,  with  the  portion  of  the  equal  mea- 
sures which  stand  on  its  own  side,  by  its  little  weight  cast 
the  balanpe. 

2-  This  is  Bot  so  easily  to  be  admitted  whetA.  the  'pi^^ 
vmxit  of  the  man  is  discemibly  and  perceivably^  l^tle  atid 
Mt  to  be  trusted^  for  then  the  superaddition  that  is  made 
by  hm  to  any  part  of  the  doubt,  may  be  as  wboUy  inconsH 
durable  as  the  doubt  itself  is  troublesome ;  and  though  this 
nay  make  the  doubt  to  be  la^  aside»  as  it  wiU  also  dejti^ 
nme  woh  a  saian  m  the  whole  tvayerse  of  the  questiei^  yet 
it  is.  the  worst  lemedy  of  the  doubt,  and  an  insufficient  iur 
tlie4acti«a  of  the  probability.  In  this  case  the  doubt  ia  tp 
It^laid  md^  by  the- advice  and  authority  of  some  person  ftt 
to  )e%d  him$  rattier  than  by  the  conftd^iice  o(  his  own  little 
superadded  ifiapeftioency.  For  indeed  it  ia  not  goad  to 
l^T^  the  sacKednesft  of  a  conscience  governed  by  weakness 
and  <^ooyting^icy. 

3.  Whea  the  donbtiiig  petson  is  i«constant,  let  bimi  net 
spaedily  act  what  be  lightly  determines  by  the  sudden  io* 
lesveiMng  hamoiu;  for  he  that  chaages  quickly^  judges 
ligbti.y»  but  fiEtnciea  strongly,  and  acts  passi^onately,  and 
lrepe«Ui  speediJIy  and  often,;  therefore  let  such  a  nmn  wheo 
li^  perceives  fayuk  own  iafirnajby  stop  at  the  gatea  of  action,  lest 
tbe  laying  do«m  oae  doubt  ouilj^ply  ma»y>  waA  he  becoaae 
PMe*  miserable  im  his  remedy  tbaA  in  kis  sickass^ 

In  pursuance  of  this  rule  it  is  to  be  takesi  cane  of,  that 
fear  be  not  mistaken  for  doubt;  for  there  is  oftiefnjIiBiM  a 
doubt  no.  wheie  but  in  the  will,  and  the  more  slendsr  and 
weak  the  judgment  is,  oftentimes  the  fear  is  greater ;  and 
sometimes  tb^  |eM  b^.ause  thipy  {^^xi,  ^nd  no.t  because  they 
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haye  reason ;  when  therefore  the  doubt  does  not  rely  upon 
such  a  reason  as  can  be  formed  into  an  argument  and  discourse, 
but  is  an  unreasonable  trouble,  and  an  infinite  nothing ;  the! 
doubt  ought  directly  to  be  laid  aside,  for  it  is  no  way  con- 
siderable, but  only  that  it  is  a  considerable  trouble. 


RULE  VIII. 

When  two  Precepts  contrary  to  each  other  meet  together  about 
the  same  Question,  that  is  to  be  preferred  which  binds 
most. 

This  rule  we  learn  from  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo*;  "Ubi 
periculi  necessitas  compulerit,  id  debemus  resolvere,  quod 
minori  nexu  noscitur  obligari.  Quid  autem  ex  his  levius, 
quidve  sit  grayius,  pietatis  acumine  inyestigemus."  The 
council  instances  in  the  keeping  wicked  oaths  and  promises ; 
where  though  the  instance  be  mistaken,  and  that,  in  the 
matter  of  wicked  promises  the  case  is  not  perplexed,  and  it 
is  no  sin  to  break  them,  hut  a  sin  to  keep  them ;  yet  upon 
supposition  that  die  conscience  is  doubtiul  whether  it  be 
lalwfiil  to  break  them,  and  whether  it  be  lawful  to  keep  them> 
and  fears  a  sin  on  either  side,  the  council  hath  giyen  a  rigiii 
answer ;  the  eyil  that  is  least,  is  to  be  chosen.  *'  Etenim  duni 
peijurare  compellimur,  creatorem  quidem  ofrendimus,8ed  nod 
tantummodo  maculamus.  Cum  yero  noxia  promissa  com- 
plemus,  et  Dei  jussa  superbe  contemnimus,  et  proximis  impia 
erudelitate  nocemus,  et  nos  ipsos  crudeliori  gladio  trucida- 
mus :"  '*  He  that  haying  sworn  to  do  an  evil  turn,  breaks 
his  oath,  offends  God  by  putting  his  name  to  a  Ue  and  si 
yillany,  and  he  pollutes  his  own  soul :  but  he  that  keeps  his 
oath  when  he  hath  so  sworn,  despises  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  hurts  his  neighbour  with  an  impious  cruelty,  and 
destroys  himself  with  a  worse."  On  this  side,  therefore^ 
there  being  the  more  and  worse  evils  than  on  the  other; 
we  must  decline  furthest  from  this.  For  if  all  evil  is  to  be 
ayoided,  then  all  degrees  of  eyil  are ;  and  when  we  cannot 
avoid  as  much  as  we  should,  we  must  avoid  as  much  as  we 


*  CoBciL  Tolct  8.  C«i.  %  tonp.  Msrtiai  P. 
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can.  We  must  choose  nooe  direcUy^,  but  wheii  we  are  forced 
upon  some  by  our  own  infelicity  or  fault;  it  is  the  best 
remedy  for  the  gangrene  that  we  lose  our  arm  or  leg :  and  he 
that  is  in  the  fatal  necessity,  no  otherwise  can  be  permitted 
to  choose  a  sin,  than  he  is  supposed  to  be  desirous  to  be  cut 
of  the  stone,  when  upon  any  terms  he  resolves  he  never  will 
or  can  endure  the  torments  of  the  disease.  The  great  reason 
of  this  rule  is  that  which  was  given  by  Aristotle^,  iv  ayoM 

Mharrov  Motthv  fioTjJov  Mftrov  rov  ful^ovo^  ro  H  aiftroVf  aycAo¥,  Mci 
ari  fAa9iX0¥  fm^or  ''the  less  evil  in  respect  of  the  greater  evil  is 
%o  be  accounted  good  ;  because  the  less  evil  is  rather  to  be 
chosen  than  the  greater ;  and  what  is  in  any  sense  eligible, 
is  in  some  sense  good,  and  that  which  is  more  eligible  is  a 
greater  good." 

.  Biit  it  seems  something  harder  to  inquire  concerning  this 
case  when  it  relates  to  others :  for  so  it  uses  to  be  asked ; 
-  Quest.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  advise,  to  counsel,  to 
petition,  to  determine,  to  make  use  of  the  doubt  of  another^ 
or  his  necessity,  or  perplexity,  and  to  call  upon  him  to  do 
Chat  which  is  a  gin?  The  case  is  this ;  Pollio,  an  intemperate 
and  wanton  young  man,  falls  into  adulteries  and  unnatural 
lusts ;  his  friend  Publius  Asinius  advises  him,  not  so,— ^  but  if 
be  will  not  leave  his  vileness,  better  it  is  to  satisfy  his-  lust 
l>y  single  fornication,  and  the  less  harmful  complications :     < 


*  £t  quai  Enphrates,  et  qaas  mihi  mitit  Orootes, 
Me  capiant;  oolim  fnrta  pndica  tori*. 

Whether  or  no  Publius  does  well  in  giving  this  advice,  is 
4he  question?  The  reasons  of  doubting  are  these :  because 
he  that  advises  evil,  is  guilty  of  the  sin  which  he  procures ; 
and  he  that  any  way  consents  or  induces  another  to  sin, 
«haU  be  partner  in  the  punishment. 

c  To  this  I  answer,  that,  in  the  whole  intercourse,  there  are 
4o  be  considered  the  formal  sin,  the  material  part  of  the 
mtli<m,  and  the  degrees  of  the  obliquity*  The  formal  par^ 
or  the  sinfulness,  cannot,  must  not  be  countenanced,  or  as- 
jdsted  at  all,  directly  or  indirectly ;  and  in  the  present  case  it 

»  lib.  T.  Ethic. 
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is  80  far  irom  beitig  coNintenanoed,  that  it  is  redneed  to  as 
litUe  a  proportioa  as  it  can,  as  near  to  a  destniction  as  dw 
present  necessity  or  per{Jexity  will  permit,  and  it  is  out  of 
hatred  to  the  obliquity  or  sinfulness  that  this  lesser  way  is 
propounded.  Pilate,  seeing  the  Jews  resolved  to  do  a  ipitt 
to  the  holy  and  most  innocent  Jesus,  propounded  to  thein 
a  lesser  way  than  mutxlering  him :  ^*  I  will  scourge  Inm,  and 
let  him  go."  Pilate's  conscience  was  Hot  perplex^^  though 
bis  interest  was ;  and  Uierefore  there  was  no  necessity  for  him 
lo  do  either,  and  neither  ought  he  to  have  propounded  tb^ 
kaser  evil,  which,  it  may  be,  themselves  did  not  deMgn: 
indeed  if  they  \^ere  resolved  to  do  one,  he  knight  have  pen- 
^aded  the  less,  not  absolutely  (for  nothing  could  hliVe  made 
that  lawful),  but  comparatively ;  that  is,  rather  that  than  the 
other,  if  ye  will  do  one. 

2.  But  for  the  material  pitrt  of  the  action,  if  it  be  alteady 
prepared,  and  the  malice  known  and  declared,  it  is  lawful  to 
propound  a  less  instance  of  the  sin  widiout  persuading  to  it ; 
which  is  to  be  utide^stood  with  these  cautions : 

1.  That  it  be  only  with  a  purpose  of  hindering  %  grealen 

2.  When  the  lesser  cannot  be  hindered,  but  at  least  tfo 
much  must  be  done  by  way  of  redemption^  As  if  CiMM 
tescdt es  to  ravish  «  matron  to  satisfy  his  hisl,  it  is  lawful  iA 
ifivert  his  lust  upon  a  commot  pro6tiltute>  who  sells  hefr  sodl 
for  bread;  because  her  malict  is  lAways  ready  and  Watelwi 
for  an  opportunity,  and  sins  no  less,  if  she  wants  opportunity 
which  she  thii-sts  aller. 

3.  That  it  be  ever  without  the  prejudice  of  a  third  person : 
•8  if  one  of  the  bailditti  intends  to  kill  one  man,  and  Ihfe 
happens  to  be  offered  to  a  public  and  a  brave  man^  it  is  ftOt 
lawful  to  point  otit  his  sword  to  the  strydng  of  a  meaneir 
person  to  save  the  other ;  beca«se^  though,  itt  resfttct  of  the 
effect,  it  be  a  less  evil,  yet  it  is  ^  direct  unchantablenfe*^  to 
ft  third)  which  can  receive  no  %aitant  or  leffilimiitiota  hf  the 
tBtehtton  of  the  propounder ;  for  although  he  intends  that  a 
less  evil  be  dot^  for  the  public^  y<it  he  intehds  a  greater  *tnl 
to  the  particular* 

4.  That.it  be  in  a  case  certainly  kno#n  vrher^  the  tnaiide 
is  apparent  and  declared,  and  the  matter  prepared ;  for  thus 
we  see  that  God,  who  sees  the  hearts  of  men,  diverts  their 
prepared  malise  «]pon  some  special  matter^  whaeh  serves  the 
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ends  of  his  providenicey  and  tettfies  the  prophecieB  of  God^ 
and  so  brings  his  designs  to  e£Fect,  and  a  certain  evrat  hf 
ettmtnigent  or  voluntary  instruments.  But  we  may  no 
fnrdter  imitate  thisy  than  we  can  attain  to  little  portions  of 
the  knowledge  of  men's  private  and  particular  purposes. 

3*  But  as  for  the  degrees  of  the  obliquity  or  irregularity^ 
it  is  certaia«  none  is  to  be  persuaded  or  assisted  directly,  but 
lufieied  in  the  whole^  and  pelrsuaded  in  the  instance,  by  way 
of  remedy  against  the  greater,  and  more  intolerable.  Thus 
Moses  permitted  divorces,  that  the  Jews  might  not  commit 
Open  and  frequent  adulteries,  or  kill  their  wives  when  they 
grew  weary  of  them.  Thus  an  inconvenience  is  suffered, 
rtfther  than  a  mischief  shull  be  introduced;  and  some 
fooleries  and  weak  Usages  are  sufiered  in  some  churches, 
nttherthan,  by  reforming  them,  make  the  ignoltuit  people 
tkiiik  all  religion  is  indifferent :  and  if  ail  the  people  of  the 
Chredc  church  did  perceive  that  any  of  their  old  customs 
were  fit  to  be  rescinded^  they  would*  upon  the  same  easiness, 
quit  their  whole  religion^  atid  turn  Turks.  And  though  an 
iarror  is  not  to  be  permitted  in  any  churchy  when  it  can  bfe 
f^ceably  amended^  and  when  it  cannot,  it  is,  as  often  as  it 
can  be,  peaceably  to  be  discouraged ;  yet  when  the  necessity 
is  grtat,  and  the  evil  feared  is  certaiil,  ahd  felt,  and  is  into* 
letable ;  it  is  a  sad  necessity,  but  no  man  can  help  it,  and 
tiMrefore  it  muftt  be  as  it  may,*---4he  lesser  error  is  to  be 
endured,  till  it  can  be  remedied^  with  a  remedy  that  is  act 
worse  than  the  disease. 

Quest.  Upon  this  occasion,  and  for  the  reducing  the  rule 
to  pfaotioe^  and  to  regulate  a  case  which  now*a-days  happens 
too  frequently,  it  is  not  amiss  to  inquire  concerning  the 
aiecaBSsities  of  women  married  to  adulterous,  and  morose 
.^vilc-natured  husbands ;  whether  it  be  lawfid  for  a  wife>  out 
of  a.  desire  to  liv«  with  some  degree  of  a  tolerable  comfort, 
to  ccmnive  at  her  hoiriband's  stolen  pleasures,  tmd  to  permit 
km.  quietly  to  enjoy  his  foUy  ?  and  what  is  a  woman's  duty, 
alvd  what  w«re  her  most  prudent  course,  and  manner  of 
di^ortment? 

Some  of  great  reputation  in  the  church  of  God,  both  of 
old  and  later  times,  .put  a  speedy  period  to  this  inquiry,  and 
absolutely  condemn  it  as  unlawful  for  a  man  or  woman  to 
live  with  their  husband  or  wife  respectively,  if  either  of  them 
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be  notoriously  guilty  of  adultery.  Of  this  opinion  wft» 
St.  Jerome^,  '^ying,  ''That  a  man  is  '  sub  maledictione  si 
adulteram  retineat ;'  *  under  a  curse  if  he  retains  an  adul* 
teress  in  his  embraoes."'  And  St.  Chryso8tom%  **  Sicat 
crudelis  et  iniquus  est  qui  castam  dimittit,  sic  fatuus  et 
iniquus,  qui  retinet  mereiricem.  Patronus  enim  turpitudinis 
est,  qui  celat  crimen  uxoris :"  ''  As  he  is  cruel  and  unjust^ 
who  puts  «  chaste  wife  from  him,  —  so  he  is  unjust  and  a 
fool,  that  keeps  a  harlot.  For  he  is  a  patron  of  his  wife's 
turpitude,  who  conceals  his  wife's  adultery."  And  this  they 
prove  out  of  Solomon^:  ''  Qui  tenet  adulteram,  stultus  est;'^ 
almost  the  words  which  St.  Chrysostom  uses:  ''  He  is  a 
fool  that  keeps  an  adulteress :"  cmffiif  it  is  in  the  Greek  LXX. 
f'  He  is  an  ungodly  man."  And  of  the  same  opinion  ¥^as 
Bucer,  in  the  last  age,  who  for  his  opinion  brings  two  arguv 
ments,  which  are  not  contemptible.  The  first  is  taken  from 
Deuter.  xziv.  4.  where  God  enjoins,  that  if  a  man  puts  away 
Jiis  wife,  he  must  at  no  hand  receive  her  again,  **  quia  ipsa 
polluta  est/'  **  she  is  defiled,"  meaning,  if  any  man  else 
hath  lain  with  her;  and  if  this  be  a  good  reason,  it  will 
conclude  stronger,  that  if  she  have  conmiitted  adultery,  sh^ 
may  not  be  entertained,  because,  in  that  case,  she  is  mnch 
more  polluted ;  and  where  the  reason  of  the  commandment 
does  intervene,  there  also  the  obligation  does  go  along.  But 
the  other  is  yet  more  considerable ;  for  if  God  commanded 
Ihat  the  adulteress,  should  be  stoned  to  death,  certainly  he 
much  rather  intended  she  should  be  turned  out  of  doonk 
To  which  I  add  this  consideration,  that  since  an  adulterer  is 
«Qade  one  flesh  with  the  harlot  with  whom  he  minglei 
f  oqmre  embraces,  it  follows  that  he  hath  dissolved  the  union 
which  he  had  with  his  wife,  or  she  with  her  husband ;  for  he 
cannot  be  one  with  his  wife,  and  one  with  the  hario^  and 
yet  he  be  one  in  himself,  and  they  two,  for  that  is  a  plerfect 
xontradiction;  for  that  which  is  one  with  two,  is  not  one  but 
«two.  Now  for  a  woman  to  lie  with  a  man,  or  a  man  with  a 
woman,  between .  whom  there  is  not  a  just  and  legitimate 
union,  seems  to  be  an  unjust  and  iUegitimate  uniting ;  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  lawful  to  lie  with  an  adulterer,  who  is 
one  with  a  harlot.  .       .  /; 

• '    <  lo  i^Mfttth.     .  •  Ctst.^  q.  1.  e.  Skmt.        t  Prov.  xTffi.st.-   *• 
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Before  I  come  to  the  resolution  of  the  questioD,  I  must 
describe  how  much  these  arguments  do  prove  and  infer  i 
becanse,  though  they  do  not  prove  so  much  as  their  con-^ 
trrvers  do  intend,  yet  tbey  do  something  tdwards  the  whole 
question.     1.  The  words  of  St.  Jerome  infer- nothing  but 
this/  'f  That  to  live  with  a  harlot  is  a  great  calamity/and  a 
horrible  curse,  and  it  cannot  indeed  tend  towards  a  blessing/ 
or  end  well,  or  be  at  all  endured,  if  it  be  not  intended  to' 
purposes  beyond  the  proper  effect  of  that  calamity."    He 
that  is  smitten  with  a  leprosy,  or  he  that  is  hanged  upon  a' 
tree,  is  accursed;  but  if  the  leprosy  makes  a  man  run  to 
Ood,  or  to  Christy  or  the  man  that  dies  upon  a  tree,  doeo 
confess  and  glorify  God,  and  by  his  death  intends  to  do  so, 
the  leper  shall  be  presented  pure  before  the  throiie  of  grace ; 
and  he  that  hangs  upon  the  tree,  does  die  with  Christ,  and 
shall  reign  with  him  for  ever.    2.  And  the  design  expressed 
in  the  words  of  St.  Chrysostom,  do  verify  this  cotnmentary 
upon  the  words  of  Jerome.    For  St.  Chrysostom,  charging 
not  only  infelicity,  as  the  other  does,  but  folly  and  cruelty 
upon  him  who  retains  a  harlot,  gives  this  reason, — because  he 
is  a  patron  of  his  wife's  turpitude  if  he  conceals  it ;— ^meaning 
ity  if  he  conceals  it  out  of  carelessness  and  positive  ne^ect,- 
or,  which  is  worse,  out  of  interest,  or  base  designs.    All 
wise  and  good  men  in  the  world  condenm  the  fact  of  Cato, 
who  did  lend  his  wife  Marcia,  a  virtuous  and  a  chaste  matron, - 
to  his  friend  Hortensius.    He  that  conceals  his  wife's  crime, - 
vritfa  an  unwillingness  to  reform  it,  or  a  pleasure  in  the  sin, 
or  the  fruits  of  it,  is  his  wife's  betrayer  and  murderer;  nay, 
he  is  an  adulterer  to  his  own  wife.    But  these  words  cannot' 
be  true  in  all  cases ;  for  he  that  conceals  her  shame,  lest  the' 
discovery  should  make  her  impudent,  and  harden  her  face, 
he  is  no  patron  of  the  sin,  but  a  careful  guardian,  watching 
lest  she  should  commit  a  worse.    And  this  also  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  of  Solomon;  for  although  they  are  not  at^ 
all  in  our  Bibles,  because  they  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew* 
text,  yet  the  words,  —  which  are  found  in  the  Greek  LXX.' 
and  "in  the  vulgar  Latin,  and  which  are  certainly  in  the 
Kbles  which  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Chrysostom  did  use,  and 
which  were  the  cause  and  original  of  their  opinion,— have' 
in  them  this  sense,  '  That  as  he  who  expels  a  good  woman, ' 
dutets  good  from  his  house,  so  he  that  does  not  thrust  au 

vol;  XII.  L 
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evil  woman  thence,  an  adulteress,  he  is  a  fool ;'  meaning,  if 
be  connives  at  her  wickedness,  or  unless  he  have  something 
to  sweeten  the  sufferance,  or  some  pious  purposes  to  sanctify 
Us  action.     But  if  it  were  absolutely  unlawftil,  then  the 
adidteress  were  a  person  of  a  desperate  fortune,  irremediahle 
and  irrecoverable,  incapable  of  mercy,  or  repentance ;  or  if 
she  were,  yet  her  husband's  charity  and  forgiveness  might 
by  no  means  be  instrumental  to  it;  and  yet  St.  Paul,  in  a 
ease  that  was  extremely  bad,  even  in  a  case  of  infidelity,  asks, 
'*  Qui  scis,  mulier,  an  virum  sis  lucratura  1 "  "  What  knowest 
tbou,  O  woman,  whether  thou  mayest  gain  thy  husband?' 
Bat  the  arguments  of  Bucer,  being  intended  directly  against 
the  lawfulness  of  retaining  an  adulteress,  or  Uving  with  an 
adulterous  husband,  are    to  have   distinct  answers.      For 
although  where  a  commandment  is  given  with  a  reason, 
wherever  the  same  reason  is,  it  does  not  always  follow  that 
there  is  the  saine  obligation;    because,  although  God  is 
sometimes  pleased  to  give  a  reason  for  the  precept,  yet  the 
reason  did  not  bind  without  the  precept,  but  the  precept 
does  bind  without  a  reason,  whidi  demonstrates  that  the 
obligation  proceeds  wholly  from  the  authority  of  God,  and 
not  £rom  the  reason  (as  I  intended  to  show  more  largely  in 
its  proper  place) :  yet  besides  this  I  say,  the  reason  is  not 
rightly  rendered  in  the  usual  translations :   **  Non  poteal 
prior  maritus  recipere,  quia  polluta  est ;''  ''  The  first  husband 
may  not  receive  her,  b^use  she  is  defiled."    For  the  worda 
in  the  Hebrew  are  hmobd  itmr^  which  do  not  signify  ''  b6> 
cause  she  is  polluted,"  but  **  quia  facta  est  poUuere  se," 
"  because  she  is  made  to  defile  herself;"   meaning,  '  that 
because  her  first  husband  thrust  her  out,  and  offered  her  to 
be  humbled  by  him  that  would,  he,  bemg  the  cause  of  that 
pollution,  hath  lost  all  right  to  her,  and  the  privilege  of 
restitution.'     And  theft  this,  case  refers  not  to  a  simple 
adultery,  but  to  him  who  betrays  or  exposes  his  wife  to. 
adukeiy:  and  indeed  such  a  person  might  not,  in  Moses'. 
law,  receive  her  again ;  and  this  was  the  case  of  Cato  and 
Socrates,  who  were  very  free  in  lending  their  wives,  as  a  man 
lends  a  utensil.      As  for  the  case  of  lapidation,  it  is  truc^ 
the  woman,  if  she  were  legally  convicted,  was  to  die ;  but  tha 
hnsband  was  not  bound  to  aocuae  her, -^  he  might  pavdon. 
ImiChe  i^aaaed^  and  oonMal  tha  feet  ^  he^might  pavdaa tmt 
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for  Hiff  Asre,  as  Christ  did  the  wonan  taken  in  adultery  4  or 
put  her  away  prirately,  as  Joseph,  upon  &  mistake,:  inteimled 
to  do  to  the  blessed  Yirgin-motber :  bat  that  it  isy  therefore^ 
tmlawfiil  to  retain  her  whom  his  soul  loves,  whom  bewonlcl 
fain  conrert,  whom  he  desires  and  hopes  to  reform,  x>r  that 
Grod  did  intend  the  ^ood  man  should  not  use  any  of  hii 
charity  and  kindness  to  any  such  purpose,  is  not  at  all  to  be 
eonduded  by  these  arguments.  Now  as  to  the  la^,  the! 
adnkerous  man  is  one  with  the  harlot,  but  this  union  is  not 
a  natural  union,  but  a  spiritual  and  legal,  as  appears  by  the 
effect  of  second  and  third  marriages ;  for  one  person  can  no 
more  be  one  naturally  with  two  or  three  successively,  than 
he  can  be  one  with  many  at  one  time;  and  when  the 
patriarchs  were  married  to  divers  Avomen  at  once,  they  were 
mot  naturally  one  with  them  all,  but  legally  they  were;  that 
is,  they  were  conjoined  in  holy  bands,  aod  were  to  very 
many  purposes  to  be  reckoned  but  as  one.  ^£y  yof  dctv  aiAf 
jui  yvtii  rn  piatj,  rji  avfAWvoia,  ri  tvi^si,  rn  itmOint,  r»  fftat;  4f 
ffi^f  laxfifqiirfmoi  ii  ihi  t£  (rxnAcori  kcu  tat  ofi&pi&i,  said 
Clemens :  They  were  one  person  by  union  of  affection, 'they 
had  one  bed,  one  purse,  one  interest,  community  of  children^ 
communication  of  bodies,  equal  rights  as  to  ihie  power  of 
manriage,  the  same  band  of  duty,  tied  by  the  same  mystery* 
Now,  he  or  she  that  commits  adultery,  breaks  this  union, 
and  divides  or  imparts  some  of -the  rights  due  to  each  other 
to  an  impure  person,  and  they  become  one  flesh  in  an  impure 
mixtare.  Now,  becanse  he  or  she  that  first  breaks  this 
miion,  loses  their  own  rigftt  by  invading  dr  giving  a#ay 
another's,  therefore  the  offending  person  may  be  put  away; 
and  refused  in  their  petition  of  right,  which  they  have  lost 
by  dc»ng  wrong.  But  the  adultery  hath  not  so  united  the 
offending  persons,  but  that  the  union  can,  and  mayrbetter  be 
broke^  and  the  erring'  party  reduced  to  his  rule,  and  id  his 
right«  For  it  is  but  a  legal,  and  it  is  a  spiritual  or  intet 
lectual  union,  which  is  to  be  done  not  by  material,  but  by 
moral  instruments,  which  can  eternally  return,  and  be 
effective  when  they  do.'  The  way  then  being  thua  £Eir  made 
stiaighti  I  answer,  f. 

Thai  it  is  ndt  only  lawful,  but  may  have  in  it  great  pi^ 
and  great  charity,  for  a  woman  still  to  cohabit  with  an  adul- 
terous husband.    The  lawftdoess  appears,  in  that  there  is  no 
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probibiti<m  by  a  Difine  commandment,  no  natural  andean^ 
neis  in  it;  and  this  appears  as  all  other  negatire  pretences 
can,  even  by  evacuating  the  pretences  made  to  the  contrary. 
Of  this  opinion  was  St.  Basil/ who  also  made  a  canon  for  it, 
and  commanded  it  to  be  done  in  his  church,  as  appears  in 
Us  Epistle  to  Amphilochios  I.  Can.  9.  and  21.  The  same 
also  was  the  sentence  of  St.  Austin  to  PoUentius,  and  in  his 
book  '  de  Adulterinis  Conjugiiss ;'  and  of  pope  Pelagius,  in  his 
Epistle  to  Malleus,  his  subdeacon.  But  they,  it  seems,  went 
against  the  general  stream ;  for  they  were  not  only  forced  to 
dispute  it,  but  also  to  limit  the  question  and  the  permission. 
For  David  received  his  wife  Michal,  who  had  lived  with 
another  man ;  and  St.  Paul  advises  the  wife  to  be  reconciled 
to  her  husband;  and  Christ  forgave  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery ;  and  God  not  only  is  ready  to  forgive,  but  calls  and 
invites  his  church  to  return  to  his  love,  though  she  hath 
been  an  adulteress,  and  committed  fornication  against  him. 
But,  therefore,  so  may  a  man ;  but  it  ought  only  to  be  done 
in  case  the  sinning  person  does  repent :  only  St.  Basil  is  for 
tiie  living  still  with  the  adulterer,  though  he  wallow  in  his 
sin ;  but  does  not  think  it  fit,  the  man  should  be  tied  to  do 
so  to  his  adulterous  wife.  That  he  or  she  respectively  may, 
if  they  will,  still  live  with  the  sinning  person,  needs  no  other 
proof  but  this,  that  the  innocent,  being  also  the  injured 
person,  may  forgive  the  injury  done  to  them ;  and  that  it 
may  have  in  it  great  piety,  and  great  charity,  is  certain  upon 
the  same  account,  on  which  it  can  be  piety  and  charity  to 
suffer  injuries,  to  be  patient,  to  have  a  long-sufiering  spirit, 
to  exhort,  to  intreat,  to  bring  the  sinner  to  repentance,  to 
convert  a  soul^  to  save  a  sinner  from  the  evil  of  his  way. 
But  this  is  to  be  practised,  with  the  following  measures  and 
cautions: 

1.  The  iniiocent  person  must  not  be  bound  to  do  this, 
because,  the  union  being  dissolved,  the  criminal  hath  lost 
bis  right,  and  therefore  if  the  other  use  their  liberty,  they  do 
no  wrong;  and  although  it  may  be  good  charity  in  many 
instances  to  do  it,  yet  because  there  is  no  direct  obligation 
in  any,  and  there  may  be  great  uncharitableness  to  one's 
sdf,  lUi  the  case  may  happen;  no  one^s  liberty  is  to  be 

ff  Lib.tM. 
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prejudiced  in  this  particular,  but  tbey  are  to  be  exhorted  to 
all . instances  of  charity;  ever  remembering  that  saying  of 
God  by  the  prophet,  **  The  Lord  God  of  Israel  saith.  He 
hateth  putting  away  ^/' 

2.  The  innocent  person  may  lawfully  retain  the  criminal, 
though  he  or  she  have  no  other  end  or  purpose  in  it,  but  the 
love  of  the  person,  or  the  retaining  of  their  own  rights 
temporal,  or  any  other  thing  that  is  in  itself  honest  and 
lawful :  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  fault  of  the  one  is  not 
to  prejudice  the  other ;  and  it  is  misery  enough  to  be  injured 
in  their  direct  relation,  and  not  that  this  injury  compel  theia 
to  receive  another.  If  Titius  be  an  adulterer,  his  wife,  Caia, 
hath  not  lost  her  power  over  his  body,  or  her  interest  in  his 
&mily  and  fortune. 

3.  This  is  to  last  as  long  as  there  are  any  hopes  of  re* 
pentance,  and  the  repentance  is  to  be  procured  and  en-^ 
deavoured  by  all  direct  means,  and  by  all  Uie  indirect  means 
which  are  ministered  to  the  innocent  person  by  the  power 
imd  advantages  which  his  or  her  innocence  gives  over  the 
guiltiness  of  the  other:  such  as  are,  reproving  bis  fault; 
denying-  conjugal  rights,  delating  the  person,  bringing  him 
or  her  to  private  shame,  procuring  reproof  from  spiritual 
superiors,  or  natural  relatives,  and  indeed  any  thing  that  can 
be  prudent,  and  by  which  the  offender  can  be  made  better^ 
and  will  not  be  made  worse. 

4.  If  there  be  no  hopes  of  repentance,  yet  still  the  innocent 
person  may  use  their  own  right,  not  only  because  there  mkj 
be  possibilities  and  real  consequent  events  wh#n  we  have  no 
hopes;  and  St.  Paul's  question, — ^'  Qui  scis,  4  muliet  1** 
"  How  knowest  thou,  O  woman,  whether  thou  sbalt  gain  tlrf 
husband?'' — may  still  have  place;  not  only,  I  say,  for  this 
reason,  but  for  the  foregoing;  the  innocent  person  does  not 
lose  his  or  her  right,  and,  therefore,  may  still  possess  what 
otherwise  she  might  quit;  and  his  incontinence  does  not 
oUige  her  to  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  mifttaii  or 
ustidation,  nor  to  be  reproached  with  the  noises  of  divorce, 
nor  offered  to  an  actual  poverty,  or  dereliction,  or  to  beooaM 
an  actual  widow  before  death. 

6,  If  the  retaining  the  adulteress  be  actually  scandaloWj 
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tlie  cburqh^  in  that  cas^^  bath  be^a  more  roftrained  in  her 
p^rmiBsiony  and  hath  commwded  the  ianocent  person  to  put 
t^^  o^nding  woman  away:  and.. therefore,  the  fathers,  in 
the  council  of  Eliberis ',  refused  to  give  the  communion  to  a 
olergym^  ;<9ye^  at  the  last,  if  he  did  nut  '  statim  projicere/ 
'  i^s^tly  ^icpel'  fron^  his  hou^e  his  wife,  whom  he  knew  to 
comi9it  adultery :  and  ^x  thq  council  of  Neo-CoBsarea,  he 
was  to  be  deposed  from  hvs  dignity  in  .the  same  case ;  the 
reason  is  given  by  the  council  of  Eliberis^;  '^  Ne  ^b  ^his, 
qui  exemplum  bones  conversationis  esse  debept,  videaqtur 
magisteria  spelerum  procedere ;"  *'  lest  their  houses,  which 
ought  to  be  the  examples  of  piety  and  chastity,  become  tba 
pir^Qcdent^  aud  warr^ty  of  uncleanness."  This  is  nothing 
else  but  a  pursuance  of  the  canon  apostolical',  requiring 
that  bishops  and  deacons  should  be  such  .''  who  rule  their 
OWA  hpyses  well;"  for  if  they  cannot  do  that,  it  is  not  easy 
to  be  suppos^  they  can  well  rule  th^  church  of  God:  and 
though  a  good  man  i^ay  hav^  an.  evil  wife,  and  such  a  one 
whom  no  prudence  can  govern;  yet. if  she  be  an  adulteress, 
he  can  put  hqr  away,  though  he  qajinot  govern  her:  and, 
indeed,  all  ^uch  reproaches  ought  to  be  infinitely  removed 
from,  the  bou^es  of  those,  whose  }ives  ^d  whose  govern-* 
Hl^ts  ought  to  be  exemplar.  **  Oportet  suspigionem  abessa 
|l  CpBsluris  dgmQ."  Pripces  and  prelates  ought  not  to  havio 
any  thing  under  their  roof  so  nearly  relating  to  them,  that 
P^  iWtij  t>0  suspected-  But  thi^  is  matter  of  decency  and 
fittingnes^,  not  of  indispensable  necessity. 

g.  The  innocent  person  must  not  directly,  by  any  com-* 
pliance,  cohabitation^  or  indulgence,  give  ooju^te^ance  or 
encQurageiAent  to  the  impurity  or  crimes  of  the  offending 
relfitive ;  for  npthing  can  make  it  tolerable  or  lawfnl,  to  pror 
i^ote  a  sin,  or  any  ways  directly  to  cooperate  toward  it, 
This  is  a  '  species  lenocinii,'  a  being  a  bawd  to  th^  unclean* 
I^Q9s  of  that  person,  whom,  with  our  lives,  we  ought  to  rescue 
from  that  damnation,  if  we  could*  And,  the^efpre,  if  th^ 
woman  finds  her  husband  grow  worse  by  lier  tpleration  and 
snfferanoe,  she  is  to.  go  off  frpm  it  by  such  degrees  as  ace  on 
this  side  the  extreme  remedy,  which  I  reckoned  before  in  th$ 
third  caution ;  and  if  nothing  .else  hinder,  it  is.  npt  pnly 

»  C  65.  ^  C.  S,  »  1  Tim.  iii.  4,  5. 
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excusable,  btit  hugely  oharitaUey  and  in  a  very  great  degiree^ 
commendable  to  be  divorced.  For  she  uses  her  &9m  power, 
and,  therefore,  sins  not,  and  does  it  when  nothing  else  can 
prevail ;  and,  therefore,  she  is  not  rash,  or  light  and  inquiaii 
tive  after  new  relations,  and  she  does  it  that  she  may  i¥>% 
patronise  or  increase  his  sin,  and,  therefore,  is  charitaUe  to 
his  better  interest. 

7.  But  if  his  or  her  compliance  and  cohabitatbn  does 
accidentally  make  the  offending  party  worse,  yet  if  it  be 
besides  the  intention,  and  against  the  purpose,  and  contrary 
to  the  endeavours.of  the  innocent;  he  or  she,  in  that  case,  is 
not  tied  to  relinquish  their  right  and  their  advantages  in  thb 
present  possession  or  cohabitation.     1.  Because  concerning 
accidental  events,  against  which  we  labour,  no  man  is  to 
give  account.      2.   Because  of  this  accidental  event,  the 
ofibnding  person  is  the  only  author,  and  the  innocent  is  not  to 
suffer  for  his  sin.     3.  If  the  innocent  person  were  tied  to 
depart,  then  it  were  at  any  time  in  the  power  of  the  adulterer 
or  adulteress  to  be  divorced  from  the  innocent,  because  he^ 
growing  worse  by  the  other's  being  good,  can  oblige  the 
other  to  quit  him  of  the  burden  which  he  hates.    4.  Because 
to  depart  in  that  case  is  no  remedy.    Because  he  that  is 
vile,  may  grow  worse  by  contrary  causes;  And  as  wicked 
men  are  made  presumptuous  by  mercies,  and  hardened  by 
judgments,  and  whether  they  be  punished  or  not  punished, 
from  both  they  take  occasion  to  persevere;  so  may  an 
adulterer, ,  or  an  adulteress,  by  being  sweetly  used,  or  by 
being  harshly.     All  that  can  be  of  duty  and  necessity  in  this 
case,  is  that  the  innocent  person,  with  all  prudent  advice 
and  caution,  do  not,  by  any  direct  act,  encourage  the  crime, 
—  or  connive  at  it  when  it  can  be  helped,  —  or  commend  i( 
when  it  cannot, — or  refuse  to  use  any  fair  or  any  just 
instrument  of  curing  the  leper :  and  for  the  rest,  let  them 
pray  earnestly,  frequently,  humbly,  and  leave  the  evept  to 
Qod.     It  is  lawful  to  permit  or  suffer  an  evil,  which  I  cannot 
help,  and  by  that  permission  retain  my  .own  rights,  or  pre- 
vent my  own  wrongs ;  but  it  is  at  no  hand  lawful  for  any 
interest  spiritual  or  temporal  io  do  an  evil,  or  to  set  it 
directly  forward. 

Thus  some  commonwealths  permit  fornication  and  pubUo 
stews,  to  prevent  the  horrid  consequents  of  the  lusts  of  thoil 
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yooDg  men,  which,  when  they  cannot  cure,  they  seek  to 
lessen  and  divert ;  and  though  there  be  in  the  whole,  many 
€Til  appendages,  and  a  great  fault  in  government,  and  many 
evil  and  avoidable  necessities  introduced  or  supposed ;  yet  so 
Jkr  as  this  intention  is  considered,  if  it  were  not  avoidable  or 
remediable  by  the  severity  of  laws,  and  the  wi^om  of  dis- 
courses, and  the  excellences  of  religion,  it  were  the  only 
charity  that  were  left,,  and  an  ailer-game  of  conscience  and 
religion ;  sad  and  £eital  to  those  whose  folly  infers  it ;  but  all 
that  is  left,  that  can  be  done  for  God  and  for  souls. 
'  But  yet  this  thing,  in  all  the  circumstances,  is  not  to  be 
done  at  all,  because  it  is  a  snare  to  many  who  have  no  ^uch 
necessities,  who  are  otherwise  curable,  who  enter  into  the 
temptation,  because  it  is  made  ready  to  their  hand ;  and  it  is 
a  high  scandal  to  the  laws  and  to  the  religion  of  a  country, 
where  such  vile  nests  of  impurity  are  suffered;  and  the 
necessity  is  but  fantastic,  accidental,,  and  inferred  by  evil 
customs,  or  some  secular  interest,  or  weaker  regard;  for 
there  is  no  necessity  that  men  must  either  debauch  matrons 
or  be  fornicators;  let  them  marry,  for  that  is  the  remedy 
which  God  hath  appointed,  and  he  knows  best  how  to  satisfy 
and  provide  for  all  the  needs  of  mankind.  But  it  is  ob- 
jected, '  the  laws  of  Italy  forbid  the  younger  brothers  of 
ereat  families  to  marry.'  That  is  it  which  I  said,  men  make 
necessities  of  their  own,  and  then  find  ways  to  satisfy  them, 
which,  therefore,  cannot  be  warranted  by  that  necessity, 
because  that  necessity  is  of  their  own  procuring,  not  from 
God,  nor  for  him.  For  this  is  the  case;  an  evil  is  to  be 
cured,  and  a  greater  prevented ;  God  hath  appointed  marriage 
for  a  remedy,  the  civil  power  forbids  it  to  some  persons, 
who,  for  want  of  that,  must  fornicate,  or  do  worse.  To  pre- 
vent the  worse,  they  provide  them  of  opportunities  of  doing 
^e  less.  .But  what  remedy. is  there  for  the  less?  That  is 
not  thought  of;  for  marriage  is  inconvenient  to  younger 
families ;  but  it  is  very  convenient  for  their  souls,  and  they 
also,  would  be  provided  for,  as  being  no  contemptiUe  inte-. 
rest.  •  Here,  therefore,  if  they  would  alter  the  necessities, 
which  worldly  interest  introduced,  if  they  would. prefer  souls 
before  the  greatness  of  families,  heaven  before  a  marquesate 

in  Sardinia,  and  would  esteem  it  more  honour  to  a  house  to 

•    .    ' 

have  chastity  preserved  rather  than  wealth  and  an  ^tiia 
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inheritance,  the  y^eeik  pretences  of  excuse  for  stews  would  be 
hissed  off  from  the  face  of  all  Christian  countries;  for  if 
fornication  be  a  remedy  against  unnatural  lusts,  it  is  just  as 
being  poisoned  is  an  antidote  against  hanging;  but,  certainly, 
there  is  a  better :  innocence  or  pardon  will  prevent  it  with 
more  advantage,  and  so  will  marriage  do  to  the  worst  evils 
of  lust;  unless  no  health  is  considerable  which  is  not  effected 
by  a  witch,  and  ease  is  to  be  despised  if  it  be  brought  with  a 
blessing.  But  if  any  one  can  pretend,  that  marriage  will  not 
secure  the  Italians  or  hot  Spaniards  from  attempting  in- 
tolerable vilenesses  (besides  that  fornication  will  do  less,  as 
having  in  it  no  more  of  natural  remedy,  and  not  so  much  by 
way  of  blessing);  in  this  case,  the  wheel  or  the  gallies, 
hard  labour  and  the  mines,  the  rods  and  axes,  must  pare  off 
the  luxury. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  result,  as  to  this  particular  instance. 
In  the  questions  of  greater  or  lesser  uncleannesses,  permis- 
sions are  not  to  be  made  by  public  authority,  for  the  reasons 
before  named:  but  there  may  be  particular  necessities  in 
single  instances  which  will  run  into  present  evil,  for  which 
no  remedy  can  be  provided ;  and  then  it  is  lawful  to  divert 
the  malice  upon  a  less  matter,  when  it  cannot  be  taken  off 
^tirely:  for  thus  righteous  Lot"  offered  his  daughters  to 
the  impure  Sodomites,  to  redeem  the  strangers  from  the 
violation  intended  them,  and  to  hinder  his  citizens  from 
breaking  the  laws  of  nature  and  hospitality,  which  (if  they 
were  not  always)  yet  then  they  were  of  greater  obligation' 
than  the  restraints  of  simple  fornication.  And  to  this  pur- 
pose is  that  of  St.  Chrysostom%  who,  to  a  man  that  is 
accustomed  to  swear,  and  cannot  avoid  it,  advises  that  he 
should  rather  swear  by  his  head  than  by  God.  I  do  not,  I 
eonfess,  like  the  instance;  both,  1.  Because  it  is,  in  some 
cases,  worse  to  swear  by  a  creature  than  by  the  creator ;  it  is 
tfn  honour  done  to  him  to  swear  by  him,  though  to  do  it 
triflingly  is  such  an  honour  done  to  him,  as  superstition  is, 
an  honour  that  angers  him:  and,  2,  Also  because  he  that 
can  pretend  his  swearing  to  be  unavoidable,  does  say  so, 
because  he  does  swear  when  he  cannot  deliberate ;  and  if  he 


■  S.  Ambr.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  cle  Patrinrcb*  Abrabam. 
*  Horn.  ST.  id  Pop.  ADtio€hen, 
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does  not  consider,  he  can  never  make  use  of  his  advice  to  do 
one  rather  than  another ;  for  no  man  can  choose  that  caanol! 
consider ;  but  as  for  the  prime  intention  of  the  advice,  that 
the  least  evil  is  to  be  chosen,  or  advised,  it  is,  without 
question,  safe  and  prudent. 

Of  the  same  purpose  are  these  words  of  St.  Austin^: 
^  Si  decrevisti  homicidium  aut  adulterium  facere,  adulteriuia 
commitle,  non  homicidium :"  'Mf  thou  wilt  murder  or  comr- 
mit  adultery,  do  this,  not  that;"  that  is,  rather  this  than. 
that.  But  neither  here  am  I  pleased  with  the  instance; 
because,  when  any  man  can  lawfully  be  diverted  to  a  less 
sin,  it  must  be  in  the  same  kind;  because  the  same  lust 
cannot  be  filled  with  a  differing  object ;  and  if  the  temptation 
be  such  that  it  can  be  taken  off  wholly  from  that  scene,  and 
changed  to  a  differing  and  disparate  matter,  he  can  as  well 
be  turned  to  something  that  is  innocent  as  to  some  other 
distinct  vice ;  that  is,  he  may  for  all  his  temptation.  From 
unnatural  lusts  to  natural,  from  the  greater  kind  to  the  leas, 
from  adultery  to  fornication,  from  fornication  to  trifling 
amours  and  Platonic  fooleries ;  from  murder  to  a  blow,  froia 
a  blow  to  an  angry  word;  these  are  proper  diminutions^ 
which  are  in  a  direct  order  to  the  retrenching  of  the  sin  s 
but  from  murder  to  adultery  a  man  is  not  to  be  diverted, 
because  this  is  not  a  direct  lessening  of  the  degrees  of  sin, 
but  a  changing  it  into  equal ;  or  if  it  be  not,  yet  the  malice 
is  more  extended,  if  not  intended,  and  the  man  is  directly 
tempted  to  be  a  devil  upon  a  new  score,  for  it  must  be  a  new 
malice  that  must  change  him ;  but  still  the  advice  is,  in  its 
main  design,  safe  and  innocent. 

But  of  the  same  mind  is  St.  Gregory  p,  affirming  it  to  be 
good  advice,  that  when  of  two  sins  one  must  be  chosen,  that 
the  least  be  it ;  but  his  proof  of  it  is  not  to  be  suffered :  for 
'  80,'  saith  he, '  for  the  avoiding  fornication,  St.  Paul  permits 
marriage;'  which  saying  of  his,  without  great  violence  to 
the  words,  and  charity  to  the  man,  can  never  be  reconciled 
with  the  truth  of  Scriptures,  or  the  honour  of  marriage; 
but  as  for  the  main  advice,  it  is  well  and  agreeable  to  right 
reason. 

But  besides  the  cautions  already  given  \  relating  to  the 

•  De  Adulterui.  Conjog.  lib.  i«  c.  15.    p  Monl,  lib.  xmu«  c  18.    «  N.  i» 
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maierial  part  of  sin,  the  whole  affidr  is  to  be  conducted  with 
these  provisions : 

1.  No  man  may  use  this  course,  by  engaging  in  a  present 
lesser  evil,  to  seek  to  prevent  a  greater  that  is  to  corner 
the  reason  is,  because  this  is  a  securing  of  evil,  it  is  aa 
assurance  and  a  certain  gain  to  the  interest  of  sin,  and  this 
certainly  may  outweigh  the  greater  degree  of  an  uncertain 
evil;  and  there  are  many  acts  of  providence  which  may 
intervene  and  prevent  the  future  evil,  which,  therefore,  is  not 
to  be  prevented  by  a  present  evil,  though  less  mischievoun, 
•-^jiecaiise  possibly  it  may  be  hindered  at  a  cheaper  rate ; 
and  no  little  evil  is  to  be  done,  but  when  either  itself  or 
a  greater  is  unavoidable ;  which  happens  not  (for  aught  we 
know)  in  the  present  case ;  for  before  to-morrow  the  man 
may  die,  or. his  affections  to  sin  may  die,  or  he  may  be  sick, 
or  scared,  and  to  put  it  off  as  long  as  we  can,  is  one  kind  of 
diminution  and  lessening  of  the  sin,  which  is  the  thing  here 
consulted  of.      . 

2.  Care  must  be  taken,  that,  by  this  means,  no  man's 
sin  he  promoted,  no  man's  eternal  interest  be  lessened,  no 
evil  Jbe  done  that  we  could  and  ought  to  forbid  and 
hiader:;  and  that  of  this  we  have  a  moral  certainty,  or 
at:least  no.  .probable  cause  to  doubt:  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause if  we  put  any  man's  soul  to  hazard,  by  procuring 
a  1^$6  daitmation-  to  an  evil  person,  the  evil  we  do  is 
greater  than  good;  and  we  venture  one  mischief,  for  the 
tenture  or  hopes  of  lessening  another.  Quintus  Milvius, 
being  in  love  with  the  wife  of  Mursena,  and  she  with 
jbim, -7- Milvius  repolves  to  kill  his  wife,  Virginia,  and  rua 
away  with  the  wife  of:  Mursena,  or  force  her  from  him; 
he  acquaints  .his  freed-man.  Prisons .  Galvus,  with  his  pur-^ 
pose,  but  he,  to  divert  bis  purpose  of  murder  and  adultery, 
persuades  bis  patron,  Milvius,  rather  to  lie  with  Mureena's 
wife  now,  than  to  do  such  things  of  hazard,  and  evil  voice, 
and  dishonour :  and  his  advice  was  charitable,  and  prevailed ; 
for  though  the  adultery  was  future,  yet  the  intended  murdef 
was  present,  and  the  evil  was  lessened  as  much  as  it  could, 
and  no  man  prejudiced,  but  the  life  of  one  saved.  But  if  h^ 
believes,  that  by  this  act  Virginia  will  be  so  exasperated, 
that  she  will,  turn  adulteress  in  revenge,  or  kill  her  husband  | 
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this  is  not  to  be  advised  upon  the  foregoing  reason.  If  a 
rich  usurer  refuses  to  give  an  alms  to  a  starved  person,  be 
may  be  advised  rather  to  lend  him  some  money  upon  in- 
teresty  than  suffer  him  to  die  for  want  of  bread:  but  if  I 
believe,  or  probably  suppose  or  suspect  that  another  man  will 
be  confirmed  in  the  uncharitableness,  and  think  because  I 
advise  him  to  this,  he  does  well  in  it,  and  will  live  and  die 
in  this  opinion,  then  I  may  not,  at  the  charge  of  another 
man's  soul,  do  the  other  wicked  person  that  small  advantage, 
which  is  less  than  can  countervail  the  other  evil. 

3.  He  that  advises  the  lesser  evil  for  the  avoiding  of  a 
greater,  must  not  advise  any  thing  so  to  serve  his  own  interest 
Or  humour,  as  that  he  shall  in  any  sense  be  delighted  with  the 
evil,  because  so  he  becomes  guilty  of  the  other's  sin,  and  then 
he  cannot  do  a  thing  lawfully,  if  it  asperses  him  with  guilt; 
and  he  may  not  serve  another's  need  with  his  own  evil  joys ; 
and  the  interest  of  souls  is  not  set  forward  when  one  dies  to 
make  another  less  sick.  But  besides  this,  the  question  hers 
being  whether  it  be  lawful  to  advise  a  less  evil  for  avoiding 
of  a  greater,  though  it  be  affirmed  to  be  so,  when  it  is  wholly 
for  the  avoiding  the  greater ;  yet  it  cannot  be  lawful  to  give 
such  advice  to  serve  my  own  lower  ends :  nothing  but  the 
former  can  legitimate  such  an  advice,  and  therefore  this 
latter  cannot. 

4.  No  man  must  make  use  of  this  course  himself;  for 
though  it  be  lawful  to  divert  a  greater  evil  by  advising  the 
less  to  others,  yet  I  may  not  myself  choose  a  less,  that  I 
may  not  choose  a  greater ;  for  if  this  be  lawful,  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  any  man  to  sin  what  sin  he  pleased,  and  to 
threaten  his  conscience  into  a  leave :  for  if  he  should  resolve 
he  would  either  kill  the  father,  or  lie  with  the  daughter; 
be  unnatural  in  his  lusts,  or  loose  in  his  entertainments,  he 
might  legitimate  every  lesser  sin  for  fear  of  the  greater. 
But  therefore  it  is  certain,  that  when  he  can  choose  either, 
he  must  choose  none,  for  nothing  can  make  it  lawful*  di- 
rectly to  choose  any,  even  the  least  evil.  But  when  it  so 
happens  that  the  conscience  is  doubtful  and  perplexed,  and 
tiiat  in  this  sad  conjunction  of  evil  and  weak  thoughts,  it 
seems  unavoidable  but  that  one  must  be  chosen,  we  may 
then  incline  to  that  which  hath  least  danger  and  least  mis- 
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chief.  And  this  advice  was  given  by  therchancellor  of  Paris  ^ : 
''  Si  sub  electione  proponuntur  duo  mala,  cave  neutrum  eligas.i 
Nam  in  malia  quid  est  eligendam?  At  vero  si  culpa  nostra  eb 
recidimus,  ut  necesse  sit  alterum  ex  peccatis  fieri,  minus  est 
acceptandum ;  quia  jam  in  comparatione  deterioris,  sortitur 
boni,  secundum  quid^  rationem.'^  No  sin  is  to  be  chosen 
when  both  can  be  avoided,  but  when  they  cannot,  the  least 
is  to  be  suffered.  But  when  this  comes  to  be  another  man's, 
case  that  he  will  not  avoid  both,  though  he  sins  in  choosing 
any,  yet  he  that  advises  him  rather  to  take  the  less,  does 
not  8in«  He  that  chooses  the  less,  sins  less,  but  yet  sins, 
because  he  should  choose  none  at  all ;  but  he  that  advises 
bim  to  choose  the  less,  sins  not  at  all,  because  he  hinders  all 
sin  las  much  as  he  can. 

6*  He  that  advises  a  less  sin  for  the  prevention  of  a 
greater,  must  see,  that  it  be  directly  less,  and  certainly  so ;  it 
most  be  in  the  same  matter  and  kind,  and  in  a  less  degree, 
because  he  can  no  otherwise  be  certain  that  he  hath  done 
any  good  at  all,  and  may  do  a  greater  evil.  For  in  degrees 
of  sin  the  case  is  clear  when  the  matter  or  instance  is  the 
tfame ;  but  if  it  be  specifically  different,  or  in  the  whole  kind, 
all  question  of  degrees  is  infinitely  uncertain,  and  therefore 
Ae  rule  is  not  without  danger  practicable  in  such  cases. 
But  of  this  I  have  already  given  some  accounts  in  the  fifth 
number  of  this  rule. 

Bat  because  all  this  discourse  relies  upon  this  main 
ground,  that  the  lesser  evil  in  respect  of  the  greater  hath  the 
nature  of  good,  and  therefore  is  to  be  preferred;  or  (which 
18  all  one)  the  avoiding  of  the  greater  evil  is  directly  a  good, 
and  the  suffering  the  less  evil  is  better  than  suffering  the 
other,  yet  because  it  is  but  comparatively  good^  it  is  posi- 
tively evil;  here  it  is  to  be  inquired,  whether  this  can  be 
lawfbl,  or  is  it  not  a  prevaricating  of  the  apostle's  rule,  that 
''  evil  is  not  to  be  done,  that  good  may  come  of  it  i^  and 
whether  this  may  be  done  in  any  case,  and  by  what  cautions 
it  can  be  permitted  or  made  legitimate.  This  inquiry  hath 
great  uses  in  the  whole  life  of  men;  and  therefore  is  not 
mworthy  a  stricter  search. 

And  first  as  to  the  present  rule,  it  is  certain,  that  this 

. .  4  Genoa,  tract.  8.  in  Magnif.  num.  88.  lit*  F« 
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permission  is  not  a  doing  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it : 
1.  Because  no  evil  is  at  all  pennitted  when  all  caa  be 
avoided.    9.  Because  no  man  is  to  act  this  rule  in  his  own 
person,  upon  whom  he  may  and  ought  to  have  a  power  of 
persuasion  and  effort  sufficient  to  cause  himself  to  decline 
all  evil.    3.  It  is  only  permitted  to  be  advised  to  others  by 
such  persons  who  hate  all  sin,  and  have  neither  pleasure  nor 
interest  in  any.    4.  It  is  not  a  giving  leave  to  any  sin,  but 
a  hindering  as  much  as  can  be  hindered.    It  is  not  a  doing 
any  thing  at  all  of  kindness  to  any  thing  but  to  the  man. 
It  is  like  that  permission  which  the  sons  of  Israel  gave  to 
the  remnant  of  the  Canaanites,  to  live  in  the  land  because 
they  could  not  destroy  them  all.    They  killed  as  many  as 
they  could,  and  it  was  not  kindness  but  necessity  that  left 
those  few  alive.    And  the  thing  was  not  ill  expressed  by 
Petrarch  %  '^  Duobus  aut  pluribus  ex  malis  minus  malum  di- 
gendum  esse  non  video,  cum  minus  malum  baud  dubie  malum 
sit,  qualiter  mali  electio  sit  laudanda.     Itaque  rectius  dici 
reor,  majora  mala  majori  studio  vitanda,  ut  si  vitari  cunda 
non  possunt,  minora  facilius  tolerentur,  non  electione,  sed 
patientia,  sequanimitate,  modestia :"  '^  Of  two  evils  the  least 
is  not  to  be  chosen,  since  that  the  less  evil  is  without  all  doubt 
an  evil.    Thus  therefore  I  suppose  we  ought  to  say ;  tbe 
greater  evils  are  with  greater  care  to  be:  avoided,  that  if  aU 
cannot  be  declined,  the  less  may  be  better  tolerated,  not  by 
choice,  but  by  patience."    Now  though  it  be  not  lawiul  to 
do  evil  for  a  good  end,  yet  it  is  lawful  to  suffer  evil  to 
a  greater,  and  to  make  the  best  of  it  that  we  can ;  which 
the  counsel  which  Cicero*  says  he  received  from. learned 
men ; "  Non  solum  ex  malis  eligere  minima  oportere ;  sed  etiam 
excerpere  ex  his  ipsis,  si  quid  inesset  boni." 

But  to  the  thing  itself,  there  can  be  no  dispute  but  thaib 
it  is  highly  unlawful  to  do  evil  for  a  good  end ;  St.  Paul's*: . 
words  are  decretory  and  passionate  in  tbe  thing:  he  calls* 
it  slander,  or  blasphemy,  that  they  reported  it  of  him  diat.he 
should  say,  '^  It  was  lawful  to  do  evil  that  good  might  oome 
of  it;"  he  also  affirms,  that  though  the  greatness  of  the/sins 
of  the  Jews  or  Qentiles  did  magnify  the  greatness  of  the 


'  Lib.  ▼.  epist.  rerom  •eniliimi. 
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Divine  mercy,  yet  they  whose  sins  accidentally  thus  served 
the  glorification  ofGod^  their  damnation  was  just.  Though 
this  be  clear  and  certain,  yet  I  doubt  not  but  all  the  world 
does  evil  that  good  n^iy  come  of  it ;  and  though  all  men  are 
of  St.  Paul's  opinion,  yet  all  men  do  not  blame  themselves 
when  they  do  against  it.  I  will  therefore  first  represent  the 
matters  of  fact,  and  then  consider  of  the  allays  or  excuses  to 
which  men  pretend  in  their  private  accounts  or  public  an- 
BweTB,  and  so  separate  the  certain  from  the  uncertain,  and 
establish  the  proper  measures  of  the  proposition. 
'  For  first  if  we  look  in  Scripture,  we  shall  find  that  divers 
•minently  holy  have  served  God  by  strange  violences  of  fact, 
and  for  hi»  glory  have  laid  hold  upon  instruments  not  fit  to 
be  handled,  but  such  which  would  have  cut  the  hands  of  a 
Christian,  if  they  had  been  drawn  through  them.  David 
gave  order  to  Hushai  to  enrol  himself  in  the  rebel  party; — * 
and  to  deal  falsely  with  Absalom,  that  he  might  do  good  to 
David  ;  and  indeed  so  do  all  spies,  which,  if  they  were  not 
accessary,  would  not  be  used  in  all  armies ;  and  if  they  be, 
yet  they  do  that  which  honest  men  would  scruple  at.  Elias" 
Ae  prophet,  that  he  might  bring  the  people  from  idolatry, 
oamsed  a  sacrifice  to  Baal  to  be  made,  and  the  idol  to  be 
kiTOcated,  which  of  itself  was  simply  and  absolutely  evil; 
and  Jehu  (though  a  much  worse  man)  yet  proclaimed  an 
aaaemUy  for  Baal,  and  both  of  them  did  it  that  they  might 
destroy  the  priests  of  Baal,  and  dishonour  the  idol,  and  do 
honour  to  God,  and  both  did  well :  and  for  aught  appears,  so 
did  the  ten  men  of  Shechem,  who,  to  redeem  their  lives  firom 
the  fury  of  Ishmael,  discovered  the  secret  treasures  of  the 
nation':  and  amongst  the  Christians  some  women,  parti- 
oolarly  Pelagia  and  her  daughters,  have  drowned  themselves 
to  prevent  the  worst  evil  of  being  deflowered.  And  is  it  not 
necessary  in  all  governments,  that  by  violence  peace  should 
be  established,  and  by  great  examples  of  an  intolerable  justice 
Others  should  be  made  afraid  ?  For  so  do  all  princes  know^ 
iDgly  procure  their  rights  by  doing  wrong;  for,  in  all  wars, 
the  innocent  must  suffer  that  the  guilty  may  be  punished: 
tad  besides  that  all  great  examples  have  in  them  something 
of  iniquity, — it  were  not  easy  to  have  discipline  in  private 
goi^enuneiita,  or  ooercttive  power  in  laws^  if  ki  some  cai^s 

>  i  Kings,  kviii.t5.  *  Jcrem.  \iw. 
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some  evil  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  done  for  the  pro* 
curing  some  good.  For  suppose  Corippus  hath  an  obstinate 
servanti  so  perverse  that  like  the  sides  of  elephants  bis  very 
soul  grows  hard  by  stripes,  and  that  Corippus  knows  this,< 
yet  if  he  have  other  servants  who  will  be  corrupted  by  the 
impimity  of  this,  he  may,  he  must  do  evil  to  the  obstinate, 
and  ruin  his  soul  for  the  preserving  the  others.  And,  indeed, 
if  we  consider  how  sad,  how  intolerable  an  evil  it  is  that  a 
maliefactor  is  snatched  from  his  8cenaK>f  evil  and  vile  actions, 
and  hurried  to  hell  with  his  sins  about  him;  and  that  for 
the  only  reason  of  doing  good  to  others,  and  preserving  the 
public  interest,  it  will  seem  necessary  that  this  interest  be 
preserved,  and,  therefore,  that  the  other  instrument  be  em- 
ployed; for  it  is  natural  enough  that  as  truth  comes  from 
falsehood,  so  should  good  from  evil ;  it  is  not  an  accidental 
or  contingent  product,  but  sometimes  natural  and  proper; 
and  as  God  brings  good  out  of  evil  by  his  almighty  power,  so 
do  good  men  by  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  and  then  the  inter- 
medial evil  to  a  wise  and  religious  person  is  like  unhandsome 
and  ill-tasted  physic,  it  is  against  nature  in  the  taking  and 
in  its  operating,  but  for  the  preservation  of  nature  in  the 
effect  and  consequent;  so  are  some  evils  against  religionbat 
useful  for  its  advancement.  And  this  very  similitude  sop-i 
plies  many  particulars  of  the  same  nature.  For  thus  we 
make  children  vain-glorious  that  they  may  love  noble  things;; 
and  who  can  govern  prudently  and  wisely  that  resolves  never 
to  be  angry  ?  and  to  be  angry  so  as  to  do  the  work  of  go- 
vernment ;  though  it  be  not  bigger  than  the  measures  of  the 
governor,  yet  they  exceed  the  measures  of  the  man.  Thus 
for  physic  it  is  affirmed  to  be  lawful  for  a  man  to  be  drunk : 
and  cardinal  Toletr  allows  of  voluntary  desires  of  pollution,' 
when  without  it  we  cannot  have  our  health ;  and  yet  to  desire 
such  pollution  without  such  a  good  purpose  is  certainly  cri- 
minal ;  and  if,  for  the  interest  of  health,  evil  may  be  done, 
much  more  for  religion  and  effects  of  holiness.  But  thus  I 
said,  it  must  happen  in  piablic  governments :  the  Christians 
that  dwell  in  China,  Japan,  and  in  the  Indies,  cannot  transact 
their  liffiiirs  with  the  heathens  without  oaths,  and  therefore 
they  make  them  swear  by  their  own  false  gods,  by  the  names 
of  their  idola  and  devils,  which  only  they  think  bindkig, 

y  Lib.  V.  c.  13. 
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and  neither  could  there  be  any  security  of  faith  to  princes 
or  to  subjects,  that  is,  in  the  public  or  private  intercourse, 
without  it,  and  yet  without  question  as  to  swear  by  devils 
and  false  deities  is  a  high  crime,  so  to  require  or  to  procure 
it  is  a  great  sin,  and  yet  it  is  done  for  necessity.  The 
Romans  would  not  trust  the  Jews  that  would  swear  by  the 
temple  of  Jupiter : 

Eccc  negas,  jarasqtic  mihi  per  tcnipla  Tonanti»  : 
Non  credo  :  jiifi,  verpe,  per  ADchialam*« 

no  trust  was  given,  unless  they  swore  by  the  God  whom  they 
feared ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  others ;  and  what  is  neces- 
sary, it  were  very  strange  if  it  might  not  be  permitted.     And 
what  else  can  be  the  meaning  of  dispensations,  but  that  a 
tiling  which  is  otherwise  unlawful,  is  made  good  by  its  minis* 
tering  to  a  good  end ;  that  is,  it  is  lawful  to  do  evil,  to  break 
a  law,  and  leave  is  given  to  do  so,  when  it  is  necessary,  or 
when  it  is   charitable.     Upon  this  account  it  is  that  pre- 
scription does  transfer  a  right,  and  confirms  the  putative  and 
presumed,  in  defiance  of  the  legal  and  proper,  and  this  is  for 
no  other  reason  but  to  prevent  uncertainties  in  title,  and 
eternal  contentions,  which  is  a  certain  doing  injury  to  the 
right  owner,  that  good  may  be  procured  or  evil  pretended. 
When  a  man  is  in  extreme  necessity,  the  distinctions  of  do- 
minion do  cease;   and  when  David  and  his  soldiers  were 
hungry,  they  ate  the  show-bread  which  God  forbad  to  all  but 
to  the  priests ;  and  so  did  the  apostles,  to  satisfy  their  hunger, 
break  tiie  sabbath  by  pulling  and  rubbing  the  ears  of  corn ; 
and  in  the  defence  of  a  man's  own  Ufe  it  is  lawful  to  kill 
another :  which  is  certainly  a  doing  evil  for  a  good  end :  and 
if  it  be  said,  that  this  is  not  a  doing  evil,  because  the  end 
makes  it  not  to  be  evil,  this  is  a  plain  confessing  the  question 
i^ainst  the  words  of  St.  Paul ;  for  if  the  good  end  makes 
that  to  be  lawful,  which  of  itself,  without  that  end,  is  unlaw- 
ful, then  we  may  conclude  against  St.  Paul,  that  it  is  good  to 
do  evil  that  good  may  come ;  that  is,  it  is  changed  by  the  end 
and  by  the  design.     And  upon  an  equal  stock  of  necessity  it 
IB,  that  all  princes  think  themselves  excused,  if  by  inferring  a 
war  they  go  to  lessen  their  growing  neighbours ;  but  this  is  a 
doing  wrong  to  prevent  a  mischief;  as  the  birds  in  Plutarch  >>, 
that  beat  the  cuckoo  for  fear  that  in  time  she  should  become 

*  Mart.  xi.  95.  ^  Lib.  vi*  Apoplitti. 
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a  hawk.     And  this  is  certain  in  the  matters  of  omission, 
though  to  omit  a  duty  be  simply  evil,  yet  when  it  is  neces- 
sary, it  is  also  lawful,  and  when  it  is  charitable  it  is  lawful. 
Thus  religion  yields  to  charity,  and  charity  to  justice,  and 
justice  itself  to  necessity,  and  a  man  is  not  bound  to  pay  his 
debts,  when  to  do  so  will  take  from  him  his  natural  support. 
And  it  is  thus  also  in  commissions ;  who  will  not  tell  a  harm- 
less lie  to  save  the  life  of  his  friend,  of  his  child,  of  himself, 
of  a  good  and  brave  man  ?  and  to  govern  children  and  fools 
by  saying  false  things,  no  man  makes  a  scruple :  and  physi- 
cians are  commended,  if,  by  a  witty  lie,  they  can  cozen 
melancholic  and  hypochondriacal  men  into  a  cure.    Thus 
the  man  of  Athens,  who  fancied,  if  he  should  make  water, 
he   should   drown   the  city,  was   cured  by  his  physician's 
ingenious  fiction  that  the  city  was  on  fire,  and  desiring  him 
to  quench  it  with  his  urine,  lest  water  should  be  wanting  in 
that  great  necessity,  struck  his  fancy  luckily,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  do  that  which  no  direct  persuasion  could  effect. 
Thus  Hercules  de  Saxonia  having  committed  to  his  charge 
a  melancholic  man,  who  supposing  himself  to  be  the  prophet 
Elias  would  needs  fast  forty  days,  dressed  a  fellow  like  aa 
angel,    who  pretending    that  he  brought  him  meat  from 
heaven,  prevailed  upon  him  to  receive  both  food  and  phyaic. 
This  lie  was  charitable,  and  if  it  was  not  therefore  innocent, 
then  some  charity  can  be  criminal ;  but  if  it  was  innocent,  it 
was  made  so  wholly  by  the  good  end,  which  sanctified  the 
evil  instrument.     Thus  also  judges  exact  oaths  from  contra- 
dicting parts,  though  they  know  that  one  is  perjured,  but  yet 
he  proceeds  by  such  means  to  guess  at  truth  and  satisfy  the 
solemnities  of  law.     And  when  the  judges  themselves  are 
corrupt,  we  think  it  fit  to  give  them  bribes  to  make  them  do 
justice,  who,  otherwise,  would  for  bribes  do  injustice;  and 
yet  we  suppose  we  are  no  more  to  be  reproved  than  they  are 
who  pay  interest  money  to  the  usurers  and  bankers  whom  yet 
themselves  believe  to  sin.     But  bribery  is  a  sin,  and  bribery 
in  a  wrong  cause  is  two  or  three;  and  therefore  let  the  cause 
be  what  it  will,  it  is  no  way  tolerable  but  that  it  is  for  a  good 
end.    Thus  we  venture  into  danger  to  serve  worthy  designs ; 
some  read  heretical  books  to  be  able  to  confute  them ;  and 
some  venture  into  persecutions  which  they  could  avrnd, 
because  they  would  not  weaken  the  hands  of  such  who  can- 
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not  avoid  it ;  and  yet,  to  go  to  danger  is  not  safe,  and  there^ 
fore  against  charity,  and  therefore  a  sin;  and  yet  it  is  for 
charity  and  faitby  even  when  it  is  against  one  of  them.  And 
last  of  all,  all  men  do,  and  they  believe  they  may,  make  ad» 
dresses  to  a  tyrant  for  justice,  and  though  he  sits  on  the 
bench  by  wrong,  yet  we  stoop  to  his  purple,  and  kiss  his  roda 
and  axes,  when  we  desire  to  be  defended  from  the  oppression 
of  a  lesser  tyrant ;  and  if  this  be  not  a  doing  evil  that  good 
may  come  of  it,  then  it  is  no  evil  to  make  another  do  an  ac( 
of  usurped  power,  or  to  bend  to  a  power  which  destroys  that 
to  which  we  are  bound  by  the  oath  of  God, 

These  instances  I  have  not  brought  in  opposition  of  the 
apostle's  rule,  or  that  I  think  any  man  else  pretends  any  of 
these  in  defiance  of  it, — but  to  represent  that  either  a  great 
part  of  mankind  does  it  when  they  least  think  of  it,  or  that 
some  things  which  seem  evil  are  not  so;  and  that  I  may 
describe  the  measures  of  these  things,  and  establish  the  case 
of  conscience  upon  its  just  limits  and  rule. 

1.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  facts  of  meo 
fiving  under  a  law,  are  not  to  be  measured  by  laws  of  a  dif- 
fering government,  and,  therefor^,  if  the  facts  of  worthy  meii 
were  exemplary  (of  which  in  its  proper  place  I  am  to  give 
accounts),  yet  the  facts  of  saints  in  the  Old  Testament  would 
not  be  safe  examples  to  us  in  the  New ;  and  therefore  we 
may  not  do  that  which  Hushai  did,  for  he  did  well,  that  is, 
agahtst  nothing  of  the  law  under  which  he  stood ;  but  if  the 
imxiplicity  and  ingenuity  of  our  law  gives  us  other  measurei^ 
ike  effect  will  be,  that  Hushai  did  not  do  evil  for  a  good  end| 
bat  did  well  to  a  good  purpose.  And  as  to  the  thing  itself, 
it  is  very  likely  that  it  is  lawful  to  abuse  his  credulity,  whoais 
life  I  may  lawfully  tak«;  the  cautions  and  limits  of  whicb 
permission  belong  not  to  this  present  inquiry. 

2.  The  rules  of  war,  and  the  measures  of  public  interest^ 
are  not  to  be  estimated  by  private  measures ;  and,  therefore, 
because  this  is  unlawful  in  private  intercourses,  it  must  not 
be  concluded  to  be  evil  in  the  public.  For  human  afiairs  are 
80  intricate  and  entangled,  our  rales  so  imperfect,  so  many 
necessities  supervene,  and  our  power  is  so  limited,  a&d  our 
knowledge  so  little,  and  our  provisions  so  shortsighted,  that 
tbose  things  which  are,  in  private,  evils,  may  be  publie 
goods :  aad,  therefope,  in  this  question,  the  evil  and  the  good 
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are  to  be  in  the  same  kind ;  a  private  evil  is  not  to  be  done 
for  the  procuring  of  a  private  good,  but  for  a  public  it  may: 
not  that  evil  may  be  done  for  any  thing,  but  that  here  it  ia 
not  evil,  when  it  is  measured  by  the  public  standard.  For, 
since  -Ged  is  the  fountain  of  government,  he  also  gives 
authority  to  all  such  propositions,  which  are  necessary  means 
of  its  support, —  not  to  all  which  pretend  to  it,  or  which  are 
inferred  by  folly  or  ambition,  but  which  are  really  such. 
War  cannot  be  made  as  a  man  corrects  his  child,  with  even 
degrees  of  anger,  and  a  just  number  of  stripes,  and  equalities 
of  punishment  both  to  the  person  and  to  the  offence ;  and 
kings  are  in  the  place  of  God,  who  strikes  whole  nations,  and 
towns,  and  villages ;  and  war  is  the  rod  of  God  in  the  hands 
of  princes ;  but  the  evils  which  are  intermedial  to  the  greater 
purposes  of  a  just  war,  are  such  which  are  unavoidable  in 
themselves,  and  besides  the  intentions  of  good  kings ;  and, 
therefore,  in  such  cases,  though  much  evil  is  suffered  because 
it  is  unavoidable,  yet  none  is  done  of  choice,  and  that  makes 
not  against  the  rule.     For, 

3.  In  many  of  the  instances  objected,  the  evils  which  are 
the  ways  of  procuring  good,  are  not  evils  in  morality  but  in 
nature ;  and  then  it  is  lawful,  when  there  is  no  malice  in  the 
design,  to  prevent  the  sin,  or  to  do  a  good  office  by  a  shrewd 
turn.  Thus  I  may  pull  my  friend  out  of  a  pool  by  a  strained 
arm,  and  save  his  life  by  putting  his  arm  out  of  joint ;  and 
this  is  a  doing  evil  materially,  with  a  pious  purpose^  that  is 
without  malice,  and  for  a  good  end,  and  that  is  innocent  and 
charitable,  when  it  is  unavoidable, —  but  it  is  not  to  be  choseOt 
and  done  with  delight,  or  evil  intent,  or  perfect  election ;  to 
do  evil  to  a  man  in  Uiis  case  is  besides  the  man's  intention,  it 
is  accidental  also  to  the  whole  event,  it  is  not  so  much  as 
giving  unpleasing  physic,  not  so  much  as  imposing  cup- 
ping glasses  and  using  scarifications;  for  this  is  volun- 
tary and  chosen  for  a  good  end,  because  the  good  can- 
not else  weU  be  procured,  and  yet  it  is  chosen  upon  those 
terms  by  the  patient.  Upon  this  account  a  man  may  give  his 
life  for  his  firiend,  or  wish  himself  dead ;  and  St.  Paul  wished 
himself  *'  accursed  for  his  brethren,"  and  Moses  desired  to 
he  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life  in  zeal  for  the  people  of 
Ood ;  and  yet  all  this  is  a  very  great  charity,  because  though 
a  man  may  not  do  eviU  yet  he  may  suffer  evil  for  a  good  end^ 
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he  may  not  procure  it/ but  he  may  undergo  it :  and  after  all, 
the  doing  of  a  natural  or  physical  evil  may  be  permitted  when 
there  is  no  motive  but  charity,  for  then  it  is  in  no  sense  for- 
bidden ;  sometimes  necessary  and  unavoidable,  but  no  ways 
evil  or  criminal ;  and  if  it  be,  it  becomes  so  by  accident,  or  by 
the  intertexture  of  some  other  ingredient. 

4.  When  the  evils  are  subordinate  or  relative,  the  less  may 
be  done  to  prevent  the  greater,  though  they  be  not  in  the 
same  matter ;  as  a  child  may  be  beaten  to  prevent  a  sin,  an 
offender  smitten  to  make  him  diligent:  for  these  actions, 
though  they  are  in  the  accounts  of  evil  things,  yet  have  no 
intrinsical  irregularity,  but  wholly  depend  upon  the  end ;  but 
because  commonly  evil  things  are  done  to  evil  purposes,  and 
with  irregular  measures,  they  have  an  ill  name,  but  they  can 
be  changed  when  the  end  is  made  straight,  and  the  measures 
temperate.  Every  thing  that  is  not  intrinsically  evil,  if  it  be 
directed  to  a  good  end,  is  good,  unless  it  be  spoiled  by  some 
intervening  accident. 

Some  things  are  evils  properly  and  naturally,  some  by 
accident,  some  by  our  own  faults,  some  by  the  faults  of 
others.  An  action  may  be  innocent  as  from  me,  and  yet  a 
rery  great  evil  by  the  fault  of  others :  a  malefactor  put  to 
death,  it  may  be,  perishes  eternally ;  if  he  does,  it  is  his  own 
iault,  the  laws  are  innocent  when  they  smite  him  for  the 
good  of  others ;  and  this  is  not  a  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come  of  it ;  for  in  things  not  essentially  and  unalterably  evil, 
good  and  evil  are  in  relations,  and  though  the  smiting  some 
tinners  produce  a  very  evil  effect,  yet  it  is  only  to  be  imputed 
to  its  own  cause.  There  is  a  good  and  an  evil  in  many 
things,  and  God  and  the  devil  have  their  share  of  the  thing, 
and  so  have  several  persons,  according  as  they  intend,  and 
as  they  operate :  and  in  this  case,  the  laws  intend  good,  and 
do  that  which  is  good,  that  is,  they  punish  a  malefactor;  but 
of  the  accidental  damnation,  the  sinner  that  suffers  only,  is 
the  only  cause ;  and  therefore  in  this,  and  many  like  cases  of 
public  transaction,  there  is  no  evil  done  for  a  good  end« 
Tlius,  if  any  man  who  is  to  take  an  oath,  be  wicked  and 
false,  the  law  may  exact  the  oath  because  that  is  good,  but 
the  law  itself  may  use  a  false  oath  if  the  man  will  swear  it^ 
but  then  the  falseness  is  the  man's  that  swears,  not  the  law 
that  exacts  it.     For  to  many  products  there  are  many  con-? 
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current  causes,  which  are  not  integral,  but  have  each  their 
share ;  and  when  causes  are  not  integral,  the  portion  of 
eflfect  is  to  be  applied  only  by  intention  of  the  agent,  and  the 
proportion  and  order  to  the  end  :  indeed,  if  the  whole  effect 
were  to  be  imputed  entirely  to  eveiy  concurring  agent  (as  in 
murder,  every  man  is  principal  and  integral),  then,  in  many  of 
the  fore-alieged  cases,  evil  were  done  for  a  good  end ;  but 
then  it  could  not  be  lawful  so  to  do :  but  the  actions  are 
therefore  innocent  to  some  agents,  because  they  do  nothing  of 
it  but  the  good  share,  that  which  they  ought  to  do ;  and  that 
Which  spoils  it,  comes  in  at  another  door. 

6.  Some  laws  of  God  are  such  that  their  rectitude  is  ao 
(>erfect,  the  holiness  so  entire,  the  usefulness  so  universal, 
the  instance  so  fitted  for  all  cases,  and  the  economy  of  it  so 
handsome  and  wise  that  it  never  interferes  with  any  other 
duty,  is  never  complicated  with   contradicting  matter,  or 
cross  interests  ;  now  these  are  such  which  no  case  can  alter, 
tvhich  no  man  may  prevaricate, —  or,  if  they  do,  they  are  such 
which  no  measure  can  extenuate,  which  no  end  can  sanctify : 
and  these  are  either  laws  of  general  reason,  and  common 
sanction ;  or  spiritual  instances,  and  abstracted  from  matter. 
Thus  no  man  may  blaspheme  God  at  any  time  or  for  any 
end,  or  in  any  degree ;  and  in  these  cases  it  was  rightly  said 
in  the  objections,  that  if  the  end  can  change  the  instrument, 
then  it  is  not  evil  to  do  any  thing  for  a  good  end,  because 
the  end  makes  the  evil  to  be  good.    But  then  in  other  oases, 
where  the  instances  are  material,  tied  up  with  the  accidents 
of  chance,  made  changeable  by  relations,  tied  in  several 
parts  by  several  duties,  filled  with  various  capacities, — there 
the  good  and  the  evil  aie  like  colours  of  a  dove's  neck* 
differing  by  several  aspects  and  postures ;  there  abstractions 
are  to  be  made,  and  separations  of  part  from  part,  of  capacity 
from  capacity ;  and  when  every  man  provides  concerning  his 
share  of  influence  into  the  effect,  all  is  well, — and  if  one  fails, 
it  may  be  evil  is  done  to  the  whole  production  ;  but  it  is  not 
imputed  to  them  who  took  care  of  their  own  proportions* 
But  in  such  kinds  of  actions,  the  limits  and  measures  are 
extrinsical  and  accidental,  and  the  goodness  is  not  essential, 
natural,  and  original;   and,  therefore,  the   whole  receives 
variety  by  necessities,  and  by  charity.     For  whatsoever  can 
W  negcasary  by  a  necessity  of  God's  making,  that  is  lawful : 
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and  I  may  senre  any  greater  necessity  by  any  thing  that  is 
less  necessary,  when  both  necessities  cannot  be  served. 
Thus  David's  eating  the  shew-bread,  and  the  apostles'  eating 
com  on  the  Sabbath,  served  a  greater  need  than  could  have 
been  secured  by  superstitious  or  importunate  abstinence.  In 
positive  and  temporary  commands  there  is  no  obligation,  but 
when  they  consist  with  higher  duties ;  **  Actus  imperati  unius 
virtutis  non  debent  praejudicare  actibus  elicitis  alterius/'  The 
proper  and  natural  actions  of  one  virtue  are  ever  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  instrumental  acts  of  another.  As  an  act  of 
temperance  must  be  preferred  before  a  posture  in  worship- 
ping ;  charity,  before  fasting  or  before  ceremonies :  that  is, 
the  more  necessary,  before  the  less.  It  is  more  necessary  to 
save  the  life  of  a  man,  than  to  say  my  prayers  at  any  one 
time,  and  therefore  I  may  leave  my  prayers  in  the  midst,  and 
run  to  save  a  man  from  drowning.  This  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  stay, — the  other  can.  For  in  all  such  precepts  of 
affirmative  duty,  there  is  a  secret  condition  annexed,  and 
they  oblige  not  when  they  cross  a  negative.  And  it  is 
certain  there  could  be  no  usefulness  of  knowing  the  degrees 
of  good  or  evil,  if  it  were  not  for  prelation  and  election  of 
one  before  another.  To  what  purpose  were  it  that  we  are 
told,  '^  Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,"  but  that  we 
should  neglect  one  and  do  the  other,  when  both  cannot 
stand  together  ?  and  this  order  of  degrees  is  the  full  ground 
of  dispensations,  when  they  can  be  allowed  in  divine  com- 
mandments :  but  in  human  dispensations  there  is  another, 
even  the  want  of  foresight,  the  imperfection  of  the  laws 
themselves  which  cannot  provide  for  all  cases  beforehand, 
as  God's  laws  can ;  and  therefore,  to  dispense  with  a  subject 
in  a  human  law  is  not  a  doing  evil  for  a  good  end ;  for  to 
break  a  human  law  is  not  intrinsically  an  evil,  though  no 
express  leave  be  given,  as  the  case  may  happen :  but  when 
leave  is  given,  as  it  is  in  dispensations,  then  there  is  no  evil 
at  all.  And  something  like  this,  is  that  other  case  of  pre- 
scriptions, which  does  indeed  transfer  a  right  from  a  right 
owner,  as  it  may  happen,  but  this  is  a  doing  good  and  not 
evil,  for  it  is  a  preferring  a  certain  possession  before  an 
uncertain  right;  or  it  is  a  doing  a  greater  good,  that  is,  a 
prelation  of  a  title  which  hath  more  evidence  and  public 
advantage  than  the  other.     Besides,  it  is  done  by  public 
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conseot,  in  which  becaase  every  particular  is  included,  there 
is  no  evil  done,  but  much  is  prevented. 

7.  In  actions  the  material  part  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  formality,  the  work  from  the  affection :  that  may 
be  wholly  indifferent,  when  this  may  be  wholly  criminal. 
He  that  drinks  till  he  vomits,  by  the  physician's  advice, 
gives  none  of  his  affection  to  the  pleasure  of  any  thing 
forbidden;  he  takes  it  as  he  takes  a  potion  or  pills,  which 
may  have  the  same  effect  with  drink.  But  when  the  material 
part  cannot  be  done  without  the  sense  of  pleasure  which  is 
forbidden,  then  the  end  cannot  sanctify  it:  and  therefore, 
although  to  drink  much  for  physic  may  be  lawful,  yet  pollu- 
tion may  not  be  desired  for  health,  because  that  cannot  be 
done  or  suffered  without  an  unlawful  pleasure ;  and  so  also 
will  drinking  for  health  become  vicious,  if;  in  the  acting  of 
the  material  part,  any  part  of  our  affections  be  stolen  away, 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  excess  be  delighted  in. 

8.  He  that  makes  use  of  the  matter  of  a  sin  already 
prepared  to  which  he  gives  no  consent,  and  which  he  cannot 
help,  does  not  do  evil  for  a  good  end.  Thus  the  prophet 
called  on  the  priests  of  Baal  to  do  what  they  used  to  do,  that 
they  might  never  do  so  again  :  he  was  no  way  the  cause  of  a 
sin,  but  of  its  circumstances  and  adjuncts,  that  it  be  done 
here  and  now,  and  this  is  not  against  the  apostle's  rule ;  time 
and  place  are  no  sins,  and  make  none,  unless  frequency  be 
added  to  the  time,  and  holiness  to  a  place, — and  then  they 
may  add  degrees  or  new  instances  to  the  sin ;  but  when 
neither  of  these  is  procured  or  injured  respectively,  it  is 
lawful  to  glorify  God  by  using  the  prepared  sin  to  good 
purposes.  When  a  judge  is  ready  to  receive  money  upon 
any  terms,  out  of  this  evil  we  may  bring  good,  and  cause 
him  to  do  a  good  thing  rather  than  a  bad ;  he  does  neither 
well,  but  that  is  his  own  fault ;  but  to  give  money  is  a  thing 
indifferent,  and  to  give  it  for  that  end  which  is  good,  makes 
it  better :  and  bribery  is  a  word  of  an  ill  sound  when  it 
means  an  evil  thing,  but  when  it  means  well  we  may  find  a 
better  word  for  it,  or  mean  well  by  this  :  though  concerning 
the  particular,  it  is  not  amongst  men  esteemed  certain,  that  it 
is  lawful  to  give  money  to  a  judge :  "  Sed  si  dedi,"  says 
Ulpiap,  ''  ut  secundum  me  in  bona  causa  judex  pronunciaret, 
est  q^ideni  relatum  condictioni  locum  esse  :  sed  hie  quoque 
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crimen  contrahit.  Judicem  enim  corrumpere  videtur :  et  non 
ita  pridem  imperator  nosier  constituit  litem  enm  pcrdere.** 
Whether  it  be  lawful  or  no  is  to  be  inquired  in  another 
place ;  but  as  to  the  present  inquiry^  if  it  be  lawful,  I  have 
accounted  for  it  already ;  if  it  be  not,  it  is  not  to  be  done, 
no,  not  for  justice'  sake.  For  in  this  case  we  no  way  consent 
to  the  evil,  but  endeavour  to  bring  good  out  of  that  evil 
which  is  already  in  being.  Thus  we  run  to  a  tyrant  power 
for  justice,  he  will  govern  whether  we  will  or  no,  the  sin  will 
be  acted  and  continued  upon  his  own  account ;  but  when  the 
evil  matter  is  thus  made  ready,  we  may  reap  as  much  good 
by  it  as  we  can  bring  out  of  it ;  and  in  this  sense  is  that  true 
and  applicable  to  the  present  which  is  urged  in  the  objection, 
that  as  truth  may  come  from  falsehood,  so  may  evil  from 
good;  when  an  ill-gotten  power  is  apt  either  to  justice  or 
injustice,  we  may  draw  justice  from  it,  and  then  we  do  good 
without  co-operating  to  the  evil :  that  is,  we  only  do  deter- 
mine an  indifferent  agent  to  the  better  part.  The  manner  of 
getting  the  power  is  wholly  extrinsical  to  the  ministration  of 
it:  that  is  wholly  the  fault  of  the  usurper,  but  this  which  is 
our  own  act,  is  wholly  innocent.  If  Nero  sets  Rome  on  fire, 
I  do  no  hurt  if  I  warm  by  the  heat,  and  walk  by  the  light  of 
it ;  but  if  I  laugh  at  the  flames,  or  give  a  faggot  to  it,  I  am 
guilty.  And  thus  the  Christians  use  the  heathens'  oaths  for 
Uieir  own  security;  the  oath  is  good,  and  so  far  it  is  de- 
ifired  ;  that  the  oath  is  by  a  false  god,  is  the  heathens'  fault ; 
this  is  effected  by  these,  but  the  other  is  only  desired  by 
them.  This,  therefore,  is  not  a  doing  evil  for  a  good  end  ; 
it  is  a  desiring  of  good,  and  a  using  the  evil  matter  which  is 
of  another's  procuring. 

9.  There  are  some  actions  criminal  and  forbidden  in 
certain  states  only,  as  to  kill  a  man  is  a  sin,  a  private  man 
may  not  do  it ;  but  the  same  man,  when  he  copaes  to  be  a 
public  magistrate,  may  do  it.  A  private  man  also  may  not 
do  it,  when  he  is  in  the  relation  and  protection  of  civil 
society,  because  in  that,  the  laws  are  his  guards,  and  the 
public  judges  are  his  defensatives ;  but  if  a  man  sets  on  me 
by  violence,  and  so  puts  himself  into  a  state  of  war,  he,  by 
going  from  the  limits  of  civil  society,  takes  off  the  restraint 
which  that  society  put  upon  me,  and  I  am  returned  to  the 
liberties  of  nature;  and  there  is  by  all  laws  a  power  given  a 
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man  to  defend  himself,  by  laws,  if  he  can»  and  if  he  cannot^ 
then  by  himself  and  the  means  of  nature  ;  and,  therefore,  to 
kill  him  that  would  kill  me,  is  not  to  do  evil  for  a  good  end, 
for  the  thing  is  permitted,  and  therefore  not  intrinsically  evil, 
and  whatsoever  is  not  so,  may  be  accidentally  good. 

10.  Some  of  the  instances  are  such,  which  are  disallowed 
by  most  men ;  so  to  tell  a  lie  for  a  good  end  is  unlawful, 
upon  supposition  that  a  lie  is  intrinsically  evil ;  concerning 
which  the  account  must  be  reserved  for  its  own  place:  for 
the  present,  it  is  certainly  unlawful  to  lie  for  any  end,  if  that 
supposition  be  true ;  but  if  lying  be  only  forbidden  for  its 
wicharitableness  or  injustice,  that  is,  for  its  effects,  then 
when  the  end  is  good,  the  instrument  is  tolerable.  By  these 
measures  all  the  instances  objected  can  be  measured  and 
secured,  and  by  these  the  rule  itself  must  be  conducted. 
What  cannot  be  excused  upon  one  of  these,  is  wholly  to  be 
reproved,  as  being  a  direct  prevaricating  the  apostle's  rule. 

The  sum  is  this :  whatsoever  Is  forbidden  by  the  law 
under  which  we  stand,  and,  being  weighed  by  its  own 
measures,  is  found  evil;  that  is,  in  a  matter  certainly  for* 
bidden,  not  for  any  outward  and  accidental  reason,  but  for 
its  natural  or  essential  contrariety  to  reason  and  the  law  of 
God,  that  may  not  be  done,  or  procured  for  any  end  what- 
soever. For  every  such  thing  is  intrinsically  and  essentially 
evil,  it  is  evil  without  change  or  variety,  without  condition 
or  circumstance,  and  therefore  cannot  be  made  good  by  any 
such  thing.  What  is  evil  in  some  circumstances  may  be 
good  in  others,  and  what  is  condemned  for  a  bad  effect,  by  a 
good  one  may  be  hallowed  ;  but  if  it  be  bad  of  itself,  it  can 
never  be  good,  till  there  come  a  cause  as  great  to  change  its 
nature,  as  to  make  it :  the  cruelty  of  a  man's  habit  or  his 
choice  can  be  turned,  but  a  viper  will  for  ever  have  a  venom 
in  his  tooth. 

But  this  rule  is  also  to  be  extended  to  cases  that  are 
duplicate,  and  relate  to  two  persons.  As  if  two  persons 
ftffirm  or  promise  contraries;  the  first  upon  a  presumptive 
power  and  authority  over  the  other,  and  this  other  upon 
firm  resolution,  and  by  an  entire  power  over  him  or  hersdf ; 
though  I  am  bound  to  binder  his  promise  from  passing  into 
fallacy  and  deception  as  much  as  I  can,  yet  I  must  rather 
secure  my  own.    The  reason  is,  because  he  who  bad  no 
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power  over  me^  coiild  not  promise  but  with  a  tacit  condition ; 
and  though  he  were  guilty  of  temerity  and  an  interpretative 
breach  of  promise,  yet  if  the  othel*  fails^  he  is  directly  and 
properly  guilty.  This  is  still  more  evident  if  a  father  pro* 
mises  his  daughter  to  Titius  before  witnesses^  presuming  thai 
bis  daughter,  who  is  a  widow,  will  yet  be  ruled  by  him, 
though  she  be  at  her  own  dispose ;  but  his  daughter  hath 
solemnly  sworn  and  contracted  herself  to  Sempronius.  The 
daughter  must  be  more  careful  not  to  break  her  oath  and 
contract,  than,  by  verifying  her  father's  promise,  keep  him 
from  a  lie ;  and  this  was  the  case  of  Acontius  and  Cydippe 
in  Ovid*, 

PromUit  pater  banc  :  hsec  adjuravit  amanti. 

ifle  homines,  haec  est  testifirata  Deam. 
Hie  roetnit  niendaz,  timet  bsc  perjiira  vocari. 

Nam  dnbitef,  bic  sit  major,  an  ille  metus  ? 

This  case  may  be  varied  by  accidents  intervening,  as  if  the 
daughter  be  under  her  father's  power,  she  hath  none  of  her 
own  to  contract  or  swear;  but  in  an  equal  power  and  circum- 
stances, the  greater  care  must  be  to  avoid  the  greater  crime. 

These  cautions  are  all  which  I  think  necessary  for  the 
conducting  of  a  doubting  conscience  (that  is,  a  conscience 
undetermined)  in  its  danger  and  infirmity:  but  concerning 
the  matter  of  doubts,  that  is,  indeed,  all  cases  of  conscience, 
they  are  to  be  handled  under  their  proper  matter.  Con- 
cerning interpretation  of  doubts  to  the  better  part,  obedience 
to  superiors  in  a  doubtful  matter,  favourable  and  easy  inter- 
pretation of  laws  for  the  deposition  of  a  doubt,  though  I  was 
tempted  to  have  given  accounts  in  this  place,  yet  I  have 
chosen  to  refer  them  to  their  own  places,  where  by  the 
method  and  rules,  of  art  they  ought  to  stand,  and  where  the 
reader  will  expect  them.  But  concerning  the  cure  of  a 
doubting  conscience,  this  is  all  that  I  am  to  add  to  the 
foregoing  rules : 

A  doubtful  conscience  is  no  guide  of  human  actions,  but 
a  disease ;  and  is  to  be  cured  by  prayer  and  prudent  advices, 
and  the  proper  instruments  of  resolution  and  reasonable 
determinations ;  but  for  those  things  which  are  called  doubts^ 
and  the  resolution  of  which  is  the  best  way  to  cure  the 

*  Heroid.  ep.  xx.  159.  Mitscberl.  vol.  i.  p.  114. 
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infirmity  of  conscience,  they  must  be  derived  from  their 
several  heads  and  categories.  For  these  discourses  or  ad- 
vices of  conscience  in  general,  are  intended  but  as  directions 
how  to  take  our  physic,  and  what  order  to  observe  *  ia 
diebus  custodisB ;'  but  the  determining  of  the  several  doubts, 
is  like  preparing  and  administering  the  medicines,  which 
consist  of  very  many  ingredients. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  SCRUPULOUS  CONSCIENCE. 

RULE  I. 

A  Scruple  is  a  great  Trouble  of  Mind  proceeding  from  a  little 
Motive,  and  a  great  Indisposiiion,  by  which  the  Conscience, 
though  sufficiently  determined  by  proper  Arguments,  dares 
not  proceed  to  Action, —  or  if  it  do,  it  cannot  rest. 

**  Qui  nimis  emungit,  elicit  sanguinem,''  said  Solomon*; 
"  Too  violent  blowing  draws  blood  from  the  nose ;"  that  is,  an 
inquiry  after  determination,  and  searching  into  little  comers, 
and  measuring  actions  by  atoms  and  unnatural  measures, 
and  being  over  righteous,  is  the  way  not  to  govern,  but 
to  disorder  our  conscience. 

That  it  is  a  great  trouble,  is  a  daily  experiment  and  a 
sad  sight :  some  persons  dare  not  eat  for  fear  of  gluttony, 
they  fear  that  they  shall  sleep  too  much,  and  that  keeps 
them  waking,  and  troubles  their  heads  more,  and  then  their 
scruples  increase.  If  they  be  single  persons,  they  fear  that 
every  temptation  is  a  mf^ua-ii,  that  '  burning'  which  the 
apostle  so  carefully  would  have  us  to  avoid,  and  then  that  it 
is  better  to  marry  than  to  suffer  it;  and  if  they,  think  to 
marry,  they  dare  not  for  fear  they  be  accounted  neglecters  of 
the  glory  of  God,  which,  they  tliink,  is  better  promoted  by 
not  touching  a  woman.  When  they  are  married  they  are 
afraid  to  do  their  duty,  for  fear  it  be  secretly  an  indulgence 

•  Prov,  xxftii. 
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to  the  flesh,  and  be  suspected  of  carnality;  and  yet  they 
dare  not  omit  it,  for  fear  they  should  be  unjust,  and  yet 
they  fear  that  the  very  fearing  it  to  be  unclean  should  be  a 
sin,  and  suspect  that  if  they  do  not  fear  so,  it  is  too  great  a 
Sign  they  adhere  to  nature  more  than  to  the  Spirit.  They 
repent  when  they  have  not  sinned,  and  accuse  themselves 
without  form  or  matter;  their  virtues  make  them  tremble, 
and  in  their  innocence  they  are  afraid ;  they  at  no  hand 
would  sin,  and  know  not  on  which  hand  to  avoid  it :  and 
if  they  venture  in,  as  the  flying  Persians  over  the  river 
Strymon,  the  ice  will  not  bear  them,  or  they  cannot  stand 
for  slipping,  and  think  every  step  a  danger,  and  every  pro- 
gression a  crime,  and  believe  themselves  drowned  when  they 
Are  yet  ashore. 

'  Scruple '  sometimes  signifies  all  manner  of  vexation  of 
the  mind ;  so  Cicero  ^  uses  it,  '*  Hunc  mihi  scrupulum  ex 
janimo  evelle,  qui  me  dies  noctesque  stimulat  ac  pungit:" 
.**  Take  this  scruple  out  of  my  mind  which  pricks  and  goad^ 
me  night  and  day."  So  also  in  St.  Jerome's  Bible  * ;  *'  Non 
erit  tibi  in  singultum  et  scrupulum  cordis,  quod  effuderis 
saaguinem  innoxium:"  "  It  shall  not  be  to  thee  a  cause 
of  grief  and  scruple  of  heart,  that  thou  hast  shed  inno- 
cent blood." — But  in  the  present  discourse  it  hath  a  more 
Jimited  signification,  and  according  to  the  use  of  divines  and 
canonists,  means  an  unquietness  and  restlessness  of  mind  in 
things  done  or  to  be  done,  after  the  doubts  of  conscience  are 
determined  and  ended.  '*  Intolerabilem  perturbationem,'' 
Seneca  calls  it ;  a  fear  of  doing  every  thing  that  is  innocent, 
and  an  aptness  to  do  every  thing  that  can  be  suggested : 

noda  ac  tremebunda  cineDtis 


Erepet  genibns.  Si  Candida  jmserit  lo, 
Ibit,&c.<i 

Scruple  is  a  little  stone  in  the  foot ;  if  you  set  it  upon  the 
ground  it  hurts  you ;  if  you  hold  it  up,  you  cannot  go  for- 
ward ;  it  is  a  trouble  where  the  trouble  is  over,  a  doubt  when 
doubts  are  resolved ;  it  is  a  little  party  behind  a  hedge,  when 
the  main  army  is  broken  and  the  field  cleared :  and  when  the 

k  Pro  RoBcio,  c.  f  •  Beck,  vol.  i.  p.  4S.  *  Reg.  S5. 

^  Joveo.  vi.  545.  Rnperti. 
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conscience  is  instructed  in  its  way,  and  girt  for  action^  a 
light  trifling  reason,  or  an  absurd  fear,  hinders  it  from  begin- 
ing  the  journey,  or  proceeding  in  the  way,  or  resting  at  the 
journey's  end. 

Very  often  it  hath  no  reason  at  all  for  its  inducement, 
but  proceeds  from  indisposition  of  body,  pusillanimity,  melan- 
choly, a  troubled  head,  sleepless  nights,  the  society  of  the 
timorous,  from  solitariness,  ignorance,  or  unseasoned  impru- 
dent notices  of  things,  indigested  learning,  strong  fancy  and 
weak  judgment ;  from  any  thing  that  may  abuse  the  reason 
into  irresolution  and  restlessness.  It  is  indeed  a  direct 
walking  in  the  dark,  where  we  see  nothing  to  affright  us, 
but  we  fancy  many  things, — and  the  fantasms  produced  in 
the  lower  regions  of  fancy,  and  nursed  by  folly,  and  borne 
upon  the  arms  of  fear,  do  trouble  us. 

But  if  reason  be  its  parent,  then  it  is  bom  in  the  twi- 
light, and  the  mother  is  so  little  that  the  daughter  is  a  fly 
with  a  short  head  and  a  long  sting,  enough  to  trouble  a  wise 
man,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  a  little  bird. 
The  reason  of  a  scruple  is  ever  as  obscure  as  the  light  of  a 
glow-worm,  not  fit  to  govern  any  action,  and  yet  is  suffered  to 
stand  in  the  midst  of  all  its  enemies,  and  like  the  flies  of 
Egypt  vex  and  trouble  the  whole  army. 

This  disease  is  most  frequent  in  women,  and  monastic 
persons,  in  the  sickly  and  timorous,  and  is  often  procured  hf 
excess  in  religious  exercises,  in  austerities  and  disciplines, 
indiscreet  fastings  and  pemoctations  in  prayer,  multitude  of 
human  laws,  variety  of  opinions,  the  impertinent  tdk  and 
writings  of  men  that  are  busily  idle :  the  enemy  of  mankind 
by  the  weaknesses  of  the  body  and  understanding  enervating 
the  strengths  of  the  spirit,  and  making  reKgion  strike  itself 
upon  the  face  by  the  palsies  and  weak  tremblings  of  its 
own  fingen. 

William  of  Oseney  was  a  devout  man,  and  read  two  or 
iktee  books  of  leligion  and  devotion  very  often ;  and  being 
pleased  with  the  entertannment  of  his  time^  resolved  to  fl|»eiid 
so  MMiy  hours  every  day  in  reading  tbem,  as  he  had  read 
over  those  books  several  times;  that  is,  three  hours  every 
day.  In  a  short  time  he  had  read  over  the  books  three  times 
more,  and  began  to  think  that  his  resolution'  might  i)e  ex- 
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poinded  to  signify  in  a  current  sense,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  extended  to  the  future  times  of  his  reading,  and  that  now 
he  was  to  spend  six  hours  every  day  in  reading  those  books, 
because  he  had  now  read  them  over  six  times.     He  presently* 
considered,  that  in  half  so  long  time  more  by  the  proportion 
of  this  scruple  he  must  be  tied  to  twelve  hours  every  day, 
and  therefore  that  this  scruple  was  unreasonable;  that  he 
intended  no  such  thing,  when  he  made  his  resolution,  and 
therefore  that  he  could  not  be  tied :  he  knew  that  a  reso- 
lution does  not  bind  a  man's  self  in  things  whose  reason 
does  vary,  and  where  our  liberty  is  entire,  and  where  no 
interest  of  a  third  person  is  concerned.     He  was  sure,  that; 
this  scruple  would  make  that  sense  of  the  resolution  be  im- 
possible at  last,  and  all  the  way  vexatious  and  intolerable ; 
be  had  no  leisure  to  actuate  this  sense  of  the  words,  and  by 
higher  obligations  he  was  faster  tied  to  other  duties:  he 
remembered  also  that  now  the  profit  of  those  good  books 
was  received  already  and  grew  less,  and  now  became  changed 
into  a  trouble  and  an  inconvenience,  and  he  was  sure  he 
could  employ  his  time  better ;  and  yet  after  all  this  heap  of 
prudent  and  religious  considerations,  his  thoughts  revolved 
in  a  restless  circle,  and  made  him  fear  he  knew  not  what. 
He  was  sure  he  was  not  obliged,  and  yet  durst  not  trust  it; 
he  knew  his  rule,  and  had  light  enough  to  walk  by  it,  birt 
was  as  fearful  to  walk  in  the  day  as  children  are  in  the  night. 
Well!  being  weary  of  his  trouble,  he  tells  his  story,  receives 
advice  to  proceed  according  to  the  sense  of  his  reason,  not 
to  ^  murmurs  of  his  scruple;  he  applies  himself  accord* 
ingly.     But  then  he  entei*s  into  new  fears ;  for  he  rests  in 
this  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  multiply  his  readings,  but 
begins  to  think  that  he  must  do  some  eqtial  good  thing  in 
commutation  of  the  duty,  for  though  that  particular  instance 
become  intolerable  and  impossible,  yet  he  tied  himself  to 
perform  that  which  he  believed  to  be  a  good  thing,  and 
though  he  was  deceived  in  the  particular,  yet  he  was  right 
in  the  general,  and  therefore  that  for  the  particular  he  must 
make  an  exchange.     He  does  so ;  but  as  he  is  doing  it,  he 
starts,  and  begins  to  think  that  every  commutation  being 
intended  for  ease,  is  in  some  sense  or  other  a  lessening  of 
his  duty,  a  diminution  of  his  spiritual  interest,  and  a  note  of 
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infirmity;  and  then  also  fears,  that  in  judging  concerning 
the  matter  of  his  commutation  he  shall  be  remiss  and  partial. 
Now  he  considers  that  he  ought  to  consult  with  his  superiors; 
and  as  he  is  going  to  do  so,  he  begins  to  think  that  bis 
superior  did  once  chide  him  for  his  scruple,  and  that  now 
much  more  he  will  do  it,  and  therefore  will  rather  seek  to 
abolish  the  opinion  of  obligation  than  change  it  into  another 
burthen ;  and  since  he  knows  this  before  hand,  he  fears  lest 
it  shall  be  expounded  to  be  in  him  an  artifice  to  get  himself 
eased  or  chidden  out  of  his  duty,  and  cozened  from  his  obli- 
gation. What  shall  the  man  do  ?  He  dares  not  trust  himself; 
and  if  he  goes  to  another,  he  thinks  that  this  will  the  more 
condemn  him;  he  suspects  himself,  but  this  other  renders 
him  justly  to  be  suspected  by  himself  and  others  too.  Well ! 
he  goes  to  God  and  prays  him  to  direct  him ;  but  then  he 
considers  that  God*s  graces  are  given  to  us  working  together 
with  God's  Spirit,  and  he  fears  the  work  will  not  be  done  for 
him  because  he  fails  in  his  own  part  of  co-operating;  and 
concerning  this  he  thinks  he  hath  no  scruple,  but  certain 
causes  of  fear.  After  a  great  tumbling  of  thoughts  and 
sorrows,  he  begins  to  believe  that  this  scrupulousness  of 
conscience  is  a  temptation,  and  a  punishment  of  his  sins: 
and  then  he  heaps  up  all  that  ever  he  did,  and  all  that  he 
did  not,  and  all  that  he  might  have  done,  and  seeking  for 
remedy  grows  infinitely  worse,  till  God  at  last  pitying  the 
innocence  and  trouble  of  the  man,  made  the  evil  to  sink 
down  with  its  own  weight,  and  like  a  sorrow  that  breaks 
the  sleep,  at  last  growing  big,  loads  the  spirits,  and  bringing 
back  the  sleep  that  it  had  driven  away,  cures  itself  by  the 
greatness  of  its  own  affliction.  In  this  case,  the  religion  is 
not  so  great  as  the  affliction. 

But  because  a  scruple  is  a  fear,  or  a  Ught  reason  against 
a  stronger  and  a  sufficiently  determined  understanding,  it 
can  bring  no  other  work  to  the  conscience,  but  that  it  get 
itself  eased  of  the  trouble,  which  is  to  be  done  by  the 
following  rules. 
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RULE  n. 

A  Conscience,  sufficiently  instructed  by  its  proper  Arguments  of 
Persuasion,  may,  without  Sin,  proceed  to  Action  against  the 
Scruple  and  its  weaker  Arguings  or  stronger  Tremblings. 

This  is  the  best  remedy  that  is  in  nature  and  reason.  St. 
Bernard  preached  rarely  well,  and  was  applauded ;  but  the 
devily  offering  to  him  the  temptation  of  vain  glory,  he,  in  \m 
resisting  it,  began  to  think  that  he  had  better  leave  off  to 
preach  than  begin  to  be  proud;  but  instantly  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  discovered  to  him  the  deception,  and  the 
devil's  artifice,  who  would,  at  any  rate,  have  him  leave  off  to 
preach ;  and  he  answered,  *  I  neither  began  for  thee,  nor  for 
thee  will  I  leave  off/  This  is  a  right  course  in  the  matter  of 
scruple ;  proceed  to  action ;  and  as  the  reason  or  the  fear  in 
the  scruple  was  not  inducement  enough  to  begin,  so  neither 
to  leave  off. 

Against  a  doubting  conscience  a  man  may  not  work^  but 
against  a  scrupulous  he  may.  For  a  scrupidous  conscience 
does  not  take  away  the  proper  determination  of  the  under- 
standing ;  but  it  is  like  a  woman  handUng  of  a  frog  or  a 
chicken,  which,  all  their  friends  tell  them,  can  do  ihem  no 
hurt,  and  they  are  convinced  in  reason  that  they  cannot, 
fhey  believe  it  and  know  it ;  aiid  yet  when  ihey  take  the 
little  creature  into  their  hands,  they  shriek,  and  sometimes 
hold  fast,  and  find  their  fears  confuted,  and  sometimes  ihey 
let  go,  and  find  their  reason  useless. 

Valerius,  of  Hippo,  being  used  always  to  fast  till  high 
noon  of  festivals,  falls  into  an  illness  of  stomach,  and  is 
advised  to  eat  something  in  the  morning ;  all  the  reason  of 
the  world  that  is  considerable  and  pressing,  tells  him  he  may 
do  it  lawfully,  but  because  he  hath  not  been  used  to  it,  and 
good  people  in  health  do  not  do  it,  he  is  fearful  to  do  that 
which  others  do  not,  that  need  it  not ;  this  is  a  slight  ground, 
and  with  it  perfectly  may  stand  his  practical  determination 
of  conscience,  that  it  is  lawful  for  him ;  which  final  deter- 
mination, because  it  is  the  next  and  immediate  rule  of  actions, 
cannot  be  impeded  by  that,  which  suffers  this  persuasion  still 
to  remain,  —  because  the  doing  only  against  such  a  persui^ 
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sion  can  only  be  a  sin ;  for  that  only  is  the  transgression  of 
the  immediate  law :  to  do  conformably  to  such  determination 
is  to  do  it  with  faith ;  and  if  the  scruple  can  lessen  it,  yet  it 
only  makes  the  man  the  weaker,  but  cannot  destroy  the 
assent. 

Add  to  this,  that  since  scruples  do  sometimes  make  men 
mad,  do  detriment  to  our  health,  make  religion  a  burden, 
introduce  a  Weariness  of  spiHt  and  tediousness,  —  it  cannot 
be  a  sin  to  stop  all  this  evil,  and  direotly  to  throw  away  the 
it^uple,  and  proceed  to  contrary  actions. 

But  this  is  to  be  understood  only,  when  the  scruple  is 
sacb  that  it  leaves  the  conscience  practicaUy  determined. 
For  if  the  scruple  prerails  ilpoo  bis  weakness  so  fSea*  as  to 
rifle  the  better  reasons,  the  conscience  loses  its  role  and  its 
security,  and  the  scruple  passed  into  a  doubt,  and  the  law 
into  a  consultation,  and  the  judgment  into  opinion,  and  the 
conscience  into  an  undiscerning,  undetermined  fisusulty. 

Hither  is  to  be  reduced  the  case  of  a  perplexed  cobh 
science ;  that  is,  when  men  think  that  which  part  soever  of 
the  contradiction  they  choose,  they  sin ;  for  though  that  be 
impossible  to  Wise  men,  yet  all  men  are  not  wise ;  and  if  it 
were  impossible  in  the  thing,  yet  it  is  certainly  possiUe  upon 
the  distempers  of  some  men :  and  because  a  man  hath  con- 
trary reasonings  and  divided  principles  withm,  as  our  Uessed 
lord  had  a  natural  desire  not  to  die,  and  yet  a  reasonable 
and  a  holy  spiritual  desire  to  submit  to  his  Father's  will,  and 
if  he  please,  ta  die ;  —  so  hath  ev^ry  man  desires  to  please 
an  appetite,  or  secure  an  interest  of  secular  designs,  and  a 
reason  to  serve  the  interest  of  bis  spirit  in  spiritual  designs ; 
hai  alilidiigfa,  iil  our  Uessed  Lord,  the  appetites  of  nature 
were  innocent  and  obedient,  and  the  spirit  ^Wi^s  got  a  clear 
victory^  and  the  flesh  resisted  not,  yet  in  ns  it  is  not  so :  and 
sometiihes  spiritual  complications  do  disturb  the  question^ 
tad  niake  tbe  temportd  end  seon  religious  or  pious ;  afid  th6 
<k>ntrary  pretence  is  piouS  too^  and  yet  a  duty  will  be  omitted 
which  way  soever  be  chosen,  or  a  sin  contmitted  as  is  sap* 
posed :  here  the  case  seems  hard.  It  is  certain  that  there  i^- 
HO  sudk  case  in  the  world,  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  aian  to 
sin  which  part  soever  he  takes^— ^and  unless  it  be  bis  own- 
fituk  he  cannot  t&ink  so;  but  some  men  are  wild  in  tbeir* 
jisasonings,  and  err  in  circles,  and  cannot  untie  the  knot 
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themselves  have  kait.  Some  are  weary,  and  many  are  in- 
volved, and  more  are  foolish ;  and  it  is  as  possible  for  a  man 
to  be  a  fool  in  one  proposition  as  in  another,  and,  therefore, 
his  error  may  be  this,  that '  which  part  soever  he  chooses^  he 
shall  sin ;' — what  is  to  be  done  here?  is  the  question. 

The  case  is  this :  Pratinus,  a  Roman  soldier,  turns  Chris- 
tian, and  having  taken  his  military  sacrament  before,  and 
stilt  continuing  the  employment,  he  is  commanded  to  put  to 
death  certain  criminals,  which  he  undertakes,  because  he  ii^ 
bound  to  it  by  his  oath.  Going  to  the  execution  he  findft  they 
iveire  condemned  for  being  Christians;  then  he  stalls,  re» 
membering  his  sacrament  or  oath  on  one  side,  and  his  fitith 
on  the  other  -^  that  is,  his  religion  on  both ;  by  which  he  is 
bound  neither  to  be  perjured,  nor  to  kill  his  brethren :  thd 
<|ae8tion  is  not  how  he  might  expedite  his  doubt,  and  iecufd 
his  conscience  by  choosing  the  Surei^  part,  but  what  he  is  to' 
do, — this  perplexity  remaining,  that  is,  he  not  beftig  able  to  lay 
aiide  either  part  of  the  doubt ;  for  his  question  is  not  whefhef 
of  ihe  two  he  shall  do,  but  is  persuaded  that  to  do  either  is 
tL  high  crime. 

!•  Concerning  this,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  casetif  be  eqtiU; 
aad  the  event  not  to  be  distinguished  by  him  in  the  greatti^M 
of  its  consequent  or  malice  of  it,  it  is  indifferent  to  hhii 
Iffaich  he  chooses ;  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  rule  giveia, 
which  he  must  take,  unless  he  could  be  convinced  or  x}tii 
that  it  is  lawful,  and  the  other  unlawful ;  but  in  this  casii 
that  not  being  to  be  done«  he  ought  to  know,  that,  in  this 
case,  he  sins  not  if  he  takes  either,  because  all  sin  is  with 
liberty  and  choice,  at  least  with  complacency :  but  his  error 
is  an  infelicity  and  no  sin,  if  he  neither  chooses  it,  nor  de- 
lights in  it,  which  in  the  present  case  he  is  supposed  not 
16  do.  ^ 

2.  But  if,  in  the  event  of  the  actions  and  parts  of  choice, 
there  be  a  real  or  apprehended  difference,  he  is  bound  to 
choose  that  part,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  less  sin, — this 
being  a  justification  of  his  will,  the  best  that  can  be  in  thi; 
fitesent  case ;  but  if  he  chooses  that,  which  is  of  worse  event, 
he  hath  nothing  to  excuse  it. 
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RULE  nu 

He  that  is  troubled  with  Scruplei,  aught  to  rely  upon  th^ 
Judgment  of  a  prudent  Guide. 

The  reason  is,  because  his  own  understanding  is  troubled 
and  restless,  and  yet  his  reason  determined ;  and,  therefore, 
be  can  but  use  the  best  way  of  cure,  which,  in  his  particular, 
is  to  follow  an  understanding  that  is  equally  determined  as  is 
his  own,  and  yet  not  so  diseased. 

Add  to  this,  that  God  hath  appointed  spiritual  persons, 
guides  of  souls,  whose  office  is  to  direct  and  comfort,  to 
give  peace  and  conduct,  to  refresh  the  weary,  and  to 
strengthen  the  weak,  to  confirm  the  strong,  and  instruct  the 
doubtful ;  and,  therefore,  to  use  their  advice  is  that  proper 
remedy,  which  God  hath  appointed.  And  it  hath  also  in 
it  this  advantage,  that  there  is  in  it  humility  of  understand- 
ing, a  not  relying  on  our  oWn  wisdom,  which,  by  way  of 
blessing  and  disposition,  will  obtain  of  God  that  we  be 
directed.  '^  Consule  bonos,  prudentesque  viros,  et  acquiesce 
eis%"  was  an  old  advice,  and  derived  from  Solomon  and 
Tobit ;  'Mean  not  on  thy  own  understanding,"  but  ask  counsel 
of  all  that  are  wise,  and  despise  not  any  counsel  that  is 
profitable. 


RULE  IV. 

tVhen  a  tfoubt  is  resolved  in  the  Entrance  of  an  Jction$  ufe 
must  judge  of  our  Action  afterwards  by  the  same  Measures 
as  before:  for  he  that  changes  his  Measures,  turns  his  Doubt 
into  a  Scruple. 

The  reason  of  the  rule  is  this,  that  wUcb  is  sufficient  for 
satisfaction  before,  is  sufficient  for  peace  afterwards.  A 
Christian,  in  the  diocese  of  Salainis,  being  faint  in  his  sto- 
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mach  before  the  reception  of  the  holy  sacrament,  disputes 
whether  he  may  take  a  cordial  or  a  glass  of  wine.    Upon 
inquiry,  he  is  told,  that  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament  '  Yif» 
gine  iMdiva/  *  fasting,'  is  a  custom  of  the  church  later  than 
the  times  of  the  apostles,  as  appears  by  the  Corinthian  usages 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul;  that  it  having  no  authority  but 
custom,  no  sanction  but  a  pious  fancy,  and  a  little  proportion 
and  analogy  of  reverence,  it  ought  to  yidd  to  the  elicit  acts 
of  charity :  upon  this  account  he  being  satisfied  drinks  a 
little,  is  well,  and  communicates  with  health,  and  joy,  and 
holiness.     But  afterwards  reflecting  upon  what  he  had  done, 
he  begins  to  fear  he  had  not  done  well ;  that  he  had  done 
against  the  customs  of  the  church,  that  it  was  at  least  in^ 
firmity  in  him,  and  upon  what  account  with  God  that  should 
be,  whidi,  in  his  own  most  gentle  sentence,  was,  at  least, 
infirmity,  he  knew  not ;  and  twenty  other  little  things  he 
Aought  of,  which  signified  nothing,  but  did  something, — they 
meant  no  good,  but  did  great  evil :  and  finding  himself  got 
into  a  net,  he  calls  for  help,  but  is  told  that  he  must  get  out 
of  it  by  the  same  way  that  he  came  in,  and  that  which  was 
the  sufficient  cause  of  his  doing  the  action,  was  sufficient 
also  for  the  justification  of  it,  and  let  him  confront  the 
reasons  which  introduced  the  action  against  these  flies  and 
little  pretensions  which  disturb  his  mind,  and  he  shall  find 
that  he  hath  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  debauching  and  prosti^ 
tuting  his  underatanding  to  such  trifles  and  images  of  argur 
ment:  for  let  a  man  look  to  his  grounds  when  he  begins  ta 
act,  and  when  he  hath  acted,  let  him  remember  that  he  did 
his  duty,  and  give  God  thanks.    For  if  any  just  cause  appear, 
for  which  he  ought  to  reprove  his  former  determination,  that 
just  cause  can  have  no  influence  upon  what  is  past,  if  the 
first  proceeding  was  probable,  and  reasonable,  and  disinterest. 
He  knows  something  which  he  did  not  know  before ;  and,  for 
the  time  to  come,  is  to  walk  by  this  newly  kindled  taper; 
but  if  he,  in  %h§  first  instance,  lyalked  by  all  the  light  he 
had,  he  is  not  jtie4  to  walk  it  oyer  ^gl^in:  for  as  God  will 
not,  of  a  child,  exact  the  prudence  and  cautions  of  a  man, 
but  in  eyery  age  expects  a  duty  answerable  to  the  abilities 
of  it ;  so  it  is  in  all  the  stages  of  our  reason  and  growin]^ 
understanding.    According  to  what  we  have^  and  not  ac* 
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cordiog  to  what  we  have  not,  we  shall  give  accounts.  This 
it  intended  to  prove«  that^  if  we  propeed  probably,  we  are  not 
tied  to  sorrow  and  repentance,  though  afterwards  we  find  a 
greater  reason  to  the  contrary ;  but  this  concludes  more  in 
the  present  question  of  scruple,  in  which  the  greater  proba- 
bility goes  before,  and  the  less  comes  after. 

But  the  rule  is  to  be  managed  with  these  cautions : 

1.  Take  heed,  that,  in  the  beginning,  we  do  not  mistake 
our  desires  to  have  it  done,  for  a  sufficient  warrant  that  it 
may.  For  if  we  enter  in  at  a  wrong  door,  or  at  the  windows, 
we  must  go  back,  and  cannot  own  that  entrance,  which  was 
like  a  thief,  or  that  action  which  was  done  with  more  craft 
than  prudence. 

2.  Be  not  too  easy  in  the  arguments  of  probation.  For 
although  in  actions  concerning  our  eternal  interest,  God 
expects  no  more  of  us  but  that  we  should  talk  by  the  mea- 
sures-of  a  man ;  yet  we  do  not  perform  our  duty  if  we  act  by 
the  measures  of  a  child  or  a  fool.  If  we  could  do  no  better, 
the  action  might  be  more  reprovable  than  the  man ;  but  if  we 
could  consider  better  and  wiser  than  when  we  reflect  after-r 
wards  upon  what  we  did  before,  and  find  a  fault  or  a  sin, 
a  negUgence  or  an  avoidable  error  in  the  principle,  we  canno^ 
from  thence  bring  rest  and  confidence  to  our  consciences. 

3.  Separate  your  question  as  much  as  you  can,  from  in- 
teresty^^that  your  determination  and  inquiry  be  pure ;  and  if 
more  arguments  occur  afterwards  than  did  in  the  first  in-* 
qoiry,  remember  that  it  was  well  enough  at  first,  if  it  was 
probable  enough;  and  for  the  rest,  pray  to  God  to  accept 
you,  if  you  did  well  and  wisely,-*  and  to  pardon  you  in  what 
was  done  amiss,  or  negUgently,  or  imperfectly* 


RULE  V. 


4  9crupulou$  Conscience  is  to  be  cured  by  Remedies  proper  to 
the  Disease,  and  Remedies  proper  to  the  Man. 

That  is,  there  are  some  advices,  which  are  directly  in- 
tei^led  for  the  lessening  the  scjruple, — and  some  others, 
wjiich  tal^e  away  the  scruple  by  curing  the  man,  and  taking 
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off  his  distemperature.  Those  which  are  directly  inteQded 
against  the  scruple,  besides  the  rules  before  jde^cHbed^  ^X9 
these : 

Remedies  against  the  Scruple. 

1.  Let  the  afflicted  and  disquiet  man  often  meditt^tis  of 
the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  and  how  his  justice  is  equity; 
and  his  judgments  are  in  mercy ;  that  he  judges  us  by'  what 
we  heartily  endeavour,  but  does  not  put  our  infelicities  into 
our  accounts  of  sins. 

3.  Let  him  be  instructed,  that  all  laws.  Divine  and  human, 
are  desirous  of  sweet  and  merciful  interpretations,  and  that 
of  themselves  they  love  to  yield  to  necessity  and  to  charity ; 
and  that  severity  and  exactness  of  measures  is  not  only 
contrary  to  the  goodness,  but  to  the  justice  of  God,  who 
therefore  will  pity  us  because  we  are  made  of  dust,  and  are 
a  lump  of  folly  and  unavoidable  infirmities ;  and  by  ^^ 
same  justice  by  which  God  is  eternally  angry  with  the  fidleo 
angels,  by  the  same  justice  he  is  not  finally  angry  with  man 
for  his  first  follies,  and  pities  all  his  unavoidable,  evils. 

3.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  charity  is  the  fulfilling  the 
law,  and  by  the  degrees  of  it  a  man  tends  to  perfection,  and 
not  by  forms  and  tittles  of  the  letter,  and  '  apices '  of  band-^ 
writing  or  ordinances.  And  that  if  he  loves  God  and  does 
his  best,  and  concerning  the  doing  his  best  makes  the  same 
judgments  real  and  material,  that  he  does  of  the  other  acw 
tions  of  his  life,  he  certainly  does  all  that  can  belong  to 
him,  and  all  that  which  can  be  wise  and  safe.  He  that  acts 
according  to  the  reason  of  a  man,  ought  to  have  the  coik* 
fidences  of  a  man ;  for  no  other  confidence  can  be  reason-* 
able.  That  is  charity,  that  we  do  carefully  and  wisely,  and 
follow  the  best  we  can. 

4.  Let  it  be  considered  that  to  incline  to  the  scruple,  and 
neglect  the  stronger  reason  that  stands  against  it,  is  to  takid 
the  worse  end,  it  is  to  do  that  which  must  seem  worse ;  and 
then  it  may  be  remembered,  that  if  die  man  is  afraid,  and 
troubled  with  the  trifle,  with  the  scruple,  when  he  hath 
stronger  reason  to  secure  him,  if  he  yields  to  the  scruple  axui 
neglects  the  stronger  reason,  the  neglect  of  that  will  run 
upon  him  like  a  torrent  and  a  whirlwind, — and  the  scruple,  oc 
the  bulrush,  will  not  support  his  building. 
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6.  Since  the  very  design  of  the  evangeUcal  coTenant  is, 
that  our  duty  be  demanded,  and  our  sins  accounted  for^ 
according  to  the  measures  of  a  man,  and  not  by  the  pro- 
portions of  an  angel ;  and  that  all  our  infirmities  and  ig- 
norances, and  unavoidable  prejudices,  are  taken  into  account, 
beside  the  infinite  remissions  on  God's  part, — it  will  follow, 
that,  by  this  goodness  of  God  and  a  moral  diligence,  and  a 
good  heart,  we  are  secured,  but  we  can  never  be  secured  by 
our  own  measures.  For  let  us  weigh  never  so  exactly,  we 
may  miss  grains  or  scruples ;  but  to  snatch  greedily  at  the 
little  over-running  dust  of  the  balance,  and  to  throw  away  the 
massive  ingots  that  sunk  the  scales  down,  is  the  greatest 
folly  in  the  world. 

6.  The  lines  of  duty  are  set  down  so  clear  and  legible, 
are  so  agreeable  to  reason,  ^o  demonstrable  upon  their  proper 
principles,  are  so  easy  and  plain,  that  we  need  not  run  into 
comers,  and  sneaking  by-lanes  to  find  it  out:  if,  by  little 
undiscemed  minutes,  we  were  to  stand  or  fall,  though  now 
there  are  but  few  that  shall  be  saved,  yet  but  a  few  of  those 
few  should  escape  eternal  death.  The  counsels  of  God  are 
not  like  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  double  in  their  sense,  in- 
tricate in  their  expression,  secret  in  their  meaning,  deceit- 
ful in  their  measures,  and  otherwise  in  the  event  than  they 
could  be  in  their  expectation.  But  the  word  of  God,  in 
the  lines  of  duty,  is  open  as  the  face  of  heaven,  bright 
as  the  moon,  healthful  as  the  sun's  influence;  and  this  is 
certainly  true,  that  when  a  thing  becomes  obscure,  though 
it  may  oblige  us  to  a  prudent  search,  yet  it  binds  us  not 
under  a  guilt,  but  only  so  far  as  it  is  or  may  be  plainly 
understood. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  scrupulous  conscience,  it  is  not  the 
thing  so  much  that  troubles  the  mind,  as  the  indisposition  of 
the  part;  the  man  hath  a  vicious  tenderness;  it  is  melan- 
choly and  fear :  and  as  every  accident  can  trouble  the  miser- 
able, so  every  fancy  can  affiright  the  timorous ;  the  chiefest 
remedies,  therefore,  must  be  by  applications  to  the  man,  to 
cure  his  distemper ;  and  then  the  scruple  wiil  work  no  more 
than  its  own  activity  will  enable  it,  and  that  is  but  little 
and  inconsiderable. 
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Advices  to  the  scrupulous  Man. 

1.  The  case  of  the  scrupulous  man  is  full  of  variety ,  or 
uncertainty :  so  that  it  is  as  easy  to  govern  chance,  and  to 
give  rules  to  contingency  as  to  him.  In  all  other  cases 
there  is  a  measure  and  a  limits  and  therefore  a  remedy  can 
be  proportioned  to  it ;  but  in  this,  fear  is  the  disease,  and 
that  alone  is  infinite ;  and  as  it  commences  oftentimes  ^eithout 
cause,  so  it  proceeds  without  limit.  For  by  what  reason  it 
entered  in,  by  the  same  it  may  grow ;  that  is,  without  any 
cause  at  all  it  may  increase  for  ever.  But  for  the  remedy, 
this  is  considerable;  that  the  worse  it  is,  the  better  it 
may  be  remedied,  if  we  could  consider.  For  when  fear  is 
grown  so  big  that  it  is  unreasonable,  the  cure  is  ready  and 
plain,  that  it  must  be  laid  aside  because  it  is  intolerable, 
and  it  may  because  it  is  unreasonable.  When  it  comes  from 
a  just  cause,  that  just  cause  is  usually  the  limit  of  it:  but 
when  it  is  vast  and  infinite  it  hath  no  cause,  but  weakness, 
and  it  appears  enough  in  the  instances ;  for  the  scrupulous 
man  fears  concerning  those  things,  where  he  ought  to  be 
most  confident;  he  fears  that  God  is  angry  with  him  for 
not  doing  his  duty,  and  yet  he  does  whatsoever  he  can 
learn  to  be  his  duty.  This  is  a  complication  of  evils,  as 
melancholy  is  of  diseases.  The  scrupulous  man  is  timorous, 
and  sad,  and  uneasy,  and  he  knows  not  why.  As  the  me- 
lancholy man  muses  long,  and  to  no  purpose,  he  thinks 
much,  but  thinks  of  nothing ;  so  the  scrupulous  man  fears 
exceedingly,  but  he  knows  not  what  nor  why.  It  is  a 
religious  melancholy;  and  when  it  appears  to  be  a  disease 
and  a  temptation,  there  need  no  more  argument  against  its 
entertainment.     We  must  rudely  throw  it  away. 

2.  He  that  is  vexed  with  scruples,  must  fly  to  God 
by  prayer  and  fasting,  that  this  lunacy  and  spirit  of 
illusion,  which  sometimes  throws  him  into  the  fire  and 
sometimes  into  the  water*,  may  be  ejected ;  and  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  ^  may  come  in  substitu- 
tion according  to  the  promise  so  often  recorded  in  the  holy 
Scriptures. 

*  Mark,  ix.  22.  **  JamcK,  i.  5. 
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3.  Let  the  scrupulous  man  change  the  tremblings  of  his 
spirits  to  a  more  consideraUe  object,  and  be  sure  if  he  fears 
little  things,  let  him  fear  great  diings  greatly;  every  known 
sin  let  him  be  sure  to  avoid,  little  or  great;  for  by  this  purity 
he  shall  seek  God^  and  the  things  of  God,  peace  and  trut}^ 
and  the  honesty  of  his  heart  will  bear  him  out  from  the  mis- 
chief, if  not  quit  from  the  trouble  of  the  scruple :  at  no  hand 
let  it  be  endured  that  he  should  think  this  disease  or  vicious 
tenderness  in  spirit  is  able  to  excuse  him  from  his  duty  in 
greater  things.  Some  scruple  at  an  innocent  ceremony,  and 
against  all  conviction  and  armies  of  reason  will  be  troubled 
and  will  not  understand;  this  is  very  bad; — but  it  is  worse 
that  he  should  think  himself  the  more  godly  man  for  bein^ 
thus  troubled  and  diseased,  and  that,  upon  this  account, 
he  shall  fall  out  with  government  and  despise  it ;  this  man 
nurses  his  scruple  till  it  proves  his  death;  and  instead  of 
curing  a  bile,  dies  with  a  cancer:  and  is  like  a  man  that 
hath  strained  his  foot,  and  keeps  his  bed  for  ease ;  but  by 
lying  there  long  falls  into  a  lipotfaymy,  and  that  bears  him  to 
his  grave. 

4.  Let  the  scrupulous  man  avoid  all  excess  in  mortifica- 
tions and  corporal  austerities,  because  these  are  apt  to  trouble 
the  body,  and  consequently  to  disorder  the  mind, — and  by 
the  prevailing  fond  persuasions  of  the  world  they  usually  pro- 
duce great  opinions  of  sanctity  and  ignorant  confidences  of 
God's  favour ;  and,  by  spending  the  religion  of  the  man  ii^ 
exterior  significations,  make  him  apt  to  take  his  measures 
from  imperfect  notices ;  and  then  his  religion  shall  be  scruple 
and  impertinency,  full  of  trouble,  but  good  and  profitable  for 
little  or  nothing.  **  Admiratione  digna  sunt,''  saith  Cardan  % 
**  quae  per  jejunium  hoc  modo  contingunt :  somnia,  super- 
stitio,  contemptus  tormentorum,  mortis  desiderium,  obstinata 
opinio,  insania:  jejunium  naturaliter  preeparat  ad  haec  omnia:" 
"  It  is  wonderful  to  consider  what  strange  products  there  are 
of  fasting :  dreams,  superstition,  contempt  of  torments,  de- 
sire of  death,  obstinacy  in  opinion,  and  madness;  to  all  these, 
festing  does  naturally  prepare  us." — And  concerning  St. 
Hilarion  it  is  reported  by  St.  Jerome  S  '*  Ita  attenuatus  fuit 

*  De  vcnin  varietate.  Lib.  viii.  c.  10.  <>  £pUt  lib.  iii. 
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jejimio  et  vigiliis,  in  tantom  exeso  corpore  ut  ossibus  vix 
hflBrebat:  unde  nocte  infantum  vagitus,  balatus  pecorum, 
mugitus  bourn,  yoces  et  ludibrta  dsBmonum/'  8ic.  ''  That  he 
W9Ji  80  lean  and  dried  with  fasting  and  watching,  that  his 
flesh  did  scarce  cleave  to  his  bones :  then  his  desires  and 
capacity  of  sleep  went  away,  and  for  want  of  sleep  he  must 
needs  grow  light-headed,  and  then  the  illusions  of  the  devil 
wene  prepared  and  certain  to  prevail ;  then  his  brains  crowed» 
aod  he  heard  in  the  desert  children  crying,  sheep  bleating, 
bolls  lowing,  and  rattling  of  chains,  and  all  the  fantastic  noises 
raised  by  the  devil.'^-^Much  to  the  same  purpose  is,  by  St. 
Athanasius,  reported  of  St.  Anthony.  It  was  this  excess 
that  made  St.  Jerome  so  scrupulous  in  reading  of  Tully's 
orations;  it  was  not  an  angel,  but  his  own  dreams  that 
whipped  him  from  making  and  reading  good  Latin  and  good 
sense.  Ailer  long  fasting  it  was  that  St.  Oulslach,  of  Cro-» 
wald,  fought  with  the  devil;  and  such  irregular  austerities 
h$,v^  been,  in  dl  ages  of  superstition,  the  great  instrument  of 
^atan,  by  which  his  illusions  became  oracles,  and  religion 
was  changed  into  superstition,  and  the  fear  of  God  into 
timorousness,  and  inquiry  into  scruple. 

§.  Let  the  scrupulous  man  interest  himself  in  as  few 
questions  of  intricate  dispute,  and  minute  disquisition,  as  he 
can ;  they  that  answer  fewest,  do  commonly  trouble  them- 
ftelves  with  most.  Curious  questions  may  puzzle  every  man, 
)>ut  (hey  can  profit  no  man,  they  are  a  certain  disturbance, 
t|iey  are  rebels  in  the  kingdom  of  the  inner  man ;  they  are 
jiist  the  same  things  in  speculation  which  scruples  are  in 
practice,  and  therefore  because  notice  properly  tends  and 
directs  to  action,  the  increase  of  them  will  multiply  these. 
Avoid  them  therefore ;  for  not  these,  but  things  practical, 
are  the  hinges  of  immortality;  but  the  other  break  the 
peace  pf  the  superior  faculties,  they  trouble  the  under- 
ftanding  and  afflict  the  conscience  and  profit,  or  instruct 
9P  man. 

6.  He  that  would  cure  his  scrupulousness,  must  take 
OEure  that  his  religion  be  as  near  as  he  can  to  the  measures 
and  usages  of  common  life.  When  St.  Anthony  was  troubled 
with  a  scrupulous  conscience,  which  so  amazed  him,  that 
k^  thought  it  was  impossible  for  him  ever  to  arrive  at  heaven, 
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an  angel  came  to  him  in  the  likeness  of  an  hermit,  or  rather 
an  hermit  spake  to  him  like  an  angel,  and  said,  '*  Nunc  pau- 
lulum  laborando  manibus,  nunc  genibus  flexis  orando,  deinde 
eorpus  reficiendo,  post  quiescendo,  et  nirsns  iterum  operando, 
Antoni,  sic  fac  tu  et  salvus  eris  :*'  '*  Sometimes  labour  with 
thy  hands,  then  fall  on  thy  knees  and  pray,  then  refresh  thy 
body,  then  sometimes  rest,  and  then  labour  again ;  and  so 
thou  shalt  be  saved." — Let  us  take  care  that  our  religion  be 
like  our  life,  not  done  like  pictures,  taken  when  we  are 
dressed  curiously,  but  looking  as  the  actions  of  our  life  are 
dressedy — that  is,  so  as  things  can  be  constantly  done,  that 
is,  that  it  be  dressed  with  the  usual  circumstances,  imitating 
the  examples,  and  following  the  usages  of  the  best  and  the 
most  prudent  persons  of  his  communion ;  striving  in  nothing 
to  be  singular,  not  doing  violence  to  any  thing  of  nature, 
unless  it  be  an  instrument  or  a  temptation  to  a  vice.  For 
some  men  mortify  their  natures  rather  than  their  vicious 
inclinations  or  their  evil  habits,  and  so  make  religion  to 
be  a  burden,  a  snare,  and  an  enemy.  For  in  scrupulous^ 
that  is,  in  melancholy  persons  nature  is  to  be  cherished 
in  every  thing  where  there  is  no  danger,  that  is,  where 
she  is  not  petulant  and  troublesome.  Such  men  have 
more  need  of  something  to  repair  their  house,  than  to 
lessen  it. 

7.  Let  the  scrupulous  man  take  care,  that  he  make  no 
TOWS  of  any  lasting  employment.  For  the  disease  that  is 
already  within,  and  this  new  matter  from  without,  will  cer- 
tainly make  new  cases  of  conscience,  and  new  fears  and 
scruples  upon  the  manner,  and  degrees,  and  circumstances 
of  performance.  Therefore,  whatever  good  thing  they  in- 
tend, let  them  do  it  when  they  can,  when  it  is  pleasant,  when 
it  is  convenient,  and  always  reserve  their  liberty.  For  be- 
sides that  to  do  otherwise  must  needs  multiply  scruples,  it  is 
also  more  pleasing  to  God,  that  we  make  our  services  to  be 
every  day  chosen,  than  after  one  general  choice  of  them,  to 
have  the  particulars  done  and  hated. 

8.  But  that  I  may  sum  up  many  particulars  in  one.  The 
scrupulous  man  must  avoid  those  companies,  and  thdse 
employments,  and  those  books  from  whence  the  clouds  arise, 
especbdly  the  books  of  ineffective  and  fantastic  notion,  Boxk 
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94  ar0  legends  of  saints,  ridiculously  and  weakly  iuvented^ 
furnished  out  for  ideas,  not  for  actions  of  common  life,  with 
dreams  and  false  propqsitions;  for  the  scrupuldus  and  fearful 
will  easily  be  troubled^  if  they  find  themselves  fall  short  of 
those  fine  images  of  virtue  which  some  men  describe,  that 
they  might  make  a  fine  picture,  but  like  nobody.  Such 
also  are  the  books  of  mystical  theology,  which  have  in  them 
the  most  high,  the  most  troublesome,  and  the  most  mys^ 
terious  nothings  in  the  world,  and  little  better  than  the 
effluxes  of  a  religious  madness. 

9.  Let  the  scrupulous  man  endeavour  to  reduce  his  body 
into  a  fair  temper,  and  enkindle  in  his  mind  a  great  love 
and  high  opinions  of  God  and  God's  mercy,  and  by  proper 
arts  produce  joy  in  God,  and  rejoicings  in  the  Spirit;  let  him 
pursue  the  purgative  way  of  religion,  fight  against  and  extir- 
pate all  vicious  habits  and  evil  customs,  do  the  actions  of 
virtue  frequently  and  constantly,  but  without  noise  and  out- 
cries, without  affectation  and  singularity.  That  religion  is 
best  which  is  incorporated  with  the  actions  and  common 
traverses  of  our  life ;  and  as  there  will  be  some  foolish 
actions,  so  there  will  be  matter  for  repentance ;  let  this 
humble  us,  but  not  amaze  us  and  distract  us. 

10.  Let  all  persons  who  are  or  use  to  be  thus  troubled  with 
flies,  and  impertinencies  of  reason  and  conscience,  be  care- 
fully and  wisely  instructed  in  those  practical  propositions 
which  are  the  general  lines  of  life,  which  are  the  axioms 
of  Christian  philosophy,  which  like  the  rules  of  law  have 
great  influence  in  many  virtues,  and  have  great  effect  to- 
wards perfection.  For  the  more  severe  the  rules  are,  the 
more  apt  they  are  to  be  the  matter  of  scruple,  when  they  are 
not  understood  in  their  just  measures.  Such  as  are.  It  is 
the  part  of  a  good  mind  to  acknowledge  a  fault  where 
there  is  none:— Not  to  go  forward  is  to  go  backward: — 
He  that  loves  danger  shall  perish  in  danger:  —  Hold  that 
which  is  certain,  and  let  go  that  which  is  uncertain. — 
There  are  many  more,  of  which  I  am  to  give  accounts  in 
the  next  book,  and  from  thence  the  scrupulous  may  derive 
assistances. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  scruples,  I  on  purpose  decline 
the  considering  of  it  here,  because  either  every  thing,  or 
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nothing  of  it,  is  to  be  handled.  A  scruple  may  aris^  h> 
the  doing  of  every  duty,  in  the  remembrance  of  every 
action;  and  to  stop  one  gap,  when  the  evil  may  enter  in 
at  five  hundredi  I  did  suppose  not  to  be  worth  my  labour. 
If  therefore^  reserve  every  thing  to  its  own  place,  being 
content  here  to  give  the  measures  and  rules  of  conscience 
in  its  several  kinds  and  differing  affections^  that  is,  in  all 
its  proper  capacities  which  can  relate  to  action. 
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OF  THE  LAW  OP  NATURE  IN  GENERAL. 


RULE  I. 

The  Law  of  Nature  is  the  universal  Law  of  the  World,  or  the 
Law  of  Mankind^  concerning  common  Necessities  to  which 
we  are  inclined  by  Nature,  invited  by  Consent^  prompted  by 
Reason,  but  is  bound  upon  us  only  by  the  Command  of  God. 

"Earu  aoi  Tp2  6p6a}ifjUQV  yivioTistv  rt  vofiog  fucMog,  hoi  ri  ra  rUg  isurt^iH 
crtmf,  said  the  apostolical  constitution  * ; ''  Be  careful  to  under- 
stand what  is  Uie  law  natural,  and  what  is  superinduced  upon 
it/'  The  counsel,  abating  the  authority  and  reverence  of 
them  that  said  it,  is  of  great  reasonableness.  For  all  men 
talk  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  all  agree  that  there  is  such 
a  material  law  which  some  way  or  oth^r  is  of  the  highest 
obligation ;  but  because  there  are  no  digests  or  tables  of  this 

*  ConstiU  Apost.  lib.  i.  c.  6. 
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law,  men  have  not  only  differed  about  the  number  of  them, 
and  the  instances  themselyes,  but  about  the  manner  of  draw- 
itig  them  forth,  and  making  the  observation :  whereas  if  the 
law  of  nature  were  such  a  thing  as  it  is  supposed  generally, 
these  differences  would  be  as  strange  and  impossible,  as  that 
men  should  disagree  about  what  is  black,  or  what  is  yellow, — 
or  that  they  should  dispute  concerning  rules  to  signify  when 
they  desire,  or  when  they  hope,  or  when  they  love.  The 
purpose  of  the  present  intendment  will  not  suffer  me  to  make 
large  disputes  about  it,  but  to  observe  all  that  is  to  be  drawn 
from  it  in  order  to  conscience  and  its  obligation. 

The  Law  of  Nature. 

'  Jus  naturae,'  and  '  lex  naturse,'  are  usually  confounded 
by  divines  and  lawyers,  but  to  very  ill  purposes,  and  to  the 
confusion  and  indistinction  of  all  the  notices  of  them.   ^'  The 
right  of  nature,  or  'jus  naturae,'  is  no  law,  and  the  law  of 
nature  is  no  natural  right ^''    The  right  of  nature  is  a  perfect 
and  universal  liberty  to  do  whatsoever  can  secure  me  or 
please  me.    For  the  appetites  that  are  prime,  original,  and 
natural,  do  design  us  towards  their  satisfaction, — and  were  a 
continual  torment,  and  in  vain,  if  they  were  not,  in  order  to 
their  rest,  contentedness,  and  perfection.    Whatsoever  we 
naturally  desire,  naturally  we  are  permitted  to.    For  natures 
are  equal,  and  the  capacities  are  the  same,  and  the  desires 
alike ;  and  it  were  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  naturally  we 
are  restrained  from  any  thing  to  which  we  naturally  tend. 
Therefore,  to  save  my  own  life,  I  can  kill  another,  or  twenty, 
or  a  hundred,  or  take  from  his  hands  to  please  myself,  if  it 
happens  in  my  circumstances  and  power ;  and  so  for  eating, 
and  drinking,  and  pleasures.     If  I  can  desire,  I  may  possess 
or  enjoy  it:  this  is  the  right  of  nature.    '  Jus  natiu«,'  by 
'  jus '  or  '  right,'  understanding  not  a  collated  or  legal  right, 
positive  or  determined,  but  a  negative  right,  that  is,  such 
a  right  as  every  man  hath  without  a  law,  and  such  as  that 
by  which  the  stones  in  the  streets  are  mine  or  yours;  by 
a  right  that  is  negative,  because  they  are  '  nuUius  in  bonis,' 
they  ire  '  appropriate  to  no  man,'  and  may  be  mine ;  that  is, 
I  may  take  them  up  and  carry  them  to  my  bed  of  turf,  where 

■»  Valla  Elegaot.  lib.  iv.  c.  46. 
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the  natural,  wild,  or  untutored  man  does  ait.    But  this  is  not 
the  law  of  nature,  nor  passes  any  obligation  at  all. 
And  indeed  nature  herself  mcdces  not  a  law : 

Nee  natnra  potest  justo  secernere  miqnnni: 

• 

.'and  this  opinion  Carneades  did  express,  but  rudely,  and  waf 
for  it  noted  by  Lactantius.  He  said  there  wa^  no  law  of 
'nature.  But  Uie.  Christians,  who  for  many  ages  have  fol- 
lowed the  school  of  Aristotle,  have  been  tender  in  suffering 
such  expressions,  and  have  been  great  promoters  of  Aristotle's 
doctrine  concerning  the  to  fuciMov,  '  the  natural  law.'  But 
indeed  Aristotle  himself  in  this  was  various  and  indetermined. 
For  in  his  Ethics^  he  affirms,  that  some  thiiik  the  natural  law 
to  be  TO  fju¥  fio'Bt,  cmlvnTov  mm  vavraxou  riif  aurhv  tx^^  iwafuir  Sa^Trtp 
TO  ^i/g  MM  h^s  MM  h  Uiga^Mf  MMBt,  '*  Unalterable,  and  of  the 
same  force  every  where,  as  fire  bums  here  and  in  Persia;" 
and  yet  he  himself  makes  it  mutable,  and  that  is  not  the 
same  among. all  nations;  for  so  he  in  his  Rhetorics "*  says, 
I0T1  yoff  0  (Aavrtiorral  ri  yramsy  fuati  moivov  ^utaiov  mm  oSixoy,  Kqf¥ 
imfifMa  Moviuna  vpo^  aXXriXou^  ^,  /jmii  awOiMn,  that  "  SOlQ^,  do 
'divine ''(not  demonstrate)  "  that  some  things  are  just  or  unjust 
by  nature,  without  any  covenant  or  society;''  intimating,  that 
without  a  covenant  or  contract,  tacit  or  explicit,  there  can 
be  no  law:  and  if  it  depends  upon  contract,  it  must  be 
variable  as  necessity  and  contingency  together;  and  so  he 
f  affirms,  that  there  is  nothing  so  naturally  just  but  it  is 
variable ;  and  although  the  right  hand  is  in  most  men  the 
strongest,  yet  in  some  the  left  hand  is.  To  ^lavtfAnrtMiv  iiMMOf 
*rw  HoivSv  at)  Mar  ava?^iav  i^ri  riiv  tl^fjivm*.  "  Distributive 
justice  is  by  proportion ;"  and,  therefore,  it  is  variable ;  and 
in  nneral  he  affirms  of  all  justice,  to  it  Hmmov  ava?^w,  "  jus- 
tict  is  in  proportion  and  relation." 

'  For  justice  is  axxirftov  aya6ov,  that  is,  vfof  iTifoy,  a  rela- 
tive excellency,  and,  therefore,  must  suppose  society,  aiid 
a  paction  or  covenant.  For  "  a  man  cannot  be  unjust 
to  himself,"  or  to  his  own  goods,  which  are  absolutely 
in  his  power':   ovm  ianv  ai'txia  srfo;  aurov    and,  therefore. 


\' 


«  Lib.  ▼.  c.  7.  Wilkinion,  p.  f09.  *  Lib.  i.  c.  14.  How«M,  p.  60. 

•  Ktbio.  Kb.  ▼.  c.  4.  Wilkinson,  p.  19S.      '  Etiiie.  lib.  v. 
VOL.  XII.  o 
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jostice,  I  mean  that  tmiversal  virtue  that  contains  all  else 
within  it. 


is  a  virtue  that  hath  its  being  from  something  superindaced 
upon  nature.  Justice  is  natural,  as  all  virtues  are,  that  is, 
reasonable  and  perfective  of  our  nature,  and  introductive  of 
well-being :  but  nature  alone  hath  not  enjoined  it  originally, 
any  more  than  matrimonial  chastity  was  a  natural  law,  which 
could  not  be  at  all  before  Eve  was  created,  and  yet  our 
nature  was  perfect  before.  "  Justum  nihil  est  non  constituta 
lege,"  ''  nothing  is  just  or  unjust  in  itself,  until  some  law^ 
of  God  or  man  does  supervene :  and  the  Sceptics  generally, 
and,  amongst  the  Dogmatics,  Aristippus  said,  that  nothing  is 
just  by  nature,  but  only  vofui  urn  i6si,  "  by  law  and  custom  ;*' 
which  in  what  sense  it  is  to  be  admitted,  I  shall  explicate  in 
the  following  periods : 

h  the  universal  Law  of  the  World. 

^O  woiiioi  vo/Mf,  so  Aristotle  calls  it** ;  ''  The  law  of  mankind^ 
— "  Commune  omnium  hominum  jus;**  —  so  Justinian^; 
which  is  not  to  b6  understood  of  all  men  in  all  things 
absolutely,  but  especially  of  all  wise  or  civil  nations  thai 
communicate  w'th  each.  Lucretius'^  restrains  it  to  neigh- 
bours. 

Tone  et  wiidtfMB  coeperqnt  jonscre  hmbenteU 
PfalitiUMl  mm  ^9  i»ee  ktdtre,  tott  Tiolare. 

But  many  nations  have  thought,  and  some  think  so  stilly 
that  they  may  hurt  stranger  people,  the  possessors  of  far 
distant  countries,  barbarous  and  savage  people :  the  Romans, 
who  were  the  wisest  of  all  nations,  did  so. 

Si  qoU  sinns  abditof  «ltim, 

Siqiia  forct  telloi,  qa«  fblyom  mittfret  aomin, 
HottiB  erati. 

**  All  people  whom  they  called  barbarous,  or  whom  they 
found  rich,  were  their  enemies.'' 


f  TheogDit:  Guitford,  Poet.  Mto.  Gr.  page  fl7. 

^  Rhetor,  lib.  i.  c.  11.  *  Lib.  iz.  ff.  de  Jare  et  Jattitia. 

^  ▼.  lOiS.  Eietetadt,  page  tS7. 

*  Petr.  Arb.  sect.  czix.  Antooini,  |iage  963.  • 
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But  there  are  some  laws  of  nature  which  belong  to  all 
absolutely,  to  whom  any  notice  of  the  true  God  and  of  good 
manners  is  arrived ;  particularly  those  which  belong  to  com- 
mon religion :  but  in  the  laws  of  justice,  the  law  of  nature  is 
more  restrained ;  because  it  does  not  only,  like  the  laws  of 
religion,  suppose  some  communications  of  command  from 
Ood,  but  some  intercourse  with  man;  and,  therefore,  are 
obligatory,  or  extended  in  proportion  to  the  proximity  and 
communication.  But  the  law  taken  in  its  integrity,  or  ac- 
cording to  its  formal  reason,  is  the  law  of  all  mankind ;  for 
all  men  in  all  things  are  bound  to  it. 

Concerning  some  common  Necessities. 

This  describes  the  matter  and  body  of  natural  laws. 
For  there  is  nothing  by  which  the  laws  are  denominated 
natural  more  than  by  this,  that  they  are  provisions  made  for 
the  natural  necessities  of  mankind ;  such  are,— To  do  as  we 
would  be  done  to;  —  To  perform  covenants;  —  To  secure 
messengers  of  peace  and  arbitrators  ;•» To  be  thankful  to, 
our  benefactors ; — and  the  like :  without  these  a  man  cannot 
receive  any  good,  nor  be  safe  from  evil. 

By  this  relation,  and  interchanging  reason,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  these  laws  should  be  distinguished  from  all 
others,  because  these  and  their  like  proceed  from  the  same 
{Nrinciple,  are  restrained  by  the  same  {Penalties,  written  in  the 
same  tables,  haVe  the  same  necessitjl^iBid  do  suppose  some-^ 
thing  superadded  to  our  nature;  and,  therefore,  that  these 
and  their  like  are  natural,  and  the  others  are  not,  must  be  by 
relation  to  the  subject  matter. 

For  in  these  cases  and  the  like,  when  that  which  is  pro« 
itable  is  made  just, — then  that  which  is  natural  is  made  a 
law ;  that  is,  when  the  law  tends  to  the  same  end  whither 
nature  tends,  when  the  faculty  or  appetite  is  provided  for  by 
obedience  to  a  law,  then  the  law  is  called  natural.  For 
since  all  good  and  just  laws  are  profitable,  they  are  laws, 
civil,  or  religious,  or  natural,  according  as  they  serve  the 
end  of  the  commonwealth,  or  of  the  reUgion,  or  of  nature. 
This  is  evident  in  the  code  of  the  Mosaic  law,  where  all 
laws,  being  established  by  God  under  the  same  prince,  could 
have  no  difference  but  by  their  subject  matter;  au4  when 
they  did  lie  in  one  body,  to  separate  one  from  the  other  by 
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proper  appellatives  was  not  easy,  but  by  their  manner  of 
doing  benefit,  and  their  material  relations. 

To  which  we  are  inclined  by  Nature. 

That  which  is  usually  called '  the  law  of  nature/  is,  of 
itself,  BOthiog  else  but  '  convenientia  cum  natura  rationali/ 
'  a  conaonancy  to  natural  reason  and  being.'  Some,  in  draw- 
ing the  tables  of  the  natural  law,  estimate  those  only  to  be 
natural  laws  which  are  concerning  appetites  and  actions 
ootoimon  to  man  and  beast.  "  Jus  naturale  est,  quod  natura 
Qinnia  animalia  docuit;"  said  Ulpian"*:  "  That  is  the  law  of 
nature,  which  is,  by  nature,  taught  not  only  to  men,  but  even 
to  beasts  4"  for  they  also  are  under  her  power, 

Magnis  agitant  snb  legibtis  svam. 

The  same  definition  is  also  given  by  Aquinas,  and  many 
Ittwyera  after  Justinian  \  and  almost  all  divines  after  Aquinas ; 
bat  Laurentius  Valla  "*  will,  at  no  hand,  endure  it :  ''  Nam 
JOB  naturale  dicere  quod  natura  omnia  animalia  docuit, 
ridiculum :"  *'  It  is  ridiculous  to  affirm  that  to  be  the  law  of 
nature,  which  nature  teaches  to  all  living  creatures ;"  such 
as  are,  conjunction  of  sexes  for  conservation  of  the  kind, 
Bursing  and  educating  children,  abstinence  from  some  certain 
mixtures  and  copulations,  abhorring  the  conjunction  of  some 
very  near  persons.  Concerning  which  it  is,  therefore, 
certain,  that  though  the  matter  of  these  laws  is  hugely 
agreisable  to  nature,  and  some  of  them  are  afterwards  made 
i^to  laws,  and,  for  their  matter  sake  and  eariy  sanction,  are 
justly  called  natural  (as  I  have  otherwhere  discoursed  '),  yet 
they  are  made  laws  in  nature  only  '  dispositivV  that  is,  by 
Batore  they  are  made  candidates  of  laws,  they  are  prepared 
by  nature,  but  completed  by  God  in  other  ways  than  by .  our 
nature  and  creation. 

The  reason  is,  because  that  which  is  natural  is  one,  but 
these  laws  admit  variety ;  and  amongst  wise  nations,  in  several 
cases,  have  and  have  not  obligation.  The  religious,  and  the 
priests,  and  wise  men  among  the  Persians,  did  not  account 
thems^ves  bound  by  all  these,  as  I  shall  discourse  in  the 


■  Lib.  i.  ff.  de  Jattitia  et  Jare.  ■  1.  s»  q.  104.  art  t. 

•    Elt|ttt.  c.  4S.  9  8tte  Great  ExMplsr. 
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followiag  numbers ;  and  yet  Ihey  were  thien  to  be  reckoaed 
amongst  the  wisest  men  in  the  world,  because  of  tlieir  geeak' 
empire  and  government,  which,  by  reason  of  their  great 
necessities  and  communications  with  mankind,  cannot  be 
done  without  its  proportion  of  wisdom.  But  if  nature  did 
make  these  into  a  law,  that  is,  if  it  comes,  by  creation,  a^gd 
from  thence  also  the  penalty  and  coercion  is  derived  (for 
without  these  there  is  no  law),  then  it  were  impossible  tha 
wise  Persians  should  think  it  commendable  to  do  that  whick 
others  called  abominable,  since  in  all  those  things  in  which 
they  do  a  thing  which  they  call  unlawful,  they,  as  other  men, 
felt  an  equal  sharpness  and  pungency  of  conscience. 

Bqt  Uiat  I  may  speak  closer  to  the  particular,  that  a 
thing  is  common  to  men  and  beasts  is  no  indication  of  a 
law  of  nature,  but  only  of  a  common  necessity,  instinct,  or 
inclination  respectively.  For  they  do  it  without  a  law,  and# 
therefore,  so  may  we,  unless  something  else  besides  natuire 
makes  it  a  law  to  us ;  for  nature  or  natural  desire  in  them 
and  us  is  the  same ;  but  this  desire  is  in  them  where  a  law 
cannot  be,  and,  therefore,  in  us  also  it  may  be  without  a  law; 
Blasts  do  all  they  can  do,  and  can  love,  and  are  no  more 
capable  of  law  than  of  reason ;  and  if  they  have  instincts  and 
inclinations,  it  is  no  otherwise  than  their  appetites  to  meat^ 
concerning  which  nature  hath  determined  all,  but  without 
proper  obligation :  and  all  those  discourses  concerning  the 
abstinence  of  beasts,  their  gratitude,  their  hospitality,  their 
fidelity,  their  chastity  and  marriages,  are  just  like  the  dis- 
courses of  those  that  would  make  them  reasonable.  More 
certain  and  true  is  that  which  was  said  of  old. 


"kp^diVi  /xh  tud  diif 9^  Ktd  elmwt  fnrtnm^, 


''  Fishes,  and  birds,  and  beasts  eat  one  another,  because  they 
have  no  justice  or  laws  amongst  them,*'  said  Hesi<^^|[  and 
the  like  is  in  Homer  **, 

And,   therefore,  although  it  is  a  good  popular  argument, 

^  Op.  #t  D.  ^6.  Gftisford,  p.  22.  '  IL  x- 1^* 
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irhich  is  med  tgainst  Rimatiind  coDJonctionSy  which  is  in  the 
Greek  qpigram  *, 


*'  Abstain  from  such  impurities^  for  the  very  beasts  preserre 
{heir  natural  customs  and  conjunctions  inviolate  ;**  yet  this 
is  an  infinitely  uncertain  and  fallacious  way  of  estimating 
any  particular  laws  of  nature,  because  it  may  as  well  be  said 
to  be  against  the  law  of  nature  to  be  drunk  as  to  be  in- 
cestuous, upon  this  account,  because  cows  will  drink  no 
more  than  to  quench  their  thii3»t :  and  although  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  beasts  were  put  to  death  if  they  were  instru- 
mental in  bestiality  or  murder,  yet  this  was  in  *  pcsnam 
Domini/  or  a  matter  of  dominion  over  beasts ;  and  the  word 
'  pcena/  or  '  punishment/  was  improper,  and  no  otherwise  to 
be  understood  than  that  of  Suidas,  in  his  story  of  Nicon,  whose 
statue  when  an  envious  person  had  whipped,  to  disgrace  his 
memory,  because  in  the  Greek  games  he  had  won  fourteen 
hundred  crowns,  the  statue  fell  upon  his  head  and  crushed 
him  to  death.  ToO  H  ol  weu^tf  hrtiiwa»  fivov  km  tji  ttxivt,  jmm  W 
Saaiot  HOTtmoma'av  a&riif  Mora  riv  wfiov  rov  A^omovto^  'AftnmW 
*'  His  sons  accused  the  statue  as  guilty  of  murder,  and  the 
Thasians  threw  it  into  the  sea ;  for  so  was  the  law  of  Draco, 
the  Athenian/'  mfopl{itv  fwtierrai  km  ra  of^Hfxfit,  **  to  banish 
every  thing  that  killed  a  man,  though  it  were  wood,  stones, 
or  hatchets/'  as  you  may  see  in  Demosthenes'.  These 
things  were  tragical  detestations  and  emblematical  prosecu- 
tions of  the  crime ;  but  the  men  were  wiser  than  to  bdieve 
it  really  a  punishment  to  inanimate  things.  The  same  is  true 
of  beasts  in  their  proportion^  whose  cruelty,  savageness,  or 
violent  revenges,  is  not  ueuda,  but  olwii  ftatua,  as  Origen  ■  calls 
it, ''  it  is  like  pravity  or  wickedness." 

This  thing  is  so  much  the  more  considerable,  because  it  is 
of  use  against  the  pretences  and  scruples  of  some  persons  in 
things  where  they  ought  to  be  confident.  St.  Jerome  says, 
that  beasts,  when  they  are  impregnated,  abstain  from  coition 
till  the  production  of  their  young,  and  that  this  they  do  by 


*  BniDck,  ¥01.  iii.  page  33.  <  Orat  contr.  Arittocratem. 

"  CMrtr.  Cdnun. 
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the  law  of  nature ;  now»  upon  this  account,  to  in^pose  a  law 
upon  mankind  to  do  so  too,  is  weak  and  dangerous.  Bu( 
yet  not  only  he  »,  but  Origen  ^,  St.  Ambrose  *,  and  Sedulius  ■, 
do  argue  to  the  same  purpose  upon  that  very  ground ;  most 
weakly  and  dangerously  exposing  married  persons  to  the 
greater  dangers  of  fornication,  and  depriving  them  of  all  the 
endearments  of  society,  not  considering  that  those  creatures, 
and  those  men  whose  custom  was  otherwise,  or  laws  difTerent, 
had  ^  vagam  libidinem,'  or  the  evil  remedy  of  polygamy. 
Beasts  indeed  are  so  ordered  by  nature,  but  without  a  law ; 
as  there  is  no  law  for  lions  to  «at  flesh,  or  oxen  grass,  but 
yet  naturally  they  do  it  A  beast  may  be  cruel  or  lustful,  or 
monstrous  and  prodigious  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  appetites ; 
but  not  injurious,  or  the  breaker  of  any  sanction,  or  laws  of 
justice.  There  may  be  "  damnum  sine  injuria  facientis 
datum/'  says  the  law^  and  it  is  instanced  in  beast^; 
^  Neque  enim  potest  animal  injuriam  fecisse  dici,  quod 
sensu  caret:'' — ''  A  beast  that  hath  no  sense"  (that  is,  no 
reason)  *'  or  perception  of  lawful  or  unlawful,  cannot  be 
said  to  do  an  injury;" — and  therefore  is  not  capable  of 
punishment,  because  he  is  incapable  of  a  law.  So  Justin 
Martyr,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of  the  questions  and  answers 
placed  in  his  works;  to  fxi  fauximri  srfolcw;  iio^ox^fiir  rm 
ioJiym  naii  fia-iif,  oOm  S<rrtv  tihoyoit.  "  It  is  unreasonable  to  exact 
of  beasts  the  obliquity  of  their  actions,  because  they  have  no 
reason ;"  it  is  therefore  as  unreasonable  to  make  the  law  of 
nature  to  be  something  common  to  them  and  us. 

If  it  be  repUed,  that  the  lawyers  and  philosophers  mean 
only,  that  these  material  instances,  which  are  common  to 
them  and  us,  are  the  particulars  of  the  law  of  nature,  an^ 
though  they  be  not  a  law  to  them,  yet  the  same  things 
which  they  do  naturally,  are  natural  to  us,  and  a  law  besides, 
that  is,  the  natural  law :  besides  that  this  is  not  usually  said 
by  them,  we  are  then  never  the  nearer  to  know  what  is  the 
law  of  nature  by  this  description  of  it,  for  all  things  which 
they  and  we  do,  are  not  pretended  to  be  laws ;  as  eating  and 
sleeping;  and  therefore,  by  what  measure  any  other  thing 
should  be  a  law  to  us,  because  they  and  we  do  it,  is  not 

>  Lib.  i.  contr.  Jotid.  '  Horn.  5.  »np.  19.  Genet, 

s  Lib.  i.  Comm.  sup.  Loc.  1.  *  In  cap.  5.  Epb- 

^  Lib.  i.  fL  i\  QoadrnpeSy  sect.  S. 
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tigiiified  by  this  definition,  or  any  explication  of  it  Let  us 
then  try  tfa«  other  measures  which  are  usual. 

* 

Invited  by  Consent. 

The  consent  of  nations,  that  is,  public  fame  amongst  all 
or  the  wisest  nations,  is  a  great  signification  of  decency  or 
i9deceQ^,  and  a  probable  indication  of  the  law  of  nature. 

9 

It  is  not  a  vain  noise,  when  many  nations  join  their  voices  in 
attestation  or  detestation  of  an  action ;  and  it  looks  as  if  it 
were  derived  from  some  common  principle,  which  seems 
either  to  be  nature,  or  contract;  and  then,  as  in  the  first 
case,  they  are  reasonable, — so,  in  the  second,  they  are 
directly  obligatory.  *'  Quod  apud  multos  unum  invenitur^ 
non  est  erratum  sed  traditum/'  said  TertuUian'';  Uke  that 
of  Heraclitus,  ra  Mm  faivofAiva  viaray — if  it  seems  so  to 
the  communities  of  mankind,  it  is  genuine,  and  natural,  and 
without  illusion. 

Now  this  is  true  up  to  many  degrees  of  probabiUty ;  and 
yet  it  is  rather  an  index  of  a  permission  of  nature,  than  of  a 
natural  obligation ;  it  tells  us  rather  what  we  may  do,  than 
what  we  must,  it  being  mbre  probable  that  all  nations  will 
not  consent  to  an  unnatural  thing,  that  is,  will  not  do  vio- 
lence to  nature,  than  that  whatsoever  they  commonly  act 
diould  be  a  necessary  law;  and  the  measures  of  nature,  or 
the  indication  of  her  sanctions;  and  yet  it  is  still  more 
probable  that  the  consent  of  nations  is  more  fit  to  be  iised'as 
a  corroborative  to  a  persuasion  or  a  kind  of  actions,  than  as 
Htkt  prime  motive  or  introduction.  Kf^rf^TDv  Trarroi  oyd^diroi^ 
faina^M  ^wfOfMiKoiYoyrrai  roU  pnBnp^ofMvoi^,  said  Aristotle;  and 
*'  argumentum  est  veritatis  aliquid :  omnibus  videri,"  said 
Seneca ;  it  is  a  great  strengthening  and  a  powerful  prevailing 
argument  to  have  all  men  consent  to  our  opinions  and  pro- 
positions. But  it  is  in  many  moral  instances  as  it  is  in  tke 
universal  opinion,  which  all  mankind  hath  concerning  jewels, 
where  they  consent  no  man  knows  how,  or  why :  and  no 
man  can  give  a  rational  account  why  so  great  value  should 

*  Hcsiod,  Op.  761.  Gaisford,  p.^r.  *  Dc  prttrip! 
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be  Bet  upon  a  diamond,  but  because  it  looks  prettily  and  iff 
lasting :  and  so  there  are  in  nature  decencies  and  lasting 
proportions  in  moral  instances  between  the  conscience  and 
the  action ;  but  yet  as  there  is  no  proper  and  effective  use- 
fulness in  diamonds  towards  the  life  of  man,  so  neither  is 
therein  many  instances  in  which  the  consent  of  mankind  is 
very  general.  And,  therefore,  this  is  very  far  short  of  a  law, 
and  is  no  certain  token  of  a  permissive  right  of  nature/ much 
less  of  a  law  or  obligation.     For, 

1.  Whole  empires  have  been  established  and  united  by 
violence,  and  have  laws  given  to  them,  and  they  received 
them  in  pursuance  of  the  conqueror's  interest,  and  their 
educations  have  been  formed  accordingly.  Ninus  formed 
the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  his  son  was  flattered  into. the 
reputation  of  a  god,  and  all  the  nations  under  that  sceptre 
consented  to  the  worship  of  Belus ;  and  all  the  nations  with 
whom  these  men  conversed,  imitated  the  manners  of  the 
5  princeps  populus/  and  in  their  banquets,  the  most  modest 
of  their  women  used  to  strip  themselves  stark  naked ;  and  jt 
was  counted  no  indecency,  but  she  was  rude  and  uncivil, 
that  did  not. 

2.  There .  are  some  nations  so  wholly  barbarous  and 
brutish  in  their  manners,  that  from  their  consent  we  can 
gather  nothing  but  thorns  and  wild  briers :  they  are  the 
words  of  Poiphyry,  i(  Sv  oO  wpoayiHBi  .rou^  eifyvufjLova;  rrif  avBfciTrtynf 
Mena^ih(r^ou  piato)^,  *'  from  whom  we  must  not  learn  to  belie 
and  abuse  the  fair  inclinations  and  sentences  of  human 
nature.''  And  therefore,  if  we  go  to  account  by  the  consent 
of  nations,  we  must  thrust  out  all  wild,  savage,  barbarous, 
and  untaught  people,  vofAifiov  edvtMv  eaTiv,  oi^x^  ro  fiapQa^£i%c 
ri  yap  roS  iOvoug  ovofia  vo/AHiuf  ttpnifxivov  yivuv  o'l/XXiiTmjKoy  em  vifAOif 
inraxtifuvuv,  said  Michael  Psellus  * ;  '*  We  must  into  the  account 
of  the  law  of  nations  take  them  only  who  are  subject  to  laws, 
the  well  mannered  people  only:"  but  then  this  also  will  be 
an  infinite  uncertainty.     For, 

3.  All  nations  to  the  Greeks  were   barbarous ;  to  the 
Romans  also,  all  nations  but  the  Greeks  and  themselves  : 
and  to  the  Jews  all  were  heathens,  which  to  them  signified 
Ae  same  thing  or  worse. 

4.  And  then  which  are  those  nations  whom  we  shall  call 

*  In  8ynapti  hL. 
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'  Moratiores/  wise  and  '  well  manoered  people  ? '  for  this  will 
depend  upon  our  own  customs ;  if  they  be  like  our  customs, 
our  laws,  and  manners  of  living,  then  we  approve  them ;  else 
we  condemn  them. 

6.  But  then  let  us  remember  also  that  civility  and  fair 
customs  were  but  in  a  narrow  circle,  till  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  beat  the  world  into  better  manners.  Aristotle  says^ 
that,  in  his  time,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus,  which  were 
very  near  to  Greece,  divers  nations  were  eaters  of  man's 
flesh,  such  as  were  the  Acheeans  and  Heniocbans,  and  divers 
amongst  the  Mediterraneans  were  worse  than  they. 

6.  The  greatest  part  of  the  world  were  undiscovered  till 
tiiis  last  age ;  and  amongst  them  the  '  Jus  gentium'  was  to 
sacrifice  one  another  to  daemons ;  for  aU  the  old  navigations 
were  by  maritime  towns,  and  the  in-lands  either  were  lellt 
alone  in  their  own  wilder  manners,  or  it  is  not  known  what 
civilities  they  had.  So  that  the  '  Jus  gentium'  must  needs 
have  been  an  uncertain  thing,  variable  and  by  chance, 
growing  by  accidents,  and  introduced  by  violence,  add 
therefore  could  not  be  the  measure  of  the  law  of  nature. 

7.  Add  to  these,  that  the  several  nations  of  the  world 
had  customs  of  their  own,  which  commencing  upon  uncertain 
principles,  have  been  derived  to  their  posterity,  and  retained 
with  a  religious  fancy ;  becoming  natural  and  proportionable 
to  their  fancies  and  their  fears,  and  they  would  rather  die 
than  do  an  act  of  violence  to  them,  and  believed  it  to  be  the 

^greatest  impiety  in  the  world  to  break  them.  Herodotas 
tells  a  full  instance  of  this  in  a  trial  made  by  Darius  to  the 
Indians  and  Greeks.  He  asked  the  Greeks,  *  what  they 
-would  take  to  do  as  the  Indians  did,  who  ate  their  dead 
parents*  and  friends,  and  accounted  it  the  most  honourable 
burial?  they  answered,  '  They  would  not  do  it  at  any  price/ 
And  when  he  asked  the  Indians, '  upon  what  conditions  they 
would  be  induced  to  bum  the  bodies  of  their  fathers,  and  not 
to  eat  them,'  they  desired  him  not  to  speak  to  them  of  any 
such  horrid  impiety  as  to  bum  their  fathers'  carcases,  and  to 
deny  to  them  the  honour  of  a  natural  burial  in  the  bowels  of 
their  dear  children. — iOog  Aai^n  '  Custom  is  the  genius' 
or  spirit  of  a  man's  actions,  and  introduces  a  nature,  a  facility, 
a  delight,  and  religion  itself.    Km  yif  to  adia^9¥,  iamif 

f  Lili.  Tiii.  Pdit.  o.  4.  f  In  Thslis,  99. 
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vt^viii^  ihi  yiynveur  o^ioy  yip  rt  to  SOog  ri  fio'tt*  iyyhs  ycif  rh 
wcMam^  rf  euti*  iari  2^,  li  /uv  fiffif,  rw  euti'  ri  it  iOog,  roi 
W9>xauu^^.  Custom  is  as  nature,  and  that  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  is  like  that  which  we  were  bom.  ''  For  that 
which  is  often,  is  next  to  that  which  is  always/'  It  is  nature 
which  is  always,  that  is  custom  which  is  frequent.  It  is 
possible,  that  nature,  in  many  things,  should  be  altered,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  that  custom  should,  in  any  thing ;  we  haye 
seen  and  heard  it  in  a  great  instance  in  a  few  ages  last  past. 
For  when  some  of  the  reformed  doctors,  by  their  private 
authority,  did  twice  attempt  it,  and  the  church  of  Rome  did 
twelve  times  publicly  endeavour  it,  to  get  the  Greeks  to 
forsake  the  customs  of  their  churches,  and  to  reform  them- 
selves by  their  copy, — they  were  all  repulsed;  and  if  the 
Ghreek  prelates  should  take  the  people  off  from  their  old 
customs,  besides  that  the  great  Turk  would  do  them  a  mis- 
chief for  complying  with  the  western  Christians  his  enemies, 
the  people  themselves  would  endanger  all  their  religion  and 
tarn  Turks,  if  they  once  did  learn  that  their  old  customs  were 
not  necessary  religion:  and  therefore,  they  chose  to  stick 
secure  in  their  religion,  though  allayed  with  some  errors, 
than,  for  the  purchase  of  a  less  necessary  truth,  endanger 
the  whole  religion  by  taking  the  people  off  from  their  '  jura 
gentb,'  the  '  customs  of  their  nation.' 

8.  Some  nations  do  refuse  to  admit  of  some  of  those 
laws,  which  others  call  '  the  laws  of  nature,'  and  such  which 
indeed  were  given  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 


Non  foedera  legmn 


Ulla  colnut,  placidas  aot  jora  teoentia  mentes*. 

And  excepting  the  care  of  children,  to  which  by  natural 
likeness  and  endearments  we  love  to  be  obliged,  and  so  less 
stand  in  need  to  be  tied  to  it  by  a  law,  excepting  this  I  say, 
to  which  beasts  also  do  as  well  as  we,  some  wise  persons 
have  observed  that  in  all  things  else  we  are  at  libei-ty,  that  is, 
naturally  tied  to  no  law. 

eFc  yk^  TIC  i^  Mndc  MfAm^  ^f*^it 
luU  dteiVf  ToSro  ^«y,  ^  o'a^Stt  ^t>«f, 

■>  Arist.  Rhetor.  I.  i.  c.  11.    Hoiwell,  p.  60. 

*  Val.  Place.  iY.  lOS.    Wagner,  p.  lOS. 

^  Eurip.  Dictji.  S.    Priesttey'a  Editioii  of  Kurip.  voL  viL  p.  604. 
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Bat  the  instances  will  make  greater  indication  of  this  than' 
any  man's  affirmative.  The  IdumsBans  are  thieves  and  mur- 
derers; and  wiH  not  believe  that  they  do  amiss :  the  manner 
of  their  nation  is  to  live  very  much  upon  robbery,  and  plan* 
dering  merchants ;  and,  in  Homer's  time,  there  was  a  nation 
of  pirates ;  otfu  a^oiov  iv  wetfa  wg  ^axaiotf  ro  XnmUiv^  a>Ji  tvioiw, 
said  the  scholiast  * ;  ''  They  thought  it  no  disparagement  to 
steal,  but  an  honourable  and  a  glorious  thing;"  and  it  is 
worse  now,  and  hath  been  growing  so  ever  since  Nimrod's 
time.  Men  account  it  lawful  to  kill  and  steal,  if  they  do  it 
by  nations,  by  companies,  and  armies,  and  navies :  and  Cato 
had  reason  to  complain,  "  Fures  privatorum  furtorum,  in 
nervo  atque  in  compedibus  setatem  agimt,  fures  publici,  in 
aiiro  atque: in  purpura;"-* and  particularly  A.  Gellius"'  tells 
of  the  Egyptians  that  they  allow  of  thefts ;  and  the  wiser 
LacedsBmonians,  a  sober  and  a  severe  people,  taught  their 
young  men  to  steal  without  covetousness ;  so  they  pretended, 
not  to  enrich  themselves,  but  to  encourage  them  to  fight  the 
better  by  plundering  well.  Pomponius  Mela"  tells  of  the 
Augitse,  a  nation  in  Africa  whose  custom  it  was  that  every 
bride  should  be  prostitute  to  all  comers  the  first  night,  and 
she  who  had  entertained  most,  was  most  honoured;  and 
Solinus*"  teUs  of  the  Garamantici,  that  they  know  no  mar- 
riages ;  and  therefore  children  only  own  their  mothers,  for 
they  can  hardly  guess  at  their  fathers.  And  indeed  the  old 
world  did  do  such  vile  things,  contracted  such  base  customs, 
so  delighted  in  wickedness,  that  as  they  highly  provoked 
God  to  anger,  so  they  left  it  impossible  to  judge  of  the  laws 
of  nature  by  the  consent  of  nations.  Catullus  complains 
severely  of  this  popular  impiety  : 

Sed  postquain  tellns  scelere  est  imbota  ncfluido, 
Jot titiamqne  omiies  copida  de  mente  fuganiDt; 
Perfodere  manos  frateroo  saognine  fratres ; 
Destitit  exstinctos  gnatus  lugcre  pareotes; 
Optavit  genitor  primevi  funera  gnati, 
Liber  at  innnpUe  potiretur  flore  novcrcae ; 
Ignaro  mater  substeroeot  se  impia  giiato, 
Impia  non  Yerita  est  divos  tcelerare  penatei ; 
Omnia  faoda,  iiefanda,  malo  peimuta  furore 
Jottificani  nolus  lueotem  aver tere  Deonim  v. 

*  See  Braatti's  Homer.  Odytf.  y/fS.  "  Lib.  xi.  cap.  IS.  ^ 

■  Lib.  i.  c.  8.  •  Cap.  4. 

9  Eptthal.  Felei  et  Thetidos.  CMi.^.    DocrtDg,  ToKt.  p.  34t. ' 
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'^  The  whole 'earth  grew  80  impure  and  degeAerous^  that 
they  drove  justice  from  them  as  their  enemy ;  brothers  washed 
their  hands  in  their  brothers'  blood;  the  sons  mourned  not 
at  their  father's  funeral ;  and  the  father  wished  the  death  of 
his  eldest  son,  that  he  might  lie  with  his  son's  wife;  the 
mothers  would  steal  secretly  into  the  embraces  of  their  sons ; 
and  they  feared  not  to  break  the  laws  of  hospitality,  or  cus- 
tom, or  nature,  or  societies." — Now  from  hence  it  will  be 
impossible  to  derive  our  customs,  and  so  to  suppose  them 
to  be  laws  of  nature,  which  are  openly  destructive  of  justice. 
And  upon  this  last  instance  it  appears  that  the  saying  of 
Polybius  will  be  of  no  use  to  us  in  this  question ;  hi  ii  ano^ 
VM  hf  TMg  Horra  ^io'iv  ixovo'i  /Aa)JiOv  to  ^icet^  mou  /mi  h  roTg  ht^^of^ 
fmoif.  That ''  for  the  laws  of  nature  we  must  seek  amongst 
them  that  live  according  to  nature,  not  amongst  them  whose 
natures  are  depraved  by  custom ;" — since  as  Andronicus  of 
Rhodes  was  wont  to  say,  **  He  lies  not  that  says  honey  is 
sweet,  though  a  sick  man  refuses  it  as  bitter  and  unpleasant ;" 
so  is  the  law  of  nature  perfect  and  immutable  in  those  nations 
who  are  endued  with  a  sound  mind  and  a  sober  judgment. 
Tliis  indeed  is  true,  but  how  this  can  be  reduced  to  practice, 
will-  be  found  inexplicable,  and  the  thing  itself  impossible, 
since  the  LacedsBmonians,  the  wisest  and  severest  amongst 
all  commonwealths,  permitted  such  natural  injustices,  and 
would  breed  children  upon  their  own  wives  by  strangers, 
that  they  might  have  a  good  and  a  handsome  breed. 

9.  Some  tyrants  have  made  laws  to  serve  their  lusts,  ot 
their  necessities ;  and  these  things  have  come  into  customs, 
and  laws  of  nations,  and  sometimes  have  been  suppressed, 
or  spent  in  desuetude.  It  was  the  case  of  Seleucus^,  who,  in 
the  necessity  of  his  son  Antiochus,  gave  him  his  own  wife, 
and  made  it  a  law  for  the  future,  which  thing  either  was 
instantly  disgraced  or  rejected ;  or  else  St.  Paul  had  not 
heard,  or  had  not  taken  notice  of  it ;  for  he  thought  it  such  a 
fornication  as  was  ^*  not  so  much  as  named  amongst  the  Gen- 
tiles, that  one  should  have  his  father's  wife :"  indeed,  it  was 
not  named '  inter  cordatiores,'  or  those  with  whom  he  had 
conversed ;  but  in  Syria,  and  iu  the  Pontic  kingdom  before 
his  time,  it  had  been  named,  and.  practised,  and  passed  into 

«  AppuMi  de  Bel..8jT. 
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a  law ;  and  yet  that  kingdom  consisted  of  two  and  twenty 
nations  of  distinct  languages.  There  was  another  instance 
like  it  spoken  of  by  Cicero  ^  that  a  woman  married  her 
daughter's  husband,  which  exactly  was  the  same  undeceucy 
and  incestuous  approach.  **  Nubit  genero  socrus,  auspicibua 
nuUis,  nullis  auctoribus,  funestis  ominibus.  O  mulieria 
scelus  incredibile,  et,  prsBter  hanc  unam»  in  omni  vita  inaudi^ 
tum !"  Something  like  St  Paul's  nm  oiXi  ofOfAoi^rtou^  but  yet 
somet'unes  it  was  done,  and  not  only  before  bis  time,  but 
long  after  this  monition  also,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Antonius 
Caracalla :  ''  Matrem  duxit  uxorem ;  ad  parricidium  junxit 
incestum:"  so  Spartianus.  Now  concerning  these  things, 
how  can  any  man  from  hence  take  an  estimate  of  the  law  of 
nature ;  for  this  cannot  be  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  bath 
in  it  so  unreasonable  and  unnatural  complications ;  and  yet 
by  what  rule  shall  we  judge  of  nature's  law,  since  the  wisest 
persons,  even  Socrates  and  Cato,  did  such  things  which  they 
thought  fit,  and  we  call  unreasonable, — for  they  gave  their 
wives  to  their  friends,  as  a  man  lends  his  beast  for  his  neigh- 
bour's use. 

10.  There  are  some  nations  so  used  to  a  rude  unmannerly 
pride  and  fierceness,  that  all  civility  seems  softness  and  effe- 
minacy. To  this  purpose  is  that  which  Tacitus*  reports  of 
the  son  of  Pbraates  the  Parthian,  who  being  bred  up  with 
Tiberius  and  efibrmed  into  the  Roman  civilities,  was,  by  the 
prince  his  friend,  sent  to  the  kingdom  of  Parthia ;  but  in  tha 
young  gentleman  Vonon  there  were  presently  observed  easi- 
ness of  access,  a  fair  civil  deportment  and  affability ;  ''  obvia 
oomitas :"  but  these  virtues,  being  unknown  to  the  Parthians, 
were  ''  nova  vitia ;"  and  because  they  were  unknown  to  their 
ancestors,  *^  perinde  odium  pravis  et  honestis,''  the  good  and 
the  bad  amongst  them  did  equally  detest  them. 

1 1 .  Some  nations  have  left  their  good  customs  and  taken 
up  bad,  and  have  changed  their  natural  reason  into  unnatural 
fioUies,  and  the  basest  sins  have  been  very  general ;  and  when 
Gjod  warned  the  Jews  to  take  heed  of  die  manners  of  their 
neighbour  nations,  he  enumerates  vile  lusts,  which  were  the 
m^onal  CQstoms,  for  which,  God  affirms,  that  he  ejected 
thqm  from  their  habitations. 

'  Ormt  pro  aocat.  $  5.  Beck,  voL  iii.  p.  14.     >  Aoosl.  Biotier.  lib.  ii.  $  f. 
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12.  Lastly,  there  is  no  consent  among  nations  in  their 
ctistoms,  nor  erer  was,  until  a  higher  principle  made  a  law 
and  tied  it  on  with  penalties ;  such  as  were  conquest,  neces* 
sity,  contract,  reputation,  decrees  of  princes,  or  the  laws  of 
God,  or  of  a  religion,  vofio^  mm  Hkh  avu  ueu  xotm  ^iftrai  Sio^- 
wifuva  ucu  oTFofao'O'Ofjiefa^,  and  neither  nation  with  nation,  nor 
man  with  man,  nor  a  man  with  himself  does  long  agree. 

Indeed  there  are  some  propositions  which  all  the  world 
agrees  upon,  such  as  are,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
that  there  is  a  God.  TaSra  o  'EAXni'  ^h^iy  mu  o  fiigCapoi  ySytt^ 
Mei  o'HTritpiTn^,  mm  6  Ba}^rrioft  mm  b  ao^of,  mm  b  aaofof^,  ''The 
Ghreek  and  the  Barbarian,  the  Epirot  and  the  maritime,  the 
wise  and  the  unwise,  agree  in  the  belief  and  profession  of  a 
Ck>d :"  but  when  these  things  come  to  manners  and  customs, 
they  differ  infinitely;  and  as  they  anciently  chose  several 
gods,  so  they  did  not  agree  in  the  manner  of  worshipping 
iheir  gods ;  some  they  worshipped  by  praises,  and  some  by 
railing,  some  by  giving  sacrifice,  some  by  throwing  stones ; 
and  so  it  was  in  other  things.  Some  were  observant  of  their 
parents, — and  some  knocked  them  on  the  head  with  clubs 
when  they  came  to  a  certain  age,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  iElian ; 
and  even  in  the  taking  care  and  educating  their  children,  in 
which  nature  seros  most  to  have  made  a  law,  and  signified 
it  with  the  consent  of  nations,  yet  even  in  this  also  there 
was  variety,  and  no  universal  law  naturally  established.  For 
some  nursed  their  children,  and  some  did  not;  sometimes 
.  they  were  left  to  their  mothers  without  any  provision  made 
by  their  fathers ;  sometimes  the  fathers  took  them  from  their 
mothers ;  but  however,  yet  this  cannot  be  properly  derived 
from  a  'jus  gentium ;'  for  if  it  be  a  right  or  a  law  at  all,  it 
is  a  *  lex  singulorum,'  it  *  belongs  to  single  persons  *  and  to 
families,  and  is  common  to  man  and  beast,  and  hath  a  ne- 
cessity in  nature,  as  it  is  necessary  to  eat  or  sleep,  and  is  as 
necessary  to  families  as  the  other  are  to  single  persons :  but 
where  there  is  a  necessity,  there  needs  no  law,  and  cannot 
properly  be  any. 

From  all  which  t  conclude  that  the  *  jus  gentium,'  the  law 
of  tuitions,  is  no  indication  of  the  law  of  nature' ;  neither 

<  Maxim.  Tyr.  Dissert.  1.  Davis,  p.  4.  line  %  from  the  bottom. 
"  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  1.  Davis,  pag.  6.  line  8  from  the  top. 
*  See  thel^efiice  to  the  Great  Exemplar,  n.  fS. 
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ind^d  is  there  any  'jus  gentium*  collectively  at  all ;  byt  only 
the  distinct  laws  of  several  nations ;  and»  therefore,  it  is  to 
be  taken  distributively ;  for  they  are  united  only  by  contract, 
or  imitation,  by  fear,  or  neighbourhood,  or  necessity,  or  any 
other  accident  which  I  have  mentioned.  And  in  those 
things  in  which  they  have  agreed  tacitly,  or  expressly,  they 
have  no  obligation  but  what  they  bring  upon  themselves,  as 
penalties,  forfeitures,  obloquies,  and  the  like:  which  they 
as  easily  shake  off  when  they  have  power,  and  when  it  is  for 
their  profit ;  and  we  see  it  in  those  who  have  killed  heralds 
or  ministers  of  peace  and  of  religion ;  which  we  say  commonly 
is  against  the  law  of  nations ;  that  is,  it  is  against  the  custom 
of  them,  because  to  do  so  is  to  no  purpose,  a  spleenish  in- 
effective malice ;  and,  therefore,  although  of  no  usefulness, 
and  consequently  seldom  done,  yet  it  hath  been  sometimes, 
and  no  punishment  follows,  and  therefore  it  is  no  law. 

Now  that  this  opinion  may  not  wholly  seem  new,  I  find 
something  of  it  affirmed  by  Constantinus  Harmenopulp^^ 
iOviMog  a  vofJLOf  sa-rh  urm  eOvoi  f  v,  n  idwi  xf  ^^^  riva.  "  The  l^W 
of  nations  is  that  which  one  or  more  nations  use;"— and.  he 
instances  in  not  marrying  their  nearest  kindred,  amongst  the 
Qreeks  and  SaursB  [Sarmatae,  I  suppose]  or  else  to  marry 
them  as  the  Persians  use.  But  this  only,  where  it  happens 
that  nations  do  consent  in  great  proportions,  it  confirms  our 
assent  to  the  law,  and  publishes  its  being  natural,  in  case 
that  of  itself  it  be  so. 

Prompted  by  Reason. 

Cicero  *  defines  the  law  of  nature  to  be, ''  Recta  ratio  nft- 
turse  congruens,  diffusa  in  omnes,  constans,  sempitama:" 
**  That  right  reason  which  is  consonant  to  nature,  which*  is  in 
every  one  always  and  the  same,  that  is  the  law  of  nature  :*' 
so  he,  and  from  him  Lactantius;  but  that  is  not  exacily^  true. 
Right  reason  is  the  instrument  of  using  the  law^*  of  natore, 
and  is.  that  by  which  together  with  the  conscience  (which  is 
all  reason)  we  are  determined  to  a  choice  and  prosecution  of 
it  ourselves,  or  to  a  willingness  of  obeying  the  obliging 
power,  rcifg  ^tlwf  vofMu^  uTrciixircu  Xoyta-fdiof^  mcu  iikoffriii  ayftm^ 
vo^  rivcToi*   ''  Reason  entertains  the  Divine  laws  of  nature, 

7  Lib.  i.  tit  1.  Proohir. 

■  De  Repobl.  ill.— PriesUey's  Cicero,  vol.  vii.  |>ifc  99S. 
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and  so  is  made  a  most  vigilant  Judge/'  said  HierocIesS^- 
This  is  that  which  distinguishes  us  from  beasts^  and  makes 
us  capable  of  laws : 


Separat  hoc  nos 


A  grege  matorom,  atqae  ideo  venerabile  soli 
Sortiti  ingeniom,  divinoraroqae  capaces, 
Atque  exercendis,  capiendUqiie  artibus  apti, 
Sensom  k  ccelesti  demissnm  traximus  arce^. 

But  reason  is  not  the  law,  or  its  measure ;  neither  can  any 
man  be  sure,  that  any  thing  is  a  law  of  nature,  because  it 
seems  to  him  hugely  reasonable ;  neither  if  it  be  so  indeed, 
is  it  therefore  a  law.  For  it  is  very  reasonable  that  eveiy 
man  should  choose  his  own  wife,  because  his  interest  is  the 
greatest :  that  every  man  should  suffer  as  much  evil  as  he 
does ;  that  a  man  be  not  punished  for  evils  that  he  cannot 
help ;  that  every  man  should  suffer  for  his  own  fault,  and  no 
man  for  the  fault  of  another ;  and  yet  these  are  not  laws 
in  all  places  where  they  are  reasonable.  Pythagoras  in  Laer- 
tius^  said  that  which  was  very  reasonable :  '*  Plantse  mansuetsB 
non  nocendum,  veluti  neque  animali,  quod  non  noceat  homi- 
nibuB ;''  **  A  mem  may  not  hurt  a  gentle  and  a  sweet  plant, 
much  less,  a  harmless  and  a  profitable  beast." — Truly,  it  is 
unreasonable  a  man  should :  but  if  he  does,  he  bveaks  no  law 
by  the  mere  doing  such  an  action.  For  reason  can  demon- 
strate, and  it  can  persuade  and  invite,  but  not  compel  any 
thing  but  assent,  not  obedience,  and  therefore  it  is  no  law. 

.  But  besides  this,  reason  is  such  a  box  of  quicksilver  that 
it  abides  no  where;  it  dwells  in  no  settled  mansion;  it  is 
like  a  dove's  neck,  or  a  changeable  taffata ;  it  looks  to  me 
otherwise  than  to  you,  who  do  not  stand  in  the  same  light 
that  I  do  :  and  if  we  inquire  after  the  law  of  nature  by  the 
rules  of  our  reason,  we  shall  be  uncertain  as  the  discourses 
of  the  people,  or  the  dreams  of  disturbed  fancies.  For  some 
having  (as  Lucian*  calls  it)  *'  weighed  reasons  in  a  pair  of 
scales,"  thought  them  so  even,  that  th^y  concluded  no  truth 
to  be  in  the  reasonings  of  men ;  or  if  there  be,  they  knew 
not  on  which  side  it  stood,  and  then  it  is,  as  if  it  were  not 

*  NeedhaiD,  p.  156|  uppermost  lincw  ^  Jov.  Sat.  15. 142. 

«  Loasol.  Tol.  ii.  p.  892.  *  Vit.  Anct.  c.  t7.  Bipont.  vol.  tji.  p.  114. 
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at  all ;  these  were  the  Sceptics :  and  when  Varro  reckoned 
two  hundred  eighty  eight  opinions  concerning  the  chiefest 
good  or  end  of  mankind,  that  were  entertained  by  the  wisest 
and  most  learned  part  of  mankind,  it  is  not  likely  that  these 
wise  men  should  any  more  agree  about  the  intricate  ways 
and  turnings  that  lead  thither,  when  they  so  little  could  agree 
about  the  journey's  end,  which  all  agreed  could  have  in  it 
no  variety,  but  must  be  one,  and  ought  to  stand  fair  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men,  and  to  invite  the  industry  of  all  mankind  to 
the  pursuit  of  it. 

And  it  is  certain,  that  the  basest  of  things  have  been  by 
some  men  thought  so  reasonable,  that  they  really  chose  it, 
and  propomided  it  to  others.  And  this  is  the  less  wonder, 
when  we  consider,  that,  in  defiance  of  all  the  consenting 
reasons,  and  faith  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  some  few 
single  persons,  wittier  than  folly,  but  not  so  wise  as  reason 
or  religion,  should  say  that  there  is  no  God :  such  were  Dia- 
goras  Milesius,  Theodorus  Cyrenaicus,  Protagoras :  and  it  is 
thought,  Lucian  also :  but  they  that  think  so,  must  also 
consequently  believe  that  nothing  is  dishonest  that  they  can 
do  in  private,  or  with  impunity.  Some  have  believed  that 
there  is  nothing  in  itself  just,  but  what  is  profitable :  so  did 
Carneades  (whom  I  before  noted  out  of  Lactantius),  and  so 
Aristippus. 

Now  here  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  this  inquest 
after  the  law  of  nature  by  the  proportions  of  reason,  we  must 
exclude  all  unreasonable,  brutish,  and  monstrous  persons. 
For.  first  the  question  will  return,  who  those  are  which  are 
unreasonable?  and  we  are  not  to  reject  the  opinion  upon 
pretence  it  is  unreasonable,  unless  we  first  know  some  certain 
measures  of  reason :  now  we  cannot  take  our  measures  of 
reason  from  nature ;  or  if  we  do,  we  cannot  take  the  measures 
of  nature  from  reason  ;  that  is,  if  we  call  men  unreasonable 
because  they  speak  unnatural  things,  then  it  most  be  certain 
that  what  is  natural  or  unnatural,  is  known  some  other  way 
thaA  by  the  proportions  of  reason ;  for  the  reason  being  mia- 
Uked  for  its  disproportion  to  nature,  the  laws  of  nature  mual 
be  foreknown,  and  therefore  are  not  be  proved  by  that  which 
comes  after :  besides  this,  I  say,  the  wisest  of  men  in  their 
professipn,  and  such  as  were  no  fools  in  their  persons,  ao  ftir 
as  can  appear  by  all  their  other  discourses,  have  believed  the 
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worst  of  crimes  to  be  innocent^  and  to  have  in  them  no 
natural  dishonesty.  Theodonis  allowed  of  sacrilege,  and  so 
do  thousands  who  at  this  day  call  themselves  Christians: 
Plato  allowed  adultery,  and  community  of  wives  ;  so  did  So- 
crates and  Cato.  Zeno  and  Chrysippus  approved  of  incest, 
and  so  did  the  Persians  :  so  that  we  may  well  say  as  Socrates 
to  Phsedon ;  '*  when  we  hear  the  name  of  silver  or  iron,  all 
men  that  speak  the  same  language,  understand  the  same 
thing :  but  when  we  speak  of  good  and  evil,  we  are  distracted 
into  various  apprehensions,  and  differ  from  each  other  and 
from  ourselves.'^  We  say  as  Pilate  said  of  truth,  '  What  Is 
truth?'  we  cannot  tell  what  is  true,  and  what  is  good,  and 
what  is  evil ;  and  every  man  makes  his  own  opinions  to  be 
laws  of  nature,  if  his  persuasion  be  strong  and  violent. 
Tertuilian'  complained  that  the  old  philosophers  did  so: 
*'  leges  naturse  opiniones  suas  facit  philosophia."  And  yet 
it  is  without  all  peradventure,  that  all  laws  which  are  com- 
monly called  natural,  are  most  reasonable  ;  they  are  perfective 
of  nature,  unitive  of  societies,  necessary  to  common  life,  and 
therefore  most  agreeable  to  reason.  But  if  you  make  ail 
^oXi^K  of  these,  and  reckon  backward,  yon  cannot  wisely 
and  demonstratively  reckon  from  reason,  or  consent,  or  na- 
tural inclinations,  up  to  natural  laws. 

But  the  last  clause  of  the  rule  finishes  this  whole  question. 

Bound  upon  us  by  the  Command  of  God. 

For  when  God  made  man  a  free  agent,  he  by  nature  gave 
him  power  to  do  all  that  he  could  desire ;  and  all  that  is  'jus 
natarale,'  *  a  natural  right  or  power :'  and  it  needs  no  in- 
stances ;  for  it  is  every  thing  he  could  desire  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and  pleasures,  and  rule,  and  possession :  but  the 
law  was  superinduced  upon  this.  Right  is  liberty,  but  law  is 
a  fetter ;  nature  is  free  to  every  thing  which  it  naturally  de- 
sires, TO  i^v^t^ov  TO  fjifi^ivog  irtrnfcoov,  aXXa  TTfarrstv  aic>M^  ra  iwouvra 
avra,  said  Dio  Chrysostomus :  '*  That  is  the  right  of  nature, 
to  be  free,  to  be  subject  to  no  law,  to  do  absolutely  what- 
soever pleases  us."  This  is  ^v<rixh  tvxifsia  (as  the  law  calls  it) 
svyyju^oua-a  Trpamiv  a  fioixBrai,  ^*  A  natural  liberty  permitting 
us  to  do  what  we  list/' — "  Libertatis  proprium  est,  sic  vivere 

^  Lib.  de  anima,  c.  f . 
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« 

ut  velis/'  said  Cioero*:  ''  It  is  not  liberty  unless  you  live  as 
you  please :''  but  servitude  is  not  by  nature,  therefore  liberty 
is^  For  where  nature  hath  an  appetite,  and  proper  ten- 
dency, it  cannot  deny  to  it  self  satisfaction;  whatsoever 
therefore  is  a  law  and  a  restraint  to  it,  must  needs  be  super- 
induced upon  it:  which  nature  herself  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  willing  to  do ;  and  nothing  had  power  to  do  but  God 
only,  who  is  the  Lord  of  nature. 

— —  lCf«|i^ 

'AvBfmria-i  ¥  Kami  llunv,  n  veXXov  ifla^n  f. 

It  was  God  that  gave  justice  to  mankind  :  he  made  justice 
by  his  sanction. — This  was  expressly  the  sentence  of  Cicero, 
speaking  of  the  law  of  nature :   "  Est  recta,  et  h  numine 
Deorum  tracta  ratio,  imperans  honesta,  prohibens  contraria^ :" 
and  again,  '*  Lex  vera  atque  princeps,  apta  ad  jubendum  et 
ad  vetandum,  ratio  est  recta  summi  Jo  vis  *."  The  law  of  nature 
is  a  transcript  of  the  wisdom  and  will  of  God  written  in  the 
tables  of  our  minds,  not  an  ti^iyAa  filou  kcu  xf^vou,  a  product  of 
experience,  but  written  with  the  finger  of  God,  first  in  the 
tables  of  our  hearts.     But  those  tables  we,  like  Moses,  brake 
with  letting  them  fall  out  of  our  hands,  upon  occasion  of  the 
evil  manners  of  the  world :  but  God  wrought  them  again  for 
us,  as  he  did  for  Moses  by  his  spirit,  in  all  the  ages  of  the 
world,  more  or  less,  by  arts  of  instruction  and  secret  insi- 
nuation, by  all  the  ways  proportioned  to  a  reasonable  nature ; 
till  firom  an  inclination  it  came  to  a  firm  persuasion,  and  so 
to  a  law :  God,  in  this,  ruling  in  our  hearts  something  after 
the  manner  by  which  he  reigns  in  heaven,  even  by  significa- 
tions of  what  is  fit,  by  inspirations  and  congenite  notices,  by 
natural  necessities :  but  this  thing  was  yet  no  law  till  God 
also  had  signified  it  to  men,  after  the  manner  of  men,  that 
is,  by  discourse  and  human  communications,  by  something 
that  taught  them,  and  obliged  them. 

The  sense  of  this  is,  that  religion  is  the  first  and  greatest 
bond  of  laws,  and  necessity  is  the  next :  for  though  many 
tone  it  prevails  more  than  religion,  yet  it  is  not  always  in- 

«  Off.  lib.  i.  c.  SO.  8^ct.  19.  Heosinger.  p.  171. 

f  Lib.  T.  D.  de  statn  honinum.  Institnt.  de  jure  penonanun  HttU  et 
liberUs. 

ff  Uetiod.  Op.  et  D.  276.  Gaisford,  p.  St. 

^  Philipp.  xi.  c.  It.  Priestley's  Cicero,  vol.  iii.  p.  1510. 

*  De  leg.  i.  cod  of  c.  4. 
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cumbent;  and  that,  which  is  necessary  to  society,  isincpn-' 
venient  in  some  cases ;  and  when  power  comes  in,  and  need- 
goes  out>  there  is  nothing  which  can  make  or  continue  the 
law :  and  it  were  impossible,  that  all  the  world  should  ac-' 
knowledge  any  lawgiver  but  God  ;  for  nothing  else  could  be 
greater  than  all  mankind,  nor  be  trusted  in  all  cases,  nor 
feared  but  he  alone.     And,  therefore,  the  heathen  princes, 
when  they  gave  their  laws,  gave  them  in  the  name  of  a 
deity.     So  Numa,  Lycurgus,  and  others;  which  was  not  a 
design  to  scare  fools  and  credulous  people,  but  in  some^ 
instances  (excepting  only  that  they  named  a  false  God)  was 
a  real  truth ;  that  is,  in  all  those  things  which  commanded 
natural  justice,  honesty,  and  decencies  :  for  these  were  really 
the  laws  of  the  true  God. 

For  the  law  of  nature  is  nothing  but  the  law  of  God, 
giren  to  mankind  for  the  conservation  of  his  nature,  and 
Uie  promotion  of  his  perfective  end.  A  law  of  which  a 
man  sees  a  reason  and  feels  a  necessity:  God  is  the  law- 
giver. Practical  reason  or  conscience  is  the  record,  but- 
revelation  and  express  declaring  it  was  the  first  publication 
and  emission  of  it,  and  till  then  it  had  not  all  the  solemnities 
of  law,  though  it  was  passed  in  the  court,  and  decreed,  and 
recorded. 

And  this  is  the  perfect  meaning  of  those  words  of  St.. 
Paul,  **  But  for  the  law  I  had  not  known  sin ;"  that  is, 
although  by  natural  reason  and  the  customs  of  the  world  I 
had,  or  might  have,  reasons  to  dislike  many  actions ;  yet  till 
the  law  declared  it,  I  could  not  call  any  thing  a  sin,  and  if 
St.  Paul  could  not,  neither  could  the  Gentiles :  their  nature 
was  alike,  and  St.  Paul  had  advantage  in  education,  and  yet 
his  nature  could  not  instruct  him  in  the  names  and  dif- 
ferences of  good  and  evil;  therefore,  neither  could  the 
Gentiles  know  it  merely  by  nature.  But  yet  a  man  may 
^  become  a  law  unto  himself:"  so  St.  Paul  observes  of  the 
Gentiles,  who,  *'  not  having  a  law,  do  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law,  and  so  become  a  law  unto  themselves."' 
So  does  every  man  who  believes  any  thing  to  be  necessary, 
though  it  be  not  so;  yet  '  he  becomes  a  law  to  himself,* 
because,  by  his  conscience  and  persuasion,  he  makes  to 
himself  a  law  or  obligation :  much  more  might  the  Gentiles 
do  so;  in  whose  nature  the  aptnesses,  to  do  justice  and 
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ditpositioa  to  laws  were  concreated  with  their  undeiBtaiia- 
itigs.  Well  might  they  '  become  a  law  unto  themielyes '  in 
these  natural  instances ;  for  if  opinion  can  make  a  law  to 
ourselves  in  an  unlawful  matter,  much  more  may  it  do  so  in 
a  matter  that  is  so  agreeable  to  our  nature,  so  fitting,  so 
useful,  so  prepared  to  become  a  law,  that  it  wants  only  the 
life  of  authority,  sanction,  and  pubUcation :  but  though  the 
Gentiles  became  a  law  unto  themselves,  by  this  means,  yet 
their  natural  reason  was  not  yet  framed  into  a  law,  till  God's 
authority,  either  by  his  express  declaration,  or  by  the  con- 
science of  the  man,  that  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  did  inter- 
vene: '^  testimonium  reddente  conscientia,"  so  St.  Paul; 
''their  conscience  bearing  witness:"  for  either  God  pub- 
lished these  laws  by  express  declaration  and  voices,  or  else 
by  imprinting  upon  the  conscience  such  fears  and  opinions, 
that  passed  upon  the  man  the  reverence  and  obligation  of 
laws.  In  both  these  there  was  variety :  thou^  in  the  latter 
there  was,  amongst  the  better  sort  of  men,  a  more  regular 
and  universal  influence  and  effect:  and  although  it  is  very 
probable  that  all  the  measures  of  justice  and  natural  laws  of 
nonesty  were  expressly  published  to  the  patriarchs  of  the 
great  famiUes  of  the  world,  yet  when  some  of  the  posterity 
lost  their  tradition,  these  laws  were  maintained  by  more  im- 
perfect relations,  and  kept  up  by  fears  and  secret  opinions 
which  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  is  never  wanting  to  men  in 
things  necessary,  was  pleased,  in  his  love  to  mankind,  to  put 
into  the  hearts  of  men,  that  men  might  be  governed  by 
instruments  which  would  not  &il. 

Thus  St.  Jerome  affirms  *,  that  Pharaoh  knew  his  sins  by 
the  law  of  nature :  and  of  this  it  was  that  Tertulhan  a£Gurmed^ 
*'  Ante  legem  Moysi  scriptam  in  tabuUs  lapideis,  legem 
fuisse  contendo  non  scriptam,  qus  naturaliter  intelligebatur 
et  k  patribus  custodiebatur :  nam  unde  Noe  Justus  inventus 
est,  si  non  ilium  naturalis  legis  justitia  prvcedebat?  Unde 
Abraham  amicus  Dei  deputatus,  si  non  de  »quitate  et  justitia 
legis  hujus  naturalis?"  By  this  the  fathers  Uved»  by  this 
Noah  was  found  just,  and  Abraham  the  friend  of  (rod:  for 
thby  though  not  written  in  tables  of  stone»  yet  it  was  written 
m  the  tables  of  their  hearts ;  that  is,  it  was,  by  Gk)d,  so  im* 

*  EpMt*  151.  ad  Algsi.  ^  S.  *  Adv.  JiulBoSy  c.  $• 
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printed  in  their  consciences^  that  they  were,  by  it,  suOiciently 
instructed  how  to  walk  and  please  God :  and  this  is  that 
which  was  said  by  Antigone  ^^  in  Sophocles,  and  which  Apol- 
lonius  did  use  against  the  edict  of  Nero. 

Ov  ya^  ri  fjui  Zfvc  %v  ^  Mfu£ac  rait, 
Ovf  h  {uvotftoc  rSh  nArat  ^Sh  ^Un^ 
Ol  TtvcV  h  AvB(tiw9to'n  it^io'tn  fifjuv^, 
O^i  rbiftn  roamirt  alifMVf  rk  ait 
KM^fUkB^f  £«^'  iy^airra  new^dkn  ^tSv 

Ov  yA^  rirvv  rt  xAp^dif,  <LXX*  Alt  wort 
Z9  TftDra,  umMi  fThy  l(  $rov  '^Jan, 

**  This  is  a  thing  which  neither  hea?en  nor  hell  hath  taught 
by  any  new  or  express  sstnction:  for  Ood  hath  given  us 
other  laws.  But  never  did  I  think  that  thy  commands  could 
ever  prevail  so,  that  it  could  be  possible  that  thou,  being  a 
mortal  man,  should  prevaricate  the  unwritten  and  potent  laws 
pf  Ood.  For  these  laws  are  not  of  to-day  or  yesterday,  but 
they  are  eternal,  and  their  principle  is  secret,  and  from 
within.'' 

And,  therefore,  Philo  says,  the  law  of  nature  is  a  law, 
uw^  aJktvirov  ^ia-tti^  h  aBavartt  3iavo/a  ruru^Uf  "  engraven  in  an 
immortal  understanding  by  an  immortal  nature."  In  this 
whole  afiair,  God  is  as  the  Sun,  and  the  conscience  as  the 
eye :  or  else  God,  or  some  angel  from  him,  being  the  *  intel- 
lectQs  agens,'  did  inform  our  reason*  supplying  the  place  of 
natural  faculties,  and  being  a  continual  monitor  (as  the 
Jews  generally  believe,  and  some  Christians,  especially  about 
three  or  four  ages  since),  which  Adam  de  Marisoo  was  wont 
to  call  '  Elias's  crow :'  something  flying  from  heaven  with 
provisions  for  our  needs.  And  the  gloss,  and  GuUelmus 
Parisiensis,  and,  before  them,  Maimonides,  from  whom,  I 
suppose,  they  bad  it, — affirm  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  David, 
in  the  fourth  psalm,  *'  Offer  the  sacrifice  of  righteousness ;" 
it  follows,  "  Quis  monstrabit?"  **  Who  will  show  us  any 
good?"  who  will  tell  us  what  is  justice,  and  declare  the 
measures  of  good  and  evil?  He  answers,  '*  Signatum  est 
super  nos  lumen  vultus  tui,  Domine,"  *^  thou  hast  consigned 
the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  us,"  ^  ut  scilioet,"  as  it  is 

tt  Antig.  455.  Gifbrdt,  ptg.  Si. 
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in  another  psalm,  ''  in  lumine  tuo  videamus  lumen/'  ''  that 
in  thy  light  we  may  see  light." 

The  effect  of  all  which,  is  this  only, —  That  God  is  our 
Lawgiver,  and  hath  made  our  hearts  to  be  the  tables  of  the 
laws  of  nature^  that  they  might  always  be  there  under  our 
eye,  legible  and  clear.  It  is  not  a  law  for  being  placed 
there;  but  God  first  made  or  decreed  it  to  be  a  law,  and 
then  placed  it  there  for  use  and  promulgation :  and  although 
very  many  men  and  nations  had  no  intercourse  with  God  as 
a  Lawgiver,  but  what  they  have  by  the  means  of  their  con- 
science, that  is^  they  never  heard  God  speak,  had  no  pro- 
phets, no  revelation,  and  have  forgot  the  tradition  of  their 
fathers ;  yet  when  God,  by  ways  undiscemible,  hath  written  a 
proposition  there,  and  that  the  man  does  beheve  any  thing 
to  be  good  or  evil:  it  is  true  that  God  is  his  Lawgiver, 
because  he  only  is  Lord  of  his  conscience :  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  *  he  becomes  a  law  unto  himself:'  that  is,  he 
becomes  obliged  to  God  by  the  act  of  his  own  conscience ; 
and  however  it  be  that  his  conscience  be  wrought  upon, 
though  by  a  fancy  or  a  fear,  a  sad  sight  or  a  casual  dis- 
course, if  it  works  the  conscience  into  the  notice  and  obe- 
dience of  a  natural  law/  the  meaner  the  instrument  is,  the 
greater  is  the  efficacy  of  the  principal  agent.  The  putting 
it  into  the  conscience  is  a  sufficient  promulgation  of  the 
law,  however  that  be  done ;  but  nature  alone  never  does  it : 
the  express  voice  of  God,  tradition,  prophets,  contract,  pro- 
vidence, education^  and  all  sorts  of  influence  from  God,  and 
intercourse  with  man,  have  their  portion  in  this  effect.  And. 
when  wise  men  say,  *  this  is  naturally  understood ;'  it  must 
mean  thus, — ^naturally  men  find  it  reasonable,  but  not  naturally 
to  be  a  law:  naturally  they  consent  to  it,  but. not  naturally 
find  it  out;  or  naturaUy  we  may  be  instructed,  but  not  natu- 
rally bound :  but  when  God  changes  science  into  conscience, 
then  he  makes  that  which  is  reasonable,  to  become  a  law. 

But  first  or  last,  this  way  or  another,  it  became  a  law 
only  by  the  authority  and  proper  sanction  of  God;  God  is 
the  author  of  our  nature,  and  made  a  law  fit  for  it,  and  sent 
the  principles  of  that  law  together  with  it :  not  that  wbat- 
•o^er  is  in  nature  or  reason  is,  therefore,  a  law  because  it  is 
reasonable,  or  because  it  is  natural ;  but  that  God  took  so 
much  of  prime  reason  as  would  make  us  good  and  happy. 
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and 'established  it  into  a  law;  which  became  and  was  called 
the  law  of  nature,  both  because,  1.  These  laws  are  '  in 
materia  natarali ;'  that  is,  concerning  the  good  which  refers 
to  the  prime  necessities  of  nature;  and  also  because, 
2.  Being  divine  in  respect  of  the  author,  the  principles  of  this 
law  are  natural  in  respect  of  the  time  of  their  institution 
being  together  with  our  nature :  though  they  were  drawn  out 
by  Ood  severally  in  several  periods  of  the  worlds  who  made 
tbem  laws  actually  by  his  command,  which  in  nature  are  so' 
only  by  disposition. 

This  latter  reason  is  given  by  Alphonsus  k  Castro  and  by 
Wesenbech :  the  former  is  insinuated  by  Mynsinger,  defin-. 
ing  the  law  of  nature  to  be  "  quod  natura,  adeoque  Deus 
ipse,  omnes  homines  in  creatione,  prima  qusdam  prsecepta 
et  formulas  honestatis  docuit.'^  But  the  latter  of  them,  I 
say,  is  true  only  of  such^  as  are  the  prime  laws  or  rather 
rules  of  nature,  and  the  general  measures  of  virtue  and  vice. 
But  as  for  the  particular  laws  of  nature  (which  only  are 
properly  to  be  called  laws),  we  are  to  look  for  no  other 
system  or  collective  body  of  them,  but  the  express  declared 
laws  of  God  which  concern  morality,  that  is,  all  that  are' 
given  to  all  mankind  without  relation  to  any  one  period : 
such  is  the  moral  law  of  the  Jews ;  and  such  is  the  religion' 
of  the  Christicms;  that  less  perfect,  this  more  perfect  and 
entire :  for  these  in  their  several  proportions  are  such  which 
are  generally  for  all  mankind ;  and  upon  this  account  it  is 
affirmed  by  Gratian-,  ''Jus  naturale  esse,  quod  in  lege  et 
evangelic  continetur ;''  ''  The  law  of  nature  is  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  law  and  the  Gospel :"— -  which  saying  he 
bad  from  Isidore. 

It  is  necessary  that  this  be  rightly  understood,  because  it' 
establishes  many  certainties  in  the  matter  of  conscience,  and 
eases  us  of  the  trouble  of  finding  out  a  particular  system  of 
natural  laws,  the  inquiry  after  which  hath  caused  many  dis- 
putes in  the  world,  and  produced  no  certainty.  It  is  all 
tiftifjia  MM  ^fof  ^to5,  vofxof  MM  xiyoij  6f0os  xoyo;,  Aiof  ^sa/iog,  as 
the  Platonists  call  it,  vo/MOf  vou  havo/Ari,  ''  the  word  of  God  is 
the  law,  a  right  rule  or  sentence,  and  divine  law,  a  law  that 
is  the  distribution  of  the  mind  of  God ;"  and  under  this- 

I  Dbt.  1.  in  princ. 
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Oome  all  the  precepts  of  Christianity:  which  was  well 
summed  up  by  him  who  gave  this  account  of  the  rdigion, 
and  the  religious  that  are  of  it,  saying  they  are  ''  homines 
conspirantes  in  communem  utilitatem;"  and  that  they  mu- 
tually make  and  give  avfAffoxa  Ttfi  rw  /^  aiuuTf  ctV  to  fiii  fihoamn 
ai^^Jkhmp  f^^t  /9^7TC(rSai,  '^  Symbols  and  sacraments  to  each 
other,  that  none  shall  do  or  receive  injury :"  ''  men  conspiring 
for  the  good  of  others  :"  or,  as  the  Roman  soldier  was  told, 
*  They  are  men  whose  profession  is  to  do  hurt  to  no  man, 
and  to  do  good  to  every  man :' — and  this  is  the  integral 
design  of  the  law  of  nature,  so  far  as  it  can  relate  to  human 
intercourse. 

No/40(  tuu  hayo^.  So  Christ  is  called  by  St.  Peter  and  the 
Greek  fathers,  he  is  the  ''  word  of  the  Father  and  the  law :" 
and  it  is  remarkable,  this  Word  or  Law  of  the  Father  was 
the  instrument  of  teaching  mankind  in  all  periods  of  the 
world.  He  taught  the  law  of  nature  to  all  men,  and  renewed 
it,  and  made  several  manifestations  and  manners,  and  at  last 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  made  a  perfect  body  of 
it  to  last  as  long  as  our  nature  lasts,  and  as  long  as  this 
world  and  his  kingdom  abides.  When  God  spake  to  Adam, 
to  the  patriarchs,  to  the  prophets,  still  he  spake  by  Christ, 
who  was  the  angel  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  mediator 
of  the  New.  He  is,  therefore,  ^  verbum  patris ;'  by  him  he 
signified  his  laws  and  righteous  commandments,  and  the  law 
was  given,  h  x/^fo")  fisairoVf  **  in  the  hands,"  that  is,  by  the 
ministry,  '^  of  the  Mediator,  who  is  one :  that  is,  Jesus 
Christ;" — and  this  TertuUian*"  affirms.  "  Christus  semper 
egit  in  Dei  patris  nomine.  Ipse  ab  initio  conversatus  est, 
et  congressus  cum  patriarchis  et  prophetis :" — and  again*, 
**  Christus  ad  coUoquia  semper  descendit,  ab  Adam  usque 
ad  patriarchas  et  prophetas,  in  visione,  in  somno,  in  specnio, 
in  senigmate,  ordinem  suum  praestrnens  ab  initio  semper :  et 
Deus  intemis  cum  hominibus  conversatus  est ;  non  alius 
quam  sermo  qui  caro  erat  futurus:"  "  Christ  in  all  ages  spake 
to  men  in  the  person  of  his  Father,  being  from  the  begimiing 
the  word  of  the  Father,  which  was  to  be  incarnate.''-— The 
same  also  is  to  be  read  in  Justin  Martyr  against  Tryphon  the 
Jew-    '^  Christ,  therefore,  was  the  preacher  of  this  righteous- 

■■  Adv.  Marcioo.  lib.  ii.  "Adv.  Praxeam. 
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I,  aad  at  last  revealed  all  his  Father's  will,  which  should 
never  receive  any  fiirther  addition,  diminution,  or  alteration.'' 
The  ^  novellas  constitutiones/  the  enlargements  and  explica- 
tions made  by  our  blessed  Lord,  together  with  the  repetition 
of  the  old,  that  is,  the  Christian  law,  is  the  perfect  code  and 
digest  of  the  natural  law.  For  they  all  rely  upon  the  funda- 
mental relations  between  God  and  us,  and  the  natural  inter- 
course between  man  and  man,  and  the  original  necessities 
and  perfective  appetites  of  our  own  nature. 

But  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  clear  that  great  objection, 
which  will  be  pretended  against  this  doctrine.  For  since 
Christian  religion  is  new  in  respect  of  nature,  and  super- 
induced some  things  upon  nature,  and  rescinded  some  of  her 
rights,  and  restrained  her  liberty;  it  will  seem  impossible 
that  Christian  religion  should  be  a  collected  body  of  the  laws 
of  nature ;  because  the  law  of  nature  is  prime  and  eternal ; 
which  Christian  religion  seems  not  to  be.  Now  to  this  I 
answer: 

L  That  it  is  evident,  that  all  that  which  any  men  call  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  actuallv  contained  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  SL  Austin,  Hugo  de  St.  Victore,  and  Alexander^ 
say  the  law  of  nature  hath  but  these  two  precepts :  1.  Do  as 
you  will  be  done  to ;  and  2.  Do  not  that  which  you  would 
not  have  done  to  yourself. — Isidore  reckons  into  the  laws  of 
nature,  1.  Conjunction  of  male  and  female;  2.  Education; 
and  3.  Succession  of  children :  4.  Common  possessions ; 
and  5.  Common  liberty ;  and  6.  Acquisition  of  things  in  air, 
earth,  and  sea :  7.  Restoring  the  thing  that  is  intrusted ; 
8.  Repelling  force  by  force.  These  are  rights  of  nature^  and 
natural  states  or  actions,  but  not  laws.  There  are  some  laws 
concerning  these  things,  but  they  also  are  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.— Cicero ""  reckoned,  1.  Religion;  2.  Piety;  3,  Thank- 
fulness; 4.  Vindication  of  injuries;  5.  Observance  of  supe- 
riors; 6.  To  speak  truth. — The  lawyers  reckon  otherwise. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  these,  1.  To  worship  God;  2.  To  live 
hone/stly ;  3.  To  obey  superiors, — kings,  parents,  &c. ;  4«  To 
hnrt  no  man ;  5.  To  give  every  one  his  own ;  6.  Common 
use  of  things  as  far  as  it  may  be;  and  where  it  may  not, 
theni  7.  Dominion,  and  8.  Propriety,  enter ;  9.  To  take  away 

*  De  iiiveiitioiie,8ee.  6^  PniMt.  p.  241. 
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evil  doors  from  among  men. — And  if  we  observe  but  the 
precepts  of  nature  (for  they  had  no  other  light  which  we 
know  oO>  which  are  reckoned  by  Hesiod,  Pythagoras, 
Theognisy  Phocylides,  Epictetus,  Cato,  Publius,  and  Seneca, 
we  shall  find  that  they  reckon  many  minute  counsels,  which 
are  derived  from  natural  principles,  but  yet  stand  far  off 
from  the  fountain:  and  some  which  they  derive  from  the 
rights  of  nature,  not  from  her  laws,  but  indeed  are  directly 
contrary. 

Semper  tibi  proximus  esto. 

So  Cato ;  and 

Qni  simnlat  verbis,  nee  corde  est  fidas  amicus ; 
Tu  qnoque  ike  simiiles,  sic  ars  delnditur  arte. 

And  that  of  Cicero,  "  vindicationem  esse  honestam,"  "  re- 
venge is  justice." — By  their  own  reason,  men  took  their  aim 
at  the  precepts  and  laws  of  nature ;  but,  theyyreason  being 
imperfect  and  abused,  it  was  not  likely  they  oPHd  be  exact  r 
none  but  the  wisdom  of  the  Father  could  do  it  perfectly. 
Thus  they  can  never  agree  in  their  enumeration  of  the  natural 
laws :  but  it  is  certain,  that  so  many  of  these,  as  are  laws 
and  bound  upon  us  by  God,  are  set  down  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  For  it  is  not  a  law  of  nature,  unless 
Ood  have  commanded  it  to  us  in,  or  by,  or  with,  nature  and 
natural  reason.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  Christ  told  us  all  his 
Father's  will :  and  the  apostles  taught  all  that  to  the  church, 
which  Christ  taught  to  them :  and  therefore  what  is  not  in 
their  doctrine,  is  not  in  nature's  law,  that  is,  it  is  no  part  of 
the  law  of  God  :  and  if  it  be  certain  that  he  that  lives 
according  to  the  law  of  Christ,  does  please  God  and  do  all 
his  duty ;  then  it  follows,  that  either  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  that  which  we  call  the  law  of  nature,  and  no  obligation 
from  thence,  and  no  measures  of  good  and  evil  there;  —  or  if 
there  be,  it  is  also  part  of  the  Christian  man's  duty,  and 
expressed  and  taught  by  the  Master  and  Lord  of  the  Chris- 
tians. All  that  is  essentially  good,  is  there;  all  that  by 
which  the  world  can  be  made  happy,  is  there;  all  that  which 
concerns  every  man's  duty,  is  there;  all  the  instruments  of 
felicity,  and  the  conveyance  of  our. great  hopes,  is  there; — . 
and  what  other  potentiality  there  can  be  in  the  law  of  nature, 
than  what  I  have:  reckoned  now,  I  neither  have  been  taught 
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by  any  man  else,  neither  can  I  myself  imagine,  or  under- 
stand. Here  are  the  general  propositions,  which  are  the 
formi  and  make  the  honesty  and  the  justice  of  all  the  parti- 
calar  laws  of  nature ;  and  what  is  not  there  provided  for  by 
special  provision,  or  by  general  reason  and  analogy,  is  wholly 
permitted  to  human  laws  and  contracts,  or  to  liberty  and 
indifferency,  that  is,  where  the  laws  of  nature  cease,  there 
the  rights  of  nature  return. 

2.  But  secondly,  to  the  objection  I  answer,  that  it  will  be 
but  weakness,  to  think  that  all  the  instances  of  the  law  of 
nature  must  be  as  prime  as  nature  herself:  for  they  neither 
are  so  prime,  nor  so  lasting,  but  are  alterable  by  God  and  by 
men,  and  may  be  made  more,  or  fewer,  or  other. 

This  may  seem  new,  and  indeed  is  unusual  in  the  manner 
of  speaking  :  but  the  case  is  evident  and  empirically  certain. 
For  when  God  commanded  Abraham  to  kill  his  son;  the 
Israelites  to  roji  the  Egyptians  and  to  run  away  with  their 
goods ;  he  gtft'  them  a  commandment  to  break  an  instance 
of  the,  natural  law ;  and  he  made  it  necessary  that  Cain 
should  marry  with  his  sister:  and  all  those  laws  of  nature 
which  did  suppose  liberty  and  indistinction  of  possessions, 
are  wholly  altered  when  dominion,  and  servitude,  and  pro- 
priety, came  into  the  world :  and  the  laws  of  nature  which 
are  in  peace,  are  not  obligatory  to  other  persons  in  the  time 
of  war. 

For  the  laws  of  nature  are,  in  many  instances,  relative  to 
certain  states ;  and,  therefore,  in  their  instances  and  particu- 
lars, are  as  alterable  as  the  states  themselves :  but  the  reasons 
indeed  on  which  they  do  rely  (supposing  the  same  or  equal 
circumstances  and  the  matter  unchanged),  are  eternal  and 
unalterable  as  the  constitution  of  nature.  But,  therefore,  it 
was  unwarily  said  of  the  learned  Hugo  Gjrotius,  and  of  divers 
others  before  him,  that  "  God  cannot  change  the  law  of 
nature." — For,  as  St.  Paul  said  of  the  priesthood,  "  it  being 
changed,  there  roust  of  necessity  be  a  change  also  of  the 
law,"  so  it  is  in  the  law  of  nature ;  the  matter  of  it  being 
changed,  there  must  of  necessity  also  be  a  change  in  the 
law :  for  although  the  essential  reason  may  be  the  same  in 
changed  instances,  yet  that  hinders  not  but  the  law  may 
justly  be  affirmed  to  be  alterable;  just  as  the  law  was  under 
the  :several  priesthoods,  in  both  which  the  obligation  is  the 
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samey  and  so  is  the  relation  to  Qod,  and  the  natural  religion. 
Thus  when  rivers  are  common,  it  is  lawful  for  any  man  to 
&h|  and  unlawful  for  my  neighbour  to  forbid  me ;  but  when 
rivers  are  inclosed  and  made  proper,  it  is  unlawful  for  me  to 
fishy  and  lawful  for  the  proprietary  to  forbid  me ;  before  the 
inclosure  it  was  just  to  do  that  thing,  which  afterward  is 
unjust;  and  this  is  as  much  a  change  of  a  particular  law  as 
can  be  imagined.  If  it  be  meant,  that  while  the  propriety 
remains  or  the  state,  the  law  introduced  upon  that  state  is 
unalterable  :  then  there  is  no  more  said  of  the  law  of  nature 
than  of  any  positive  law  of  God,  or  the  wise  law  of  any 
prince  ;  which  are  not  to  be  altered  as  long  as  the  same  case 
and  the  same  necessity  remains;  and  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose  to  affirm  so  of  the  law  of  nature ;  for  the  sense  of  it 
would  be,  that  while  things  remain  as  God  established  them, 
they  are  unalterable.  But  if  God  can  disannul  the  obligation, 
by  taking  away  the  matter  of  the  law,  or  the  necessity,  or 
the  reasonableness,  or  the  obligation  (and  all  this  he  can  do 
one  way  or  other),  it  is  not  safe  nor  true  to  say,  "  God  cannot 
alter  the  law  of  nature."  He  changed  the  matter  in  suffering 
liberty  to  pass  into  servitude;  he  made  necessity  in  one 
instance,  I  mean  in  the  matter  of  incest  in  the  case  of  Cain, 
and  afterwards  took  it  away :  he  took  away  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  sanction  by  changing  the  case  in  the  subduction 
or  mutation  of  the  matter,  and  he  took  off  the  obligation  in 
the  case  of  Abraham  and  of  the  Israelites  robbing  their 
neighbours. 

And,  therefore,  the  Christian  laws  superinducing  some 
excellencies  and  perfections  upon  human  nature,  and  laying 
restraint  upon  the  first  natural  laws,  that  is,  upon  such  which 
before  this  last  period  of  the  world  were  laws  of  nature,  is 
no  hard  thing  to  be  understood.  God  in  it  used  but  his 
own  right.  And  I  suppose  it  will  be  found  to  be  unreason- 
able to  expound  the  precepts  of  the  religion  by  the  former 
measures  of  nature,  while  she  was  less  perfect,  less  in- 
structed :  but  this  rather ;  the  former  instances  of  the  natural 
law  are  passed  into  the  Christian  precepts,  and  the  natural 
instance  is  changed,  and  the  law  altered  in  its  material  part ; 
the  formality  of  it  remaining  upon  the  supposition  of  a 
greater  reason.  Thus  to  repel  force  by  force  is  a  right  of 
nature ;  and  afterwards  it  was  passed  into  a  law  that  men 
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might  do  it;  that  is,  God  expreBsly  gave  them  leave;  and 
although  it  be  not  properly  a  law  which  neither  forbids  nor 
commands,  but  only  gives  a  leave, — yet,  when  Ood  hath 
forbidden  men  to  do  violence,  and  to  establish  this  law  the 
rather,  gave  leave,  to  any  man  that  could,  to  punish  his 
unjust  enemy  that  attempted  to  do  him  mischief,  it  may 
be  called  a  law,  in  the  lesser  sense,  that  is,  a  decree  of  the 
court  of  heaven  by  which  this  became  lawful.     Though  this 
was  passed  into  a  law  in  the  manner  now  explicated,  yet 
it  was  with  some  restraints ;  which  yet  were  not  so  great, 
but  they  left  a  great  liberty,  which  was  sufficient  security 
against  violence.     The  restraint  which   God  superinduced 
upon  this  right  of  nature,  was  but  "  moderamen  inculpatse 
tutelse;"  it  left  men  defended  sufficiently  against  injuries, 
though  it  permitted  us  to  be  tied  in  some  lesser  instances 
and  unavoidable  accidents.     But  now  although  Christianity 
hath  proceeded  in  the  first  method  of  God,  and  restrained  it 
yet  more,  and  forbids  us  to  strike  him  that  strikes  us,  we  are 
not  to  force  this  precept  into  a  sense  consisting  with  the 
former  liberty  which  we  call  the  law  of  nature ;  but  was  at 
first  only  a  right  of  nature  or  a  permissive  law,  but  not  obli- 
gatory ;   and  afterwards  suffered  some  restraints :   for  that 
which  suffered  some,  may  suffer  more :  and  as  the  right  of 
nature  was,  for  its  being  restrained,  recompensed  in  the  pro- 
visions of  laws,  and  by  the  hands  of  justice,  taking  it  from 
the  private  into  the  public  hand :  so  may  this  right  of  nature, 
when  it  is  wholly  taken  from  us,  be  recompensed  by  God's 
taking  the  sHiiKvi<ng,  or  *  the  power  of  avenging '  our  quarrels, 
into  his  hands. 

This  right  of  nature  being  now  almost  wholly  taken  from 
us,  part  of  it  is  taken  up  to  God,  and  part  of  it  is  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  the  civil  power,  but  we  have  none  of  it ;  only 
by  Christ's  laws  and  graces  our  nature  is  more  perfect,  and 
morality  is  set  forward,  and  justice  and  all  our  rights  are 
secured ;  but  yet  the  law  is  changed.  The  like  may  be  said 
in  divers  other  instances,  as  I  shall  discourse  in  their  several 
places  :  here  it  is  sufficient  to  have  given  the  first  hint  of  it, 
and  demonstrated  the  certainty  and  reasonableness  of  it, 
which  (as  appears  by  the  instances)  although  it  be  espe- 
cially and  frequently  true  in  the  'jus  naturse'  or  the  '  per- 
missive law  of  nature/  and  in  those  not  only  Ood,  but  men 
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uhoj  may  make  an  alteration;  yet  even  in  those  jaws  which 
are  directly  obligatory,  the  power  of  God  who  made  them, 
cannot  be  denied  to  be  equal  in  the  alteration :  and  indeed 
he  that  can  annul  nature,  can  also  at  least  alter  her  laws, 
which  are  consequent  to  nature,  and  intended  only  for  her 
preservation. 

The  case  seems  to  be  the  same  with  eating  and  drinking, 
which  God  hath  made  necessary  for  our  life,  as  justice  is  to 
societies :  but  as  he  can  take  away  the  necessity  from  this 
person  at  this  time  to  eat,  and  can  supply  it  otherwise, — so  he 
can  also  conserve  human  society  in  the  mutation  of  cases 
and  extraordinary  contingencies  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary 
effects  of  justice.  Indeed  God  cannot  do  an  unjust  thing; 
because  whatsoever  he  wills  or  does,  is  therefore  just  because 
he  wills  and  does  it ;  but  his  will  being  the  measure  of  jus- 
tice, and  his  providence  the  disposer  of  those  events  and 
states  of  things,  to  which  the  instances  of  justice  can  relate, — 
when  he  wills  an  extraordinary  case  and  hath  changed  the 
term  of  the  relation,  then  he  hath  made  that  instance,  which 
before  was  unjust,  now  to  become  just;  and  so  hath  not 
changed  justice  into  injustice,  but  the  denomination  of  the 
whole  action,  concerning  which  the  law  was  made,  is  altered 
from  unjust  to  just,  or  on  the  contrary. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  whole  law  of  nature  can 
be  altered,  as  long  as  our  nature  is  the  same ;  any  more  than 
the  fashion  of  our  garments  can  be  generally  altered  as  long 
as  our  body  is  of  this  shape :  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be 
thought,  that  he  that  makes  a  doublet,  shall  ever  make  three 
sleeves,  unless  a  man  have  three  arms, —  or  a .  glove  veith  six 
fingers  for  him  that  hath  but  five ;  but  many  particular  laws 
of  nature  suffer  variety  and  alteration,  according  to  the 
changes  that  are  in  our  nature  and  in  our  necessities,  or  by 
any  measure  of  man  or  men  which  God  shall  superinduce. 

Dao  cum  idem  faciunt,  saepe  nt  possin  dicere, 
Hoc  licet  impane  facere  haic,  illi  non  licet ; 
Non  quo  diMimilis  res  est,  ted  quo  is  qai  facitP. 

The  rule  of  nature  is  always  the  same ;  ^^  yet  one  may  do 
what  another  may  not ;  and  sometimes  that  is  lawful  which 

p  Terent«  Adelph.  act.  5.  sc.  1.  Mi^ttaire,  p.  19S. 
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at  another  is  criminal;  not  because  the  measure  is  change- 
able/but  the  thing  measured  suffers  variety." — So  that  in 
effect,  the  sense  and  extent  of  truth  in  this  question  is  this  ; 
that  although  a«  long  as  this  world  lasts  and  men  in  it,  the 
law  of  nature  cannot  be  abrogated,  because  it  is  that  law 
which  is  framed  proportionable  to  man's  nature ;  yet  it  may 
be  derogated,  that  is,  lessened,   or  enlarged   in  instances, 
changed  in  the  integrity  of  many  of  its  particulars,  made 
relative  to  several  states  and  new  necessities;  and  this  is 
that  which,  in  true  speaking,  does  affirm  that  the  laws  of 
nature  may  be  changed.     For  although  there  are  some  pro- 
positions and  decrees  so  general,  that  they  are  in  their  nature 
applicable  to  all  variety  of  things,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
changed; — yet  they  are  rather  the  foundation  of  laws  than 
laws  themselves :  because  a  law  must  be  mixed  with  a  ma* 
terial  part,  it  must  be  a  direction  of  actions,  and  a  bond 
upon  persons,  which  does  suppose  many  things  that  can  be 
changed:   and,  therefore,  although  the  propositions,  upon 
which  the  reasonableness  and  justice  of  the  law  does  depend, 
Aerve  to  the  contrary  instances  by  analogy,  and  common 
influence, — yet  the  law,  being  material,  does  not,  and  there- 
fore is  alterable.     But  of  this  I  shall  give  a  fuller  account  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  rules  of  this  chapter.     For  the  present,  I 
observe. 

The  want  of  considering  this,  hath  made  difficulty  in  this 
question  and  errors  in  many.  Every  natural  proposition  ia 
not  a  law :  but  those  antecedent  propositions,  by  the  pro- 
portions of  which  laws  stand  or  fall,  are  the  measures  of 
laws.  They  are  rules,  not  laws:  and  indeed  the  rules  of 
nature  are  eternal  and  unalterable :  that  is,  all  those  natural 
and  reasonable  propositions  which  are  dictates  of  prime  rea- 
son, and  abstract  from  all  persons,  and  all  states,  and  all 
relations:  such  as  are  *  God  is  to  be  honoured:* — 'Justice 
is  to  be  done :' — *  Contracts  are  to  be  affirmed  :* — *  Reason 
is  to  be. obeyed  :' — *  Good  is  to  be  followed:' — *  Evil  to  be 
enchewed.' — These  are  the  common  measures  of  all  laws^ 
and  aill  actions :  but  these  are  made  laws  when  they  are  pre^ 
scribed  to  persons,  and  applied  to  matter :  and  when  they 
are,  because  that  matter  can  have  variety,  the  law  also  can, 
though  the  rule  cannot. 

VOL.  XIT.  Q 
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That  we  are  to  restore  all  that  was  intrusted  to  us,  is  a 
natural  law  derived  from  the  rule  of  doing  justice :  bat  this 
may  be  derogated  and  prejudiced  without  sin.  For  prescrip- 
tion transfers  the  possession  and  disobliges  the  fiduciary 
from  restitution. 

By  the  law  of  nature  relying  upon  the  rule  of  performing 
contracts,  clandestine  marriages  are  valid  and  firm :  but  yet 
acme  churches,  particulariy  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the 
council  of  Trent,  hath  pronounced  some  marriages  void, 
which,  by  the  rule  of  nature,  and  afterwards  by  a  law, 
were  rate  and  legal;  particularly,  clandestine  marriages, 
and  marriages  not  clandestine  by  the  ingress  of  one  of  the 
parties  into  religion,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  eighth  session. 

By  the  law  of  nature  a  testimony  under  two  or  three 
witnesses  may  stand,  but  in  the  case  of  the  accusation  of 
a  cardinal -deacon  in  Rome,  they  require  the  concurrence 
of  seven  and  twenty ;  of  a  cardinal  priest,  sixty-four ;  of  a 
cardinal  bishop,  seventy  and  two, — and,  in  England,  one 
shall  serve  the  turn,  if  it  be  for  the  king.  In  codicils  the 
civil  law  requires  five  witnesses.  In  testaments  there  must 
be  seven :  when  a  controversy  is  concerning  the  eminency 
and  prelation  of  excellent  persons,  fifteen  are  demanded. 
But  if  these  things  may  be  prejudiced  by  men,  much  mora 
may  they  be  altered  by  God.  But  this  extends  itself  a  little 
further.  For  in  some  of  these  instances,  that  which  is  a  law 
of  nature,  becomes  so  inconvenient  as  to  do  much  evil,— - 
and  then  it  is  to  b^  estimated  by  a  new  rule ;  and,  therefore, 
the  whole  law  is  changed,  when  it  comes  to  have  a  new 
measure^  and  the  analogy  of  a  new  reason. 

Upon  the  account  of  these  premises  it  follows,  that  it 
is  but  a  weak  distinction  to  affirm  '  some  things  to  be  for- 
bidden by  God,  because  they  are  unlawful ;  and  some  to  be 
unlawful,  because  they  are  forbidden.'-— For  this  last  part  of 
the  distinction  takes  in  all  that  is  unlawful  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  the  other  is  a  dead  member  and  nuiy  be  lopped  off. 
So  Ocham^  affirms  against  the  more  ooaamoa  settteoce  of 
the  schools  (as  his  manner  is) ;  '^  Nullus  est  actus  malus^  nisi 
quatenus  ii  Deo  prohibitus  est,  et  qui  non  possit  fieri  boiua 

4  S.  q.  19.  sd  3.  et  4. 
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si  h  Deo  preecipiatur,  et  ^  converso :"  **  Every  thing  is  good 
or  bad  according  as  it  is  commanded  or  forbidden  by  God, 
and  no  otherwise." — For  nothing  is  unlawful  antecedently  to 
God's  commandment.  Sin  is  a  transgression  of  some  law, 
and  this  law  must  be  made  by  a  superior,  and  there  is  no 
superior  but  who  depends  on  God,  and  therefore  his  law  is 
its  measure.  There  are  some  things  good,  which  God  hath 
not  commanded ;  but  then  they  are  such  which  he  hath  com- 
mended by  counsels,  or  analogies  and  proportions.  But 
whatsoever  is  a  sin,  is  so  therefore  because  it  is  forbidden; 
and  without  such  a  prohibition,  although  it  might  be  un- 
reasonable, yet  it  cannot  be  criminal  or  unjust.  Since,  there- 
fore, all  measure  of  good  and  evil,  in  the  intercourses  of  men, 
wholly  rely  upon  the  law  of  God,  and  are  consequent  to  his 
will,  although  it  can  never  be  that  we  can  have  leave  to  be 
unjust,  or  unchaste,  that  is,  to  do  against  a  law  in  being  with 
all  its  circumstances, —  yet  the  law  may  be  so  changed  that 
the  whole  action  which  was  forbidden,  may  become  per- 
.  mitted,  and  innocent, —  and  that  which  was  permitted,  may 
become  criminal.  I  instance  in  the  a^£?^ofii(la,  or  '  the  con-? 
junction  of  the  nearest  kindred,'  which  once  was  lawful,  and 
ever  since  is  become  criminal. 

The  purpose  of  this  discourse  is  this ;  —  that  we  look  no 
further  for  tables  of  the  law  of  nature,  but  take  in  only  those 
precaepts,  which  bind  us  Christians  under  Christ  our  lawr 
giver,  who  hath  revealed  to  us  all  his  Father's  will.  All  the 
laws  of  Christ  concerning  moral  actions  are  the  laws  of 
nature :  and  all  the  laws  of  nature,  which  any  wise  nation 
ever  reckoned,  either  are  taken  away  by  God,  or  else  are 
commanded  by  Christ.  So  that  Christianity  is  a  perfect 
system  of  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  all  the  will  of  God^ 
that  is,  of  all  the  obligatory  will^  of  all  the  commandments. 
In  those  things  where  Christianity  hath  not  interposed,  we 
are  left  to  our  natural  liberty,  or  a  '  Jus  permissivum,*  '  a 
permission,'  except  where  we  have  restrained  ourselves  by 
contract  or  dedition. 
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RULE  II. 

The  haw  of  Nature  is  the  Foundation  of  all  Laws,  and  the 

Measure  of  their  Obligation, 

For  all  good  laws,  and  all  justice,  hath  the  same  reasonable- 
ness, the  same  rules  and  measures,  and  are  therefore  good 
because  they  are  profitable, —  and  are  therefore  just,  because 
they  are  measured  by  the  common  analogies  and  propor- 
tions: — and  are  therefore  necessary,  because  they  are  bound 
upon  us  by  God  mediately  or  immediately.  And,  therefore, 
Cicero  •  defined  virtue  to  be  "  perfecta  et  ad  summum  per- 
ducta  natura,"  or  *'  Animi  habitus  naturae  modo,  rationi  con« 
sentaneus  ^"  "  The  perfection  of  nature,"  or  *'  a  habit  of 
mind  agreeing  to  natural  reason." — But  more  expressly  and 
full  in  his  second  book  de  Legibus  *= :  "  Lex  est,  justorum  injus- 
torumque  distinctio,  ad  illam  antiquissimam  et  rerum  omnium 
principem  expressa  naturam,  ad  quam  leges  hominum  diri- 
guntur,  quae  supplicio  improbos  afficiunt,  defendunt  ac  tuen- 
tur  bonos :''  '^  A  law  is  the  distinction  of  good  and  bad,  of 
just  and  unjust,  expressed  or  fitted  to  nature,  which  is  the 
first  and  the  prince  of  all,  and  to  which  human  laws  are  di- 
rected for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  the  defence  of 
the  good."*-  And  it  is  evident  in  all  the  moral  precepts  of 
Christianity:  all  which  are  so  agreeable  to  a  man's  felicity 
and  state  of  things,  to  which  a  man  is  designed  both  here 
and  hereafter,  that  a  man  cannot  be  happy  without  them: 
and,  therefore,  they  all  rely  upon  some  prime  natural  reason, 
which  reason  although  possibly  some  or  all  of  it  was  dis- 
covered to  us  by  revelation  and  the  wise  proper  discourses 
of  the  religion,  and  was  not  generally  known  to  men  before 
Christ,*— yet  the  reasons  are  nothing  but  consonancies  to 
our  state  and  being,  introductive  of  felicity,  perfective  of 
our  nature,  wise,  and  prudent,  and  noble,  and  such  which, 
abstracting  from  the  rewards  hereafter,  are  infinitely  eligible 
and  to  be  preferred  for  temporal  regards  before  dieir  con- 
traries. 

*  De  Leg.  i.  c.  8.  Davis.  Ratb.  p.  38. 
•»  De  Invent,  ii.  sect.  159.  Proust,  p.  «78. 
«  De  Leg.  ii.  c.  5.  Davis.  Ratb.  p.  Hi. 
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Add  to  this,  they  are  such  which  some  few  the  wisegt  of 
the  heathens  did  teach  by  natural  reason,  for  aught  we 
know.  And  there  is  a  proportion  of  this  truth  also  in  all  the 
wise  laws  of  commonwealths.  The  reasons  of  which  are 
nothing  but  the  proportions  of  nature,  and  the  prime  pro* 
positions  of  justice^  common  utility,  and  natural  necessity. 
And,  therefore,  supposing  that  eveiy  civil  constitution  supr 
plies  the  material  part  or  the  instance,  every  civil  law  is 
nothing  but  a  particular  of  the  natural  law  in  respect  of  its 
formality,  reasonableness,  and  obligation.  And  all  laws  of 
manners  are  laws  of  nature :  for  there  can  be  but  one  justice, 
and  the  same  honesty  and  common  utility  in  the  world  ;  and 
as  a  particular  reason  is  contained  in  the  universal,  so  is  the 
particular  profit  in  the  public ;  "  Saluti  civium  prospexit,  qua 
intelligebat  contineri  suam,"  said  Torquatus  *  in  Cicero,  and 
so  it  is  in  laws.  In  the  observation  of  the  laws  of  nature 
the  good  of  every  society  and  every  private  person  is  com^ 
prised :  and  there  is  no  other  difference  in  it,  but  that  in 
every  civil  constitution  there  is  something  superadded ;  not 
to  the  reasonableness  or  justice,  but  it  is  invested  with  a 
body  of  action  and  circumstances.  *'  Jus  civile  neque  iii 
totum  k  naturali  ac  gentium  jure  recedere,  neque  per  omnia 
ei  servire ;  adeo  ut  cum  juri  communi  aliquid  additur  vel 
detrahitur,  jus  proprium,  id  est,  civile  efficiatur,"  said  Jus- 
tinian^: **  The  civil  law  neither  does  wholly  recede  from  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  neither  does  it  wholly  serve  it :  foir 
when  any  thing  is  added  or  detracted  from  the  natural  law, 
it  becomes  the  civil:''  and  another;  "  Leges  positivsB  repe- 
tunt  jus  naturae  quum  leges  sive  pactiones  qu8B  sunt  jura 
attingunt  utilitatem  et  scopum  naturae  \**  '^  The  positive  laws 
of  a  commonwealth  repeat  the  law  of  nature,  when  laws 
and  covenants  do  promote  the  profit  and  this  design  of 
nature." 

But  from  hence  it  follows  that  the  law  of  nature  is  the 
only  rule  and  measure  of  all  laws,  and  superinduced  laws  of 
God  and  man  are  but  instances  of  obedience  in  those  generd 
precepts  of  nature :  and  since  the  law  of  Christianity  contains 
in  it  all  the  law  of  nature ;  and  is  now  the  only  law  that  can 
oblige  us  primarily,  and  others  in  virtue  of  it :  it  is  the  prime 

•  De  finib.  f  Lib.  vi.  ff.  de  jiistit.  ct  jnre. 
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mud  adequate  role  and  measure  of  coDscience,  and  the  expli- 
cation of  all  its  precepts  will  be  a  full  institution  of  con* 
scienee :  to  which  pirpose  that  saying  of  Lselius  in  Cicero  ^, 
in  very  pertinent :  "  Viros  bonos  appellandos  esse  putamus, 
qui  asseqnuntur  (quantum  homines  possunt)  naturam,  opti- 
mam  bene  vivendi  ducem ;"  '*  Nature  is  the  best  guide  and 
measure  of  Uving  well :  and  they  who  exactly  observe  her 
measures  as  far  as  men  can,  are  to  be  called  good  men." 


RULE  III. 

The  first  and  greatest  Band  of  the  Law  of  Nature  i$  Fear  of 

Punishment. 

I  HAVE  already  spoken  of  this  as  it  is  the  act  and  effect  of 
conscience :  here  I  am  to  speak  of  it  more  abstractedly, 
and  as  itself  hath  effect  upon  human  actions ;  there  as  it 
is  the  minister  of  the  judge :  here  as  it  is  the  sanction  of 
the  law. 

*^  Omne  malum  aut  timore  aut  pudore  nature  suffudit,'' 
said  Tertullian  * ;  fear  and  shame  are  the  waiters  and 
handmaids  of  every  sin,  which  nature  hath  provided  for 
it.-*  And  indeed  fear  is  the  band  of  all  laws.  For  although 
there  is  a  previty  in  the  nature  of  injustice  which  natural 
reason  hates,  proceeding  partly  from  the  deficiency  from  the 
perfective  end  of  nature  and  societies,  which  is  served  by 
justice;  —  partly  from  the  consequent  obloquy  and  disrepu- 
tation, which  all  wise  men  and  all  talking  people  put  upon  it 
(for  they  that  do  it  themselves,  speak  ill  of  it  in  others) ;  yet 
this  is  but  a  little.  This  is  a  part  of  the  punishment  of  the 
breach  of  the  natural  law ;  but  not  strong  enough  to  make  a 
firm  obligation.  Now  in  all  laws  there  must  be  some  penalty 
annexed,  the  fear  of  which  may  be  able  to  restrain  men  firom 
doing  against  the  law :  which  cannot  be,  unless  the  evil  be 
greater  than  the  benefit  or  pleasure  of  the  prevarication  can 
be :  and  therefore  it  is,  that  God  estabhshing  this  law  hath 
appointed  a  court  within  us,  a  severe  judge,  who  will  not 

t  De  amiciu  Wetzel,  c.  6.  iect.  ii.  p.  163.  *  Apolog.  e.  I. 
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9pare ;  a  wise  discemer,  who  will  not  be  deceived ;  an  exact 
remembrancer,  which  never  forgets  any  thing  that  can  do  the 
greatest  mischiefs :  a  jast  witness,  who  will  not  be  suborned^ 
and  is  conscious  and  privy  to  all  that  which  he  is  to  jadge; 
and  the  same  also  is  the  executioner  of  the  delinquent  and 
sinning  people. 

The  stings  of  conscience  and  fear  of  the  divine  vengeance, 
is  this  evil  which  naturally  restrains  us;  it  is  the  greatest 
restraint,  because  it  is  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  it  is  un- 
avoidable, and  it  is  natural.  I  will  not  add  it  is  lawful  to 
abstain  from  evil  for  fear  of  punishment,  but  it  is  necessary, 
and  it  is  natural,  and  that  is  more,  and  this  is  it  whidi 
Epicurus  taught,  otm  axXai  riri  rS;  oShMia^  hiv  oTnifytTv  ri  fo0f 
Moxofftttv;  which  although  Plutarch  seems  angry  at,  was  well 
enough  spoken  by  him ;  meaning  that  "  it  is  a  fear,  not  of 
temporal  discovery  and  civil  punishment,  which  is  (mlj 
appointed  to  restrain  evil  actions,  but  a  fear  of  those  evils 
whose  apprehension  Ood  hath  made  necessary  and  congenife 
with  the  nature  of  man ;"  fear  of  God's  displeasure,  and  the 
destruction  of  our  nature  and  felicities  relying  upon  that 
natural  love  of  ourselves,  and  desire  of  our  own  preservation, 
without  which  a  man  .cannot  be  supposed  sufficiently  pro* 
vided  with  principles  of  necessary  being  and  providence. 

There  is  another  kind  of  fear  of  punishment,  that  is,  a 
fear  of  those  auxiliary  punishments  which  princes  and  repub- 
lics have  superadded  to  the  breakers  of  natural  laws,  which 
is  in  some  men,  who  are  despisers  of  all: the  evils  which  are« 
threatened  hereafter :  such  as  was  that  of  Thrasymachus^  in 
Plato  ^:  '*  Nihil  esse  meliiui  quam  facere  injnriam  neqoe 
poenas  dare,  nihil  pejus  quam  pati  nee  posse  nlciaci ;  medio 
autem  modo  se  habere  justitiam,  cum  qui^  nee  facit  nee 
patitur :  quod  ut  fiat,  esse  optabile ;  sed  nempe  imbecillibus, 
quorum  proinde  interest  pacisci  aut  servare  pacta,  non  autem 
valentioribus,  qui  si  viri  fuerint  ac  sapuerint,  nullatenus 
pactum  de  injuria  non  inferenda  accipiendave  sint  inituri :" 
''  Nothing  is  better  than  to  do  injury  without  punishment ; 
nothing  worse  than  to  suffer  mischief,  and  to  be  able  to  do 
none  again ;  in  the  midst  of  thes^  is  justice,  which  neither 
does  injury,  nor  receives  any,  which  is  much  to  be  desired ; 

^  T.  <le  Repab. 
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but  by  whom?  By  none  but  by  weak  people.  For  the 
stronger,  if  they  be  valiant  and  wise,  will  never  enter  into 
covenants  concerning  not  doing  or  receiving  injury." — 
According  to  this  doctrine,  there  should  be  nothing  of  itself 
just  or  unjust;  and  if  there  were,  it  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded, but  so  long  as  justice  were  profitable,  and  injustice 
troublesome  and  dangerous.  And,  therefore,  strong  men  or 
crafty  might,  in  many  cases,  be  exempt  from  contracts  and 
from  doing  justice,  and  would  neither  do  right,  nor  take 
wrong. 

Against  this  it  is  that  aD  wise  men  in  the  world  do  speak : 
"  Vos  autem,  nisi  ad  populares  auras  inanesque  rumores, 
recta  facere  nescitis ;  et  relicta  conscientiee  virtutisque  pr»* 
Btantia  de  alienis  prsemia  sermunculis  cogitatis,**  said  Boe- 
tius  ^,  in  indignation  against  all  those  who  took  accounts  of 
themselves  by  public  noises,  not  by  the  testimonies  of  a  just 
conscience, —  that  is,  who  fear  man,  but  do  not  fear  God. 
And  to  do  good  out  of  fear  of  punishment  (in  this  sense)  is 
to  do  good  no  longer  than  I  am  observed,  and  no  longer 
than  I  am  constrained  :  from  both  which  because  very  many 
men  are  very  often  freed,  and  all  men  sometimes,  there 
would  be  no  habit,  no  will,  no  love  of  justice  in  the  world ; 
that  is,  there  would  be  no  virtue  of  justice,  but  single  actions 
as  it  could  happen.  This  would  introduce  horrid  tyrannies, 
while  princes  and  generals,  having  power  in  their  hands, 
might  do  all  things  as  they  pleased,  and  have  no  measure  but 
their  own  private:  and  all  men's  conditions  under  them 
would  be  always  precarious,  and  arbitrary,  and  most  com- 
monly intolerable :  and,  therefore,  this  fear  is  the  charac- 
terism  of  evil  persons, 

Oderont  peccare  mali  formidine  poen^. 

And  against  such,  civil  laws  are  made :  '*  Justia  Ic^  non  est 
poaita/'  saith  St.  Paul;  ''  the  law  is  not  made  for  the  righ- 
teous, but  for  the  wicked." —  If  the  sons  of  Israel  had  coii- 
timied  pious  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were,  the  law 
should  not  have  been  given  to  them  as  it  was  upon  Mount 
Sinai  \  but  the  necessities  of  men  brought  a  law  upon  them, 
fund  that  law  a  punishment,  while  good  men  votoSctr  ukoi/^mk, 

<"  De  CoomK  Pbilotoph. 
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a  voioUffiv  oLKovfti  01  Tsoiiroi  3ia  rov  vifMVj  as  Xenocrates^  in  Laer- 
tius,  said  of  the  philosophers ;  they  do  it 

SpODte  sna,  veterisqne  Dei  se  more  tenentes  \ 

for  the  love  of  God ;  by  choice  and  delight  in  the  actions  of 
virtue,  they  do  excellent  things,  *'  Plusque  ibi  boni  mores 
valent  quam  alibi  bonee  leges/'  as  Tacitus  *  said  of  the  old 
Germans ;  "  Good  maimers  prevailed  more  than  good  laws." 
Thus  did  the  patriarchs,  and  therefore  they  needed  not  a  law. 
'^  Vetustissimi  mortalium,  nulla  adhuc  mala  libidine,  sine  pro- 
bro,  scelere,  eoque  sine  poena  et  coercitionibus  agebant: 
neque  pr^emiis  opus  erat,  quum  honesta  suopte  ingenio  pete* 
rentur;  et,  ubi  nihil,  contra  morem  cuperent,  nihil  per  metum 
vetabantur^"  Our  forefathers  desired  nothing  against 
honesty  and  injustice,  and,  therefore,  were  not  forbidden  any 
thing  by  the  instrument  of  fear. 

But,  therefore,  the  civil  and  positive  law  is  not  made  for 
all  those  men  who  have  other  restraints ;  that  is,  for  good 
men  who  are  moved  by  better  principles ;  but  because  these 
things  that  are  better,  are  despised  by  the  vicious  and  tha 
tyrants,  oppressors  and  the  impudent,  the  civil  power  hath 
taken  a  sword  to  transfix  the  criminal,  and  to  kill  the  crime. 
And,  therefore,  Epicurus,  in  Stobseus,  said  not  amiss :  **  Laws 
were  made  for  wise  men,  not  for  fear  they  should  do  ill,  but 
lest  they  should  suffer  evil  from  the  unjust.'' 

And  yet  even  the  wise  and  the  good  men  have  a  fear  in 
them,  which  is  an  instrument  of  justice  and  religion ;  but  it 
is  a  fear  of  God,  not  of  the  secular  judge ;  it  is  a  fear  that  is 
natural,  a  fear  produced  from  the  congenite  notices  of  things, 
and  the  fear  of  doing  a  base  thing ;  a  fear  to  be  a  fool  and 
an  evil  person. 

Mt  natora  dedit  leges  d  sangainc  ductaa : 
Ne  possim  melior  jndicis  esse  metn  ; 

said  Cornelia)  in  Propertius  t :  a  good  man  will  abstain  from 
all  unrighteous  things,  though  he  be  sure  that  no  man  should 
hear  or  see  any  thing  of  it, — that  is,  though  there  were  no 
laws,  and  superinduced  punishments,  in  republics;  and  all 


^  ^neid.  vii.  304.  *  Cap.  19. 

^  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  t6.    Ruperti,  p.  150. 
K  Lib.  iv.  11.  47.  Kainoci,  yoI.  i.  p.  41S. 
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this  upon  the  account  of  such  a  i^ear,  which  a  good  man 
ought  to  have,  —  a  fear  of  being  a  base  person  or  doing  vile 
things. 

Imposito  tenene  castode  pnrlle 


Nil  agis ;  ini^fo  qwqne  tvMida  »no  est. 
%H\um  meto  dempto  CMta  «f  I,  ea  deoiqne  castm  est ; 
Quae  quia  oon  liceat,  noo  facit,  ilia  facit  ^. 

That  chastity  is  the  noblest,  which  is  not  constrained  by 
«pies  and  severity,  by  laws  and  jealousy :  when  the  mind  is 
flecretly  restrained,  then-  the  virtue  is  secured.    Cicero'  puts 
a  case  to  Torquatus :  *'  Si  te  amicus  tuus  moriens  rogaverit, 
ut  hereditatem  reddas  suae  filiee,  nee  usquam  id  scripserit,  ut 
■oripsit  FadiuSy  nee  cuiquam  dixerit;  quid  fieicies?''    Arun- 
oanos  dies,  and  leaves   his  inheritance    to    his  daughter, 
Postumia,  -and  intrusts  his  friend,  Torquatus,  with  it,  but 
privately,  without  witness,  without  consignation  of  tables : 
l¥ill  Torquatus,  who  is  a  feoffee  in  private  trust,  restore  this 
to  the  child,  when  she  shall  be  capable?    Yes;  Torquatus 
will,  and  Epicurus  will ;  and  yet  Cicero  had  scarce  a  good 
word  for  hinv,  whom  he  hath  fondly  disgraced  during  all  ages 
of  the  world,  weakly  and  unjustly :  but  the  account  he  gives 
of  it,  is  pertinent  to  the  rule" :  "  Nonne  intelligis,  eo  majorem 
vim  esse  naturse,  quod  ipsi  vos,  qui  omnia  ad  vestrum  com- 
modum,  et,  ut  ipsi  dicitis,  ad  voluptatem  referatis,  tamen  ea 
faciatis,  e  quibus  adpareat  non  voluptatem  vos  sed  bfficium 
sequi?   pltisque  rectam    naturam,  quam    rationem   pravam 
valerel"    Nature  is  more  prevalent  than  interest;  and  sober 
men,  though  they  pretend  to  do  things  for  their  real  ad- 
vantage and  pleasure,  yet  follow  their  duty  rather  than  either 
pleasure  or  profit,  and  right  nature  rather  than  evil  prin- 
ciples. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  because  nature  carries  fear  and 
reverence  in  the  retinue  of  all  her  laws ;  and  the  evils  which 
are  consequent  to.  the  breach  of  natural  laws,  are  really,  and 
by  wise  men  so  understood  to  be,,  greater  mischtefiei  than  the 
want  of  profit,  or  the  missing  of  pleasure,  or  die  feeling  the 
rods  and  axes  of  the  prince.  If  there  were  no  more  in  a 
crime  than  the  disorder  of  nature,  the  very  unnaturalness 

V  i>  Ovid.  lib.  iii.  Elcg.  4,  1.    Mittclierlieh.  vol,  i.  p.  1S5. 

*  S  De  Finibiia.  Dav.  Katiu  c.  18.  p.  14S.  i>  lb.  p.  143. 
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itself  were  a  very  great  matter.  St.  Basil  said  well »,  *'  Ad 
omnia,  quae  descripta  k  nobis,  k  Deo  pr«ecepta  sunt,  conse- 
quenda,  naturales  ab  ipso  facultates  accepimus."  God  hath 
given  to  virtues,  natural  organs,  or  bodily  instruments ;  as  to 
mercy  he  appointed  bowels,  eyes  for  pity,  hands  for  relief; 
and  the  proper  employment  of  these  is  so  perfective  of  a 
man's  condition,  according  to  their  proportion,  that  not  to 
employ  them  according  to  the  purpose  of  nature  is  a  disease, 
a  natural  trouble;  just  as  it  is  to  trumpet  with  our  mouth, 
which  was  intended  for  eating,  and  drinking,  and  gentler 
breathings.  It  is  punishment  enough  to  do  an  unnatural  and 
a  base  action ;  it  puts  our  soul  and  its  faculties  from  their 
centre,  and  the  ways  of  perfection.  And  this  is  fully  ob- 
served by  Seneca :  **  Male  de  nobis  actum  erat,  quod  multa 
scelera  legem  et  judicem  effugiunt,  et  scripta  supplicia»  nisi 
ilia  naturalia  et  gravia  de  prsesentibus  solverent,  et  in  locum 
patientiae  timor  cederet :"  *'  Mankind  were  in  an  ill  state  of 
provisions,  if  those  wickednesses,  which  escape  the  law  and 
the  judge,  did  not  suffer  the  more  grievous  inflictions  of 
natural  punishment,  and  fear  came  into  the  place  of  pa- 
tience ;"  still  fear  is  the  bridle :  but  it  is  an  honest  fear,  a 
fear  of  God,  and  of  natural  disorders  and  inconvenience. 
OyK  fv  avfxpoXaioig  vo>uTuco7i  oCie  ev  airayoptvcu  vofMu,  oxx'  i( 
iiitnr^aylc^,  Koii  tH^  ir^oi  tov  $£oy  ayain\i  i\  ^McuoffiinHf  as  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  calls  it ;  ''  a  righteousness  not  produced  by 
laws  and  the  sword,  fear  and  interest,  but  from  the  love  of 
God/'  and  something  that  is  within :  there  is  a  fear,  but  it  is 
such  a  fear  as  still  leaves  the  love  to  virtue,  and  secures  it  in 
privacies,  and  enjoins  the  habit  and  constant  practice  of  it: 
a  fear  that  is  complicated  with  a  natural  love  of  our  own 
preservation,  and  is  constant,  and  measured  by  God,  and  in 
the  natural  limit  cannot  be  extravagant ;  a  fear  that  acknow- 
ledges God's  omniscience,  and  his  omnipresence,  and  his 
eternal  justice :  and  this  was  the  sense  of  that  of  Sophocles'": 

npic  raZra  Mfuwrt  fjtnhff  i»f  i  wi$6i*  of£v 
Ked  warr  iauMtt,  ukri  awvruo'a'U  Xf^* 

^^  Do  nothing  basely  and  secretly ; .  for  time's  Father  sees 
and  hears  all  things,  and  time  will  discover  it,  and  truth 
shall  be  the  daughter  of  time ;  —  and  that  which  is  done  in 

'  Reg.  Ftttior.  inter.  S.  ■  'iinravoK,  fng.  i.  Mugrave,  vol.  li.  p.  2t5. 
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secret,  shall  be  spoken  upon  the  tops  of  houses  :*'  so  both 
the  Christian  and  the  heathen  are  conjoined  in  the  several 
expressions  of  the  same  great  truth.  This  fear  is  deposited 
in  conscience,  and  is  begotten  and  kept  by  this  proposition, — 
that  '*  God  is  a  Rewarder  of  all  men  according  to  their  works." 
Consequent  to  this  is  the  love  of  virtue. 


RULE  IV, 

ITie  second  Band  of  Virtue  is  Love,  and  Us  proper  and 

consequent  Deliciousness. 

This  is  not  wholly  natural,  but  in  much  of  it  is  empirical, 
wfn/jia  x^i^ou  xcu  Ciotr  proceeding  from  the  grace  of  God,  and 
the  experience  of  the  deliciousness  and  rewards  of  virtue^  and 
the  excellency  of  a  greater  hope  which  does  entertain  our 
spirits  in  the  outer  courts  of  pleasant  expectations :  irt  mm 
^ikoaoplai  touto  aurS  ^sfiyeyove  to  afiwiTcutrug  wottTv  a  rivef  fia 
Tov  awo  Tuv  v6fjM¥  foffov  ^otoVci,  as  both  Aristotle  and  Xenocrates 
did  speak.  It  is  the  effect  of  philosophy  and  religion,  of 
virtuous  and  severe  institutions  to  do  that  for  love  and  with- 
out constraint,  which  fools,  and  vicious  and  weak  persons,  do 
for  fear  of  laws. 

Now  this,  I  say,  is  not  natural,  that  is,  although  it  be 
agreeable  to  nature,  yet  not  primarily  introduced  by  it,  with- 
out a  tutor,  because  nature  forbids  injustice,  but  does  not 
command  justice, — but  secondarily,  and  by  accident,  and 
upon  supposition  of  other  contingencies.  To  do  injustice  is 
always  a  sin,  but  not  to  do  a  justice  is  not  always.  For  a 
man  may  depose  the  person  of  a  judge,  or  a  trustee,  or  a 
delegate;  but  they  who  habitually  do  justice,  find  the 
rewards  of  reputation,  and  the  ease  of  being  freed  from  the 
torments  of  an  evil  conscience,  which  is  a  delicacy,  like  the 
being  eased  of  the  horrid  gripes  of  the  colic ;  and  so  in- 
sensibly grow  in  love  with  justice,  that  they  think  they  love 
justice  for  justice'  sake. 

Ipsa  8ui  merces  erat  et  sine  vindice  prspda. 

Concerning  which  it  is  fit  we  consider  a  little,  lest  it 
become  the  occasion  of  scruples  and  nice  opinions.    Anti- 
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gonus  Sochseus,  an  old  Jew,  was  famed  for  saying,  '  Be  not 
servants  who  serve  their  lord,  that  they  may  receive  a 
reward  from  him ;  but  be  such  who  serve  him  without  con- 
sideration  of  wages,  or  recompenses,  and  let  the  fear  of  God 
be  upon  you  :*  Baithus  and  Sadoc,  his  disciples,  from  whom 
the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  did  spring,  not  well  understanding 
him,  took  occasion  from  hence  to  deny  the  resurrection  and 
rewards  after  this  life.  And,  indeed,  such  sayings  as  these 
are  easily  abused ;  and  when  some  men  speak  great  things^ 
and  others  believe  as  much  of  it  as  they  understand,  but 
understand  it  not  all,  they  make  sects  and  divide  their 
schools,  and  ignorance  and  faction  keep  the  doors,  and  sit  in 
the  chairs  sometimes.  It  is  impossible  a  man  should  do 
great  things,  or  suffer  nobly,  without  consideration  of  a 
reward;  and  since  much  of  virtue  consists  in  suffering  evil 
things,  virtue  of  herself  is  not  a  beatitude,  but  the  way  to 
one.  He  does  things  like  a  fool,  who  does  it  for  no  end : 
and  if  he  does  not  choose  a  good  end,  he  is  worse :  and 
virtue  herself  would,  in  many  instances,  be  unreasonable,  if, 
for  no  material  consideration,  we  should  undertake  her 
drudgery:  and,  therefore,  St.  Austin  said  well,  '^  Sublatis 
setemis  prsemiis  et  poenis  verum  staturum  h  partibus  Epicuri :" 
sensual  pleasure  were  highly  eligible,  and  not  virtuous  suf- 
ferings, '  if  in  this  life  only  we  had  hope.'  But  if  it  be 
accounted  the  top  of  virtue  to  love  virtue  for  virtue's  sake, 
and  without  intuition  of  the  reward ;  many  times  good  men 
observing,  that  themselves  are  encouraged  by  all  God's 
promises  to  obedience  and  patience,  and  that  in  martyrdom 
there  is  no  natural  or  sensitive  pleasure,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  loved  for  itself,  but  wholly  for  its  reward,  will  find  them- 
selves put  into  '  fear  where  no  fear  is,'  and  that  a  '  nequam 
humilitas,'  an  unworthy  opinion  of  their  duty,  shall  affright 
their  peace  and  holy  confidence.  Peregrinus,  the  philoso- 
pher, in  A.  Gellius%  expressed  this  love  of  virtue  for  itself, 
thus :  "  Etiamsi  Dii  atque  homines  ignoraturi  forent ;"  to  do 
good  though  ''  neither  God  nor  men  should  know  of  it :" — 
but  as  this  is  impossible  in  fact,  so  it  is  in  speculation ;  for 
theire  were  no  such  thing  as  virtue,  if  it  were  not  relative  and 
directed  to  God  or  man :  but  yet  the  thing  which  they  mean, 
is  very  good.     Good  men  love  virtue  for  virtue's  sake, — 

*  Lib.  xii.  c.  11. 
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that  18,  they  act  it  and  love  it,  they  do  it  with  so  habitual 
and  confirmed  elections  and  complacency,  that  many  times 
they  have  no  actual  intuition  to  the  reward ;  they  forget  this^ 
ihey  are  so  taken  with  that;  like  a  man  that  chooses  a  wife 
upon  many  considerations,  as  portion,   family,  hopes,  and 
beauty ;  yet  when  he  hath  conversed  long  with  her,  and  finds 
her  amiable  and  fruitful,  obedient  and  wise :  he  forgets  all 
other  considerations,  and  loves  her  person  for  her  own  per-* 
fections,  but  will  not  quit  all  his  other  interests.     The  dif- 
ference is  best  understood  by  variety  of  motions.    Some 
motions  cannot  be  continued,  unless  some  agent  or  other  do 
continually  urge  them ;  but  they  are  violent  and  unnatural : 
others  are  perfective  and  loved,  and  they  will  continue  and 
increase  by  their  own  principle,  if  they  be  not  hindered.  This 
is  the  love  of  virtue, —  that  is,  fear,  or,  it  may  be,  hope ;  save 
that  hope  is  a  thing  between  both,  and  is  compounded  of 
both,  and  is  more  commendable  than  fear.     But  to  love 
virtue  for  itself,  is  nothing  else,  but  to  love  it  directly  and 
plainly ;  he  that  loves  it  only  for  the  reward,  and  is  not,  by 
the  reward,  brought  to  love  the  thing,  loves  not  this  at  all, 
but  loves  something  else :  but  he  that  loves  it  at  all,  sees 
good  in  it,  because  he  finds  good  by  it ;  and  therefore  loves 
itself,  now,  whatever  was  the  first  incentive :  and  the  wooden 
arch  may  be  taken  away,  when  that  of  marble  is  concentered. 
2.  "  Vir  fortis  et  Justus — in  summa  voluptate  est  et  pe- 
riculo  suo  firuitur."    ''  When  a  good  man  lays  before  him  the 
price  and  redemption  of  his  mortality,  tfie  liberty  of  his 
country,  the  safety  of  his  friends,  he  is  hugely  pleased  and 
delights  in,  and  enjoys  his  danger.     But  if  he  feels  not  this 
pleasure,  yet  without  trembling  and  uncertainty  he  will  dare 
to   die,  facere   recte   pieque   contentus;   and   if  you    tell 
him,  this  reputation  which  he  gets  of  his  citizens,  will  die 
almost  as  soon  as  he  shall  die ;  he  answers,  all  those  things 
axe  without  the  nature  and  consideration  of  my  work :  '  Ego 
ipsum  contemplor,  hoc  esse  honestum  scio  :'  I  look  upon  the 
work  itself,  and  find  it  honest ;" — and  that  is  enough ;  mean- 
ing seoretly ;  that  though  these  outward  rewards  were  pared 
oC  yet  there  are  secret  pleasures,  wliich  will  follow  and  stick 
dose  to  virtue,  as  the  shadow  dees  to  the  body,  and  this 
good  men  must  consider,  because  they-  feel  it,  and  that  is 
part  of  the  jreward. 
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3.  They  are  pleased  with  the  virtue  itself,  and  their  soul 
18  as  much  delighted  with  it^  and  as  naturally  as  the  eye  with- 
beauteous  colours^  or  the  throat  with  unctuous  juices,  or 
the  tongue  with  moist  sweetnesses.  For  God  hath  made 
virtue  proportionably  to  all  the  noble  ends,  and  worthy  de- 
sires of  mankind,  and  the  proper  instrument  of  his  felicity : 
and  all  its  beauties,  and  all  its  works,  and  all  its  effects,  and 
all  that  for  which  it  can  be  loved,  is  part  of  the  reward.  And 
therefore,  to  say  a  man  can  love  virtue  for  virtue's  sake,  and 
without  consideration  of  the  reward,  is  to  say  a  man  can  love 
virtue  without  any  reason  and  inducement,  without  any  argi>* 
ment  to  move  his  affections. 

4.  For  there  can  be  but  two  causes  of  amability  in  the 
world,  perfection  and  usefulness,  that  is,  beauty  and  profit ; 
that  in  the  thing  itself,  this  as  it  relates  to  me :  now  he  that 
says, '  a  man  may  love  virtue  for  its  own  sake  without  con- 
sideration of  the  reward,'  says  no  more  than  that 'a  man  may 
love  a  flower  which  he  never  hopes  to  smell  of;'  that  is,  he 
may  admire  and  commend  it,  and  love  to  look  on  it,  and  just 
so  he  may  do  to  virtue.  But  if  he  desires  either,  it  is  because 
it  is  profitable  or  useful  to  him,  and  hath  something  that  will 
delight  him ;  it  cannot  else  possibly  be  desired. 

Now  to  love  virtue  in  the  first  sense  is  rather  praise  than 
love^  an  act  of  understanding  rather  than  of  the  will,  and  itM 
object  is  properly  the  perfections  of  the  flower  or  the  virtue 
respectively :  but  when  it  comes  to  be  desired,  that  is,  loved 
with  a  relation  to  myself,  it  hath  for  its  object  other  per- 
fections, those  thing^that  please,  and  that  deUght  me,  and 
that  is  nothing  but  part  of  the  reward  or  all  of  it. 

The  question  being  thus  explicated,  it  follows,  that  to 
love  virtue  for  virtue's  sake,  is  so  far  from  being  the  honour 
of  a  good  and  perfect  man,  that  it  is  the  character  of  an  evil 
man,  if  it  goes  no  further.  For  it  amounts  to  nothing  but 
this,  that  the  understanding  is  convinced  of  the  worthiness 
of  it. 


video  meliora  proboqoe  *, 


it  is  that  which  St.  Paul  calls  *'  a  delighting  in  the  law  aflter 
the  inner  man."    But  it  is  a  relative,  material,  practical  love 

*  Ov.  M.  vii.  to*  Gierig,  vol.  i.  pag.  4f  1. 
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of  virtue  that  makes  a  good  roan ;  and  the  proper  inducement 
of  that  is  also  relative,  material,  and  practical. 

Est  profecto  Deof,  qni  qns  nos  gerimns,  auditqne  et  videt* 
Bene  merenti,  bene  profuerit ;  male  nierenti  par  erit ; 

said  the  comedian*';  ''God  hath  so  endeared  justice  and 
virtue  to  us^  that  he  hearing  and  seeing  all  things,  gives 
good  things  to  them  that  do  good  things;  but  he  will  be 
even  with  the  evil  man." 

5.  Lastly,  to  love  virtue  for  virtue's  sake,  is  to  love  it 
without  consideration  of  human  rewards,  praise  of  men,  ho- 
nours, riches,  rest,  power,  and  the  Uke,  which  indeed  are  the 
hinges  of  most  mens'  actions. 

Cnra,  qnid  expediat,  priua  est,  qnam  quid  sit  honestam; 

Et  cum  fortnna  statque  caditqne  fides. 
Nee  facile  invenias  maltis  in  millibns  nnnro, 

Virtntem  pretiom,  qui  pntet,  esse  sui. 
Ipse  decor,  recte,  facti  si  praemia  dcsint, 

Non  movet :  et  gratis  pcenitet  esse  probnm. 
Nil,  nisi  quod  prodest,  cararo  est^ 

Now  he  that  is  a  good  man,  and  loves  virtue  virtuously,  does 
not  love  it  principally  for  these  secular  regards ;  but  without 
such  low  expectations,  and  without  apprehension  of  the 
angry  sentence  of  the  laws :  but  this  does  not  exclude  the 
intuition  of  the  Divine  reward  from  having  an  influence  into 
the  most  perfect  love  of  virtue ;  for  this  is  intrinsical  to  the 
sanction  and  the  nature  of  the  law ;  the  other  is  extrinsical 
and  accidental.  The  first  is  such  a  reward  as  is  the  per-r 
fection  of  the  work ;  for  glory  is  the  perfection  of  grace ;  and 
he  that  serves  God  for  hope  of  glory,  loves  goodness  for 
goodness'  sake ;  for  he  pursues  the  interest  of  goodness,  that 
he  may  be  filled  with  goodness ;  he  serves  God  here  that  he 
may  serve  him  hereafter ;  he  does  it  well  that  he  may  do  it 
better;  a  little  while  that  he  may  do  it  over  again  for  ever 
and  ever.  Nothing  else  can  be  a  loving  virtue  for  virtue's 
sake  ;  this  is  the  greatest  perfection  and  the  most  reasonable 
and  practicable  sense  of  doing  it.  And  if  the  rewards  of 
virtue  were  not  the  great  practical  inducement  of  good  men's 


^  In  Capt.  Plant,  act.  f .  seen.  2.  Ernesti,  vol.  i.  page  158. 
c  Ovid.    Ex  Pont  ii.  3,  9.    Harlet,  p.  378. 
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love  to  goodness^  all  the  promises  of  the  Qospel  were  to  no 
purpose  in  relation  to  the  faith  of  good  men,  and  therefore, 
the  greatest  and  the  best  part  of  faith  itself  would  be  useless: 
for  there  is  no  purpose  or  end  of  faith  of  the  promises,  but.  to  ^ 
enable  our  obedience,  by  the  credibility  and  expectation  of: 
such  promises,  to  do  our  duty. 

Now  that  even  good  men,  even  the  best  men,  even  all 
men,  have  an  habitual  regard  to  it,  besides  that  it  is  iropod-* 
sible  to  be  otherwise  (for  he  that  ploughs,  does  plough  in 
hope),  and  will  easily  be  understood  to  be  so  by  them,  who. 
know  the  causes  and  nature  of  things ;  it  appears  also  in  the 
instance  of  as  good  a  man  as  any  story  reports  of;  even 
Moses,  who ''  despised  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  because  he  had  an  eye  to  the  recompense  of  re- 
ward :''  and  by  the  instance  of  all  those  brave  persons,  whom^ 
St.  Paul  enumerates  in  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  Hebrews  i 
*'  who  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises;^, 
but  they  looked  for  better,  even  such  as  were  to  come ;  and 
beyond  all  this,  our  blessed  Lord  himself '' despised  shan|6; 
and  endured  the  cross ;''  but  it  was  ''  for  the  glory  that  was. 
set  before  him'.''    For  it  is  the  first  and  the  greatest  article, 
ef  the  Gentiles'  creed,  *'  Every  one  that  comes  to  God,  must 
believe  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him." 

11.  The  sum  is  this;  although  in  nature  herself,  and  in. 
the  conscience  relating  to  her,  there  is  a  court  punitive  and' 
a  fear  of  God,  yet  the  expectation  of  reward  is  rather  put 
into  us,  than  bom  with  us,  and  revealed  rather  than  natural ; 
and  therefore  the  expectation  of  good  is  the  second  band  of 
natural  laws,  but  extrinsical  and  adventitious,  communicated 
to  us  by  revelation,  and  by  grace. 


RULE  V. 

Tie  Impetfection  of  some  Provisions  in  dvil  Laws  is  supplied 
by  the  natural  Obligation  remaining  upon  Persons  civilly 
incapable. 

When  laws  majce  provision  of  cases  Hri  to  msMirrw^  in  as 
many  things  as  they  can  foresee,  or  feel,  and  yet  some  things 

«  Heb.  ili.  t,  3. 

VOL.  xn.  » 
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win  emerge  wbid  cannot  be  foreseen,  aoKl  some  contrary 
rMKom  wilt  arise  ;«^  many  times  there  is  no  care  taken  fbr 
some  things  and  some  penons  by  any  constitutions  of  man. 
Here  Nature,  as  the  common  parent  of  all  justice  and  neces- 
sary obligations,  takes  the  case  into  her  protection. 
This  happens  in  many  cases : 
I.  Human  laws  give  measures  of  things  and  persons, 
which  fit  most  men  without  a  sensible  error,  but  some  it  does, 
not    Young  persons  are,  at  a  certain  age,  declared  capable 
of  making  profitaUe  contracts ;  at  another  age,  of  making 
contracts  that  are  hazardous ;  and  they  roust  stand  to  them^ 
though  they  be  mischievous.    At  one  age  they  may  marry ; 
aft  another,  Aey  may  contract  a  debt ;  at  another,  they  may 
make  a  testament;  at  another,  they  may  be  punished  with 
oapital  inflictions.    But  in  some  persons,  the  malice  is  earlier 
and  the  wit  more  pregnant,  and  the  sense  of  their  advantages 
brisk  enoi^h:  and  therefore  the  omtraots  which  they  can 
make,-— and  the  actions  which  they  do,«— and  the  part  which 
dMy  choose  are  really  made,-«  or  done,  or  chosen  ;  but  they  are 
not  bound  to  stand  to  it,  by  the  civil  law^  and  yet  if  they  can 
dioose,  they  are  naturally  obliged.    Both  of  them  are  neces- 
ituf^  the  civil  kw  cannot  provide  but  by  common  measures^ 

Qoot  altia  cititqae  acquit  eonistere  rectom  *• 

AU  Iheir  rules  are  made  by  as  common  a  measure  as  they 
can,  and  they  are  the  best  rules  that  have  the  fewest  ex- 
osfitions:  the  best  carpenters  make  the  fewest  chips:  but 
some  there  must  be.  But  then  it  is  necessary  that  nature 
should  provide,  by  single  provisions  in  all  the  single  excep- 
tions; for  it  is  neGessaiy  it  should  be  done^  and  she  only  can 
do  it.  She  can  do  it  because  nature  hath  provided  and  in- 
structed a  judging  and  a  discerning  conscience;  and  the 
person  that  contracts  or  receives  a  benefit,  can  bind  himself 
to  man  as  soon  as  he  can  bind  himself  to  God ;  because  the 
laws  of  God  bind  all  our  contracts  with  men.  That  is,  plainly 
&1M^  Ood's  laws  provide  not  only  for  general  cases  but  also 
ft^  particular  circamstances ;  and  of  every  thing  Ood»  and 
God's  vicegerent,  conscience, — can  take  accounts ;  and  there* 
fyt^  thi^  abundance  supplies  the  other's  defect;  the  perlectioa 

^.,' .      •'         -  .     J    .       .  •>.  .  ...  I 
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of  Qod  makes  up  the  breaches  of  the  imperfection  of  mim^ 
Which  rule  is  to  be  understood  both  of  things  and  person{i» 
Fer  all  our  duty  is  only  an  obedience  to  Ood:  and  everf 
one  that  can  hope  or  fear,  is  bound  to  this  obedience ;  therer 
fore  there  can  be  no  gap  here:  Ood  hath,  in  every  thing, 
shut  up  every  person  that  can  use  reason,  by  some  instrun^en( 
or  other.  And  therefore  Cicero » said  well,  **  Nee  si  regnante 
Tarquinio  nulla  erat  RomsB  scripta  lex  de  stupris/ idcirop 
non  contra  illam  legem  sempitemam  Sextus  Tarquinius  yha^ 
LucretifiB  Tricipitini  filiss  adtulit :  erat  enim  ratio  profecta  i 
rerum  natura,  et  ad  recte  faciendun!  inpellens,  et  k  delict^ 
avocanist  :*'  **  There  was  no  civil  constitution  against  rapes^ 
but  Tarquin  ought  not  to  have  done  it:  for  there  was  aa 
eternal  law  against  it.  For  right  reason,  proceeding  froo| 
nature,  drives  us  on  to  good,  and  calls  us  off  from  evil :''— « 
that  is,  he  could  not  but  know  it  was  ill,  and  against  reasoQ-, 
and  against  every  thing  t)y  which  he  ought  to  be  governed  | 
and  even  to  the  heathen  God  was  not  wanting,  but  bound 
these  laws  upon  them  by  reason,  and  inclination,  and  d^ 
cessity,  and  fkme,  and  example,  and  contract,  and  hopc^ 
and  fear,  and  by  secret  ways  which  we  know  not  of.  He 
made  some  inclinations  and  some  reason  to  become  lawH, 
that  mankind  might  not  live  like  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  ^ 
in  all  eases,  and  in  all  times,  and  to  all  persons,  he  becanuoa 
lord  and  a  lawgiver,  some  way  or  other. 

Young  perscHis,  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  can  be 
saved  or  damned ;  they  can  lov^  or  hate ;  they  can  undeiy 
stand  yea  and  nay ;  they  can  do  a  good  turn  or  a  shrewd  $ 
they  can  lead  a  blind  man  right  or  wrong;  they  can  bear 
true  or  false  witness:  and  although  the  (^ivil  laws,  out  of 
care  lest  their  easiness  be  abused  by  crafty  people,  make 
them  secure  from  it  by  nulling  the  contract,  that  the  de- 
ceiving person  may  not  reap  the  harvest  of  his  frttud,  yet  there 
are  very  mai>y  cases  in  which  the  minor  receives  advantage, 
or  at  the  least  no  wrong,  and  though  it  was  fit  he  should 
be  secured,  it  was  not  fit  he  should  be  enabled  to  do  fit 
mischief  to  another,  "  ut  levamen  his,  aliis  sit  onus,"  as  St. 
Paul  in  a  like  case,  **  that  they  be  eased^  and  others  burdened." 
For  although  the  other  contractor  be  sufficiently  warned  to 

i>  Lib.  ii.  dc  leg.  e.  4.  Datm.  Rath,  page  107. 
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take  heed  of  the  minora  yet  there  may  be  need  in  it,  or 
charity,  friendship^  or  confidence ;  all  or  any  of  which  if  they 
might  be  deceived,  the  minor  would  suffer  often,  but  the 
other  contractor  but  once.  Therefore,  as  the  civil  law  se- 
cures them  from  harm,  so  the  law  of  nature  binds  them  to 
do  none,  but  to  stand  to  such  contracts  in  which  they  have 
advantage  or  equaUty,  and  in  which  they  were  not  abused. 
The  time  when  they  come  to  be  obliged,  is  the  time  when 
they  come  to  the  use  of  reason, — when  they  understand  their 
duty, — when  a  prudent  man  judges  them  fit  to  be  contracted 
with, —  when  they  can  Use  fraud  to  othere, — when  they  can 
consider  whether  they  be  bound  or  no :  these  are  the  best 
marks  and  signatures  of  the  time,  and  declare  the  obUgation 
in  all  cases,  where  there  is  no  deception  evident. 

2.  Sometimes  both  parties  can  contract:  but  because 
they,  doing  it  without  witnesses,  may  recede  from  it,  either 
oonsentingly  or  against  the  will  of  one  of  them,  the  positive 
constitution  of  man  intending  to  provide  against  this  incon- 
venience, hath  cut  the  civil  tie  in  pieces,  and  refuses  to  verily 
the  contract,  besides  that  it  cannot  legally  be  proved.  In 
this  case,  nature  reUeves  the  oppressed  party,  and  supplies 
the  easiness  of  the  civil  band,  and  strains  that  hard  which 
the  others  let  loose.  And  this  happens  in  cUmdestine  con- 
tracts :  against  which,  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  all  Christian 
countries  have  made  severe  edicts :  but  in  case  they  be  done, 
in  some  places  they  are  pronounced  valid,  in  some  places 
declared  null.  Where  they  are  nulled,  nature  is  defeated  in 
making  provisions,  and  the  parties  are  warranted  to  do  a 
mischief.  For  if  Mauritius  and  Cluviena  contract  marriage, 
and  Mauritius  repent  his  bargain, — where  shall  Cluviena  be 
relieved  ?  The  hiw  of  the  church  forbids  it,  and  will  punish 
her  for  doing  it  if  she  complains.  The  civil  law  takes  no 
notice  of  it,  for  it  cannot  be  legally  proved :  and  the  law  of 
nature  is  barred  out,  if  it  be  declared  null ;  and  then  there 
it  nothing  left  to  hold  him.  It  is  the  case  of  the  church  of 
Rome%  who,  in  the  eighth  session  of  the  coundl  of  Trent, 

«  Nivamu  Eachirid.  c.  tS.  Et  congregatio  Cardinalium,  qnot  tilit  et  Um 
polidi  podebat  decreti,  directs  negant  rem  factam  ant  dictam,  et  iponsalia 
clandcftloa,  etiam  poit  concilia,  rata  manere,  sicut  et  ante.  CoDsulnenirtt 
•eilicet,  fiuns  concilii,  non  propria,  qoi  rem  tam  certam,  verba  tarn  plana 
negare  palam  non  emboenuit. 
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declares  all  clandeBtine  contracts  to  be  null,  and  their  mixtures 
to  be  fornication  and  uncleanness.  But  they  have  overacted 
their  zeal  against  a  temporal  inconyenience,  and  bom  their 
house  to  roast  an  egg;  they  destroy  a  law  of  nature  by  /It 
law  of  the  church,— ^against  the  former  practices,  counsels 
and  resolutions,  eren  of  their  own  church.  For  if  those 
contracts  are  in  themselves  naturally  vaUd  and  not  forbidden 
by  God,  then  they  cannot  rescind  them ;  if  they  be  not  na- 
turally vaUd,  since  they  were  always  positively  forbidden, 
why  were  they  esteemed  vaUd  for  so  many  ages  ?  For  till 
that  council  they  were  so ;  but  finding  that  the  former  pro- 
hibitions were  not  strong  enough,  they  took  this  course  to 
break  them  all  in  pieces:  and,  out  of  desire  to  prevent  an 
accidental  evil,  they  made  it  more  ready  to  be  done.  For  it 
was  before  but  feared,  lest  they  should  recede :  but  yet  if 
they  did>  they  were  esteemed  adulterers,  if  they  married 
again:  and  they  themselves  knew,  when  they  were  pre* 
contracted :  and  therefore  stood  convicted  and  pinched  in 
their  own  consciences,  so  long  as  the  old  laws  remained,  and 
men  did  not  receive  warrants  to  break  the  most  sacred  banda 
in  the  world :  but  by  this  nulUfying  the  contract,  they  have 
not  only  leave  to  go  off,  but  are  commanded ;  and  if  they 
be  weary  of  this,  'they  may  contract  with  another,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  them,  if  nature  does  not.  This  nullity, 
therefore,  is  a  vehement  remedy,  that  destroys  the  patient; 
besides  that  it  is  against  the  law  of  nature.  The  laws  may 
forbid  it  to  be  done;  but  if  it  be,  they  cannot  rescind  it; 
because  the  civil  constitution  is  less  than  the  n&tural,  and 
convenience  is  less  than  conscience,  and  man  is  infinitely 
less  than  God. 

3.  Some  pretend  to  do  a  greater  good ;  and  to  do  it,  break 
a  contract  justly  made :  and  if  the  civil  constitution  allows  it, 
the  law  of  nature  reclaims,  and  relieves  the  injured  person. 
This  was  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  who  denied  to  relieve 
their  parents,  out  of  zeal  to  fill  the  treasure  of  the  temple, 
and  thought  that  their  voluntary  religion  excused  from  their 
natural  duty.  The  church  of  Rome  gives  leave  to  either  of 
the  persons^  who  are  married  solemnly  and  contracted  rightly^ 
to  recede  from  their  vow  and  enter  into  religion,  and  declares 
the  marriage  separate  and  broken.  Here  nature  cal)a  v^pon 
the  obliged  party;  and  ought  to  prevail  abqve  i^^y  other 
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MBtftnoe ;  it  being  first  in  pOBSoMion  and  faster  in  obligar 
tii»lf  t  and  if  it  be  naturally  an  evil  to  break  a  lawful  contract 
tiade  without  frauds  and  which  is  in  our  power  to  keqv-^ 
then  it  ought  not  to  be  done  for  any  gpod  in  the  world. 

4*  Hither  alto  are  to  be  reduced^  obligationB  by  unsolemn 
(MipulationB,  by  oonunand  of  parents,  by  intermination  of 
dulses,  by  mere  ddiet  amongii  persons^  against  whom  lies 
no  ciril  action^  all  of  servants  to  their  lords,  sons  to  their 
ikthers;  concerning  which  proper  accounts  are  to  be  given 
in  their  own  places.  Here  only  they  are  to  be  noted  in  the 
general  observation  of  cases,  in  which  the  law  of  nature  hath 
made  an  obligation,  when  the  civil  power  could  not*  or  would 
Hot,  Or  did  not,  against  it. 

But  it  ii^  proper  to  discuss  a  difficult  question,  which 
intervenes  upon  this  rule^  The  case  is  this :  By  the  law  of 
natul:e,  every  man  hath  power  to  make  a  testament  of  his 
own  goods;  but  the  civil  law  requires  conditiona  of  eveiy 
lestator>  that  the  testament  shall  be  ratified  by  so  many 
Mlnesses,  or  else  it  shall  be  invalid.  Sempronius,  dyingi 
leaves  Caius  his  heir,  and  gives  but  a  small  portion  to  his 
ion  Poreius,  but  declares  tiiis  by  an  unsolemn  testament. 
Th#  like  may  happen  in  all  donation^  and  actions*  to  which 
My  solemnities  of  law  are  required% 

'     Quest.  The  question  is,  whether  the  estate  be  due  to 

dufts  by  Ae  law  of  nature^  or  is  not  Porcius  the  son  to  be 

Mieved  by  the  civil  constitution,  which  makes  the  unsolemn 

tist^kment  to  be  invalid  ?  Tb  this  it  is  commonly  answeredi 

that  to  make  a  testiMoaent  is  not  a  law  of  nature,  but  a  right 

taly ;  which  as  a  man  may  himself  relinquish,  so  may  the 

public  laws  restrain  for  the  public  good :  for  there  being  so 

many  firauds  in  pretended  testamedta,  it  is  necessary  that 

phmeions  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  infinite  evils  tha^ 

itey  happen.    Now  whatsoever  is  necesaaiy»  ia  iJso  just; 

V  tiie  necessity  be  public,  real,  and  Unavoidable  by  other 

ineims  c  and  if  it  be  just»  the  public  power  bath  sufficient 

imUiority  to  restrain  any  man's  right  for  every  tmn's  good*   . 

•     8.  Every  sentence  of  dke  jttdge  b  a  blear  6as»*  that  binda 

in  law>  does  also  bind  in  eonscieice;  but  if  tb^  judge  of  civil 

aistiokis  did  know,  that  Sempronius  really  did  appoint  th^ 

Mra^er  Oaioe  his  heir,  yet,  by  the  law,  he  wese  bound  tCi 

d^lare.ftNr  the  iOn  Peveiiis,  and  dsat  the  raid  unnaleMb  wiU 
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of  Semproiiiiii  weie  to  lie  aocounted  nothings  so  tbaty 
akbough  the  law  were  made  to  prevent  fraud,  yet  eren  when 
tbere  is  no  frauds  and  the  judge  knows  there  is  nonfe,  yet  the 
tmsolemn  testament  is  to  be  declared  iuTalid  by  the  law : 
which  law,  because  it  is  just,  and  for  a  just  cause,  and  by  a 
eonqietent  anthority,  must  bind  in  conscience  by  the  forc^  of 
the  words  of  St.  Paul :  ^*  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the 
higher  powers." — And  therefore,  if  the  law  be  good/ and 
the  judge  just,  in  giving  the  inheritance  from  Caius  t4 
Porcius,«^oertakily  Caios  must  needi  be  unjust,  if  he  de^ 
tains  it« 

3.  And  this  very  thing  is  consented  to  in  die  canons  of 
the  churchy  which  are  usually  framed,  and  ever  to  be  pr«^ 
iiumod,  'f  ubi  contrarium  noh  constat/'  to  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  measures  of  conscience ;  and  yet  in  the  canon  law,  a 
testament  framed  and  signed  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses 
is  not  good,  unless  the  parish^^est  be  present;  and  that  no 
man  can  lawfully  detain  a  legacy  upon  the  warrant  of  such  a 
will. 

4.  For  since  every  act  of  man  consists  of  the  potestative 
and  dective  Acuities,  if  either  will  be  wanting,  or  power,  the 
act  is  invalid.  It  is  not  therefore  enough,  though  the  will  be 
manifest  and  confessed ;  fbr  if  the  man  have  no  power,  his 
will  is  indfecdve. 

But  this  opinion,  though  relying  upon  fair  probalulitiea 
and  great  authority,  is  not  to  be  ass^ited  to  as  it  ties,  bat 
with  great  caution  and  provisions.  For  a  right  of  nature 
cannot  be  taken  away  by  a  civil  power,  entirely,  and  habitually, 
but  only  '  quoad. exercitum  actus;'  the  exercise  of  the  act  of 
that  right  may,  indeed,  be  impeded  for  great  reasons  and  to 
prevent  great  evils,  ^noe,  therefore,  the  power  of  making 
testaments  is  a  natural  right,  and  is  wholly  suspended  in  its 
act  to  prevent  fraud  in  unscdemn  testaments,  where  the  case 
is  evident  and  no  fraud  at  all,  although  the  civil  law  is  stUl 
valid  because  it  being  established  upon  a  general  causa, 
though  it  fails  in  a  particular  it  does  not  fail  in  the  general, 
and  therefore  still  is  rate  and  firm ; — yet  because  it  does  fail 
in  the  particular,  where  that  is  known,  there  is  a  port  open 
for  chancery,  for  considerations  of  piety,  and  religion.  And, 
therefore,  although  in  the  oase  put,  Porcios,  who  is  the 
natural  heir  of  Sempronins,  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  civil 
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Jmt  against  Caius ;  yet  if  Sempronios  had  made  an  unsolemn 
testament  in  behalf  of  his  natural  heir,  that  ought  to  have 
stood  in  the  coinrt  of  oonscience.  My  reason  is,  because,  in 
the  law  of  nature,  Porcius,  the  son,  hath  as  much  natural 
light  to  inherit,  as  Sempronius,  the  father,  hath  to  make  a 
testament;  and  therefore,  although  an  unsolemn  testament 
•hall  not  be  sufficient  to  interrupt  a  natural  succession, 
because  the  rights  of  nature  on  either  hand  are  equal, — yet 
Ihe. civil  power  can  restrain  his  right,  when  there  is  nothing 
•QOmplicated  with  it :  for  his  own  consent  is  involved  in  the 
public  constitution,  and  he  may  consent  to  the  diminution  of 
Jus  own  right,  when  no  duty  is  infringed,  that  is,  in  those 
•things,  where. only  his  own  rights  are  concerned. 

When,  therefore,  any  thing  of  the  law  of  nature  is  tiwisted 
with  the  right  of  nature,  there  is  an  obligation  past  which 
.the  civil  constitution  cannot  annul.    As  if  Sempronius  com- 
mand his  son  in  an  unsolemn  testament,  in  private  and 
.without  wituesses,  to  give  such  a  legacy  to  Titius  his  nephew ; 
although  Titius  cannot  challenge  it  by  virtue  of  that  testa- 
mient,  yet  the  son  iis  bound  to  pay  it  by  Uie  law  of  nature  : 
'for  civil  constitutions  have  effect  upon  a  mere  right,  but 
;nbne  against  a  duty  of  nature:  and  therefore,. although  the 
^testament  of  Sempronius  shall  not  pass  into  legal,  external, 
judicial  warranty,  yet  it  binds  the  son,  and  is  valid  as  to  him 
^by  the  law  of  nature  and  conscience.    And  this  was  rarely 
:weU  affirmed  by  Pliny':  **  Hoc,  si  jus  adspicias,  irritum;  si 
rdefiincti  voluutatem,  ratum  et  firmum  est.    Mihiautemde- 
.functi  voluntas  (vereor,  quam  in  partem  jurisconsult],  quod 
sum  dicturus,  accipiant)  antiquior  jure  est  :**  ''  If  we  regard 
the  civil  law,  such  testaments  are  invalid;  yet  if  we  regard 
.the  will  of  the  testator,  it  is  firm:  but  though  I  know  not 
how  the  lawyers  will  take  it,  yet  to  me  the  will  of  the  dead 
is  to  be  preferred  before  the  law:" — and  more  fully  yet  to 
Annianus* :  ''  Tu  quidem  pro  caetera  tua  diUgentia  admones 
.me,  codicillos  AciUani,  qui  me  ex  parte  instituit  hseredem, 
.pro  non  scriptis  habendos,  quia  non  sunt  confirmati  testa- 
mento;  quod  jus  ne  mihi  quidem  ignotum  est,  cum  sit  iis 
etiam  notum,  qui  nihil  aliud  sciunt.     Sed  ego  propriam 

^  Lib.  ▼.  ep.  7,  S.    Giflrif.  vol.  1.  p.  4tO. 
*  Lib.  ii.  ep.  16, 1—5.    Gicrig .  yd.  1.  p.  |70. 
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quaodam  legem  mihi  dixi,  Qt  defanctorum  voluntates,  etiain 
si  jure  deficerentur,  quasi  perfectas  tuerer.  Constat  autein 
codicillos  istos  Aciliani  maau  scriptos.  Licet  ergo  non  sint 
confinaati  testamento,  k  me  tamen,  ut  confirmati,  obsenrar 
bontur  :"—*''  Every  one  that  knows  any  thing,  knows,  that, 
in  law,  unsolemn  testaments  are  invalid :  but  I  have  another 
law  of  my  own; — if  I  know  it  was  really  the  will  of  the 
dead,  I  will  verify  it  though  it  want  the  solemnity  of  law :'' — 
and  this  also  was  affirmed  by  Innocentius,  saying,  "  Eleo- 
tionem  qusB  juri  naturse  consentit,  licet  non  serventur,  juris 
Bolennitates  tenere  */' 

And  there  is  great  reason  and  great  piety  in  this  sense  of 
the  question;  for  when  a  duty  is  any  ways  concerned,  there 
is  something  owing  to  God,  which  no  human  power  can  or 
ought  to  prejudice.  For  it  is  in  testaments,  where  any  duty 
of  any  one  is  engaged,  as  it  is  in  contracts  of  marriage,  to 
which  every  one  that  can  choose,  is  capable  of  being  naturaQy 
obliged :  now  the  relative  of  the  obligation  cannot  in  human 
courts  claim  either  the  advantage  of  an  unsolemn  testament, 
or  unsolemn  and  clandestine  contract,  yet  the  relative'who  is 
obUged  to  duty,  cannot  be  so  quitted :  and,  therefore,  the 
father  can  oblige  a  son  in  duty  to  perform  an  utisolenm 
testament ;  and  every  contracted  person  is  bound  to  perforin 
privately,  what  the  other  cannot  challenge  publicly :  and  this 
is  not  obscurely  intimated  by  the  law  ^:  **  Ex  imperfecto  auteHn 
testamento  voluntatem  tenere  defuncti  non  volumus,  nisi  inter 
solos  liberos  h  parentibus  utriusque  sezus;" — viz. '^  nisi  Uberi 
in  sola  dividenda  hsereditate  voluntatem  habeant  patris'.'' 

And,  for  the  confirmation  of  all  this,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  they,  who  affirm  an  unsolemn  testament  to  be  utterly 
invadid,  and  that  the  law  of  nature  is  no  remedy  in  this  case, 
— yet  affirm  that  it  is  of  force  in  the  matter  of  piety ;  as  in 
donations  to  churches,  the  poor,  and  pious  uses,  as  appears 
in  Imola,  Ananus,  Antonius  Rubeus,  Covamivias,  and  others : 
which  concession  of  theirs,  could  not  be  reasonable  or  con- 
sistent with  their  opinion,  but  that  it  is  made,  so  by  the 
foregoing  considerations ;  which  certainly  are  the  best  medium 
to  reconcile  duty  and  prudence,  the  laws  natural  and  civil, 


*  Cap.  Quod,  sicut :  de  election.        '  L.  bac  coiwiltUsiiiM  C.  dc  tetfUm. 

I  GlOM. 
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Ikf  ri^bt  of  a  tnan  with  the  goTenunitat  of  a  oommoQWealthi 
and  to  atate  the  question  between  the  two  parties  who 
aaraestly  dispute  it  to  contrary  purposes* 

For  although  the  question  is  probably  disputed  on  both 
sides, — yet  there  are  on  either  hand  instances,  in  which  this 
solemnity  of  the  law  does»  and  does  not»  oblige  respecttTdy : 
.which  ibow8|  that  the  probability  is^  on  either  hand,  <ight 
and  true ;  and  the  thing,  as  it  lies  in  the  middle^  hath  nojiiing 
oertain  or  resolved;  but  is  true  or  fake,  as  k  partakes  i>f 
diffiriiig  reasons.  Now  the  reason  of  the  whde  is;  beoaose 
the  solemnity  of  law  is  wholly  to  be  regarded,  whefe  ihera  is 
ttot  a  bigger  obligation;  where  Ood  hath  not  bounds  and 
«pan  haUi  bonnd*  man  is  to  be  obeyed :  but  where  Ood  hath 
lK>und  directly,  there  God  ia  to  be  obeyed,  whatever  be 
pretended  by  men :  but  if  Gtod  hath  only  bound  indirectly 
and  collaterally,  as  if  it  be  a  case  finrouraUe  and  pions,  there 
the  solemnity  of  law,  which  is  against  it,  is  not  to  prerail ; 
but  yet  is  to  prevail  in  the  behalf  and  prosecution  of  it. 

Thus  if  a  pupil  makes  a  contract  in  his  minortty  to  his 
fvisk,  or  sigpal  detriment,  he  is  to  be  reUered  by  the  advmH 
Isge  of  the  civil  law,  which  makes  hia  contract  invalid, 
because  the  person  is  declared  incompetent;  and  he  itoy 
lawfully  take  his  remedy;  and  is  not  bound  by  the  kw  of 
aalnre  to  verify  it :  because  he  being  less  naturally  capaUe 
l»  oontracty  the  other  U,  by  the  law  of  nstare,  bowid  not  to 
do  him  iiyury,  and  take  unequal  advanlagaa  when  every  man 
iMith  equal  right:  and  therefore,  if  he  does  prevaricate  the 
natural  law  of  justice  which  is  equality,  he  also  may  lose  the 
privilege  which  the  other's  action  passed  nnto  Um;  far  the 
dvil  kw  deckring  that  minors  shall  not  be  prejudicad,  makes 
jap  that  justice  or  equality  which  nature  intends*  For  the 
minor,  with  his  less  portion  of  undentanding,  nnd  the  de- 
lensative  and  retreat  given  him  by  the  civil  kw,  k  made 
5B^|ual  to  the  contractor  who  a  perfect  in  his  nataral  capacity. 
JBquality  mast  be  done  and  had.  And  tfaos  k  one  way  of 
illfenriog  it. 

Another  vray  k :  if  the  minor  reeeives  advantage  by  the 
jhsigain^  then  there  k  equali^;  far  the  want  of  hk  natuiai 
capacity  is  supplied  by  the  advantageous  matter,  and  there- 
fore such  contracts  are  valid,  though  the  one:  of  the  oon- 
tractors  be  legally  incapabk.    But, 
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■ '  3.  If  tbe  bargain  gare  Bome  advantage  on  either  aid^ 
tbe  minor  most  not  take  the  advantage  offered  him  by  the 
civil  law  to  himself^  unless  he  allow  to  the  other  his  share  of 
advaiitage  in  the  bargain :  for  otherwise  there  is  inequality^ 
Bat, 

4.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  is  to  be  done,  nor  the  con- 
tract to  be  teacindedy  if  the  person  was  naturally  ci^ble,-«> 
that  isi  unless  it  be  apparent  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
weakness,  or  the  iniquity  and  folly  of  the  contract,  that  he 
was  leas  in  nature  than  the  other ;  and  therefore,  in  this  case, 
the  civil  law,  rescinding  the  contract  of  the  minor,  does 
declare  that  he  is  incapable  naturally  as  well  as  civilly :  and 
the  civil  coiUtatution  does  tio  way  interfere  with  the  natural^ 
bnt  ministers  to  it ;  making  the  natural  instance  even  with 
the  natural  reason :  for  this  being  alvrays  alike,  from  the  first 
to  the  last,  the  inttanoe  growing  from  imperfectiom  tf^wr* 
fiDction,  must  in  the  progression  be  defended  and  supplied 
and  be  fitted  to  the  odier. 

Bnt  in  general,  the  rule  is  true,  which  Panormitan  affirms 
in  prosecution  of  what  I  have  now  disputed :  ''  Quando  joi 
civile  aliquid  disponit  contra  jus  naturas,  standum  est  juri 
naturee :"  and  in  ])articular  to  tikis  very  instance  of  unsolemn 
testaments  Pope  Alexander  III.  being  asked,  whether,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  that  was  in  the  diocese  of  Ostia,  a  will  could 
be  valid,  which  was  not  attested  by  seven  or  five  witnesses 
at  least,  gave  in  answer^,  '*  Tales  leges  k  divina  lege  et 
sanctorum  patrum  institutts  et  &  generali  ecolesisD  consue- 
tudine  esse  alienas ;  et  ideo  standum  esse  contra  illas  jure 
nalurali,  secundum  quod  '  in  ore  duorum  aut  trium  stat  omne 
verbum.'"  Which  words  of  his  I  only  admit  so  far  as  they 
are  agreeable  to  the  former  measures  and  limitation.  For 
that  a  word  is  true,  under  the  test  of  two  or  three  witnesses, 
is  not  a  prohibitive  law  or  command  of  nature ;  bnt  it  was 
ui^d  by  our  blessed  Saviour  to  the  Jews  as  a  thing  admitted 
to  their  law,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature ;  but  yet 
not  so,  but  that  a  greater  caution  may  be,  in  some  case^ 
introduced  by  the  civil  constitution,  as  I  affirmed  above': 
vi2.  when  the  innocent  and  equal  state  of  nature,  to  wbicA 
such  simplicity  or  small  duplicate  of  testimonies  were  suffix 

>»  Cap.  cmn  «Mcii  dc  tettok  ^  Riric  10.  a.  M.    . 
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dent,  becomes  changed  by  frauds  and  artifices  of  evil  men, 
•^— or  new  necessities  are  introduced,  which  nature  did  not 
ir<Mresee,  and  therefore  did  not  provide  for,  but  God  hath 
proTided  for  them  by  other  means,  even  by  a  power  given  to 
the  civil  magistrate. 

Lastly,  to  make  up  the  measures  and  cautions  of  this 
discourse  complete,  it  is  to  be  added ;  that,  when  the  civil 
laws  annul  an  unsolemn  contract  or  testament,  it  is  meant, 
that  such  are  to  be  declared  null,  when  they  come  into 
judgment ;  not  that  the  action,  or  translation  of  any  dominion, 
inheritance,  or  legacy,  is  '  ipso  facto'  void :  and,  therefore, 
be  that  is  possessed  of  any  such,  is  not  tied  to  make  voluntary 
restitution,  or  to  reveal  the  nullity  of  the  donation,  but  to 
depart  from  it,  when  he  is  required  by  law :  for  he  hath  the 
advantage  of  a  natural  right  or  power  in  the  donor,  and  that, 
being  first,  must  stand  till  it  be  rescinded  by  a  competent 
power ;  for  the  whole  question  being  but  protrable  on  either 
side,  the  possessor,  or  the  donee,  hath  the  advantage  till  a 
stronger  than  he  comes  and  takes  away  that  in  which  he 
trusted. 


RULE  VL 

Sitis  against  the  Laws  of  Nature  are  greater  or  less,  not  by 
that  Proportion,  but  by  the  greutneu  of  the  Matter,  and 
the  Evil  consequent,  or  the  Malice  of  the  Sitmer. 

This  rule  is  intended  to  remedy  a  greater  error,  that  i^  in 
the  world  and  prevails  veiy  much  to  the  abuse  of  men's 
persuasions  in  many  cases  of  conscience ; — viz.  that  all  sins, 
which  are  unnatural,  are  the  worst ;  and  to  be  a  sin  against 
nature  is  the  highest  aggravation  of  it  in  the  world:  which 
if  it  were  true  in  '  thesi,'  yet,  because  when  it  comes  to  be 
reduced  to  practice,  it  is  wrapped  up  in  uncertain  notices,  it 
ought  to  be  more  warily  handled.  For  when  men  have  first 
laid  huge  loads  of  declamations  upon  all  natural  rights  and 
natural  wrongs,  and  then  endeavoured  to  draw  forth  a  col- 
lective body  of  natural  laws,  and  they  have  done  it  by 
chance  or  as  they  please, — they  have  put  it  within  their 
own  powers  to  make  what  things  they  list  as  execrable  as 
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moider  or.  blasphemy ;  without  any  other  reason,  but  that 
they  have  called  them  unnatural  sins. 

Concerning  which  these  things  are  considerable : 
1.  All  sins  against  nature  are  no  more  the  most  detestable 
than  all  sins  against  God :  because  if  the  kind  of  sins,  or  the 
general  reason  or  object  of  its  irregrdarity,  were  all  thalt  were 
considerable  in  this,  nothing  could  be  the  aggravation  of  a 
sin  more  than  this, — that  it  were  against  God.  Now,  be- 
cause all  sins  are  against  God,  and  yet  amongst  them  there 
is  difference,  the  greatness  of  this  appellative  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  is  considerable.  But  this  is,  that  as  all  sins  are 
against  God,  so  all  are  against  nature,  some  way  or  other: 
and  the  reason  that  concludes  against  every  sin,  is  that 
reason  that  is  common  to  all  wise  men;  and  therefore  it 
must  be  also  natural :  I  do  not  mean,  taught  us  without  the 
help  of  revelation  or  institution, — but  such  as  all  men,  when 
tbey  are  taught,  find  to  be  really,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
so  constituted,  to  be  reasonable. 

All  voluntary  pollutions  are  sins  against  nature ;  because 
they  are  satisfactions  of  lust  in  ways  otherwise  than  nature 
intended :  but  they  are  not,  all  of  them,  worse  than  adultery 
or  fornication.  For  although  all  such  pollutions  are  besides 
nature's  provisions  and  order,  yet  some  of  them  are  more 
single  evils  than  fornication;  which  although  it  be  against 
nature  too,  because  it  dishonours  the  body,  yet  it  is  by  name 
forbidden  in  the  commandment,  which  some  of  the  others 
are  qot,  but  come  in  by  consequence  and  attendance :  and 
fornication  includes  the  crime  of  two,  which  the  other  doe^ 
nolralways ;  and  it  is  acted  with  more  vile  circumstances  and 
follies,  and  loss  of  time,  and  other  foul  appendages.  It  is 
said  to  be  against  nature  to  approach  a  woman  during  her 
natural  separations.  But  if  it  be  a  sin  (which  I  shall  coi^ 
sider  in  its  due  place),  yet  it  is  of  the  smallest  consequence 
and  malignity ;  so  that  for  a  sin  to  be  against  nature,  does 
only  denote  its  material  part,  or  the  body  of  it ;  but  does  not 
always  superinfuse  a  venom  and  special  malignity,  or  great- 
ness of  crime,  into  it,  above  other  sins.  But  it  is  according 
as  the  instance  is.  Every  sin  against  the  duty  .we  owe  to 
our  parepts,  is  unnatural :  but  they  have  their  heightenings 
and  diminutions  from  other  accounts,  and  in  this  they  have 
variety.  And  it  is  observable,  that  there  were  some  layirs 
made  concerning  some  of  these  and  the.  like  instances  in  the 
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judicial  law  of  Moiet :  bnt  none  in  the  moral :  and,  Ihere* 
fore,  that  the  irregularity  in  aome  of  these  cases,  though  it 
hath  met  with  a  foul  appellative,  yet  is  to  be  esteemed  by 
more  certain  proportions  than  such  casual  appellations* 

2«  The  breach  of  a  commandment  is  a  surer  rule  to  jadge 
of  sins,  than  the  doing  against  a  natural  reason*  For  there 
are  many  things,  which  are  unreasonable,  which  are  not  un» 
lawful :  and  some  things,  which  are,  in  some  circumstances^ 
reasonable,  but  yet,  in  the  law,  forbidden  and  irregular:  such 
are  all  those  things,  which  are  permitted  for  the  hardness  of 
our  hearts.  So  was  polygamy  to  the  patriarchs,  and  to  the 
Jews.  So  is  the  breach  of  laws  by  an  universal  deficiency 
of  the  people ;  which  though  it  be  infinitely  nnkwful,  yet, 
for  the  unreasonableness  in  punishing  all,  it  becomes  per- 
mitted to  all.  Therefore,  to  estimate  the  goodness  or  bad- 
ness of  an  action  by  its  being  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  is 
infinitely  fallacious,  unless  we  take  in  other  measures.  It  is 
unreasonable  that  a  man  should  marry  when  he  is  fourscore 
years  old;  but  it  is  not  unlawful.  It  is  nnreaaonabk  for 
an  old  man  to  marry  a  young  maiden;  but  I  find  no  sin 
in  it.  Nothing  is  more  against  nature  than  to  marry  June 
and  December;  and  it  is  unnatural  to  make  productions 
by  the  mixture  of  an  horse  and  an  ass;  and  yet  it  is  done 
without  scruple.  But,  in  these  and  the  like  oases,  the 
commandment  and  nothing  else  is  the  measure  of  right  and 
Wrong. 

3.  When  the  measure  of  the  commandment  is  observed, 
the  degree  of  the  sin  is  not  to  be  derived  firom  the  greatness 
nor  smaliness  of  its  unreasonableness  in  its  own  nature,  nor 
yet  by  its  contradicting  a  prime  or  a  secondary  reason. 

The  reason  of  the  first  is,* — because  there  are  no  degrees 
of  reason  in  the  nature  of  things.  Reason  is  an  indivisible 
thing,  simple  as  the  understanding;  and  it  only  receiyes 
increase  by  numbers,  or  by  complication  vrith  matter  and 
relations.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  think  a  thought  against 
Ood,  as  to  kill  a  man.  It  is  as  unreasonable  and  nnnatufal 
to  speak  c^ainst  experience,  as  against  a  necessary  pro- 
position :  against  a  truth  in  mathematics,  as  against  a  truth 
m  Scripture;  and  in  the  prc^r  natural  reason  of  things 
there  can  be  no  difference  in  degrees,  for  a  truth  increases 
nol,  neither  can  it  decrease. 

The  reason  of  the  second  is, — beeaose  that «  rtnaoh  Is 
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prime  or  eeconclary,  is  accidental  to  the  case  of  consdence, 
or  to  the  efficacy  of  its  persuasion.  For  before  contracfai' 
were  made  or  dominions  distinguished,  it  was  a  prime  truth, 
that  such  things,  aa  every  one  seized  on,  were  his  own  by 
the  priority  of  title.  It  was  a  secondary  truth,  that  every 
one  was  to  be  permitted  to  his  right  for  which  he  hath* 
contracted,  and  which  is  in  his  possession.  Now  these 
reasons  are  prime  or  consequent  according  to  the  state  of 
things  to  which  they  are  fitted,  but  the  reason  from  thence 
receives  no  increment,  nor  the  fact  any  alteration. 

And  this  is  also  true,  whether  the  reason  be  known  to 
us  with  or  without  a  teacher.  For  the  highest  truths  of 
God  are  such,  as  are  communicated  by  revelation;  and  it 
is  an  one,  whether  God  teaches  us  by  nature  or  by  grace, 
by  discourse  or  by  experience.  There  is  this  only  diflfer- 
ence,  that  in  such  truths  which  are  taoght,  some  men  ciui 
have  an  excuse,  because  all  are  not  alike  instructed  in  them ; 
bxft  in  those  things  which  are  bom  with  us,  or  are  con*^ 
sented  to  as  soon  as  spoken,  it  cannot  be  supposed  but 
aQ  men  (that  are  not  fools)  know  them ;  and,  therefore^ 
they  can  have  no  pretenoe  of  ignorance  in  such  cases:  so 
that  sins  against  prime  or  secondary  truths,  against  truths 
original  or  consequent,  truths  bom  or  taught,  do  not  differ 
in  the  nature  of  the  things,  but  may  cause  an  accidental 
difference  in  the  person,  and  may  take  from  him  the  ex« 
ease  of  ignorance,  and  so  make  the  man  more  sinful ;  but 
not  the  action  in  itself  and  in  its  own  nature  worse. 


RULE  VII. 

Actions,  which  are  forbidden  by  the  Law  of  Nature  either  for 
Defect  of  Power,  or  for  the  Incapacity  of  the  Matter,  are 
not  only  unlawful  but  also  void. 

This  is  true  in  contracts,  and  acts  of  donation,  in  vows  and 
dedition,  and  all  rely  npon  the  same  reason.  He  that  cannot 
give,  and  he  that  cannot  be  given,  cannot  contract  or  be 
contracted  witku^  Titius  intends  to  marry  ComeUa's  servant, 
t>ecauae  he  desirBS  to  have  chUdren,  and  to  Uve  4K>nif<NrtaUy 
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with  the  wife  of  hia  youth.  He  does  so;  and  in  their  first 
access  he  finds  her,  ^hom  he  thought  to  be  a  woman,  to  be 
a  eunuch ;  and,  therefore^  not  a  person  capable  of  making 
such  a  contract:  she  did  ill  in  contracting,  but  she  hath  done 
nothing  at  all  besides  that  ill,  for  the  contract  is  void  by  the 
incapacity  of  the  person. 

Upon  this  account,  the  lawyers  amongst  the  causes  of  the 
ti^illities  of  marriage,  reckon  '  error  personee/  '  the  mistake 
of  the  person ;'  though  certamly  this  is  not  to  be  extended 
beyond  the  mere  incapacities  of  nature,  if  we  speak  of 
natural  nullities.  Thus  if  I  contract  with  Millenia  whom  I 
suppose  to  be  a  lady,  and  she  proves  to  be  a  servant,  or 
of  mean  extraction,  though  if  she  did  deceive  me,  she  did 
Ul  in  it;  yet  if  she  could  naturally  verify  that  contract, 
that  is,  do  all  the  offices  of  a  wife,  the  contract  is  not 
naturally  void ;  whether  it  be  void  upon  a  civil  account  is 
not  here  to  be  inquired :  but  by  the  law  of  natui^  it  is 
void,  only  if  by  nature  it  cannot  be  consummate.  For  by 
a  civil  inconvenience  or  mistake  the  contracts,  of  nature 
pannot  be  naturally  invalid;  because  that  is  after  nature 
and  of  another  consideration,  and  of  a  difierent  matter. 
For  that  a  man's  wife  should  be  rich,  or  free,  is  no  more 
of  the  necessity  of  the  contract  of  marriage,  than  it  is  that 
the  should  be  good-natured,  or  healthful:  with  this  only 
difference,  that  if  a  man  contracts  upon  certain  conditions, 
the  contract  is  void,  if  the  conditions  be  not  verified ;  and 
for  those  things  which  are  present  and  actual,  he  can  con- 
tract, but  not  for  what  is  future,  contingent,  and  potential. 
A  man  may  contract  with  a  maiden  to  take  her  for  his 
wife,  if  she  be  free,  or  if  she  have  such  a  portion ;  but 
not  upon  condition,  that  she  shall  be  healthful  for  seven 
years.  Because  whatever  condition  can  be  stipulated  for, 
must  be  actual  before  consummation  of  the  marriage :  after- 
wards it  is  for  better  or  worse :  the  want  of  any  such  con- 
dition is  not  so  great  an  evil  to  the  man,  as  it  is  to  the 
woman  to  be  left  after  she  is  dishonoured.  So  that  if  it 
be  a  thing,  which  can  be  contracted  for,  and  be.  actoaUy 
cpntracted.for,  in  the  destitution  of  the  condition  the  cob^ 
tract  is  void.  But  if  there  be  no  snch  express-  stipulation 
made,  there  is  nothing,  can  be  made  a  nuUity.  by.  natnte^ 
but  that  i^ich  is  a  natural  incapacity :  and^  thmfore,  if 
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ai  gentleman  contracts  with  a  slave  whom  he  thinks  to  be 
a  free  woman,  with  a  bastard  whom  he  thinks  to  be  Iegi« 
timate,  with  a  beggar  whom  he  thinks  to  be  a  great  heiress, 
the  contract  is  naturally  valid;  because  there  is  in  it  all 
the  natural  capacity ;  if  she  be  a  woman,  if  she  can  be  a 
wife,  and  can  be  his,  there  is  no  more  required  to  a  veri- 
fication of  the  contract  in  the  law  of  nature.  By  the  way 
I  desire  it  be  observed,  that  to  separate  or  disannul  a  con- 
tract  is  not  the  same  thing  with  declaring  it  to  be  null  of 
itself  or  from  the  beginning.  The  reason  why  I  insert  this 
here,  is,  lest  the  explication  of  the  rule  seem  infirm  upon 
the  account  of  other  instances :  for  if  a  man  marries  a  woman 
whom  he  took  for  a  maid,  and  she  proves  not  to  be  so, 
by  the  Mosaic  law  she  was  to  be  separated  by  death  or 
divorce :  but  this  is  not  a  nullity :  but  a  divorce  may  be  for 
that  cause,  which  was  in  being  before  the  marriage,  as  well 
as  for  the  same  reason  after.  ' 

The  other  natural  cause  of  invalidity  is  when  the  contract 
is  made  by  him,  who  had  no  power  naturally  to  make  iti 
This  happens  in  case  of  precontracts.  Spurius  Fescennius 
woos  a  Greek  virgin,  and  obtaining  her  consent,  contracts 
himself  to  her,  and  promises  to  marry  her  within  a  certain 
limited  time.  But  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Publius 
Niger  dies,  and  leaves  his  widow  young  and  rich  and  noble ; 
which  advantages  Fescennius  observing,  grows  in  love  with 
them,  and  in  a  short  time  quits  his  pretty  Greek,  and  roarriet 
the  rich  Roman  lady.  But  being  troubled  in  conscience 
about  the  fact,  inquires  what  he  hath  done,  and  what  he 
ought  to  do :  and  he  was  answered  thus,  *  If  he  was  married 
to  the  Greek,  he  must  return  to  her  if  she  will  receive  him, 
and  quit  his  new  lady ;  because  he  was  not  a  person  capable 
to  contract  with  her,  being  married  to  another:  a  dead  man 
may  as  well  marry,  as  that  a  husband  can  marry  to  another, 
and  quit  that  which  had  possessed  all  his  former  power/ 
For,  in  all  moral  actions,  there  must  be  a  substantial,  potes^^ 
tative  principle,  that  must  have  proportioned  power  to  the 
effect ;  a  thing  cannot  be  done  without  a  cause  and  principle 
in  morality,  any  more  than  in  nature.  If  a  woman  goes 
about  to  consecrate  the  holy  sacrament,  it  is  x<<f  ^(0^9  it  is 
'  an  ineffective  hand,'  she  sins  for  attempting  it,  and  cannot 
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do  it  afterwards ;  and  it  were  wiser  and  truer,  if  men  would 
think  the  same  thing  of  their  giving  baptism,  unless  they  will 
confess  that  to  baptize  children  is  a  mere  natural  and  secular 
action,  to  which  natural  powers  are  sufficient;  or  that  women 
kave  received  spiritual  powers  to  do  it ;  and  that  whether  a 
priest  or  a  woman  does  it,  is  no  difference,  but  matter  of 
order  only.  If  an  effect  be  spiritual,  the  agent  must  be  so 
too ;  if  the  effect  be  gracious  and  precarious,  so  must  the 
actiye  cause ;  thus  it  is  in  contracts,  and  donations,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  the  power  of  him  that  does  it.  But 
lie  who  hath  already  given  away  his  power,  hath  none  to  act 
withal :  he  cannot  do  one  action  twice. 

But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  after  the  actual  cession 
of  the  power  and  active  principle ;  not  aft^r  promises,  but 
after  possession.  Therefore,  if  Fescennius  was  only  con- 
tracted or  promised  for  the  future,  though  he  sinned  griey- 
ously  in  afterwards  contracting  with  the  other,  yet  it  is  yalid. 
For  a  promise  takes  not  away  our  dominion  in  a  thing,  but 
obliges  us  to  use  it  in  a  certain  manner.  Bartolus  appoints 
his  cousin  Ancharanus,  to  be  his  proctor  at  a  synod,  and  pro- 
mises that  he  will  not  revoke  the  deputation :  but  aftervrards 
does ;  he  is  a  breaker  of  promise;  but  the  revocation  is  good. 
80  it  is  in  testaments,  and  so  in  promises.  For,  if,  after  pro- 
mise, we  have  no  right  in  the  thhig  which  we  have  promised, 
then  we  have  no  power  to  perform  it ;  but  if  we  have  a  right, 
then  the  after  act  is  valid,  because  it  hath  a  natural  potesta- 
tive cause;  but  if  the  power  be  past  from  us,  as  if  Fescennius 
were  married  to  the  Qieek,  he  had  not  himself  to  give;  for 
as  he  in  the  comedy  •  said  of  servants, 

T«S  nSfMTK  y«^  «VR  if  t^  Mifm 

«<  The  man  hath  not  power  over  his  own  body,  but  the 
master  hath ;"  so  hath  the  wife  over  the  husband,  and  there- 
fore he  hath  nothing  now  to  give,  and  if  he  does,  he  does 
nothing ;  the  man  loses  his  honesty,  but  the  wife  does  not 
lose  her  right.  But  of  the  instance  I  am  to  speak  in  its  own 
place.  Here  only  I  am  to  consider  the  general  rule  and  its 
feason. 

•  Ariitoph.  Phitw.  €.  Bnmck. 
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RULE  VIII. 

When  an  Act  is  forbidden  by  the  Law  of  Nature  for  the  Turpi-- 
tude  and  Undecency  that  it  hath  in  the  Matter  of  the  ActioHj^ 
the  Act  is  also  void,  when  the  Turpitude  remains  or  hath  a 
perpetual  Cause, 

He  that  contracts  a  marriage  with  his  father's  wife,  or  any 
marriage,  in  which  eyery  illicit  act  is  a  new  sin,  hath  not  on^ 
sinned  in  making  the  contract,  but  the  marriage  is  void  by  the 
law  of  nature ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  no  man  can  bind 
himself  to  sin ;  so  that  here  also  there  is  a  defect  of  power:  no 
man  can  bind  himself  against  God ;  and  the  law  of  nature, 
whose  prime  rule  is  to  do  good  and  to  eschew  evil,  cannot 
verify  an  act,  which  prevaricates  her  greatest  principle* 
Nature  cannot  give  leave  to  sin  against  nature;  it  were  a 
contradiction :  for  then  the  same  thing  should  be  according 
to  nature,  and  not  according ;  and  this  is  expressly  affirmed 
in  the  law*;  '*  Quod  leges  prohibent,  si  perpetuam  causam 
servaturum  est,  cessat  obligatio :  ut  si  sororem  sibi  nupturam 
aliquis  stipuletur/'  He  that  promises  to  marry  his  sister  is 
not  bound  to  verify  it ;  and  if  he  have  done  it,  he  is  bound  to 
quit  her,  because  every  act  of  conjunction  with  her  is  inr 
cestuous,  and  a  state  of  sin  cannot  be  consented  tcfp  nor 
verified  by  nature,  who  is  an  essential  enemy  to  it. 

This  is  to  be  understood  only  in  things  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  nature,  the  eternal  law  of  Ood,  or  his  positive 
temporary  law;  but  is  not  true  in  things  forbidden  only 
by  men :  the  reason  of  them  both  is,  because  no  man  hath 
power  to  contract  against  a  Divine  law :  but  if  he  have 
contracted  against  a  human  law,  hie  contract  is  established 
by  a  Divine  law,  and  is  greater  than  the  human,  where  the 
Divine  does  not  intervene  by  some  collateral  interest.  The 
law  of  the  church  of  Rome  forbids  some  persons  to  contract 
marriage ;  and  yet  if  they  do,  the  contract  is  valid;  because 
the  persons  being  naturally,  or  by  Divine  law,  capable  of  con- 
tracting, they  only  sinned  who  entered  against  law  or  leav^, 
but  they  sinned  then  only;  for  the  after-actions,  being  no 
sins,  cannot  be  invalidated. 

•  L.  li  •tipuletiir.  de  tcrb*  oblig. 
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And  yet  if  the  contract  be  made  against  a  Divine  law,  it  is 
not  invalid,  unless  the  Divine  law  have  a  perpetual  influence 
upon  the  state,  or  renewed  actions.  If  a  Jew  did  buy  and 
sell  upon  the  sabbath,  he  sinned  against  a  Divine  law ;  but 
liis  contract  is  valid.  He  that  contracts  with  a  woman  of 
fornications,  and  lies  with  her  for  a  price,  hath  sinned  in  so 
doing,  but  is  bound  to  pay  her  the  price  of  her  lust :  because 
nothing  here  is  against  the  Divine  law  but  the  fornication  ; 
but  the  contract  being  extrinsical  to  the  nature  of  the  sin,  is 
not  made  null  by  that  sin :  but  that  which  is  intrinsically 
evil,  is  for  ever  so,  and  therefore  must  be  broken  in  pieces. 

In  all  other  cases,  whatsoever  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
nature,  is  a  sin,  if  it  be  done,  but  it  is  valid  and  effective  to 
all  purposes  of  that  law.  It  is  against  the  law  of  nature  to 
take  a  great  price  for  a  trifle,  but  if  it  be  contracted  for,  it 
must  be  paid.  If  a  thief  makes  me  promise  to  pay  him 
twenty  pounds  the  next  day ;  though  he  sinned  against  a 
natural  law  in  doing  me  that  violence,  and  exacting  of  me 
that  promise,  yet  the  stipulation  must  stand. 

The  sum  is  this;  wherever  there  is  power,  and  will,  and,  in 
the  permanent  effect,  consonancy  to  the  prime  measures  of 
nature,  there  the  actions  are  valid,  though  they  entered  at 
the  wrong  door. 

But,  be  that  wants  power,  let  his  will  be  ever  so  strong, 
it  effects  nothing  without :  it  is  just  like  the  king  that  com- 
manded the  waves  of  the  sea  not  to  come  to  the  foot  of  his 
chair ;  they  came  for  all  his  will  to  the  contrary. 

He  that  vrants  will,  wants  also  an  integral  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  act,  and  does  nothing. 

But  when  he  hath  a  natural  and  legal  power,  and  aii 
effective  will,  yet  if  the  whole  state  or  the  after-actions  dwell 
in  sin,  it  cannot  be  permitted  by  nature,  but  must  be  turned 
out  of  doors. 


RULE  IX. 

The  Law  of  Nature  can  be  dispensed  wUh,  by  the  Divine 

Power  K 

I  AM  willing  publicly  to  acknowledge,  that  I  was  alway(E^ 
since  I  understood  it,  a  very  great  enemy  to  all  those  quea- 

»  Tide  reg.  l.  n.  4d»  i4,  &e. 
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tions  of  (he  school,  which  hiquire  into  the  power  of  God :  as 
•  whether,  by  Qod's  absolute  power,  a  body  caA  be  ia  two 
places :' — *  whether  God  can  give  leave  to  a  man  to  sin  :'t— 
and  very  many  there  are  of  them  to  as  little  purpose.  But 
yet  here  I  am  willing  to  speak  in  the  like  manner  of  eK« 
pression,  because  the  consequent  and  effect  of  it  goes  not  to 
a  direct  inquiry  concerning  the  Divine  power,  for  it  intends 
to  remonstrate,  that  because  God  does  actually  dispense  in 
his  own  law,  this  prime  law  of  God,  or  the  law  of  nature,  is 
nothing  else  but  the  express  and  declared  will  of  God  in 
matters  proportionable  to  right  reason  and  the  nature  of 
man. 

2.  But  in  order  to  the  present  inquiry,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  God's  dispensation  is  otherwise  than  man's  dispen- 
sation;  1.  God  is  the  supreme  lawgiver,  and  hath  immediate 
power  and  influence  over  laws,  and  can  cancel  these,  and 
impose  those,  new  or  old,  as  he  please.  By  this  power  it  is, 
that  he  can  relax  to  particular  persons  their  personal  obligar 
tion  '  quod  hie  et  nunc  et  sic  ;*  and  if  he  does,  the  law  still 
remaining  in  its  force  and  power  to  other  persons  and  in 
other  cases,  this  is  properly  dispensation.  2.  God  is  the 
supreme  Lord,  and  can  transfer  dominions  and  take  away 
kingdoms,  and  give  them  to  whom  he  please ;  and  when  he 
makes  such  changes,  if  he  commands  any  one  to  be  his 
minister  in  such  translations,  he  does  legitimate  all  those 
violences,  by  which  those  changes  are  to  be  effected :  and 
this  also  is  a  dispensation;  but  improperly.  3.  God  is  also 
the  supreme  judge,  and  can  punish  and  exauctorate  whom 
he  please,  and  substitute  others  in  their  room ;  and  when  he 
does  so  by  command  and  express  declaration  of  his  will, 
then  also  he  dispenses  in  those  obligations  of  justice,  or 
obedience,  or  duty  respectively,  by  which  the  successor  or 
substitute,  or  minister,  was  hindered  from  doing  that  which, 
before  the  command,  was  a  sin,  but  now  is  none :  and  this 
also  is  another  manner  of  dispensation.  Some  doctors  of 
the  law  are  resolved  to  call  nothing  dispensation,  but  the 
first  of  these  :  and  the  other  under  another  name  shall  sig- 
nify the  same  thing ;  but,  say  they,  he  only  dispenses  who 
takes  off  the  obligation  directly,  by  his  legislative  power, 
without  using  his  judicative  apd  pote8tative,-*-he  who  does  it 
AS  an  act  of  direct  jurisdiction,  not  as  a  lord,  or  a  jodge,  but 
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•1^  a  lawgiver :  now  say  they,  *  Qod  does  never,  as  a  lawgiver, 
cancel  or  abrogate  any  law  of  nature:  but,  as  a  lord,  he 
transfers  rights,— *  and,  as  a  judge,  he  may  use  what  instru- 
ments he  please  in  executing  his  sentence,  and  so  by  sub- 
tracting or  changing  the  matter  of  the  laws  of  nature,  he 
changes  the  whole  action.' — To  these  things  I  make  this 
reply. 

1.  That  this  is  doing  the  same  thing  under  another 
manner  of  speaking.  For  when  it  is  inquired,  whether  the 
law  of  nature  is  dispensable,  the  meaning  is,  whether  or  no 
that  which  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature,  may,  in  certain 
cases,  be  done  without  sin:  but  we  mean  not  to  inquire 
whether  or  no  this  change  of  actions  from  unlawful  to  lawful 
be  that  which  the  lawyers,  in  their  words  of  art,  and  as  they 
define  it,  call  *  dispensation :'  for  in  matters  of  conscience,  it 
is  pedantry  to  dispute  concerning  the  forms  and  terms  of  art, 
which  men,  to  make  their  nothings  seem  learning,  dress 
up  into  order  and  methods,  like  the  dressings  and  paintings 
of  people  that  have  no  beauty  of  their  own :  but  here  the 
inquiry  is,  and  ought  to  be,  more  material,  in  order  to  practice 
and  cases  of  conscience.  For  if  I  may  by  Ood  be  permitted 
to  do  that,  which  by  the  law  of  nature  I  am  not  permitted, 
then  I  am  dispensed  with  in  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  a  leave 
is  given  to  me  to  do  what  otherwise  I  might  not. 

2.  That  the  doing  of  this  by  any  of  the  forenamed  instru 
ments  or  ways  is  a  dispensation,  and  so  really  to  be  called, 
appears  in  the  instances  of  all  laws.  For  if  it  be  pretended, 
that  the  pope  can  dispense  in  the  matter  of  vows,  or  a 
prince  in  the  matter  of  marriages ;  which  are  rate  and  firm 
by  the  law  of  nature ;  he  cannot  do  it  by  direct  jurisdiction 
or  by  annulling  the  law,  which  is  greater  than  either  king 
or  bishop:  for  when  a  dispensation  is  given  in  these  in- 
stances, it  is  not  given  but  when  there  is  cause :  and  when 
tfiere  is  cause,  the  matter  is  changed ;  and  though  the  law 
remains,  yet  in  a  changed  matter  the  obligation  is  taken  off; 
and  this  is  that,  which  all  the  world  calls  dispensation,  and 
so  it  is  in  the  present  question;  when  Ood  changes  the 
matter  or  the  case  is  pitiable,  or  some  greater  end  of  God  is 
to  be  served,  that  is,  when  there  is  cause,  God  dispenses, 
that  is,  takes  off  the  obligation.    Here  only  is  the  difference. 

3.  In  Divine  dispensations,  Ood  makes  the  cause ;  for  his 
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lawB  are  so  wise,  so  prudent,  so  fitted  for  all  needs  and 
persons,  and  all  cases,  that  there  is  no  defailance  or  new 
arising  case  wiiich  God  did  not  foresee :  but  because  he  hatli 
ends  of  providence,  of  justice,  of  goodness,  or  power  to 
serve,  he  often  introduces  new  causes  of  things,  and  then  he 
gives  leave  to  men  to  finish  his  designs  by  instruments,  which, 
without  such  leave,  would  be  unlawful.  But,  in  human  dis- 
pensations, the  cause  is  prepared  beforehand,  not  by  the 
lawgiver,  but  by  accident  and  unavoidable  defect :  for,  with- 
out cause,  dispensations  are  not  to  be  granted ;  but  in  both, 
the  dispensation  is  not  without  the  changing  of  the  matter, 
that  is,  without  altering  the  case.  Ood  does  not  give  leave 
to  any  man  to  break  a  natural  law,  as  long  as  he  keeps  that 
natural  law  in  its  own  force  and  reason ;  and  neither  does  a 
prince  or  bishop  give  leave  to  any  subject  to  break  any  of 
his  laws  when  there  is  no  need;  for  Uie  first  would  be  a 
contradiction,  and  the  second  a  plain  ruin  of  his  power,  and 
a  contempt  to  his  laws :  therefore,  in  the  sum  of  affairs,  it 
is  all  one ;  and  because  actions,  generally  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  nature,  may  by  Ood  be  commanded  to  be  done,  and 
then  are  made  lawful  by  a  temporal  command,  which  he  made 
unlawful  by  nature  or  first  sanction;  this  is  a  direct  dis- 
pensing with  single  persons  in  the  law  of  nature.  And  to 
say  it  is  not  a  dispensation,  because  God  does  not  do  it  by 
an  act  of  simple  jurisdiction,  but  by  the  intertexture  of  his 
dominative  and  judicial  power, — is  nothing  but  to  say  that 
God,  having  made  a  law  agreeable  to  reason,  will  not  do 
against  that  reason  which  himself  made,  till  he  introduces 
a  higher,  or  another.  For  while  all  things  remain  as  was 
foreseen  or  intended  in  the  law,  both  divine  and  human  laws 
are  indispensable ;  that  is,  neither  God  in  his  providence,  nor 
men  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  government,  do  at 
all  relax  their  law.  If  it  be  said,  a  king  can  do  it  by  his 
absolute  power,  though  it  be  unjust:  I  confess  this  God 
cannot  do,  because  he  can  do  no  wrong :  but  if  God  does  it, 
his  very  doing  it  makes  it  just:  and  this  a  king  cannot  do. 
But  if  the  question  be  of  matter  of  power,  abstracting  from 
considerations  of  just  or  unjust;  there  is  no  peradventore 
but  God  can  do  in  his  own  law*  a9  much  .as  any  prince  c^n 
in  his.  When  the  matter  is  changed,  the  Divide  law  is  m 
changeable  as  the  human,  with  this  pnly  difierence,  thi|t  to 
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change  the  matter  of  a  Divine  natural  law,  is  like  the 
obaBging  of  the  order  of  nature ;  sometimes  it  is  done  by 
Aiiracle ;  and  so  is  the  law  also  changed,  by  extraordinary  dis- 
{vensation  ;  but  this,  although  it  can  happen  as  often  as  Qod 
please,  yet  it  does  happen  but  seldom  as  a  miracle ;  but,  in 
baman  laws,  it  can  and  does  often  happen,  and  therefore 
they  are  to  be  dispensed  with  frequently:  and  sometimes 
the  case  can  so  wholly  alter,  and  the  face  of  things  be  so 
entirely  new,  and  the  inconvenience  so  intolerable,  that  the 
whole  law  must  pass  away  into  desuetude  and  nullity ;  which 
can  never  happen  in  the  Divine  natural  law;  because  the 
reason  of  it  is  as  eternal  as  nature  herself;  and  can  only  be 
interrupted  by  rare  contingencies  of  God's  procuring,  as  the 
order  of  nature  is  by  miracle ;  but  will  revert,  because  nature 
will  return  into  her  channel,  and  her  laws  into  their  proper 
obligation. 

4.  But  now  to  the  matter  of  fact  that  God  hath  dispensed 
not  only  by  subtraction  or  alteration  of  the  matter,  but  by 
direct  jurisdiction, — that  is,  as  he  is  a  judge,  and  a  lord, 
and  a  lawgiver,  even  in  all  the  ways,  in  which  dispensations 
can  be  made, — appears  in  several  instances. 

1.  That  the  marriage  of  one  man  and  one  woman  is  by 
the  law  of  nature,  appears  by  the  institution  of  marriage,  and 
by  Christ's  revocation  of  it  to  the  first  sanction.  It  was  so 
from  the  beginning :  and  if  any  thing  be  a  law  of  nature, 
that  is  one  by  the  consent  of  all  men :  and  yet  Moses  per- 
mitted divorces ;  and  God,  and  Moses,  his  servant,  permitted 
polygamy,  when  there  was  no  necessity,  no  change  of  the 
matter  or  of  case,  but  only  that  men  had  a  mind  to  it  For 
if  the  conjunction  of  male  and  female  was  estabUshed  '  in 
singulftri  conjugio'  at  the  first,  when  there  might  be  a  greater 
niecessity  of  multiplying  wives  for  the  peopling  of  the  world, 
then  as  the  world  grew  more  populous,  the  necessity  could 
less  be  pretended ;  therefore,  this  must  be  an  act  of  pure 
jurisdiction :  the  causes  of  exception  or  dispensation  grew 
less,  when  the  dispensation  was  more  frequent,  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  only  a  direct  act  of  jurisdiction.  Thougli  I 
confess  that  to  distinguish  dominion  from  jurisdiction,  and 
4lie  power  of  a  judge  from  that  of  a  lawgiver,  I  mean  when 
^both  are  supreme,  and  the  power  of  a  lord  from  them  both, 
^ia  «  distinction  without  real  difference ;  for  as  he  is  onr  lord 
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be  giires  us  laws,  atid  judges  us  by  those  laws :  and,  there- 
fere,  nothing  is  material  in  this  inquiry,  but  whether  the 
action  can  pass  from  unlawful  to  lawfiil;  though  because 
lawyers  and  other  schools  of  learning  use  to  speak  their 
shibboleth,  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  endeavour  to  be  under-* 
stood  by  them  in  their  own  way.  So  again,  thiit  brother  and 
sister  should  not  marry,  is  supposed  to  be  a  law  of  nature ; 
but  yet  God  dispensed  with  it  in  the  case  of  Cain  and  his 
sister :  and  this  he  did  as  a  lord  or  as  a  lawgiver ;  he  made 
it  necessary  to  be  so,  and  yet  it  was  not  necessary  he  shoidd 
make  it  so;  for  he  could  have  created  twenty  men  and 
twenty  women  as  well  as  one  r  but  that  which  is  incest  in 
others,  was  not  so  in  him;  but  there  was  no  signal  act  of 
dominion  or  of  judicature  in  this,  but  it  was  the  act  of  a  free 
agent;  and  done  because  God  would  do  so ;  whether  this  be 
jurisdiction  or  dominion,  let  who  can,  determine.  ' 

2.  But  in  some  things  God  did  dispense  by  changing  the 
matter,  using  that  which  men  are  pleased  to  call  the  right  of 
dominion.  Thus  God  did  dispense  with  Abraham  in: the 
matter  of  the  sixth  commandment ;  God  commanded  him  to 
kill  his  son,  and  he  obeyed,  that  is,  resolved  to  do  it,  and 
wiUed  that,  which  in  others  would  be  wilful  murder.  Now 
God  was  lord  of  Isaac's  life,  and  might  take  it  away  him* 
self,  and  therefore  it  was  just :  but  when  he  gave  Abraham 
command  to  do  it,  he  did  not  do  it  but  by  dispensing  with 
him,  in  that  commandment.  It  is  true  that  God,  by  his 
dominion,  made  the  cause  for  the  dispensation ;  but  yet  it 
was  a  direct  dispensation ;  and  it  is  just  as  if  God  should,  by 
his*  dominion,  resolve  to  take  away  the  lives  of  the  men  in  a 
whole  nation,  and  should  give  leave  to  all  mankind  to  kill  all 
that  people  as  fast  as  they  could  meet  them,  or  when  they 
had  a  mind  to  it:  and  this  was  the  case  of  the  sons  of 
Israel,  who  had  leave  to  kill  the  Canaanites  and  their  neigh* 
hours.  God  dispensed  with  them  in  the  matter  of  the  sixth 
and  eighth  commandments :  for  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that 
God,  as  lord  of  lives  and  fortunes,  had  divested  them. of 
their  rights,  and  permitted  them  to  others :  for  that  is  not 
enough,  that  God,  as  lord,  hath  taken  away  the  lives,  and 
liberties,  and  possessions  of  any  man,  or  community  of  men: 
for  that  act  of  dominion  is  not  enough  to  warrant  any  man  to 
execute  the  divine  decree;  nay,  though  God  hath  decreed 
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and  declared  it  concemiDg  a  crime  that  it  shall  be  capital, 
yet  a  man  must  have  more  than  this  to  make  it  lawful  to  put 
that  man  to  death.  He  must  be  a  minister  of  the  divine 
jurisdiction;  he  must  have  a  power  intrusted  to  him  from 
Ood,  and  a  commission  to  execute  the  divine  sentence ;  and 
ftom  hence  it  follows  undeniably,  that  since  the  delegate 
power  is  a  delegate  jurisdiction,  and  without  this,  a  man  may 
not  put  a  capital  offender  to  death;  that,  therefore,  the 
Supreme  Power  from  whence  the  delegation  is  commission- 
ated,  is  also  a  power  of  jurisdiction;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
words  of  their  own  art  are  true,  this  leave  given  |o  do  that 
which,  without  that  leave,  were  a  sin  against  the  law  of 
nature,  is  properly  and  truly  a  dispensation. 

3.  The  third  way  of  dispensing  is  by  applying  the  power 
of  a  judge  to  a  certain  person  or  community,  and,  by  way  of 
punishment,  to  take  from  him  what  cannot  be  taken  from 
him  but  by  superior  power,  or  by  the  Supreme ;  thus  we  are 
oommanded,  by  the  law  of  nature,  to  give  nourishment,  and 
to  make  provisions  for  our  children;  but  if  our  children 
prove  rebeUious  and  unnatural,  God  can  command  us  to 
neglect  that  duty,  and  to  expose  them  to  the  contingencies 
of  fortune.  It  is,  by  the  law  of  nature,  commanded  to  us  to 
love  and  honour  our  parents,  to  be  loving  and  kind  to  our 
children ;  but  if  parents  enticed  their  children  to  idolatry, 
their  children  might  lay  their  hands  upon  them,  and  stone 
them  to  death.  It  is  a  command  and  a  prime  rule  of  the  law 
of  nature,  that  we  should  do  as  we  would  be  done  to :  but 
even  in  this  original  rule  and  great  sanction,  God  did  dispense 
with  the  Israelites,  for  they  might  not  exact  upon  one 
another  by  usury ;  but  to  strangers  they  might :  what  they 
hated  to  have  done  to  themselves,  they  were  willing  and 
expressly  permitted  to  do  to  others.  In  these  and  the  like 
cases,  although  an  act  of  dominion  or  judgment  might  inter- 
vene, yet  that  is  not  enough  to  warrant  the  irregular  action ; 
there  must  be  an  act  of  jurisdiction  besides,  that  is,  if  God 
commands  it,  or,  by  express  declaration,  warrants  it,  then  it 
may  be  done.  Thus  God,  as  a  judge,  and  being  angry  with 
David,  intended  to  punish  him,  by  suffering  his  conoubines 
to'  be  humbled  by  his  son  in  the  face  of  all  Israel ;  but 
though  he  did  it  justly,  yet  because  Absalom  had  no  command 
or  warrant  to  do  what  Ood  threatened,  he  vrai  crisiiBaL 
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Bat  Jeroboam  and  Jehu  had  commissions  for  what  they 
did^  though  of  itself  it  was  otherwise  violent,  unjust,  rebel- 
lious, and  unnatural;  and,  therefore,  did  need  the  same 
authority  to  legitimate  it,  by  which  it  became  unlawful.  Grod 
often  punishes  a  prince  by  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects ;  God 
is  just  in  doing  it :  but  he  hates  the  instruments,  and  will 
punish  them  with  a  fearful  destruction,  unless  they  do  repent; 
in  this  case,  nothing  can  warrant  the  subjects  to  strike,  but 
an  express  command  of  God. 

Thus,  I  conceive,  the  thing  itself  is  clear  and  certain ; 
but  for  tl|e  extension  of  this,  the  case  is  yet  in  question,  and 
it  is  much  disputed  amongst  them  that  admit  this  rule  in  any 
sense,  how  many  laws  of  nature  can  be  dispensed  with :  for 
if  all,  then  the  consequents  will  be  intolerable;  if  not  all,  by 
what  are  they  separated^  since  they  all  seem  to  be  established 
by  the  bands  of  eternal  reason.  Some  say  that  the  precepts 
of  the  second  table  are  dispensable,  but  not  the  first ;  but 
that  is  uncertain,  or  rather  certainly  false ;  for  if  God  did 
please,  he  might  be  worshipped  by  the  interposition  of  an 
image ;  or  if  he  essentially  should  hate  that,  as  indeed  in 
very  many  periods  of  the  world  he  hath  severely  forbidden 
it;  yet  the  second  commandment  and  the  fourth  have  suf- 
fered alteration,  and  in  some  parts  of  them  are  extinguished. 
Others  say  that  the  negative  precepts  are  indispensable ;  but 
not  the  affirmative.  But  this  is  not  true ;  not  only  because 
every  negative  is  complicated  with  an  affirmative,  and  every 
affirmative  hath  a  negative  in  the  arms  of  it,  but  because  dl 
the  precepts  of  the  second  table,  the  first  only  excepted,  are 
negative ;  and  yet  God  can  dispense  with  all  of  them,  as  I 
have  already  proved. 

But  though  it  be  hard  to  tell  how  far  this  dispensation 
and  economy  can  reach,  and  to  what  particulars  it  can  ex- 
tend, because  God's  ways  are  unsearchable,  and  his  power 
not  to  be  understood  by  us ;  yet  since  our  blessed  Saviour 
hath  made  up  a  perfect  system  of  the  natural  law,  and  hath 
obtained  to  himself  an  everlasting  kingdom,  so  that  his  law 
must  last  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  and  by  it  God  will 
govern  mankind  for  ever ;  by  the  eternal  reasonableness  and 
proportions  of  this  law,  we  can  tell  what  is  indispensable  and 
what  not :  and  the  measure  by  which  alone  we  can  guess  at 
it,  is  tluB,«— every  matter  fiK>m  whence  the  '  ratio  delHli/  or 
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*  cause  of  the  obligation/  can  be  taken,  is  dispensable*.  Now 
because  God  is  supreme  over  all  his  creatures,  and  can 
ehange  all  their  affiurs,  and  can  abo  choose  the  manner  of 
his  own  worship,  therefore  in  these  things  he  can  dispense. 

But  in  that  essential  duty,  which  his  creatures  owe  to 
him,  the  case  is  different;  for  though  God  can  exact  more 
or  fewer  instances  of  affirmative  duty,  these  or  others,  yet 
th^re  cannot  be  an  alteration  of  the  main  relation ;  and  of  the 
intrinsic  duty,  and  the  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  God  in 
the  matter  of  the  principal  affections,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pensation. It  is  eternally  and  indispensably  necessary,  that 
we  love  God :  and  it  were  a  oontradiction  that  either  God 
•should  command  us  to  hate  him,  or  that  we  could  obey  him 
if  he  did.  For  obedience  is  love;  and,  therefore,  if  we 
obeyed  God  commanding  us  to  hate  him,  we  should  love  hioi 
in  hating  hiiu,  and  obey  him  by  our  disobedience. 

Now  if  it  be  inquired,  to  what  purposes  of  conscience  all 
this  inquiry  can  minister;  the  answer  to  the  inquiry  will 
reduce  it  to  practice;  for  the  proper  corollaries  of  this 
determination  of  the  question  are  these : 

1 .  That  our  duty  to  God  is  supreme ;  it  is  only  due  to 
him ;  it  cannot  be  lessened,  and  ought  not,  upon  any  pre- 
tence, to  be  extinguished;  because  his  will  is  the  only 
measure  of  our  obedience ;  and  whatsoever  is  in  nature,  is 
so  wholly  for  God  and  for  God's  service,  that  it  ought  to 
bend,  and  decline  from  its  own  inclination  to  all  the  com- 
pliances in  the  world  which  can  please  God.  Our  reason, 
our .  nature,  our  affections,  our  interest,  our  piety,  our 
religion,  are,  and  ought  to  be,  God's  subjects  perfectly ;  and 
that  which  they  desire,  and  that  which  we  do,  bath  in  it  no 
good,  no  worthiness,  but  what  it  derives  from  the  divine  law 
and  will. 

2.  That,  in  the  sanction  of  the  divine  laws,  the  reason 
obliges  more  than  the  letter :  for  since  the  change  of  the 
reason  is  the  ground  of  all  mutation  and  dispensation  in 
laws,  it  is  certain  that  the  reason  and  the  authority,  that  in 
the  thing,  this  in  God,  are  the  soul  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  : 
and  though  this  must  not  be  used  so  as  to  neglect  the  law 
when  we  fancy  a  reason,  yet  when  the  letter  and  the  ireagoo 
are  in  opposition,  this  is  to  be  preferred  before  that.  If  the 
reason  ceases,  it  is  not  enough  of  warrant  to  neglect  the  law; 
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unless  a  contrary  reason  arises,  and  that  God  cannot  be 
served  by  obedience  in  that  instance :  but  when  the  case  is 
not  only  otherwise  but  contrary  to  what  it  was  before ;  let 
the  design  of  God  be  so  observed,  as  that  the  letter  be 
obeyed  in  that  analogy  and  proportion.  It  is  a  natural  law, 
that  we  should  not  deceive  our  neighbour;  because  his 
interest  and  right  is  equal  to  any  man's  else  :  but  if  God  hath 
commanded  me  to  kill  him,  ana  I  cannot,  by  force,  get  him 
into  my  hand,  I  may  deceive  him  whom  God  hath  com- 
manded me  to  kill ;  if,  without  such  a  snare,  I  cannot  obey 
the  command  of  God.  But  this  is  but  seldom  practicable, 
because  the  reasons,  in  all  natural  laws,  are^  so  fixed  and 
twisted  with  the  accidents  of  every  man's  life,  that  they 
cannot  alter  but  by  miracle,  or  by  an  express  command  of 
God ;  and  therefore  we  must,  in  ihe  use  of  this  rule,  wholly 
attend  upon  the  express  voice  of  God. 

3.  It  hence  also  will  follow,  that,  if  an  angel  from  heaven, 
or  any  prophet,  or  dreamer  of  dreams,  any  teacher  and 
pretendedly  illuminate  person,  shall  teach  or  persuade  to  any 
act  against  any  natural  law,  that  is,  against  any  thing  which 
is  so  reasonable  and  necessary,  that  it  is  bound  upon  our 
natures  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  light  of  our  reason,— 4ie 
is  not  to  be  heard :  for  until  God  changes  his  own  establish^ 
ments,  and  turns  the  order  of  things  into  new  methods 
and  dispositions,  the  natural  obUgations  are  sacred  and 
inviolable. 

4.  From  the  former  discourses  it  will  follow,  that  the 
holy  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  are  the  light  of  our 
eyes,  and  the  entire  guide  of  our  conscience  in  all  our  great 
lines  of  duty;  because  there  our  blessed  Lord  hath  perfectly 
registered  all  the  natural  and  essential  obligations  of  men  to 
God,  and  to  one  another ;  and  that  in  these  things  no  man 
can  or  ought  to  be  prejudiced ;  in  these  things  no  man  is  to 
have  a  fear,  but  to  act  with  confidence  and  diligence,  and 
that  concerning  the  event  of  these  things  no  man  is  to  have 
any  jealousies ;  because  since  all  the  precepts  of  Christ  are 
perfective  of  our  nature,  they  are  instmments  of  all  that 
felicity,  of  which  we  can  be  capable,  and  by  these  we  shall 
receive  all  the  good  we  can  hope  for :  and  that,  since  God 
hath,  by  his  holy  Son,  declared  this  will  of  his  to  be  lasting, 
and  never  more  to  be  changed  by  any  succeeding  lawgiver. 
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we  must  rest  here,  and  know  that  no  power  less  than  God 
can  change  any  thing  of  this,  and  that,  by  this  law,  we  shall 
stand  or  fidl  in  the  eternal  scrutiny. 


RULE  X. 

The  Law  of  Nature  cannot  be  dispefued  with  by  any  human 

Power. 

The  reason  is,  1.  Because  nature  and  her  laws  have  both  the 
same  author,  and  are  relative  to  each  other,  and  these  as 
necessary  to  the  support  and  improvement  of  human  nature, 
as  nourishment  to  the  support  of  human  bodies :  and  as  no 
man  can  create  new  appetites,  or  make  hay  or  stones  to  be 
our  nourishment :  so  neither  can  he  make,  that  our  nature 
should  be  maintained  in  its  well  being  without  these  laws. 
2.  The  laws  of  nature,  being  bound  upon  us  by  the  law  of 
God,  cannot  be  dispensed  withal,  unless  by  a  power  equal  or 
the  same,  or  superior  to  that  which  made  the  sanction :  but 
tbat  cannot  be  at  all ;  therefore  neither  can  they  be  dispensed 
with  at  all,  unless  it  be  by  God  himself.  3.  Natural  laws 
are  all  the  dictates  of  natural  reason ;  and  he  that  dispenses 
with  the  law,  must  have  power  to  alter  the  reason,  which 
because  it  can  never  be  done  but  by  superinducing  some- 
thmg  upon  nature  greater  than  her  own  natural  need,  and 
none  can  do  this  but  (}od;  therefore  none  but  he  can 
dispense. 

But  because  wise  men*  have  publicly  saidit,  ''Per jus 
gentium  et  civile  aliquid  detrahitur  de  jure  natnrali  ;^  **  by 
the  law  of  nations  and  the  civil  laws,  something  may  be 
diminished  from  the  law  of  nature,"  it  is  to  be  considered 
what  truth  they  could  signify  by  those  words :  for  unless  by 
some  instances  of  case  they  had  seen  it  lawful,  it  is  not  to  be 
svpposed  it  could  have  been,  by  so  wise  persons,  miuie 
sacred.    Bui  the  following  measures  are  its  limit. 

1.  Whatsoever  is  forbidden  by  the  natural  law,  cannot  be 

■  L.  Manoniiasiooct.  et  L.  jnr.  civile,  C  de  JoiUtis  et  jore  et  in  lect  j«s 
MUeoi.  Insti  t»  de  jore  Nstar.  OcatisBi  et  Civili. 
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permitted  by  the  civil;  because  where  the  highest  power 
hath  interposed,  there  the  inferior  and  subordinate  hath  no 
authority ;  for  all  it  hath  being  from  the  superior^  it  cannot 
be  supposed  it  can  prejudice  that,  from  whence  it  hath  all 
its  being;  for  if  it  could  be  otherwise,  then  either  the  inferior 
must  be  above  the  supreme,  or  the  supreme  must  submit 
itself  to  what  is  under  it. 

2.  Whatsoever  is  commanded  by  the  law  of  nature,  can- 
not be  forbidden  by  the  civil  law ;  for  God,  who  is  here  the 
lawgiver,  is  to  be  heard ;  and  he  sets  up  no  authority  against 
himself,  nor  gives  any  man  leave  to  disobey  him.  These 
rely  upon  the  same  reasons,  and  are  described  above. 

3.  That  which  the  law  of  nature  hath  permitted,  and  no 
more,  may  be  made  up  into  a  civil  law,  or  it  may  be  for- 
bidden, according  to  that  rule  in  the  law,  ''  Quod  licitum  est 
ex  superveniente  causa,  mutatur:"  "  That  which  is  only 
lawful  by  a  supervening  cause,  may  be  changed."  For  rights 
are  before  laws  in  time  and  nature;  and  are  only  such 
licenses  as  are  left  when  there  are  no  laws.  Commands  4ind 
prohibitions  of  nature  not  being  the  matter  of  civil  laws, 
unless  it  be  by  way  of  corroboration ;  there  can  no  laws  be 
made  in  a  natural  matter,  unless  there  be  restraints  or  con- 
tinued permissions  of  their  first  rights.  For  that  which,  in 
morality,  we  call  '*  indifferent," — ^in  nature  we  call  "  a  right ;" 
that  is,  something  that  is  pennitted  me  to  do  or  to  use  as  I 
see  cause  for,  is  a  thing  upon  which  no  restraint  is  made ; 
that  is,  there  is  no  law  concerning  it:  but,  therefore,  the 
civil  law  may  restrain  it,  because  the  liberty  and  its  use  may 
do  mischief,  and  there  is  no  law  hinders  it  to  be  disposed  l^ 
men.  For  if  I  may,  by  my  private  power  or  interest^  use 
•any  of  it,  or  deny  myself  the  use  of  it,  much  more  may  the 
civil  power  do  it.  I  might  not  do  it  myself,  if  any  law  of 
God  had  forbidden  me ;  but  if  no  law  of  God  hath  forbidden, 
what  can  hinder  but  that  the  civil  power  may  order  it?  such 
are  natural  liberty,  community,  powers  of  revenge,  of  taking 
any  thing,  of  killing  any  man  that  injures  me. 

4.  That  which  is  confirmed  by  the  law  of  nature,  may,  by 
the  civil  power,  be  altered  and  dispensed  with :  whidi  hap- 
pens in  two  cases. 

1.  When  the  obligation  supposes  a  foregoing  act  of  the 
will>  and  is  arbitrary  in  one  of  the  terms  of  relation.    Titius 
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owes  a  tbonsand  pounds  to  Caius,  and  by  the  essential  or 
nataral  laws  of  justice  is  bound  to  pay  him ;  but  because 
this  supposes  a  private  right  in  Caius,  upon  whom  there  is 
no  restraint  but  he  may  use  it,  or  let  it  alone;  therefore 
Caius,  being  at  his  liberty,  may  refuse  to  use  his  power 
of  demanding  the  money  of  Titius,  and  forgive  it  him ;  and 
if  he  do,  Titius,  although  bound  by  the  nvtnrel  law  to  pay 
him,  is,  by  the  private  power  of  Catus,  dispensed  with. 
Because  in  obligations,  as  in  arguments,  if  there  be  one  leg 
that  can  fail,  the  conclusion  is  infirm.  If  one  part  can  be 
loosed,  the  continuity  of  the  whole  is  dissolved. 

2.  The  other  case  is  like  this,  when  the  obligation  is 
upon  a  condition,  if  the  condHioa  of  itself  fails  or  be  annulled 
by  any  just  power  or  interest,  the  obligation  which  was 
introduced  by  the  law  of  ndture,  can  be  rescinded  or  dis- 
pensed with:  for  nature  binds  and  looses  aidodrding  to  the 
capacity  of  the  things.  It  passes  a  temposal  band  upon 
temporal  reasons  and  necessities^  and  an  eternal  band  upon 
that  whose  reason  can  never  fail,  and  where  the  necessity  is 
indeterminable.  And  if  a  natural  law  could  bind  longer  than 
that  reason  lasts  for  which  it  did  bind,  then  a  natural  law 
ooold  be  unreasonable,  which  is  a  contradiction.  But  then 
if  the  law  does  not  bind  in  this  case,  beyond  the  condition; 
then  it  is  but  improperly  to  be  called  a  dispensation,  when  it 
is  relaxed ;  but  it  is  usual  to  call  it  so,  and  it  is  well  enough ; 
for  it  means  this  great  direction  to  conscience,  that  though 
the  law  of  Ood  be  eternal,  yet  its  obligation  may  cease  in  the 
foregoing  cases :  for  even  judges  are  said  to  dispense  by 
interpreting  the  law  and  applying  that  interpretation  to  par* 
liculars. 

5.  The  civil  law  can  extrinsically  change  the  natural  law. 
For  things  may  be  altered  or  cease  by  an  intrinuc  or  by  an 
extrinsic  cause.  A  father  ceases  to  be  a  father  when  he  dies, 
and  he  ceases  to  be  a  father  if  all  his  children  die;  this 
alteration  is  by  an  extrinsical  cause ;  but  to  all  effects  and 
purposes  it  is  tiie  same  as  to  the  present  case.  Now,  though 
nature  cannot  die,  as  species  do  not  perish;  yet  nature  may 
change  as  individuals  may  die:  that  is,  if  the  matter  of  the 
law  be  subtracted,  or  so  changed  that  it  is  to  be  governed 
with  another  portion  of  reason,  then  thejaw.also  most  cease 
as  to  that  particular.    For  as  in  the  body  of  man  there  is 
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great  variety  of  accidents  and  mutability  of  matter,  but  all 
that  variety  is  governed  by  the  various  flexures  of  the  samt 
reason,  which  remains  unchanged  in  all  the  complications 
and  twistings  about  the  accidents,  and  is  the  same  though 
working  otherwise :  so  it  is  in  the  laws  of  nature ;  whose 
reason  and  obligation  remains  unchanged,  even  when  it  is 
made  to  comply  with  changing  instances;  but  then  it  cannot 
but  be  said  to  change/ even  as  eternity  itself  hath  successive 
parts  by  its  co-existence  with  variety  of  times.  Triboniahus 
swears  fealty  to  Tarquinius  Priscus,  ^^g  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  his  heirs  for  ever;  by  the  laws  of  nature  he  is  now 
obliged,  but  if  he  and  his  son  Sextus  be  deposed  and  mur- 
dered, and  a  new  government  established  in  another  form  or 
in  another  time, — the  law  of  nature  cannot  bind  him  to  that 
which  is  not,  and  therefore  he  is  disobliged. 

The  suin  is  this;  when  natural  and  prime  laws  are  in 
prime  and  natural  instances  whose  matter  is  unchangeable^ 
— there  the  law  of  nature  cannot  be  prejudiced  by  any  but 
by  the  Lord  of  nature :  and  the  reason  of  this  is  no  other 
but  the  necessity  and  constitution  of  natilre:  Ood  hath 
made  it  so,  and  it  is  so  to  be  served,  so  to  be  provided  for^ 
and  the  law  is  a  portion  of  the  eternal  law,  an  image  of  the 
divine  wisdom,  as  the  soul  is  the  image  of  the  divine  nature. 
But  when  the  natural  laws  are  in  a  matter  that  can  be  preju- 
diced, and  do  presuppose  contract,  cession,  condition,  parti* 
cular  states,  or  any  act  of  will,  whose  cause  is  not  perpetual^ 
the  law  binds  by  the  condition  of  the  matter ;  and  the  eternal 
law  goes  from  its  own  matter  as  the  immortal  soul  does  from 
the  bddy.  Thus  we  say,  that  God's  gifts  are  without  repent* 
itnce,  and  his  love  never  fails,  and  his  promises  are  for  ever, 
and  yet  Ood  takes  away  his  gifts,  and  does  repent  of  bis 
loving-kindnesses,  and  takes  away  his  love,  and  will  not  give 
what  he  had  promised;  but  it  is  not  because  he  changes  in 
himself,  but  the  correlative  of  his  actions  and  promises  are 
changed.  ,•  • 

So  that  now,  upon  this  account^  the  whole  question  and 
practice  about  the  pope's  power  in  dispensing  in  the  natural 
law,  will  appear  to  be  a  horrible  folly,  without  any  pretence 
of  reason;  and  the  thing,  by  its  chiefest  patrons,  Sjeems  not 
at  all  to  be  undentood.    For  since  the  rules  of  nature  ai^ 
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Unalterable  and  eternaly  the  law  being  framed  upon  thoee 
rules  complioated  with  matter,  and  persons,  and  etents,  is 
also  -eternal,  excepting  only  where  the  matter  is  or  oan  be 
libaQged.  Now  if  the  matter  be  in  prime  instances,  as  the 
conjunction  of  sexes,  rdation  of  parents  and  children,  &c., 
Ibe  law  is  the  same  for  ever;  only  this,  if  thie  nkatter,  by  a 
mirade  or  extraordinary  act  of  God,  be  changed,  by  the 
same  fxiwer  the  law  is  to  be  changed :  but  as  we  say  riyers 
and  seas  run  for  erer,  and  yet  Jordan  was  opened  and  so  was 
Hie  Red  Sea,  and  the  perpetual  course  of  the  sun  and  moon 
was  once  stopped,  but  it  reverted  when  the  extraordinary 
case  was  past :  so  it  is  in  the  law  of  nature,  which,  in  the 
prime  instances  and  natural  matter,  is  as  unalterable  as  the 
eonrse  of  the  sun  and  seas. 

But  2.  Sometimes  the  matter  changes  alone,  or  is  changed 
to  our  hand,  as  in  conditional  contracts,  and  in  this  case  the 
law  ceases,  and  the  oUigation  goes  off  as  to  that  particular. 

But  3.  Sometimes  the  matter  is  changeable  by  Ae  wiU 
•f  the  interested  persons,  and  by  none  else  but  themselves, 
and  them  who  have  over  them  the  power  which  themselves 
have:  such  as  God,  and  under  him,  the  supreme  human 
power,  their  own  princes.  Now  to  apply  this  to  the  question 
of  the  pope's  power  in  giving  dispensations :  I  consider  that, 

1.  To  establish  his  power  upon  any  words  of  Scripture,  is 
to  pretend  that  his  power  of  dispensing  is  an  ^ct  of  jurisdic-* 
tioti  and  direct  authority,  that  is,  that  he  hath  commission  to 
do  it  with  or  without  reason  or  cause  founded  in  the  thing 
itself,  but  only  because  he  will ;  and  he  that  does  so,  says 
he  can  do  more  than  (as  many  of  the  most  learned  Roman 
doctors  say)  God  can  do;  foi^  he  dispenses  in  the  law  of 
nature  in  no  case,  but  when  he  changes  the  matter,  in  the 
prime  or  seeond  instances  of  nature  respectivdy,  which  when 
die  pope  can  do,  he  aUo  may  pletend  to-  a  cpiunission  of 
betng  lord  of  nature :  but  it  is  <)ertain,  that  for  this  there  ar^ 
no  words  of  Scripture.  But  2.  If  this  power  of  dispensing 
be  such  as  supposes  the  matter  already  changed,  that  is,  that 
there  is  a  just  cause,  which  is,  of  itsdf,  sufficient,  but  is  not 
so  to  him  who  is  concerned,  till  it  be  completely  declared,*-* 
Ihta  all  the  dispute  will  be  reduced  tatius,  whether  he  be 
th€  most  probafake  dotted?  for  to  exfiomid  when  a  tMltwiy 
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^'bligation  ceases,  is  not. an  act  of  power,  but  of  wisdom^; 
and  that  the  pope  is  the. wisest  man,  or  the  only  wise  man, 
it  is  also  certain  that  there  are  no  words  of  Scripture  to 
affirm  it.     But  besides  this,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  tber^ 
needs  no  dispensation;  for  the  law  ceases  of  itself;  as  in 
contracts  made  upon  condition,  when  the  condition  is  not 
performed.     In  human  laws,  where  the   subject  is  boi^nd 
more  by  the  authority  than  the  matter  of  laws,  the  law  may 
still  be  obligatory  after  the  ceasing  of  the  reason  or  matter 
of  the  law ;  and  so  there  may  be  need  of  dispensation :  bu^ 
we  speak  here  of  laws  bound  on  us  by  God  and  nature,  in 
which  the  very  ceasing  of  the  matter,  of  itself,  dispenses 
with  the  law.     But  3.  If  it  be  yet  more  than  this,  and  that 
in  a  changeable  matter,  I  mean,  in  things  that  are  not  prime 
instances  of  nature,  and  of  lasting  necessity,  but  in  human 
contracts,  promises,  laws,  and  vows,  which  depend  upon  the 
pleasure  and  choice  of  men,  but  yet  are  corroborated  by  the 
law  of  nature,  he  pretends  to  a  powef*  of  altering  the  case  s<^ 
as  to  make  way  for  dispensation;  then  the  pretence  reaches  to 
this,  that  the  jpope  must  be  lord  of  actions  and  fortunes,  and 
the  wills  of  others  and  the  contracts  of  men ;  that  is,  in 
effect,  that  no  contract  shall  be  valid,  unless  he  please ;  and 
no  man  shall  choose  for  himself;  or  if  he  does,  he  needs  not 
stand  to  it ;  and  no  man  can  have  a  right  transferred  to  him 
by  a  contract,  but  it  can  be  rescinded  against  the  will  of  th^ 
interested  person,  and  if  he  can  have  any  such  power,  to  do 
thus  much  mischief,  then  justice  will  be  the  most  contingent 
thing  in  the  world :  and  the  question  will  not  be  a  question 
of  theology,  but  of  empire,  and  temporal  regard,  and  there- 
fore for  this  no  words  of  Scripture  cspi  be  pretended,  because 
no  words  of  Scripture  of  the  New  Testament  ever  did  transfer 
an  empire,  or  temporal  power,  to  a  spiritual  person  for  |^ 
spiritual  reason :  so  that  this  will  be  a  question  of  war,  not 
of  peace  and  religion.     To  which  I  add  this,,  by  way  of 
provision;  that  althoi|gh  supreme  princes  have,  in  som^ 
cases,  power  to  rescind  contracts  of  their  subjects,-— rand 
parents,  of  their  children;  yet  this  is  only,  in  their  own 
circuits,  done  by  mutual  consent,  in  case  of  public  necessity 
or  utility,  of  which,  by  reason  and  the  laws,  they  are  mac^e 
competent  judges :  which  the  pope  lalso  may  have  in  hi« 
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temporal  dominions  as  well  as  any  other  prince:  but  this 
is  not  dispensation^  but  the  annulling  of  contracts  or  pro- 
mises; it  makes  them  not  to  be  Ht  all^  not  to  cease  after 
they  have  a  being,  which  is  the  nature  of  dispensation,  of 
which  we  now  inquire.  But  the  matter  of  this  question,  and 
the  particular  instance,  as  it  relates  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
is  of  another  consideration. 

6.  The  civil  law  can  add  to  the  law  of  nature; — not 
only  new  obligations  by  affixing  temporal  penalties;  but  by 
requiring  new  circumstances  to  corroborate  and  consummate 
;^n  action :  not  that  the  civil  law  of  a  prince  or  republic  can 
annul  any  thing  which  nature  hath  confirmed,  but  it  can 
hinder  it  from  passing  into  a  civil  and  public  warranty. 
Thus  a  clandestine  contract  is  valid  by  the  law  of  nature ; 
and  in  the  court  of  conscience  there  are  witnesses,  and 
judges,  and  executioners,  and  laws,  and  penalties,  to  exact 
the  performance  of  it :  but  when  the  civil  or  ecclesiastic  law 
hath  commanded,  that,  in  all  contracts  of  marriage,  there 
should  be  witnesses,  it  must  mean,  that  the  contract  shall 
not  be  acknowledged  for  legitimate,  unless  there  be;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  contract  must  be  solemnly  published, 
before  it  be  civilly  firm.  No  civil  power  can  so  injoin 
witnesses,  as  that,  if  the  contract  be  made  without  witnesses, 
it  shall  not  be  obligatory  in  conscience.  For  this  obligation 
is  before  the  civil  law,  and  is  bound  by  that  power,  by  which 
the  civil  power  hath  a  being.  But  the  civil  power,  which 
cannot  annul  the  act  of  nature  and  conscience,  can  super- 
induce something  upon  it.  It  cannot  make  the  contractors 
to  go  back  fVom  what  they  have  done,  but  to  proceed  to 
something  more,  that  what  was  firm  in  the  inward,  may  be 
confirmed  in  the  outward  court.  By  our  laws,  the  clan- 
destine contract  is  civilly  null  before  publication ;  but  in  our 
religion,  we  believe  it  obligatory  in  conscience,  and  that  it 
must  come  into  publication.  But,  by  the  laws  of  Rome,  the 
whole  contract  is  nullified^  and  the  persons  disobliged,  and 
the  marriage  after  consummation  is  dissolved.  This  is  against 
the  law  of  nature,  but  the  other  is  a  provision  for  it  by  addi- 
tional security^  that  is,  a  taking  care  that  the  contracts  of 
nature  may  not  be  denied.  -— >-  For  the  confirmation  of  a  natnral 
contract  nothing  is  necessary  but  a  natural  capacity  not 
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hindered  by  the  Lord  of  natare. — Whatsoeyer,  therefore,  is 
superinduced  upon  nature,  cannot  disannul  that,  to  which  all 
things  competently  necessary  are  ingredient ;  a  condition 
brought  in  by  a  less  power  cannot  invalidate  that,  which, 
before  that  condition,  was  valid :  but  as  civil  powers  deriye 
their  authority  from  natural  laws  and  reason,  so  to  these 
they  must  minister,  and  they  may  do  it  by  addition  and 
superfetation ;  but  they  may  not  violate  them  by  irritation. 


RULE  XL 

Thai  the  Obligation  to  a  natural  Law  does  cease  in  any  par- 
ticular,  is  not  to  be  presumed  by  every  one,  but  is  to  be 
declared  by  the  public  Voice. 

This  depends  upon  the  foregoing  discourses,  and  is  con- 
sequent to  them.  For  the  several  dispensations  in  the  law 
of  nature  being  wrought  by  the  change  of  their  subject 
matter,  the  rule  can  never  be  changed;  because  that  ia 
eternal,  and  is  abstract  from  matter;  but  the  law  may  be 
dispensed  with,  because  that  is  twisted  with  matter,  which  is 
not  eternal.  But  then,  because  the  several  matters  of  law 
can  be  changed  by  several  powers  respectively,  that  power 
which  alters  the  matter,  and  consequently  dispenses  with 
the  law,  must,  by  some  evidence  or  other,  make  the  change 
apparent.  If  God  by  his  power  alters  the  case,  and  dis- 
penses in  the  law,  he  also  is  to  declare  it :  because  he  must 
do  more;  for  he  must  give  expressly  a  leave. to  do  propor- 
tionable actions :  he  having  bound  us  to  the  law  of  nature, 
leaves  us  so  till  he  tells  us  otherwise :  and  the  same  also  is 
the  case,  if  the  matter  be  changed  by  man:  for  by  the  law 
of  nature  we  being  bound  to  obey  laws  and  perform  con- 
tracts, must  remain  so  bound,  till  he  that  holds  the  other 
end  of  the  string,  lets  it  go  or  tells  us  it  is  untied:  because 
he  hath  an  interest  in  it,  which  must  not  depend  upon  the 
reason  of  another ;  but  upon  that  which  is  common  to  both. 
For  although  we  all  agree,  that  every  rule  of  nature  is  un- 
alterable, and  every  law  is  to  be  observed,  yet  in  every  thing 
wh^re  9  change  caA  be  pretended,  leveiry  mftn's  reason  ia 
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equal ;  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  made  use  of  in  relation  to 
others.  For  we  all  agree  that  theft  is  evil ;  but  whether  this 
action  or  this  detention  be  theft,  men's  reasons  oftentimes 
cannot  agree :  and  since  every  man's  reason  hath  the  same 
tK>wer  iand  the  same  privilege,  no  man's  single  reason  can 
determine,  because  there  is  no  reason  why  yours  more  than 
mine.  But  therefore  it  is,  that  there  must  be  some  common 
reason  to  declare  the  case,  and  the  man  to  be  at  Kberty,  and 
the  law  to  be  loose. 

This  hath  no  other  variety  in  it,  but  this,  that  although 
the  public  voice  must  declare  concerning  those  instances, 
that  concern  that  matter  of  laws  natural  which  is  in  her 
keeping,  as  God  is  to  do  in.  those,  in  which  only  he  hath 
immediate  power,  yet  every  private  man  can  declare  the 
obligation  of  a  natural  law  to  be  loose,  when  he  holds  one 
end  of  the  string.  If,  by  a  natural  law,  Caius  be  tied  to  do 
me  an  act  of  kindness  and  justice,  it  is  my  ri^t ;  and  as 
hmg  as  I  will  demand  it,  I  hold  the  band  of  the  natural 
Kiw  in  my  hand :  but  if  I  let  it  go>  and  will  quit  my  right, 
Ae' obligation  is  off,  because  the  matter  is  subtracted.  The 
reason  of  all  is  the  same.  No  man  is  a  good  judge  in  his 
own  case,  where  there  is  the  interest  of  another  twisted 
with  it:  and  it  is  unequal,  that  my  reason  should  p^vem 
my  neighbour's  interest;  or  that  his  should  govern  mine: 
this  would  be  an  equal  miscluef,  and  therefore  something 
indifferent  to  both  must  turn  the  balance,  that  there  may  be 
eqnal  justiee  and  equal  provision.  But  if  a  man  will  quit 
Ub  right,  there  is  no  wrong  done.  He  can  sufficiently  de- 
clare his  own  will  and  the  acts  of  kindness ;  and  then  the 
law  diat  combines  with  the  matter,  takes  the  same  lot. 


RULE  XII. 

the  Exactness  of  natural  Laws  is  capable  of  Interpretation^  and 
may  be  allayed  by  Equity,  Piety,  and  Necessity. 

Whatsobver  can  be  dispensed  withal,  is  either  dii^>en8ed 
with  by  an  absolute  power  of  jurisdiction,  or  for  some  cause 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing:  and  if  the  laws  of  nature  can 
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eeaoe  to  oblige  without  reason,,  but  by  the  will  and  tbe  cooM^i 
mand  of  the  Supreme,  of  Qod  himself,  much  more  may  tibe> 
same  will  and  power  do  it,  when  there  is  also  a  reasoa;  and: 
if  there  be  a  reason  to  take  off  the  obligation  wholly  in  some* 
particulars,  then  much  rather  may  there  be  a  cause  to  take 
off  some  part  of  the  exactness  upon  a  proportionable  cause;! 
if  it  may  be  dispensed  with,  it  may  also  be  interpreted,  by 
equity ;  for  this  is  less  than  that  in  the  same  kind.  lEtvetf. 
man  is  bound  to  restore  his  neighbour's  goods,  when  they 
are  demanded ;  but  if  he  calls  for  his  sword  to  kill  ft  man 
withal, —  there  is  equity  in  this  case,  and  I  am  not  guilty  of 
the  breach  of  the  natural  law,  if  I  refuse  to  deliver  him  die 
sword,  when  he  is  so  violent  and  passionate.  To  pay  debts 
is  a  natural  law ;  but  if  a  rich  man  calls  for  a  sum  of  money 
which  is  his  due,  and  I  by  paying  him  to-day,  shall  be  \n^ 
done,  and  he,  by  staying  till  next  week,  shall  not  be  undone^-** 
I  do  not  break  the  law  of  nature,  if  I  detain  the  money  t« 
Nttle  longer,  and  offer  him  satisfaction  foi  the  wrong,  i£  be 
have  received  any.  I  promised  my  brother  to  see  hkftupdv 
the  ides  of  March ;  in  my  journey  to  him  I  broke  my  legs 
ROW  though  I,  by  the  natural  law,  am  bound  to  perform 
promises,  and  it  is  possible,  that,  for  all  my  broken  leg,  i 
might  get  to  him  by  the  time,  yet  there  is  equity  in  it  and 
piety  that  I  forbear  to  go  with  so  great  an  inconvenience. 
'^  Surgam  ad  sponsalia,  quia  promisi,  quamvis  non  concoxerioi : 
sed  non,  si  febricitavero :  subest  enim  tacita  exceptio,  ri 
potero,  si  debebo  :**  said  Seneca*.  There  is  an  equity  and  a 
reasonableness  in  all  these  things.  "  Effice^  ut  idem  statue 
sit,  quum  exigitur,  qui  fuit,  quum  promitterem."  If  the  case 
be,  when  I  am  to  perform,  as  it  was  when  I  promised,  then  | 
am  bound  *  pro  rata  portione,'  that  is, 

1.  If  it  become  impossible,  I  am  wholly  disobliged. 

2.  If  it  become  accidentally  unlawful,  I  am  dispensed 
with. 

3.  If  it  become  intolerably  inconvenient,  I  am  in  equity 
to  be  relieved.  For  in  these  cases  it  is  no  breach  of  promise^ 
but  I  am  just  if  I  desire  to  do  it,  and  in  the  degree  in  which 
I  am  disabled,  in  the  same  I  am  to  be  pitied.    ''  Destitucre 

"  De  Benef.  iv.  c.  39.  $  2  &  3.  Ruhkopf,  vol.  iv.  pag.  197. 
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fetitas  noD  erit,  si  aliquid  intenrenit  novi.  Eadem  mihi 
omnia  pnesta ;  et  idem  sum.'*  ''  It  is  not  levity  when  I 
am  the  same ;  but  my  powers  and  possibilities  are  changed 
or  lessened." —  . 

'     But  this  is  to  be  understood  and  practised  with  these 
limitations : 

1.  Not  every  change  of  case  can  excuse  or  lessen,  or 
alter  the  obligation,  but  such  a  change  as  makes  the  person 
pitiable,  or  the  thing  more  vexatious  to  the  doer,  than  it 
could  be  of  advantage  to  the  other. 

2.  If  the  cause  does  not  continue,  the  first  equity  does 
not  disannul  the  obligation,  but  defers  it  only,  and  it  returns 
vrfaen  the  cause  ceases. 

3.  The  obliged  person  as  he  is  not  wholly  disobliged  for 
the  time,  so  neither  for  the  thing  itself;  for  if  it  be  matter 
of  interest,  though  without  violation  of  nature's  law  it  may 
be  deferred,  and  does  not  bind  the  man  to  a  guilt,  yet  it 
does  to  a  new  duty,  the  duty  of  giving  satisfaction  to  him 
who  suffered  injury :  *  for  since,  in  the  law  of  nature,  all 
men's  rights  are  equal,  it  is  unnatural  and  unjust  that  to  one 
there  should  be  remission  and  ease,  and  to  the  other  a 
burden.  For  no  man  is  to  be  better  by  the  hurt  and  injury 
of  another. 

4.  If  the  cause  be  less,  or  if  it  be  more,  it  ought  not  to  be 
done,  unless  an  interpretative  leave  be  justly  or  reasonably 
presumed.  In  a  great  matter  every  man  is  presumed  so 
dutfitable  as  to  be  willing  to  comply  with  his  brother's  need 
or  sad  accident.  But  if  it  be  less,  then  the  interpretative 
leave  must  be  presumed  upon  the  stock  of  friendship  or  ex- 
perience, or  something  upon  which  wise  men  usually  rely. 
Only  in  this  case,  the  presumption  ought  to  be  less  confident, 
and  more  wary. 

This  rule  is  to  be  understood  principally  in  matters  of 
justice,  and  relative  intercourses :  for  in  matters  of  religion 
anid  sobriety  the  case  is  different :  because,  in  natural  religion 
and  natural  measures  of  sobriety,  which  are  founded  '  in 
prima  natura/  in  the  very  constitution  of  man's  soul  and 
body,  in  the  first  laws  of  God,  and  the  original  economy  of 
the  bodv ; — the  matter  is  almost  as  unalterable  as  the  rule. 
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RULE   I. 

When  the  Law  of  Jesus  Christ  was  establislted,  the  Old  Tep- 
tamentp.or  the  Law  of  Moses,  did  no  longer  oblige  the 
Conscience. 

The  doctors  *  of  the  Jews  say,  that,  at  the  command  of  a 
prophet,  that  is,  of  one  that  works  miracles,  it  is  lawful  to 
break  any  commandment,  that  only  excepted,  which  is  con* 
cerning  the  worship  of  one  God.  Thus  at  the  command  of 
Joshua^  the  children  of  Israel  brake  the  precept  of  the  sab- 
bath at  Jericho,  and  Samuel^  and  EUjah<^  offered  sacrifice  in 
places  otherwise  than  the  law  appointed,  and  the  priests  in 
the  temple  did  kill  beasts  and  laboured  upon  the  sabbath,  and 
yet  were  blameless :  and  *  circumcisio  pellit  sabbatum,'  was 
their  own  proverb;  on  the  sabbath  they  circpmdsed  their 
infants,  and  the  prophet  Jeremy  was  author  to  the  Jews  '  in 
secunda  domo,'  that  is,  after  they  were  taken  paptive,  that 
they  should  change  their  computation  by  months,  ai^d  not 
begin  with  Nisan. 

For  God,  beiQg  the  supreme  lawgiver,  hath  power  over 
his  own  laws, — as,  being  a  creator,  he  hath  over  his  own  crear 
tion;  he  that  gave  being,  can  take  it  away:  and  the  law 
may  be  changed,  though  God  cannot.  For  God  is  im- 
mutable in  his  attributes,  but  his  works  have  variety,  aQd  can 
change  every  day ;  as  light  and  darkness  succeed  each  other, 
and  summer  and  winter,  and  health  and  sickness,  and  life 
and  death,  and  perfect,  and  imperfect;  and  l^e  that  com- 
manded all  men  not  to  kill,  might  give  a  commandment  to 


•  T«Innd.  tit.  de  Synedrio.  ^  Josli.  vi.  15. 
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Abraham  that  he  should  kill  his  son;  and  when  he  had 
established  the  law  of  Moses,  it  was  in  his  power,  without 
any  imputation  or  shadow  of  change,  to  give  the  world  a  new 
law,  and  a  better. 

To  this  purpose  our  blessed  Lord  was  endued  with  powirer 
firQm  on  high  to  give  a  new  law ;  for  be  was  a  great  prppbet, 
and  did  many  and  mighty  miracles,  and  advanqed  the  4»pi- 
ritual  worship  of  the  only  true  Qod ;  and  brought  men  from 
childish  and  imperfect  usages,  to  the  natural,  spiritual,  manly, 
and  perfective  manner  of  worshipping  God ;  and  therefore  it 
was  necessary  that  a  change  should  be  made :  for  in  Moses' 
law  the  rites  were  troublesome  and  imperfect,  chargeable 
•ad  useless,  not  able  to  wash  away  sins,  nor  to  perfect  the 
spirits  of  tlie  saints ;  it  exhibited  nothing  substantial,  but  by 
shadows  pointed  at  the  substance  to  be  revealed  afterwards : 
it  was  fitted  to  the  weakness  of  imperfect  people,  and  in  some 
rtrj  great  instances  vras  exceeded  by  the  lives  and  piety  of 
some  excellent  persons,  as  Moses  and  David,  who  by  humi- 
lity, meekness,  forgiveness,  and  charity,  did  acts  of  piety 
beyond  the  precepts  of  the  law,  and  many  did  not  divorce 
their  wives,  and  yet  by  their  law,  all  were  permitted  to  do  it : 
for  it  might  be  said  of  Moees  as  by  the  lawgiver  of  whom 
Origen*  speaks,  who,  being  asked  if  he  had  given  to  hb 
citizens  the  best  laws,  answered,  Sri  ov  nwi  iuAawa(  mcOjJ^" 
tw^,  oxx*  Ar  Hivaro  rob(  uepodarov^  **  not  absolutely  the  best, 
bfii  the  best  he  cotdd,  considering  the  incapacity  and  averse* 
ness  of  his  citizens:^  so  did  Moses )  he  gave  a  better  law 
than  ever  was  before,  and  the  best  which  that  people  and 
the  state  of  things  could  then  bear :  but  it  was  but  for  a  time, 
and  the  very  nature  of  the  law  required  a  better  to  succeed 
it,  and  therefore  he  that  came  and  gave  a  better,  was  not  to 
be  rejected,  because  he  disannulled  the  worse:  u  is  dSrr^t 
iTfif  lif  Mora  ^6a%¥  X£yo/Aivo»  fieo'ov  Ciov  dfo^Sm^,  Mci  d  wpwUifr 
i¥  Mcu  oi  sroXXof ,  ol^  ra  ittro^  &^  rot  iyoBa  ti  Motta,  mcu  ra  roS  a^fMorog 
eM'avT^c  uTrelxtmreu,  fOfJuAeroVa^Vy  rl  rtg  rof  roircn  vapafifcn  tofMV 
Afor^ii  ffiov ;  '*  if  other  lawgivers  (saith  Porphyry')  regarding 
that  middle  kind  of  life,  which  is  said  to  be  according  to 
nature,  and  to  those  things  of  which  men  are  capable,  who 
esteem  things  good  or  evil  by  proportions  of  the  body,  have 

*  Adv.  Ccte.  S.  '  Lib.  i.  de  ooo  eso  aaiai. 
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given'  laws  symbolical,  yet  what  hurt  does  he,  that  bring* 
in  better?'*  • 

1.  For  first  it  is  certain,  God  himself  did  permit  soitie 
things  in  Moses'  law,  which  himself  bad  no  pleasure  inf^  1 
instance  in  the  matter  of  divorces,  of  which  Ood,  by  the 
prophet,  said,  "  I  hate  putting  away." 

2.  The  promises  of  Moses'  law,  in  which  the  whole 
obedience  was  established,  and  for  which  it  was  exacted^ 
were  wholly  temporal  and  related  to  this  life ;  and  when 
the  prophets  and  holy  men  of  the  nation  began  to  speak 
openly  of  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  a  Ufe  to  come, 
it  was  an  open  proclamation  of  the  imperfection  and  change 
of  tha,t  law,  by  which  nothing  of  that  was  promised  a^ 
nothing  at  all  spoken  of,  by  which  mankind  should,  by 
obeying  Ood,  arrive  to  that  felicity,  which  all  wise  men  did 
suppose  God  did  design  to  him. 

3.  Although  good  things  for  this  life  were  promised  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  yet  toward  the  end  and  expiration  of  H, 
the  nation  suffered  a  new  dispensation  of  things;  and  the 
godly  men  were  often  persecuted,  and  the  whole  nation  ctm^ 
tinually  baffled,  and  subdued  by  him  that  would;  by  the 
Assyrians  and  Chaldeans,  by  the  Persians  and  by  Antiochoa, 
by  Uie  Syrians  and  the  Romans,  and  therefore  it  was  neces- 
sary they  should  expect  some  better  covenant,  which  should 
be  verified  in  the  letter,  and  make  recompense  for  the  cala^ 
mities  which  their  best  men  here  did  suffer. 

4.  The  laws  of  Moses  were  such,  which  were  not  of 
things  naturally  and  originally  good,  but  which  did  rdate 
to  time,  and  place,  and  person;  but  it  was  a  law,  without 
which  many  ages  of  the  world  did  live,  and  after  it  was 
established,  it  did  only  bind  that  people;  for  neither  did 
Moses  persuade  his  father-in-law  Jethro  to  receive  that 
law, —  neither  did  the  prophet  Jonas  persuade  it  to  fte 
Ninevites,— nor  the  prophets  ever  reprove  the  not  observing 
it,  in  the  Assyrians,  or  Egyptians,  the  Idumeans  and  MoalH 
ites,  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  or  any  of  their  neighbomrs, 
whose  vices  they  oftentimes  reproved  severely :  and  the  beet 
men  of  the  first  and  second  world,  Abel  and  Enoch,  Noah 
and  Melchisedec,  Shem  and  Job,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Jacob, 
and  Joseph,  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  yet  were  dear  to  God : 
but  if  the  law  had  consisted  of  essential,  prime,  and  natural 
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sectitadefi,  it  had  been  always  and  every  where ;  and  if  it 
consist  not  of  such,  it  is  not  fit  to  be  lasting,  but  itself  calls 
far  «  change  when  all  the  body  and  digest  of  laws,  excepting 
ionie  few  that  were  before  that  law  and  shall  be  for  ever, 
either  were  experiments  of  their  obedience,  or  significations 
of  some  moral  duty  implied  in  the  external  ritual,  or  com- 
]Aiatices  with  a  present  necessity,  and  to  draw  them  far  from 
imitation  of  the  vile  customs  of  the  nations,  or  were  types 
md  shadows  of  something  to  come  thereafter. 

5.  The  law  of  Moses  was  a  covenant  of  works,  and  stipu- 
lated for  exact  obedience ;  which  because  no  man  could  per- 
iboB,  and  yet  for  great  crimes  committed  under  Moses'  law 
there  was  there  no  promise  of  pardon,  no  solemnity  or  perfect 
aieans  of  expiation, — by  the  nature  of  things  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  world,  and  the  goodness  of  God,  a  change  was  to 

.be  expected. 

6.  That  their  law  and  covenant  should  be  changed  was 
foretold  by  the  prophets ;  particularly  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah ^«  '*  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  you  in  those 
days,  and  in  your  minds  will  I  write  it  :^  and  when  God  had 
often  expressed  ^  his  dislike  of  sacrifices,  in  which  yet  the 
greatest  part  of  the  legal  service  was  established,  God  does 
also  declare  what  that  is  which  he  desires  instead  of  it;  even 
no  other  than  the  Christian  law ',  "  That  we  should  give  to 
every  one  their  due,  and  walk  humbly  with  God  ;'*  that  ihey 
should  obey  him,  and  **  give  him  the  sacrifice  of  a  contrite 
and  a  broken  heart :"  and  if  this  be  not  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  the  will  of  God  for  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
then  let  this  be  added  which  was  prophesied  by  Daniel, 
'\The  Messias  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to 
cease." 

7.  It  was  prophesied*^  that,  in  the  days  of  the  M^ssias, 
the  Gentiles  also  should  be  the  people  of  God ;  but,  there- 
fore, they  were  to  be  governed  by  a  new  law ;  for  Moses' . 
law  was  given  to  one  people,  had  in  it  rites  of  difference  and 
separation  of  themselves  from  all  the  world,  and  related  to 
solemnities  which  could  not  be  performed  but  in  a  certain 
place^  and  a  definite  succession  and  family;  which  things 

r  Jer.  xxxi.  SI,  See.  ^  Psal.  I.  mkI  li.  and  xl. 
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being  the  wall  of  partition  and  separation,  beotiuse  Christ 
hath  taken  away  or  confounded  in  an  inseparable  mixtlft 
and  confusion,  God  hath  proclaimed  to  the  Jews,  that  Moseis* 
law  is  not  that  instance  of  obedience^  in  which  he  will  be 
any  longer  glorified. 

From  these  premises  the  pretence  of  the  Jews  for  the 
eternity  of  Moses'  law  will  be  easily  answered.  For  whereas 
they  sdy  that  God  called  it,  an  *  everlasting  covenant :'  it  is 
certain  that  even  amongst  the  Jews,  the  word  '  everlasting*^ 
did  not  always  signify  *  infinitely/  but  to  a  *  certain  definite 
period.'  For  the  law  relating  to  the  land  of  their  possessioii^ 
in  which  God  promised  to  them  an  everlasting  inheritance; 
as  their  possession  of  the  land  is  everiasting,  so  is  the  cove* 
nant,  and  they  expired  together :  for  all  the  demonstrations 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  all  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  all  the  sermons  of  the  Gospel,  all  the  arguments 
which  were  taken  from  their  own  books,  could  not  persuakle 
them  to  relinquish  Moses'  law  and  adhere  to  Christ:  and; 
therefore,  when  all  things  else  did  fail,  God  was  pleased 
to  give  them  a  demonstration  which  should  not  fail;  he  madb 
it  impossible  for  them  to  keep  Moses'  law;  for  he  brcdie 
their  law  and  their  nation  in  pieces.  But  as  to  the  .Wdrd 
'  everlasting'  and '  eternal'  it  was  usual  with  them  to  siginiy 
but  to  the  end  of  a  life,  or  of  a  family,  and  therefore  nuich 
rather  of  a  nation.  The  band  of  marriage  is  eternal,  but  -ii 
dies  with  either  of  the  relatives :  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  is 
for  ever,  but  that  '  for  ever'  is  as  mortal  as  the  prince.  Thils 
also  in  Moses''  law,  '*  The  servant  whose  ear  was  borM^ 
should  serve  for  ever,"  that  was  but  till  the  year  of  jubileier: 
and  Hannah"  carried  up  her  son  to  the  temple  when  he  was 
weaned,  '^  that  he  might  abide  there  for  ever:"  thus  tbe 
priesthood  of  Phinehas  was  said  to  be  for  iever ;  but  God 
who  said  that  he  ^*  and  his  posterity  should  walk  before  the 
Lord  for  ever,"  did  put  a  period  unto  it  in  Eli°.  But  besides 
this^  it  is  observable  that  the  law  and  covenant  of  Moisfli^ 
according  to  the  manner  of  speaking  of  that  and  other 
nations,  is  used  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  temporary 
commands  which  God  gave  to  persons  and  to  families,  and 
to  the  nation  itself  in  the  wilderness,  which  were  to  expire^ 

'  EkQcl.  xU.  6.  "1  Sain.  i.  t%.  "  l  Sani.  ii.  ;>Q. 
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«  it  were,  with  the  business  of  the  day,  but  this  was  to  b^ 
for  ever,  even  as  long  as  they  enjoyed  a  being  in  the  land  of 
Ibeir  covenant:  for  thus  we  distinguish  the  laws  of  peace 
fiom  the  orders  of  war :  those  are  perpetual,  to  distinguish 
from  the  temporality  of  these. 

These  arguments  are  relative  to  the  Jews,  and  are  in- 
tended to  prove  the  abrogation  of  MoseS'  law  against  them- 
But  to  Christians,  I  shall  allege  the  words  and  reasons  of 
the  New  Testament,  io  far  as  the  thing  itself  relates  to  con* 
science.  For  not  only  the  Jews  of  old,  but  divers  Christian 
Iwriiopso  of  Jerusalem,  fifteen  in  immediate  succession,  did 
plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass,  and  were  circumcised;  the 
converted  Pharisees,  the  Ebionites,  the  Cerinthians,  and 
the  Nazareei  still  did  believe  that  Moses'  law  did  6blige  the 
conscience :  and  amongst  us  therb  are  or  have  been  a  great 
many  Old-Testament  divines,  whose  doctrine  and  manner  of 
talk,  and  arguments,  and  practices  have  too  much  squinted 
toward  Moses. 

But  against  all  such  practices  or  pretences  I  produce  the 
decree  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  in  the  question  of  circum- 
dnon :  the  abrogation  of  which  disannuls  the  whole  law : 
^  For  I  Paul  say  unto  you,  if  ye  be  circumcised,  ye  are 
debtors  to  keep  the  whole  law  :**  therefore,  by  a  parity  of 
itason,  we  are  not  debtors  to  keep  the  law,  when  that  great 
iBCrament  and  sanction  of  the  law  is  annulled.  To  this  pur- 
pose are  those  frequent  discourses  of  the  holy  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament :  ''  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until 
Jcbn ;  since  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Ood  is  preached  ^ :" 
where  the  two  terms  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel  are  expressly 
described ;  John  the  Baptist  being  the  common  term  between 
diem  both,  so  that  '  now  we  are  not  under  the  law,  but 
under  graced;'  '  we  are. dead  to  the  law,'  and,  that  band 
being  separate,  '  we  are  married  to  a  new  husband,  even  to 
Christ :'  '  who  is  also  our  High  Priest,  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec,  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron ' ;'  but  then,  '  the 
|ffiesthood  being  changed,  there  is  made,  of  necessity,  a 

change  also  of  the  law*;'  for  this  was  not  to  last  but  till 

'  ■    .  •  ■ 
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ChriBt's  cofcningy  *  for  the  kw  wa3  givea  but  till  the  Beefl 
shoold  come :'  till  then,  '  we  were  under  the  l.aw  as  under  i| 
schoolmaster,  but  when  faith  6ame,  we  are  no  longer  und^ 
|liis  paedagogy  < ;'  it  was  but  '  until  the  time  appointed  of  tfef 
Father :'  land  to  this  purpose  St.  Paul  spends  a  great  part  of 
the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Qalatians.  For  one  of  thff 
great  benefits  which  we  receive  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  is^ 
that  we  are  now  treated  with  by  a  covenant  of  faith,  that  is^ 
of  grace  and  pardon,  of  repentance  and  sincere  endeavooifS{ 
the  cov^iant  of  Moses  being  a  prosecution  of  the  coyenji^^ 
of  works,  can  no  longer  oblige,  and  therefore  neitl^er  can  tti§ 
law ;  for  the  law  and  the  covenant  were  the  constitutive  parts 
of  that  whole  intercourse,  they  were  the  whole  relation^  aii4 
this  is  that  which  St.  John  said,  ''  The  law  came  by  Mose^i 
but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ :''  and  ever  sinqa 
he  was  made  our  Lord  and  o^r  King,  he  is  pur  la[wgiver,  and 
we  are  his  subjects,  till  the  day  of  judgment  in  which  ho 
shall. give  up  the  kingdom  to  his  Father. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  is  behind  :  for  not  all  Mosea! 
law  is  disannulled,  for  some  is  enjoi^ied  by  Christ ;  and  some 
is  of  eternal  obligation ;  and  9uch  the  decalogue  seems  to  be: 
th^  next  inquiry  therefore  is,  what  pa^t  of  Moses'  law  is 
annulled  by  Christ.    To  this  I  answer  by  parts. 


RULE  n. 

? 

The  Ceremanial  Law  of  Moses  is  wholly  void. 


•  t 


Fob  this  is  that  handwriting  of  ordinances,  ^  which  Christ 
nailed  to  his  Cross:  and. concerning  thi3  we  have  an  expre^a 
comnand  recorded  by  the  apostle  %  '^  Let  no  pum  judge  you 
in  iheat  or  in  drink,  or  in.  respect  of  a  holiday,  g^  of  |the 
new  mOon,  or  of  the  S&bbath.  days:''  and,  concerping  thjs 
difference  of  meats,  not  only  their  own  doctppi  say,.  '  the 
precept  of  Moses  is  not  obligatory  any  where,  but  in  Palesr, 
tine/  but  they  have  forgot  the  meaning  of  the  names  pf 
some  of  them,  or  at  least,  dispute  it,  which  is  npt  likely,  th^y 
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would  BO  strangely  have  lost,  if  the  obligation  also  had  not 
been  removed.  But  as  to  us  the  case  is  confessed :  for  all 
the  arguments,  before  alleged,  proceed  of  this  part  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  if  of  any,  this  being  chiefly  made  up  of  umbrages, 
figures,  and  imperfect  services,  relative  to  place  and  time,  to 
ftimilies  and  separate  persons,  such  which  every  change  of 
government  could  hinder,  and  which,  in  the  conflict  and 
concussion  with  other  laws,  did  ever  give  place,  even  in  that 
time  when  they  were  otherwise  obligatory,  which  **  could 
not  cleanse  the  conscience,  nor  take  away  sins ;"  but  were 
a  burden  made  to  teach  something  else,  like  letters  written 
upon  little  cubes,  or  given  as  appellatives  to  slaves,  that  the 
children  who  were  waited  on  by  them,  might  learn  the 
alphabet ;  but  else  they  were  a  trouble,  to  no  real  perfective 
purpose  of  our  spirits. 

Quest.  I  know  but  of  one  difficulty  which  this  thing  can 
meet  with,  and  that  is  made  by  the  scrupulous  inquiries  of 
some  tender  or  curious  persons,  who  suppose  the  difference 
of  meats  not  to  be  so  wholly  taken  away,  but  that  still,  under 
the  laws  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  bound  to  abstain  from  blood 
and  from  things  strangled ;  pretending  for  this  scruple,  the 
canon  of  the  apostles^  at  Jerusalem:  which  enjoins  diis 
abstinence,  and  reckons  it  amongst  the  ra  caofpuumy  **  things 
necessary :"  and  this  was,  for  a  long  time,  used  and  observed 
strictly  by  the  Christians :  of  which  we  have  testimony  from 
the  law^  of  Leo  the  emperor,  where,  having  forbidden  the 
use  of  blood  stuffed  in  the  entrails  of  beast9,  he  affirms,  that, 
in  the  old  law,  and  in  the  Gospel,  it  was  always  esteemed 
impious  to  eat  it.     And  this  was  not  only  for  the  present, 
and  for  compliance  with  the  Jews,  that,  by  the  observance  of 
some  common  rites,  the  Gentile  converts  might  unite  with 
the  believing  Jews  into  one  common  church,  but  they  sup* 
posed  something  of  natural  reason  and  decency  to  1)6  in  it ; 
and  the  obligation  to  be  eternal,  as  being  a  part  of  that  law^ 
wUch  God  gave  to  Adam,  or  at  least  to  Noah  after  the 
flood;  for  they  who  use  to  eat  or  drink  blood,  are  apt  to 
degenerate  into  ferity  and  cruelty,  and  easiness  of  revenge ; 
and  if  Origen's  fancy  had  becin  true,  it  had  *beea  very 
material;  for  he  supposed  that  the  devils  were  fed  with 
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blood:  but,  however j  certain  it  is  that  the  church' did,  foie 
divers  ages,  most  religiously  abstain  from  blood ;  and  it  was 
the'  great  argument,  by  which  the  primitive  Christians  did 
confute  the  calumnies  of  the  heathens  in;iputing  to  themihe 
drinking  of  human  blood :  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  da 
that,  who  so  religiously  abstained  from  the  blood  of  beasts^ 
as  we  find  it  argued  in  Tertulliah',  Minutius%  and  Eusebius^^ 
who  also  tells  of  Biblis,  that  she  rather  would  die  than  eat 
blood  in  a  pudding :  and  in  the  canons  comnlohly  called 
ApostolicaUy.  it  is  forbidden  to  a  clergyman  to  eat  bloody- 
under  pain  of  deposition,  to  lay  a  man  under  excommuniour 
tion :  which  law  was  mentioned  and  supposed  obligatory  ia' 
the  second  canon  of  the  council  of  Qangra ;  and  long  after 
by  the  canon  of  the  council  in  Trullo;  by  the.  council  of 
Worms  under  Ludovicus  Pius^;  by  pope  Zechary,  in.  his 
epistle  to  Boniface ;  and  from  hence  the  penitential  bo<>ks 
had  warrant  enough  to  impose  canonical  penances  upon 
them  that  did  taste  this  forbidden  dish:  and  that  they  did 
so,  is  known  and  confessed. 

But  to  the  question  and  inquiry,  I  answer,  1.  That  the 
abstinence  from  blood  is  not  a  law  of  nature  or  of  eternal 
rectitude,  as  appears,  first,  in  that  it  was  not  at  all  imposed' 
upon  the  old  world;  but  for  a  special  reason  given  to  the 
posterity  of  Noah  to  be  as  a  bar  to  the  ferity  and  inhuman 
blood-thirstiness,  of  which  the  old  giants  were  guilty,  and; 
possibly  others  might  afterwards.  For  the  Jews  reckon  but 
six  precepts  given  to  Adam  and  his  posterity  after  the  fall'. 
The  first  against  strange  worship:  the. second,  of  the  wor- 
shipping the  true  God:  the  third,  of  the  administration  of 
justice:  the  fourth,  of  disclosing  nakedness,  or  a  prohibition 
of  uncleanness :  the  fifth,  against  shedding  blood :  the  sixUi^ 
against  theft : — and  indeed  here  are  the  heads  of  all  natural' 
laws;  but  becauise  the  old  world  grew  cruel  to  beasts,  andr 
the  giants  wefe  degenerated  into  a  perfect  ferity,  and  lived 
on  blood ;  therefore  it  pleased  God  to  superadd  this  to  Nbih^ 
that  they  should  not  eat  blood ;  that  is,  that  they  should  not 
eat  the  flesh  of  beasts  that  were  alive;  that  is,  *'  flesh  witb 

**  In  Ap.  c.  9.  *  III  Oetav.  '  Eccltt.  Hist.  lib.  ▼.  c.  l. 
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tiM  Uood :"  and  it  is  not  to  be  desptsed  that  the  drinking  of 
Uood  18  not  forbidden;  but  the  eating  only :  meaning,  that 
fte  Uood  was  not  the  main  intention  of  the  prohibition ;  but 
Imng  flesh,  that  is,  flesh  so  long  as  the  blood  runs  from  it  : 
^'  flesh  with  the  Ufe  thereof,"  that  is,  "  with  the  blood* :"  so 
run  the  words  of  the  commandment;  and  therefore  the 
doctors  of  the  Jews  expressed  it  by  the  not  tearing  a  member 
of  any  live  creature :  which  precept  was  the  mounds  of 
cmelty,  Qod  so  restraining  them  from  cruelty  even  to  beasts, 
lest  they  might  learn  to  practise  it  upon  men.  For  Ood 
sometimes  places  some  laws  for  defensatives  to  others ;  and, 
by  removing  men  afiaur  off  from  impiety,  he  secures  their 
more  essential  duty.  2.  But  even  this  rery  precept  is,  by 
all  the  world,  taught  to  yield  to  necessity  and  to  charity, 
and  cruelty  to  beasts  is  innocent  when  it  is  charity  to  men : 
and,  therefore,  though  we  do  not  eat  them,  yet  we  cut  living 
pigeons  in  halves  and  apply  them  to  the  feet  of  men  in  fevers, 
ind  we  rip  the  bellies  o^  sheep,  of  horses,  of  oxen,  to  put 
into  them  the  side  of  a  paralytic;  and  although,  to  rude 
people  and  ignorant,  such  acts  of  security  were  useful,  yet, 
to  Christians,  it  is  a  disparagement  to  their  most  excellent 
institution,  and  the  powers  and  prevalencies  of  God's  Spirit, 
to  think  they  are  not  upon  better  accounts  secured  in  their 
cswntial  duty.  The  Jews  were  defended  from  idolatry  by  a 
prohibition  even  of  making  and  having  images :  but  he  is 
but  a  weak  Christian,  who  cannot  see  pictures  without 
danger  of  giving  them  worship.  3.  The  secret  is  explicated 
by  Ood  in  the  place,  where  he  made  the  law :  it  was  first  a 
direct  design  to  introduce  mercy  into  the  world,  by  taking 
care  even  of  beasts :  and,  secondly,  it  was  an  outer  guard 
against  the  crime  of  homicide:  and  Irenseus,  Tertullian, 
St.  Cyprian,  and  St.  Ambrose,  expound  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  affidr  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  prohibition  of  homicide : 
lor  as  God  would  have  men  be  gende  to  beasts^  so  if  beasts 
did  kill  a  man,  it  should  be  exacted  of  them  i :  neither  the 
tfian's  dominion  over  the  beast  could  warrant  his  cruelty  over 
tbem,  nor  the  want  of  reason  in  beasts  bring  immunity  if 
they  killed  a  man,  and  the  consequent  and  purpose  of  both 
these  is  expressed,  ver.  6.  ''  Whoso  sheddeth  man*s  blood, 
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by  man  shall  hix  blood  be  shed ;" — and  aU  this  put  together 
is  a  demonstration  how  dear  lives  are  to  God  ;  even  the  lift 
of  beasts  is^  in  one  sense,  sacred :  for  even  then  when  thejf 
were  given  to  man  for  food,  yet  the  life  was  not ;  they  must 
first  be  dead,  before  they  might  be  eaten :  but»  therefore,  the 
life  of  man  was  sacred  in  all  senses,  and  should  be  required 
of  man  and  beast.  But  that  God  doth  even  take  care  for 
oxen,  in  the  matter  of  life,  appears  in  this  prohibition,  **  fledi 
with  the  life  thereof  ye  shall  not  eat ;"  that  is,  you  shall  not 
devour  the  flesh  even  while  it  is  alive ;  for  the  blood  is  the 
life  thereof;  that  is,  when  the  blood  is  gone,  you  may  eat^ 
till  then  it  is  presumed  to  be  alive.  Now  there  can  be  no 
other  meaning  of  the  reason  :  for  if  blood  were  here  directly 
prohibited  to  be  taken  and  drunk  or  eaten,  this  reason  couM 
not  have  concluded  it,  **  became  it  is  the  life,  therefore  yoa 
may  not  eat  it,*' — being  no  better  an  argument  than  thi8,-rr> 
'  you  may  not  eat  the  heart  of  a  beast,  for  it  is  the  lift 
thereof;'  but  the  other  meaning  is  proper,  "  ye  shall  not  eat 
flesh  with  the  blood,  which  is  the  life  thereof," — that  is,  bo 
long  as  the  blood  runs,  so  long  ye  must  not  eat ;  for  so  long 
it  is  alive !  and  a  beast  may  be  killed,  but  not  devoured 
alive.  So  that  the  prohibition  of  blood  is  not  direct  in  Out 
precept,  but  accidental ;  blood  is  forbidden,  as  it  is  the  sign 
of  life  and  the  '  vehiculum'  of  the  spirits,  the  instruments  of 
life ;  and  so  long  as  it  runs,  so  long  the  life  abides  ordinarily  | 
and  therefore  Zonaras%  in  his  notes  upon  the  council  of 
Gangra^  expounds  the  word  oJ^ua,  or  '  blood,'  supposed  ia 
that  canon  as  unlawful  to  be  eaten  or  drunken,  by  iUitirnim 
hififjuvw,  Moi  mnY^ifuvmij  '*  blood  diligently  or  fast  running  or 
following  the  wound,  and  thick  ;'^  that  is,  as  I  suppose 
'  Mood  digested,'  to  distinguish  it  from  '  serum  sanguinift? 
or  the  watery  blood,  that  is  seen  in  beasts  after  they  hor^ 
bled,  that  they  might  not  have  scruple  in  minutes  and  little 
superstitions:  x^  ivrmiutrou  eufMT9g,  ''without  active 
blood,^ — so  fialsamo :  and  it  is  not  impertinent  to  the  main 
inquiry,  that  it  be  observed  that  the  Jews  use  *  lifti'  instead 
of  ^  blood ;'  and  so  does  the  vulgar  Latin;  that  we  might 
the  easier  understand  the  meaning  to  be  of  '  life,^  or  '  living 
blood.' — But  then  this  is  nothing  to  eating  the  blood,  whea 
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tiie  beast  is  certainly  dead :  and,  therefore,  it  is  observabk, 
tiiat  they  who  did  make  a  scruple  of  eatiag  blood,  did  not, 
nQ  of  them,  make  a  scruple  of  eating  things  strangled  in 
•which  the  blood  remained :  and,  therefore,  in  some  copies  of 
the  apostolical  decree",  the  word  imxroS,  or  '  strangled/  is 
left  out ;  and  St.  Austin  observes,  that,  in  his  time,  in  Africa, 
the  Christians  did  not  severely  abstain  from  things  strangled. 
For  if  the  case  were  the  same  between  blood  running  and 
blood  settled  and  dead,  then  the  reason  of  the  commandment 
were  nothing  or  not  intelligible ;  and,  besides,  it  would  breed 
eternal  scruples :  since,  in  the  very  killing  of  beasts,  there 
will  some  blood  remain,  and  inr  the  neck  pieces  and  some 
ireins  every  body  hath  observed  some  blood  remaining  even 
liter  the  effusion  by  the  knife.    4.  This  could  not  be  a  law 
of  nature,  because  not  mentioned  by  Christ  in  all  his  law, 
which  I  have  already  proved  to  be  a  perfect  digest  of  the 
natural  law :  only  that  sense  of  it  which  I  have  now  given,  is 
involved  in  a  law  of  nature,  and  consequently  enjoined  by 
Christ,  viz.  under  the  precepts  of  mercy,  according  to  that 
intying  of  the  wise  man,  ''  a  good  man,  will  be  merciful  to  his 
bc^t:'*  and  the  Athenians  put  a  boy  to  death,  because  he 
took  delight  to  prick  out  the  eyes  of  birds,  and  so  let  them 
fly  for  his  pastime ;  as  supposing  that  he  who  exercised  his 
cruelty  upon  birds,  being  a  boy, —  would,  in  time,  destroy 
men  too.    5.  Upon  the  account  of  this  interpretation,  we  are 
to  distinguish  the  material  part  from  the  formal ;  the  blood, 
fts  it  is  such  a  substance,  fh>m  the  blood,  as  it  is  alive ;  just 
as .  the  ilitiKi^yra  are  to  be  differenced :  for  to  eat  the  meat 
when  it  is  sold  in  the  shambles,  is  a  tiling  indifferent,  said  St.. 
Paul%  though  it  was  offered  to  idols;  but  this  very  meat 
might  not  be  eaten  in  the  temfdes,  nor  any  where  under  that 
formality,  as  St.  Paul  there  discourses :  and,  therefore,  what 
the  apostles,  in  their  letter  to  the  churches,  call  iiitthi^vra^ 
St.  James,  in  the  decision  of  the  question,  calk  a}affyiifAara 
rm  tiiii)^if,  *f  pollutions  of  idols,*' — that  is,  all  communica' 
tions  in  their  idolatrous  portions  and  services :  and  so  it  is  for 
Uood ;  '  abstain  from  life  blood,  or  blood  that  runs  while  the. 
beast  is  dying ;'  that  is,  devour  not  the  flesh  while  the  beast 
is  alive,  be  not  cruel  and  unmerciful  to  your  beast.:  but. 
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if  blood  be  taken  in  its  own  materiality  when  the  beaft 
is  dead,  it  may  be  eaten  as  other  things,  without  scruple  { 
they  being  both  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  same  obligation^ 

9 

There  is  a  letter  and  a  spirit  in  both  of  them.  6.  One  thing 
only  I  shall  add  to  make  this  appear  to  have  been  relatiyey 
temporal,  and  ceremonial ;  and  that  is,  that  when  God  was 
pleased  to  continue  the  command  to  the  sons  of  Israel  iii 
Moses's  law,  he  changed  the  reason,  only  reciting  the  old 
reason  for  which  it  was  imposed  to  the  posterity  of  Noah^ 
and  superadding  a  new  one  as  relating  to  themselves :  *^  For 
the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to 
you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls  ^ 
for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul  K^ 
So  that  to  the  blood  there  was  superadded  a  new  sacredn^ss 
and  religion ;  it  was  typical  of  the  great  sacrifice  upon  the 
cross,  the  blood  of  which  was  a  holy  thing,  and  it  was  also 
instrumental  to  their  sacrifices  and  solemnities  of  thdr 
present  religion :  and,  therefore,  this  ritual  is  to  cease  after 
that  the  great  sacrifice  is  offered*  and  the  great  efiusion  of 
blood  is  past.  But  as  they  had  a  new  reason,  so  also  had 
they  a  new  injunction,  and  they  were  interdicted  the  eating 
of  any  thing  strangled ;  which  they  taking  to  be  a  pursuance 
of  the  precept  given  to  Noah,  were  the  more  zealous  of  it; 
and  lest  their  zeal  might  be  offended,  the  first  Christians,  ia 
their  societies,  thought  fit  to  abstain  from  it.  But  this  ever 
had  a  less  obligation  than  the  former,  and  neither  of  thorn 
had,  in  their  letter,  any  natural  obligation :  but  the  latter 
was  introduced  wholly  upon  the  Levitical  account,  anA, 
therefore,  did  cease  with  it.  7.  Afler  this  so  plain  and 
certain  commentary  upon  this  precept,  I  shall  the  less  need 
to  make  use  of  those  other  true  observations  made  by  other 
learned  persons :  as  that  this  canon  was  miade  for  a  tempos 
rary  compliance  of  the  Gentile  proselytes  with  the  Jewish 
converts,  —  that  this  was  not  a  command  to  abstain  firom 
blood,  or  strangled,  but  a  declaration  only  that  they  were 
not  obliged  to  circumcision;  but  they  already  having  ob^ 
served  the  other  things,  it  was  declared  they  need  go  no 
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ftnrtber:  that  whereas  these  things  were  said  to  be  neces- 
feftiy  hropoyMtf,  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  absolate  but 
relative;  for  it  is  hr  atay^K  ix^n,  *  to  have  a  thing  under 
some  necessary  condition/  and  so  it  happened  to  them  to 
whom  the  apostles  wrote ;  for  they  were  Gentile  proselytes 
before  they  were  Christian,  and  so  were  tied  to  observe  the 
seven  precepts  of  Noah,  before  the  Jews  would  converse 
with  them;  and,  therefore,   that  this  did  not  concern  the 
Gentiles,  afler  they  were  an  entire  church :  for  although  it 
did,  while  the  separation  lasted,  and  that  there  were  two 
bishops  in  some  great  churches,  as  in  Rome  and  Ephesus : 
yet  when  the  church  was  of  Gentiles  only,  or  conversed  not 
with  Jews,  this  could  not  relate  to  them.    That  blood  should 
be  forbidden  in  the  formality  of  meat  is  infinitely  against  the 
analogy  of  the  Gospel :  the  decretory  and  dogmatical  words 
of  Christ  "I  being,   '^  that  nothing  which   enters  into   the 
mouth,  defiles  a  man:''  and  the  words  of  St.  Paul'  are 
permissive   and    preceptive,  '^  Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the 
shambles,  eat,  asking  no  question  for  conscience-sake.     For 
meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God ;  for  neither  if  we  eat,  are 
we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  not,  are  we  the  worse :"  and 
*'  the  kingdom  of  God  consisteth  not  in  meat  and  drink,  but 
in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  *. 
The  result  is  this,  that  blood,  as  it  is  a  meat,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed here  to  be  directly  forbidden  as  imturally  unlawful,  or 
essentially  evil,  or  of  a  proper  turpitude:  but  if  the  apostles 
bad  forbidden  the  very  eating  of  blood  as  meat,  it  must  be 
supposed  to  be  a  temporary  and  relative  command  whidi 
might  expire  by  the  ceasing  of  the  reason,  and  did  expire  by 
Ae«uetude;  but  since  it  was  not  so,  but  a  permitting  the 
Gentile  proselytes  and  encouraging  them,  for  prcfsent  reasons, 
to  abstain  from  running  or  Ufe  blood  in  the  sense  above 
explicated,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  Jewish  doctors  and 
their  disdples,  it  no  way  can  oblige  Christians  to  abstain 
frem  blood  when  it  is  dead,  and  altered,  and  not  relative  to 
that  evil  which  was  intended  to  be  forbidden  by  God  to 
Noah,  and  was  afterwards  continued  to  the  Jews.     I  end  this 
with  the  words  of  Tertullian  %  ••  Claves  macelli  tibi  tradidit, 


1  Matt.  XV.  11.  r  J  Cor.  X.  25. 

•  Rom.  xiv.  17.  I  Dc  Jejuuits. 
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perniittens  esui  omnia  ad  constitQendam  idolothytorum  ex* 
ceptionem ;''  '*  God  hath  giveh  to  ns  the  keys  of  the 
shambks,  only  he  hath  forbidden  the  pollution  of  idols :''— - 
in  all  other  things  you  have  your  liberty  of  eiattng. 

I  am  only  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  reasons  of  tlw 
ancient  churches,  why  so  pertinaciously  and  so  long  they 
refused  to  eat  boiled  blood,  or  any  thing  of  that  nature. 
But  for  that  it  is  the  less  wonder,  when  we  consider,  that 
they  found  it  enjoined  by  all  the  chiu'ches  where  the  Jews 
were  mingled ;  and  the  necessity  lasted  in  some  places  titt 
the  apostles  were  dead,  and  the  churches  were  persecuted : 
and  then  men  use  to  be  zealous  in  little  things,  and  cuHom 
observers  of  letters;  and  when  the  succeeding  ages  hod 
found  the  precedents  of  martyrs  zealous  iii  that  instance,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  they  thought  the  artide  sufficiently  reconi^ 
mended  to  theM.  2.  But  if  we  list  to  observe  that  tbe 
Pythagorean  philosophers  w6re  then  very  busy  and  inbi^ 
rested  in  the  persuasions  of  m^a  and  sects,  and  Pytbagora^ 
and  Plato,  and  Socrates^  had  ^eai  names  amongst  tlk» 
leading  Christians,  it  is  no  wonder  if,  in  the  percblatiol^ 
something  of  the  relish  should  remaito,  especialty  having  i 
warrant  so  plausible  to  persuade,  and  so  easy  to  mistake  ai 
this  decretal  of  the  apostles,  and  the  example  of  the  incienti 
living  ih  that  time,  which  the  heathens  call  the  golden  age. 

At  Tetos  ilia  stas,  cni  feciniiiy  An^a  abiiilen, 
Fcetftmt  srborcia,  ct,  ^nis  hsmas  ^daeat,  herbis 
Fortnnata  fait,  Dtc  pollait  ora  cmore*. 

Single  hfe,  and  abetinenoe  from  certain  me^tSs^  and  refusu^ 
of  blood,  and  severity  of  discipline,  abd  days  of  ablittnente, 
were  sometimes  persuaded,  sometimes  promoted,  sometimes 
urged,  sometimes  made  more  necessary,  by  the  Montanists, 
the  Essenes,  the  Manichees,  the  Novatians,  the  Encratites, 
the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  veiy  heathen  themselves, — 
when,  because  they  would  pretend  severity,  it  became  fit 
that  the  Christians  should  not  be  or  seem  inferior  to  them  in 
self-denial,  discipline,  and  austerities.  But  I  shall  make  no 
more  conjectures  in  this  m^ter;  since  ii  the  church  at  that 
Gme  did  enjoin  it,  the  canon  Was  to  be  ob^^yed,  ahd,  it  muf 
be,  in  BOtoie  placeis  it  was  practised  upon  tixkt  stock ;  upbflt 

«.0v.  M.  sv.  96,  MiCMb^L  v«L  ii.  p^(^  itb. 
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any  other  just  ground,  it  couM  not,  as  I  have  already  proved. 
Only  this ;  it  cannot  be  denied  bnt  in  the  western  church, 
where  this  decree  and  the  consequent  custom  was  quickly 
worn  out,  though  it  lasted  longer  even  to  this  day  in  the  Greek 
church,  and  Balsamo  inveighs  against  the  Latins  for  their 
carelessness  in  this  article  :  yet  there  were  some  intervals,  in 
which,  by  chance,  this  decree  did  prevail ;  but  it  was  when 
the  bishops  of  Rome  were  so  ignorant,  that  they  could  not 
distinguish  the  Old  Testament  from  the  New,  but  in  some 
pJBorticulars  did  judaize.  I  instance  in  pope  Zechary,  before 
mentioned ;  who,  in  his  decretal  to  Boniface,  the  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  is  very  curious  to  warn  him  to  forbid  all  Christians 
With  whom  he  had  to  do,  they  should  abstain  from  some 
certain  sorts  of  birds,  as  jackcbiws,  crows,  and  storks ;  but 
especially  that  Christians  should  eat  no  hares,  nor  beavers,  nor 
wild  horses:  and  the  council  of  Worms  determined  some- 
thing to  the  like  purpose,  not  much  wiser;  but  what  was 
decreed  then,  was  long  before  reproved  by  St.  Austin  % 
affirming,  that  if  anjfi  Christian  made  a  scruple  of  eating 
Btrangled  birds,  in  whom  the  blood  remained,  he  was  derided 
by  the  rest:  and  that  this  thing,  which  was  useful  in  the 
infancy  of  the  church,  should  be  obtruded  upon  her  in  her 
vtarehgth,  is  as  if  we  should  persuade  strong  men  to  live  upon 
milk,  because  their  tender  mothers  gave  it  them  as  the  best 
nourishment  of  their  infancy. 

This  thing  being  cleared,  I  know  no  other  difficulty  con- 
cerning the  choice  of  meats  in  particular,  or  the  retention  of 
Ae  ceremonial  law  in  general,  or  in  any  of  its  instances,  but 
what  vnll  more  properly  be  handled  under  other  tides. 


RULE  in. 

^e  Judicial  Law  of  Moies,i$  annulled,  or  abrogated,  and 
retains  no  obliging  Power,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  over 
any  Christian  Prinbe,  CommontDealth,  or  Person. 

Either  the  judicial  was  wholly  civil,  or  it  was  part  of  the 
idigioA.    If  it  was  wholly  secular  and  civil,  it  goes  away, 

>  Copt.  FMittUD  Manick.  (ib.  xsxiL  c  IJ. 
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with  that  commonwealth^  to  whom  it  was  given;  if  it  was 
part  of  the  religion,  it  goes  away  with  the  temple,  with  the 
lawgiver's  authority  by  cession  to  the  greater,  with  the 
priesthood,  with  the  covenant  of  works,  with  the  revelatioB 
and  reign  of  the  Measias :  and  though  the  instances  of  thif 
law,  proceeding  from  the  wisest  lawgiver,  are  good  guides  to 
princes  and  commonwealths,  where  the  same  reasons  are 
applicable  in  like  circumstances  of  things,  and  in  equal 
capacities  of  the  subjects,  yet  it  is  wholly  without  obligation. 
In  the  judicial  law,  theft  was  not. punished  with  death,  but 
with  the  restitution  of  fourfold ;  and  unless  the  necessities  of 
a  repubUc  shall  enforce  it,  it  were  consonant  to  the  design  of 
Christian  religion,  the  interest  of  souls,  their  value,  and 
pity,  that  a  life  should  not  be  set  in  balance  over  against  % 
sheep  or  a  cup.  In  the  judicial  law  of  Moses,  adultery  was 
punished  with  death;  but  it  will  not  be  prudent  for  a  conitf- 
monwealth  to  write  after  this  copy,  unless  they  have  as  great 
reason  and  the  same  necessity,  and  the  same  effect  be  likely 
to  be  consequent ;  it  was  highly  fitting  there,  where  it  was  so 
necessary  to  preserve  the  genealogies,  and  where  every  family 
had  honours,  and  inheritances,  and  expectations  of  its  own^ 
and  one  whole  tribe  expected  in  each  house  the  revelation  of 
the  Messias,  and  where  the  crime  of  adultery  was  infinitely 
more  inexcusable  by  the  permission  of  divorces  and  poly*' 
gamy  than  it  can. with  us.  But  with  us,  and  jso  in  every 
nation,  many  considerations  ought  to  be  ingredient  into  the 
constitution  of  a  capital  law :  but  they  have  their  liberty, 
and  are  only  tied,  up  with  the  rules  and  analogies  of  the 
Christian  law :  only  the  judicial  law  of  Moses  is  not  to  be 
pretended  as  aji  example  and  rule  to  us,  because  it  came 
from  a  divine  principle;  unless  every  thing  else  fit  it  by 
which  the  proportions  were  made  in  that .  commonwealth ; 
for  although  God  made  aprons  for  Adam  and  Eve,  it  would 
not  be  a  comely  fashion  for  the  gallants  of  our  age  and 
countries.  But  concerning  this  who  desires  to  see  long  and 
full  discourses,  I  refer  him  to  Gulielmus  Zepperus  '  de  legibus 
Mosaicis,'  and  the  preface  of  Calvin,  the  lawyer,  to  his 
*  Themis  Hebreeo-Romana.'  . 

But  the  thing  in  general  is  confessed,  and  the  arguments 
now  alleged  make  it  certain :  but  then  why  it  should  not  be 
so  in  every  particular,  when  it. is  confessed  to  be  so  in  the 
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general,  I  do  not  understand ;  since  there  are  no  exceptions 
or  reservations  of  any  particular  in  the  new  law,  the  law  of 
CSiristianity.  But  in  two  great  instances  this  article  hath 
difficulty;  the  one  is,  1.  The  approach  of  a  man  to  his  wife 
during  her  usual  term  of  separation.  2.  The  other  is  con- 
cerning the  degrees  of  kindred  hindering  marriage;  both 
which  being  taken  express  care  of  in  the  judicial  law,  and 
yet  nothing  at  all  said  of  them  in  the  laws  of  Christ,  are  yet 
supposed  to  be  as  obligatory  to  Christians  now,  as  to  the 
Jews  of  old.  Of  these  I  shall  now  give  account,  becliuse 
they  are  of  great  use  in  the  rule  of  conscience,  and  with 
much  unquietness  and  noise  talked  of,  and  consciences 
afflicted  with  prejudices  and  authority,  with  great  names  and 
little  reasons. 

Quest.  Whether  the  judicial  law  of  mutual  abstinence  in 
the  days  of  women's  separation,  obliges  Christian  pairs  ? 

The  judicial  law  declared  it  to  be  twice  penal.  Once  it 
only  inferred  a  legal  uncleanness  for  seven  days.  Levit.  xr. 
24.  But  in  the  Levit.  xx.  18,  it  is  made  capital  to  them 
both  :  **  they  shall  be  both  cut  off  from  the  people." 

From  hence,  Aquinas,  Alexander  of  Ales,  Bonaventure, 
and  Scotus,  affirm  it  to  be  a  mortal  sin  for  a  husband  then  to 
approach  to  her :  Peludanus  and  Cajetan  deny  it ;  and  amongst 
the  casuists,  it  is  with  great  difference  affirmed  or  denied  but 
with  very  trifling  pretences,  as  if  they  were  to  give  laws, 
and  not  to  inform  consciences  upon  just  grounds  of  reason 
or  religion. 

They  who  suppose  it  to  be  unlawful,  affirm  tliis  law  to 
be  ceremonial,  judicial,  and  moral.  It  is  ceremonial,  because 
it  inferred  a  legal  impurity ;  or  separation  for  seven  days; 
it  is  judicial,  by  its  appendant  sentence  of  death,  and  a 
capital  infliction.  It  is  moral,  because  it  is  against  charity, 
as  being  hurtful  to  the  child  in  case  any  be  begotten  l^ 
such  approaches.  The  whole  cerem^miality  of  it  is  con- 
fessedly gone ;  but  the  punishment  of  it  in  the  judicial  law 
b^ng  capital,  they  urge  it  as  an  argument  that  it  is  mord. 
8o  that  the  whole  weight  lies  upon  this.  That  which  was 
by  the  law  of  God  punished  with  death,  was  mbrd  tbttA  a 
mere  ceremony,  and  must  contain  in  it  some  nsftiftriil  obli- 
quity and  turpitude.  And  in  this  case  we  need  not  tO'  go 
hat  in  our  inquiry  after  it ;  for  it  is  beoAnae  of  the  gfeat  un- 
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charitableness,  as  being  a  cause  of  monstiotis  productionB,  or 
leprosies  and  filthy  diseases  in  the  children:  and  as  Ae 
former  of  these  two  signifies  its  morahty,  so  this  dMs 
formally  constitute  it;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  words 
annexed  to  the  prohibition :  *^  For  the  nations  committed  iil 
these  things^  therefore  I  abhorred  them*:''  amongst  whidi 
this  in  the  question  being  enumerated,  it  will  follow  moi^ 
than  probably,  that  since  this  thing  was  imputed  to  die 
heathens,  who  were  not  under  Moses'  law, — it  must  be 
imputed,  because  it  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature. 

To  these  things  I  answer;  1.  That  the  punishment  ottik 
such  approaches  under  Moses's  law  with  death,  was  no  arg#- 
ment  of  any  natural  turpitude  and  obliquity  in  the  approach. 
For  then  circumcision  would  be  necessary  by  a  natural  law, 
because  every  soul  that  was  not  circumcised,  was  also  to  be 
cut  off  from  his  people.  But  if  for  this  reason  it  ^ere  otdjr 
to  be  concluded  unlawful,  then  since  this  reason  is  takeii 
away,  and  it  is  by  no  law  of  God  punishable,  nor  yet  by  aAy 
law  of  man,  it  follows  that  now  it  cannot  be  called  a  mbrlii 
or  a  great  sin,  to  which  no  mortal  punishment  is  annexed^ 
nor  indeed  any  at  aH. 

2.  But  neither  was  it  just  thus  in  the  law  of  MoiUMf. 
For  by  the  law  of  Moses  it  was  nothing  but  a  legal  inlputiff, 
a  separation  from  the  temple,  and  public  sacrifices,  and*  soiM 
sorts  of  commerce  for  seven  days ;  and  thus  much  was  idM 
imposed  upon  the  woman,  though  ilhe  wa^  locked  uf)  tittd 
conversed  with  no  man',  even  for  her  natural  accident:  aaid 
if,  by  the  gravity  of  levity  of  a  punishment,  we  may  make 
conjectures  of  the  gteatness  of  a  sin  (of  which- 1  shall,  in  the 
third  book,  give  accounts),  then  it  would  fdtow  that  e^ttntf 
such  approach  was  nothing  but  a  bfeach'  6f  a  legri  rite'  ak 
ceremony,  since  it  was  punished  only  wi%h  ^  leg&l  separatiott; 
which  also  was  equally  upon  every  innocent  wofMn  in  dMt 
period. — Yea,  but  besides  thi*  it  ^f^»  made  Capital. -^1 
answer,  that  could  not  be,  if  the  case  i)^ei«  the  same ;  for  two 
punishments  are  mii  in  laws  inflicted  upOh  the  same  offt^mse, 
directly  and  primarily:  alid,  therefore,  Radulphuls  FlieVie^ 
censis  ^  supposes^  here  to-  be  a  direct  contradiction  iiA  ibid 
letter  of  these  two  laws ;  and  that  lihey  at^  to  be  reooiicited 

*  tevit.  XX.  2;$.  •  £x|>1kii.  in  levit.  c.  6. 
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by  spiritual  sigBifications,  in  which  only  they  are  obligatory 
to  us  under  the  Gospel ;  but  I  do  not  very  well  understand 
what  he  would  have,  nor  any  ground  of  his  conjecture ;  but 
am  content  it  is  not  material,  since  he  confesses  that  the 
Tery  letter  obliged  the  Israelites,  which  how  it  is  possible, 
and  yet  be  contradictory,  I  shall  never  understand.  Hugo 
Cardinalis  says,  that  the  first  of  these  punishments  was  on 
him,  who  did  it  ignorantly ;  but  it  was  capita  only  to  him, 
who  did  it  knowingly  and  voluntarily.  But  this  is  not  pro- 
bable ;  for  then  it  would  be  in  effect  so  that  the  man  might 
<mly  contract  a  legal  impurity ;  and  the  woman  be  sure  to 
die  for  it : 

EoiiDTero  dnra  lege  hie  agvot  mulieres : 

for  although  the  man  could  often  say  truly,  and  might  always 
pretend  that  he  did  it  ignorantly,  yet  the  woman  could  not : 
for  it  is  not  likely  that  she  should,  with  much  probability, 
at  any  time  say  she  did  it  ignorantly ;  and  since  it  cannot 
be  but  by  a  rare  contingency,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  subject 
matter  of  a  regular  law,  and  provided  for  by  a  daily  and  per- 
petual provision;  especially  since  that  case  is  already  pro- 
vided for  in  other  periods,  as  being  sufficiently  included 
under  them  that  by  chance  touch  a  woman  so  polluted :  and 
therefore  this  does  not  reconcile  the  difficulty :  but  since  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  on  the  woman  (at  least  ordinarily), 
both  these  laws  must  have  effect,  and  yet  the  woman  cannot 
easily  and  ordinarily  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant  in  such  a 
case  so  as  to  need  a  law  (for  laws  use  not  to  be  made  for 
rare  contingencies),  it  follows  that  this  distinction  is  not 
sufficient  to  reconcile  the  difficulty.  But  Lyra  and  Abulensis 
have  a  better,  saying  that  the  legal  impurity  was  the  punish^ 
ment  only,  when  the  fact  was  private:  but  it  was  capital 
when  it  was  brought  before  the  judge:  and  truly  for  this 
there  was  great  reason.  For  since  the  woman  also  vras  to 
die,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  would  accuse  her 
husband  and  condemn  heraelf,  and  such  things  use  not  to  be 
done  publicly;  it  is  therefore  to  be  supposed,  that  whoever 
did  do  this  so  as  to  be  delated  for  it  and  convicted,  must  do 
it  hx^^f^  vTs^aviof,  'with  the  hand  of  pride,'  in  contempt 
and  despite  of  Moses'  law ;  for  which,  as  St.  Paul  witnesses, 
''  a  man  was  to  die  without  mercy."     But  now  from  hence  I 
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infer,  that  since  the  contempt  and  open  despite  6f  the  law 
only  was  capital,  it  was  not  any  natural  turpitude  that  de«- 
served  that  calamity;  it  was  nothing  but  a  1^§^  uncleanneas^ 
which  every  child  had  that  did  but  touch  her  finger. 

But  then  for  the  next  argument,  with  which  the  greatest 
noise  is  made,  and  every  little  philosopher  can>  with  the'' 
strength  of  it,  put  laws  upon  others  and  restraints  upon  men's 
freed  consciences;  I  answer,  first,  upon  supposition  that  it 
were  true  and  real,  yet  it  does  not  prove  the  unlawfulness  of 
such  addresses.  For  if  the  man  and  woman  have  a  right 
to  each  other  respectively,  there  is  no  injury  done  by  using 
their  own  right.  ''  Nemo  damnum  facit;  nisi  qui  id  facit, 
quod  facere  jus  non  habet,''  saith  the  law^  But  that  is  not 
die  present  case,  for  the  married  pair  use  but  their  own 
rights,  which  God  hath  indulged.  And  therefore  Paulus'  the 
lawyer,  from  the  sentence  of  Labeo,  hath  defined,  that  nO 
man  can  be  hindered  firom  diverting  the  water  running 
through  his  own  grounds,  and  spending  it  there,  though  it 
be  apparent  that  his  neighbour  receiveti  detriment,  to  whom 
that  water  would  have  descended.  I  know  this  may  be 
altered  by  laws,  customs,  and  covenants,  but  there  is  no 
essential  injustice  in  it,  if  loss  comes  to  another  by  my  using 
my  own  right.  To  which  I  only  add  this  one  thing,  becauite 
I  am  not  determining  a  title  of  law  in  open  court,  but  writing 
rules  of  conscience :  that  though  every  such  interception  of 
water,  or  other  using  of  our  right  to  our  neighbour's  wrongs 
be  not  properly  injustice,  yet  unless  he  have  just  cause  to 
use  it,  it  is  unlawful  to  do  so,  because  it  is  uncharitaUe; 
because  then  he  does  it  with  a  purpose  to  do  his  neighbour 
injury.  And  so  it  is  in  this ;  if  any  man  or  woman  in  such' 
approaches  intend  hurt  to  the  child,  as  hoping  the  child 
might  not  live,  or  if  either  of  them  designed  that  the  thild 
should  by  such  means  become  hated,  or  neglected  in  pron 
visions,  and  another  preferred,  then  I  doubt  not  but  to  pro-: 
Bkounce  all  such  mixtures  impious  and  abominaUe :  and  ta 
this  sense  those  words  of  St.  Austin'  in  this  article  are  to-be 
expounded :  '*  Per  talem  legem  iu  Levitico  positam  non 

*    «  Lib.  Nemo,  de  regal,  joris^  *  Lib.  ii.  de  aqua  plnvia  arccnds* 

f    ^  Q«.  64.  sqper  Let  it.  .  .       . 
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Bttturam  damnariy  sed  concipiendfle  prolis  noxiam  profaiberi.^ 
The  thing  itself  is  not  naturally  impure ;  but  it  is  forbiddeii 
that  hurt  should  be  intended  or  procured  to  the  child :  for 
although,  in  the  instance  of  Paulus  aboye  reckoned,  the 
njury  is  certain,  and  the  person  definite  and  known  to  whom 
it  is  done,  and  in  the  present  question  both  the  event  at  the 
worst  is  but  uncertain,  and  the  person  to  be  injured  not  yet 
im  b^ngy  and  therefore  the  case  is  much  more  favourable 
here  than  there,  yet  when  this  case  does  happen,  there  can 
1^  no  excuse  for  it,  because  it  is  the  act  of  an  evil  mind,  and 
an  uncharitable  spirit. 

2.  Upon  supposition  that  this  allegation  were  true,  yet  it 
feUows  not  that  all  such  approaches  were  unlawful :  as  ap- 
pears in  the  case  of  a  leprous  wife,  with  whom  that  it  is 
lawful  to  have  congress,  is  so  certain  that  it-  is  told  as  an 
heroic  story  of  Dominicos  Catalusius,  a  ^prince  of  Lesbos, 
tliat  he  did  usually  converse  with  his  wife  that  was  a  leper, 
as  still  knowing  it  to  be  his  own  flesh,  which  no  man  hates : 
but  if  with  a  leper  (whose  issue  is  as  certain  to  be  leprous, 
as  in  the  other  case  to  be  any  way  diseased)  it  be  lawAil,  the 
aflfect  notwithstanding,— then  the  argument  ought  not  to 
tpfer  a  prohibition,  or  oondode  it  to  be  unlawful.  The  same 
also  is  the  case  of  both  men  and  women  in  all  bereditaiy 
diseases,  and  in  any  diseases  which  are  resident  in  any  prin- 
tipal  part,  with  any  of  which  if  either  of  them  be  infected, 
it  is  (if  this  reason  be  good)  equally  unlawful  for  them  to 
btget  childrep,  or  to  use  the  remedy  which  God  hath  given 
them  against  uncleanness. 

If  it  be  answered  that  there  is  difference  in  the  case, 
because  the  present  question  being  of  short,  frequent,  and 
periodical  separations,  the  married  person  may  expect  na- 
ture's leisure,  who  will  in  a  short  time  return  them  to  their 
usual  liberties :  but  if  they  have  a  leprosy,  that  goes  not  off, 
hat  alndes:  and  therefore  either  a  child  must  be  begotten 
with  that  danger,  or  not  at  aD;  and  since  it  is  better  fora 
diild  tO'  be  bom  a  Iqper,  or  subject  to  leprosy,  than  not  to  be 
at^all;  in  this  case  there  is  indeed  charity  in  some  sense, 
but  no  uncharitableness  in  any  to  the  child ;  and  there  is  a 
necessity  also  oxk  the  parents'  part.  The  same  also  is  the 
case  of  a  consumption,  or  any  hereditary  disease:  bet  in  die 
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monthly  separations  there  is  ho  such  need ;  because  the 
abstinence  is  but  short,  and  though  a  child  be  not  then  hen 
gotten,  he  loses  not  his  being,  as  in  ii\e  other  cases. 

To  this  I  reply ;  that  the  difference  of  case  pretended  ui 
not  sufficient,  1.  because  a  consumption  or  a  leprosy  are  no^ 
such  incurable  diseases,  but  that,  for  the  preventing  of  ua* 
charitableness  and  sad  effects  upon  the  child,  they  may. 
es^ect  nature's  time ;  and  if  it  be  said,  that  there  is,  or  may 
be  danger  of  fornication  in  so  long  abstinence ;  I  answer,  g^^ 
there  may  be  in  the  shorter,  and  is  certainly  to  some  persons ; 
and  if  the  danger  be  an  excuse,  and  can  legitimate  the  con* 
gression,  even  where  there  is  hazard  to  have  a  diseased  child- 
begotten,  in  one  case,  then  so  it  is  in  the  other.  For  whem 
there  is  the  same  cause  in  the  same  suscipient,  there  alsQ 
will  be  the  same  effect:  so  that,  at  least  thus  much,  will  be 
gotten ;  that  if  there  be  a  need,  in  the  time  of  a  short  sep^ 
ration,  then  it  is  lawful;  cmd  if  it  can  upon  this  account  bet 
innocent,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  npt  naturally  crimipal^ 
2.  Suppose  even  this  affisctioi^  jor  accident  abides  on  t)if( 
wife,  as  on  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  who  eSter  twelve  years' 
sufferance  was  cured  by  the  touch  of  our  Saviour's  garment^ 
then  there  is  the  same  necessity  as  in  an  abidipg  leprosyj 
consumption,  or  hereditary  disease,  and  yet  in  the  Mosjaic 
law  those  permanent  emanations  were  to  be  observed  by 
abstinence  as  much  as.  the  natural  and  transient;  by  which 
it  is:  certainly  proclaimed  to  be  wholly  a  legal  rite ;  because 
if  this  can  abide,  and  during  its  abode  an  approach  be  not 
permitted,  although  the  Jews  were  relieved  l^  divorces  wati 
polygamy,  and  concubinate,  and  so  might  suffer  the  law ; 
yet  Christians,  who  are  bound  to  an  individual  bed,  will  fin4 
a  necessity,  which  if  it  were  not  provided  for  by  a  natural 
permission,  the  case  of  some  men  yroujld  be  intolerable,  ai\4 
oftentimes  sin  be  unavoidable,  and  that  which  by  accident 
may  be  lawful  and  necessary,  certainly  is  not  essentiaUy  evili; 
for  if  it  could,  then  he  who  is  the  author  of  such  necessityf 
would  also  necessarily  infer  that  evil,  and  so  be  author  of 
that  too,  which  is  impo^Ue  ,to  he  true  of  Godj  ^e  fountaHi 
of  eternal  goodo^s.  But.  I  add  also  this  consideration} 
that,  even  in  the  Mosaic  law,  such  congressions  were  per- 
mitted after  child-birth.  For  the  legal  impurity  lasted  but 
seven  days  upon  the  birth  of  a  m%n-ehild>  "  according  to  the 
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the  days  of  the  separation  for  her  infirmity  shall  she  be 
unclean ;"  that  is,  for  seven  days,  she  shall  have  the  same  law 
upon  her  as  in  her  usual  period,  but  no  longer:  for  that 
which  is  added  f,  '*  that  she  shall  then  continue  in  the  blood 
<^ her  purifying  three  and  thirty  days;"  it  is  not  for  absti- 
nence from  her  husband,  but  from  entering  into  the  taber- 
nade,  and  from  touching  holy  things  i^so  that  the  uncleanness 
being  determined  five  weeks  before  her  purification  was  com- 
plete, must  be  in  order  to  contact  or  to  nothing. 

But  although  upon  supposition  the  allegation  were  true, 
yet  the  reason  of  it  concludes  not ;  yet  the  argument  is  in- 
finitely the  worse,  since  the  supposition  is  false,  and  the 
allegation  is  not  true.  For  besides  that  the  popular  heresies 
of  physic  and  philosophy  are  now  rarely  confuted  and  re- 
proved by  the  wise  physicians  of  these  later  ages  who  have 
improved  their  faculty  as  much  as  any  of  the  schools  of 
learning  have  done  theirs,  and  the  old  sayings  of  philosophers 
in  this  matter  are  found  to  be  weak,  and  at  the  best  but 
iincertain ;  the  great  experience  of  the  world  is  an  infinite 
reproof  to  them  who  say,  that  by  such  congressions  leprous 
or  monstrous  children  are  produced :  for  the  world  would 
have  been  long  since  very  full  of  them,  if  such  evil  efiects 
were  naturally  consequent  to  those  meetings.  St.  Jerome  b 
was  the  first  who  brought  this  pretension  into  the  Christian 
schools  (so  far  as  I  can  learn);  afterwards  the  schoolmen 
got  it  by  the  end,  and  the  affirmative  hath  passed  ever  since 
almost  without  examination.  But  the  schoolmen^  generally 
affirm  (being  taught  to  speak  so  by  Aquinas),  that  it  is  partly 
ceremonial,  partly  moral,  and  that  in  this  only  it  is  obli- 
gatory, '*  ex  damno  quod  sequitur  ex  prole ;"  which,  because 
it  hath  no  ground  to  support  it,  must  fall  into  the  common 
lot  of  fancies  and  errors,  when  their  weakness  is'  discovered. 
For  although  those  physicians,  which  say  that  this  natural 
emanation  is  a  ui^apai^  or  *  cleansing,'  do  believe,  that,  with 
the  principles  of  generation,  there  may  in  such  times  be 
something  'minus  salubre'  intermingled;  yet  besides  that 
ihese  are  opposed  by  all  them  who  say  that  it  is  nothing  but 
a'xnwo-if  or  'evacuation;'  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 


'  Lerit.  xiL  4.  s  lu  xli? .  Isai. 

^  Franc,  k  Vic.  de  Sacramen.  de  redd.  deb.  coo* 
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ibund  to  be  imperfect,  by  the  new  observations  and  experi- 
ments made  by  a  learned  man  who  finds  that  neither  one  or 
other  can  be  the  material  part  of  nature's  secret  fabric.  But 
however,  whether  he  says  so  or  no,  since  things  are  so  infin 
nitely  uncertain,  and  man  is  made  secretly  and  fashioned 
*  in  secreto  terrse,'  these  uncertain  disputes  are  a  weak 
foundation  of  a  pretext^or  a  moral  duty. 

To  the  last  objection:  that — '*  God  abhorred  the  nations 
for  all  these  things  :" — and  amongst  them  this  is  reckoned ; 
and,  therefore,  there  was  in  this  some  natural  impurity,  for 
by  no  other  law  were  they  bound,  and  they  could  not  be 
found  to  be  transgressors  against  each  other :  I  answer ; 
that  —  *'  all  these  things" — are  to  be  taken  *  concrete  et  con- 
fuse,' all  indiscriminately  in  a  heap,  not  all  by  singular 
distribution ;  as  appears  (besides  this  in  question)  by  the  in- 
stance of  marriage  in  certain  degrees  :  which  the  servants  of 
God  did  use,  and  yet  God  delighted  in  them;  for  Abraham 
married  his  father's  daughter,  and  yet  this  was  reckoned 
amongst  their  catalogue  of  crimes',  and  so  also  in  the  case  of 
the  brother's  wife,  whicli  is  there  reckoned,  yet  we  know  it 
was  permitted  and  enjoined  in  the  case  of  heiresses  being 
childless  widows :  but  when  the  thing  was  by  God  inserted 
into  the  digest  of  their  laws  and  made  capital,  it  happened 
to  be  mingled  with  other  prohibitions,  which  were  of.  things 
against  the  laws  of  nature.  But  to  this  objection  I  shall 
speak  again  in  the  question  of  cousin-germans,  num.  36  and 
37  of  this  rule. 

The  arguments  now  appearing  to  be  invalid,  I  answer  to 
the  question.  1.  That  this  abstinence  was  a  Mosaic  law, 
partly  ceremonial,  partly  judicial,  but  in  no  degree  moral. 
2.  That  the  abrogation  of  Moses'  law  does  infer  the  nulli- 
fying of  this,  and  hath  broken  the  band  in  pieces.  3.  That 
the  band  which  untied  this  law  upon  the  Jews,  was  the  fear 
of  death  and  fear  of  a  legal  impurity:  which  fears  being 
banished,  and  no  new  one  introduced  by  our  lawgiver,  we 
are  not  under  restraint :  and  if  we  will  be  careful  to  observe 
all  that  is  commanded  us  in  Christ's  law,  it  will  be  work 
enough,  though  we  bind  not  on  men's  shooldecs  unnecessary 
burdens.    4.  It  is  a  part  of  the  spirit  of  bondage  to  be 

'  Lev.  XX.  17,  SI. 

VOL.  XII.  X 
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subject  ta  ordinances;  bat  God  will  now  be  served  by  a 
more  spiritual  religion,  and  to  abstain,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, and  to  think  it  is  a  part  of  God's  service,  is  super- 
stition ;  it  is  to  worship  him  with  an  instance  that  he  hath 
not  chosen,  or  commended :  and,  therefore,  it  is  remarkable 
that  whei»  St.  Paul*^  gave  order  to  married  pairs,  fin  aTroars^Trt 
a90^?uwg,  **  Defraud  not  one  another;"  he  only  gives  this  ex- 
ception, ''  except  it  be  by  consent  for  a  time,  that  ye  may 
give  yourselves  to  fasting  and  prayer;  and  come  together 
again,  that  Satan  tempt  you  not,"  Via  rnv  out^a^iea  vfM,  **  for 
your  want  of  power/'  and  command  over  your  desires  and 
necessities.     Abstinence,  in  order  to  special  religion,  is  al- 
4owed  and  commended,  and  that  by  consent, — and  that  but 
fiar  a  sudden  occasion,-— and  that  so  short,  that  it  may  not 
•kecome  an  occasion  of  Satan's  temptations;  whatsoever  is 
over  and  besides  this,  may  be  upon  the  account  of  Moses, 
Imt  not  of  Christ  and  Christianity.    5.  I  speak  this  only  to 
iake  off  a  snare  from  men's  consciences  laid  for  the  unwary 
hj  unskilful  masters  of  assemblies,  so  that  all  I  say  of  it, 
is,  that  it  may  be  done  lawfully.    6.  But  that  which  does 
only  recommend  it,  is,  where  there  is  necessity  that  it  be 
done.    7.  It  is  sufficient  though  the  necessity  be  not  ab- 
solute, if  it  be  only  ordinary  and  probable :  for  if  this  were 
not  so,  instead  of  allaying  storms,  apd  appeasing  scruples, 
and  breaking  snares,  they  would  be  increased  and  multiplied; 
for  it  will  be  a  hard  thing,  in  most  cases  of  that  nature,  to 
say,  that  the  necessity  is  absolute.    8.  But  since  there  is 
in  such  congressions  a  natural  abhorrency  amongst  most 
.persons,  and  a  natural  impiety;  if  that  which  invites  to  it, 
be  not  at  least  a  probable  necessity,  it  must  be  a  great  un- 
decency  and  violence  of  a  wanton  spirit.    9.  It  must  always 
be  without  scandal  and  reproach.    For  even  among  the 
Jews  it  was  only  a  legal  impunity,  if  it  be  done  without 
fcandal ;  but  if  with  contumacy  and  owning  of  it,  it  came  to 
■outface  the  modesty  and  authority  of  the  law,  then  it  became 
tdeadly :  and  so  it  may  now,  if  that  which  is  not  of  good 
report,  be  done  and  offered  to  the  report  of  all  tbem  which 
•^mxk  condemn  the  folly  and  impurity,  but  cannot  judge  of 
Ae  necessity  or  the  carnse ;  and  the  ftict,  by  becoming  Bcan- 

k  1  Gsr.  TU.  5. 
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dalous,  is  criminal^  as  much  as  when  it  is  done  without  a 
probable  necessity,  and  only  upon  lustful  consideration. 

Some,  in  their  answers  to  this  inquiry,  make  a  distinction 
of  the  persons;  affirming  it  in  this  case  to  be  unlawful  to 
ask,  but  lawful  to  pay  a  duty  if  it  be  demanded.  But  if  it  be 
naturally  unlawful,  it  is  then  inexcusable  in  both :  for  neither 
must  the  one  tempt  to  an  unlawful  act,  nor  the  other  consent 
to  it :  and  there  can  be  no  obligation  to  pay  that  debt,  which 
no  man  can  lawfully  demand.  Neither  of  them  hath  a  right, 
against  God's  law ;  and  therefore  the  case  is  equal  in  them 
both.  He  or  she  that  complies,  does  actually  promote  the 
sin,  as  well  as  the  other  that  invites,  and  therefore  in  Moses' 
law  they  were  equally  criminal  and  punished  with  death. 
But  if  it  be  not  naturally  unlawful  (as  it  appears  it  is  not), 
then  it  may  as  well  be  demanded,  as  yielded  to,  when  there 
is  a  probable  necessity ;  but  concerning  that,  the  passive 
party  is  to  believe  the  other ;  for  if  it  be  known  to  be  other- 
wise, he  or  she  that  consents,  does  consent  to  an  act,  which 
is  made  unlawful  by  evil  circumstances. 

Of  the  Prohibition  of  Marriage  in  certain  Degrees, 

But  the  next  inquiry  concerning  an  instance  in  the  judi- 
cial law  is  yet  of  greater  concernment :  for  all  those  degrees, 
in  which  Moses'  law  hath  forbidden  marriages,  are  supposed 
by  very  many  now-a-days,  that  they  are  still  to  be  observed 
with  the  same  distance  and  sacredness,  affirming^  because 
it  was  a  law  of  God  with  the  appendage  of  severe  penalties 
to  the  transgressors,  it  does  still  oblige  us  Christians.  This 
question  was  st^atrgely  tossed  tip  and  down  upon  the  occar 
sion  of  Henry  VlIL's  divorce  from  queen  Catharine,  the 
relict  of  his  brother  prince  Arthur;  and  according  as  the 
interest  of  princes  uses  to  do,  it  very  much  ehiployed  and 
divided  the  pens  of  learned  men ;  who,  upon  that  occasion, 
gave  too  great  testimony  with  how  great  weaknesses  men^ 
that  have  a  bias,  do  determine  questions,  and  with  how 
great  force  a  king  that  is  rich  and  powerful,  can  make  his 
own  determinations.  For  though  Christendom  was  then 
much  divided,  yet  before  then  there  was  almost  a  general 
consent  upon  this  proposition,  that  the  Levitical  degrees  do 
not,  by  any  law  of  God,  bind  Christies  to  their  observation. 
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I  know  but  of  one  schoolman  that  dissents ;  I  mean  Paluda* 
nus ;  or  if  there  be  any  more,  I  am  sure  they  are  but  very  few, 

Vel  doo  vel  nemo. 

but  the  other  opinion 

Defendit  namernn,  jnnctteqoe  ombone  pbalaogM. 

But  abstracting  from  dl  interests,  and  relative  considerations, 
I  shall  give  as  full  account  of  this  as  I  can,  because  the 
questions  of  degrees  and  the  matters  and  cases  of  incest  are 
not  so  perfectly  stated  as  the  greatness  of  the  matter  and  the 
necessities  of  the  world  require;  and  besides  this,  it  is  at 
this  day  a  great  question  amongst  all  men, — whether  bro- 
ther's and  sister's  children,  or  cousin-germans,  may  lawfully 
marry? — which  question  supposes,  that  not  only  the  Levi- 
tical  degrees  are  still  thought  obligatory,  but  even  all  those 
other  degrees,  which  by  a  parity  of  reason  can  be  reduced  to 
those  measures.  I  shall  therefore  give  an  account  of  the 
sentence  of  all  laws  in  this  great  question,  which  can  be 
supposed  to  oblige  us. 

OfParefits  and  Children. 

Concerning  this,  I  suppose  it  to  be  evident  that  nature 
hath  been  as  free  in  her  liberties,  as  in  her  gifts,  open-handed 
enough  to  all;  save  only  that  she  hath  forbidden  parents 
and  children,  higher  and  lower  in  the  direct  line,  for  ever  to 
marry.  Just  as  rivers  cannot  return  to  their  fountains,  nor 
evenings  back  again  to  their  own  mornings  from  whence 
they  set  out,  nor  yesterday  be  recalled,  and  begin  again  to- 
morrow. The  course  and  order  of  nature  is  against  it ;  and 
for  a  child  to  marry  the  parent  is  for  to-day  to  marry  yes- 
terday, a  going  back  in  nature. 


iUum,  iUnm  tacris  adhibere  nefiutit, 
qai  semet  in  ortot 


Vertit,  et  iodignae  regent  sua  pignora  matri*. 

To  which  may  be  added  this  other  sufficient  natural  reason : 
that,  if  a  son  marries  his  mother,  she  who  is  in  authority 

1  SUt.  Theb.  IT.  690.  Bipont,  p.  t48. 
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greater  by  right  of  genitnre,  becomes  '  minor  in  matrimonio/ 
less  upon  the  same  material  account  upon  which  she  became 
greater ;  and  the  duty  and  reverence  of  a  mother  cannot  be 
paid  to  her  by  him  who  is  her  husband :  which  I  find  well 
intimated  by  Phaedra  to  Hippolytus, 

Mfttrit  Boperbmn  est  nomeo,  et  nimiom  poteoB".* 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  natural  abhonnency  of  such 
mixtures:  '^ Contra  pudorem  esse/'  said  Paulus  the  lawyer; 
*^  it  is  against  natural  modesty :"  which  was  rarely  verified  in 
the  trial  which  the  emperor  Claudius  made  (wittily  and 
judiciously,  like  that  of  Solomon  upon  the  two  harlots)  upon 
a  wicked  woman  who  called  him  (who  indeed  was  her  son) 
a  stranger,  a  beggar,  the  son  of  another  woman,  and  sup-* 
posititious,  that  so  she  might  defeat  him  of  his  father's 
inheritance.  The  emperor,  espying  her  malice,  and  suspect- 
ing her  machination,  found  out  this  trial :  Mf  he  be  not  your 
son,  yet  because  he  is  young  and  handsome,  rich  and 
possessed  of  the  inheritance,  the  title  of  which  you  would 
snatch  from  him,  you  shall  marry  him,  and  so  possesahim 
and  the  inheritance  too.' — She,  though  desperately  base, 
refused  that  offer,  and  though  she  was  unnaturally  malicious, 
yet  would  not  be  unnaturally  incestuous;  and  chose  to 
suffer  the  shame  of  discovery  rather  than  the  horrors  of  such 
a  mixture. 

But  all  this  was  not  sufficient  to  make  it  to  become  a 
natural  law,  without  the  authority  of  God  intervening.  This 
made  it  to  be  excellently  reasonable  to  be  established  into  a 
law,  and,  therefore,  God  did  so,  and  declared  it,  and  did  not 
trust  man's  reason  alone  with  the  conduct  of  it :  but  then  it 
became  an  eternal  law  when  God  made  it  so :  and  that  waa 
at  the  very  first  bringing  of  a  wife  to  Adam.  ^  For  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,"  said  God  % 
by  his  servant  Moses,  declaring  to  us  what  God  then  made 
to  be  a  law,  **  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall 
be  one  flesh."  This  could  not  on  both  sides  concern  Adam, 
who  had  no  natural  father  and  mother,  and,  therefore,  was  a 
law  given  to  all  that  should  be  bom  from  him ;  when  they 

*"  Senec.  HippoL  609.  Schroder,  p.  f65.  "  Gen.  ii.  S4. 
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took  a  wife  or  husband  respectively,  they  must  forsake 
father  and  mother,  for  between  them  and  their  children  there 
could  be  no  such  intercourse  intenrening :  and  so  the  Jews, 
particularly  Rabbi  Selomoh,  expounds  the  place ;  and  it  was 
necessary  this  should  then  be  declared,  for  as  yet  the  mar- 
riage of  brother  and  sister  was  not  forbidden,  saith  the 
Gemara  Sanhedrin ;  and  in  obedience  to  this,  because  Adam 
had  no  other,  he  laid  aside  the  love  of  earth  and  rain,  of 
which  he  was  produced,  said  Isaac  Abravanel :  and  by  this, 
they  usually  reconcile  the  seeming  difference  between  these 
words  and  the  fifth  commandment.  A  man  shall  leave  his 
fiither  and  mother  •;  and  yet  he  must  honour  his  father  and 
Another :  he  must  never  leave  to  honour  them ;  but  when  he 
intends  to  marry,  he  must  forsake  all  thoughts  of  contracting 
with  either  of  diem.  Now  the  mother  and  the  wife  being 
the  opposite  terms  in  the  progression,  he  must  leave  one,  and 
adhere  or  be  united  to  the  other,  it  must  needs  be  that 
dereliction,  or  forsaking,  or  going  from  the  mother,  not 
relating  to  honour,  but  to  the  marriage,  means  that  the 
child  must  abstain  and  depart  from  all  thoughts  of  such  con- 
junction. A  mother  is  not  less  to  be  loved,  less  to  be 
honoured  after  marriage  than  before ;  and,  therefore,  in  no 
sense  relating  to  this  is  she  to  be  forsaken,  therefore  it  must 
be  in  the  other :  and  this  our  blessed  Saviour  recorded  abo  in 
his  law,  where  whatsoever  is  not  sufficiently  found,  cannot 
pretend  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  as  I  have  already  proved. 

And  now  this  being  established  and  recorded  as  a  law  of 
nature  in  that  way  only  that  is  competent,  the  disagreeing 
sentences  of  some  men,  and  the  contrary  practices  of  nations, 
is  no  argument  s^ainst  it.  Indeed  I  said  in  the  first  chapter, 
that  the  consent  of  nations  is  not  sufficient,  to  establish  a 
natural  law :  for  God  only  makes  the  sanction ;  but  when  he 
hath  made  it  and  declared  it,  the  disagreeing  practices  of 
great  portions  of  the  world  cannot  annul  the  establishment. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  it  to  be  a  natural  law,  because 
wise  people  consent  to  it ;  but  if  God  have  made  it  so,  it  is  a 
natural  law,  though  half  the  world  dissents :  and,  therefore^ 
vre  are  not,  in  this  affair,  to  be  moved  at  all,  if  wise  men 

« Mate  KU.  6» 
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shouldy  in  any  age^  affirm  the  mfurriages  of  sona  and  motfaera 
to-be  lawful.  So  Diogenes  and  Chry^ippus affirmed  upon  a 
ridiculous  conceit,  that  cocks  and  hens  did  not  abhor  it* 
Against  which  impertinent  aigumentf^  although  it  were 
sufficient  to  oppose  the  narrative,  which  Aristotle  makes  of  a 
camely  and  the  Scythian  horse  who  brake  his  own  neck  out 
of  detestation  of  his  own  act,  to  which  he  was  cozened  by 
his  keeper;  for 

Verm  qaoqne  ipste  Veneris  evitant  neftiy 
OenerUqoe  legen  intcliM  •enrat  pador  4 ; 

yet  it  is  better  to  set  down  this  reasonable  proposition;  — 
That  a  thing  is  against  the  law  of  nature,  when,  being  for- 
bidden by  Ood,  it  is  unnatural  to  men,  though  it  were  not 
against  the  nature  of  beasts.  —  But  as  the  authority  of  these 
men  is  inconsiderable,  and  their  argument  trifling,  so  also 
the  disagreeing  practice  of  some  nations  in  this  particular  is 
wholly  to  be  despised : 

Oentes  tamen  esse  fcmntiir. 

In  qoibos  et  nato  genetriz,  et  nata  parent! 
Jongitnr' . 

The  Assyrians,  the  Medes,  and  Persians,  especially  the  most 
honoured  persons  amongst  them,  their  kings  and  their  magi, 
did  use  it  frequently  : 

Nam  Magns  ex  matre  et  nato  nascatnr  oportet* 

But  the  original  and  cause  of  this  horriUe  and  uonatural 
custom,  we  can  so  reduce  to  its  first  principle,  that  there 
can  remain  no  suspicion  but  that  they  did; prevaricate  the 
law  of  nature.  For  when  Nimrod  had.marri^  .hi9  mother, 
Semiramis,  and  presently  introduced  the  worship  of  fire, 
making  that  to~  be  the  Assyrian's  and  Persian's  god,  he  was 
gratified  by  the  devil.  For»  as  Saidus  Batrici^es,  the  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  reports,  the  devil  out  of  the  fire  spake  to 
his  first  priest,  that  none  should  officiate  in  his  rites»  unless 
he  would  first  lie  with  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  bis 
daughter.    And  Sham,  the  priest  (for  that  was  the  name  of 

p  Hist.  Animal,  lib.  ix.  c.  46.    Plia.  Nat.  Hist.  viii.  42.    Varro  de  Re 
Rostica,  ii.  7. 

*i  Senec  Hippol.  913.  ^Qhroder.  p.  S85. 
'  Ov.  If etjam.  x.  ^l .  Oierift*  voL  ti.  p^  100. 
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the  beast),  did  so,  and  so  together  with  his  prince  became 
an  authentic  precedent  to  all  generations  of  degeneroua 
brutes ;  and  was  imitated  by  all  that  empire. 

—  TotAvTor  Itaf  TO  QafBa^vf  yi»oc' 

tlairiif  Tf  ^vyatfi,  wai(  rfl  /MUT^t  fjdywrat* 

—  nal  rSh¥  oMf  l^il^yu  irifjuf*. 

But  what  Xenophou  said  of  the  Persians,  is  also  true  of  all 
the  nations  together,  who  were  debauched  by  their  laws  and 
accursed  customs :  *'  Non  eo  minus  jus  esse,  quia  ^  Persis 
contemnebatur ;"  "  It  is  still  the  law  of  nature,  though  pre- 
Taricated  by  the  Persians,  and  their  subjects,  and  friends." — 
For  when  any  thing  appears  to  be  so  roT^  Trxsla^oig,  fuu  a^iaoT^o^ 
foig,  Mou  fura  fiatv  exoua-iv,  **  to  most,  and  to  the  uncorrupted 
nations,  and  to  them  who  live  according  to  natural  reason  *," 
it  is  a  great  presumption,  it  is  indeed  a  natural  law ;  and  is 
80  finally,  if  a  command  of  Ood  hath  intervened  in  that 
instance  :  for  by  the  divine  appointment  it  is  made  a  law, — 
and  by  the  matter,  order,  and  use  of  it,  it  is  natural.  But 
for  the  rest  to  whom  these  things  seemed  otherwise  than 
God  and  nature  did  agree, — they  were  abused  by  none  but  by 
their  own  lusts ;  they  were  as  a  punishment  of  their  vilest 
Bins  given  over  tig  TaBn  artfAioiy  to  unnatural,  to  dishonour- 
able, and  unreasonable  desire, 

Coi  fas  iiuplere  parentem 

Qnid  rear  esse  nefas? 

But  this  was  the  product  of  their  idolatry,  and  some  other 
basenesses :  of  the  first  St.  Paul  is  witness ",  that  as  a  con- 
sequent of  their  forsaking  the  true  Ood,  they  were  given 
over  to  unnatural  lusts;  and  Lucan'  observes  the  latter  of 
the  Parthians, 

>—  epalis  vesana  meroqae 

Regia,  non  nllis  exceptot  legibas  horret 

Concobi  tos . 

Now  ivhat  is  the  efiect  of  superinduced  crimes  and  follies  is 
most  contrary  to  nature ;  and  it  were  unnatural  to  suspect 
that  she  had  not  made  sufficient  provisions  in  this  prime 


*  Eur.  Andr.  174.    Prie8tle>*8  edition  of  Euripides,  vol.  iv.  p.  26. 

<  Michael  Ephes.  in  Arist.  ^t».  Ad  Nicomaob. 

■  Rom.  i.  <1|  dec.  *  Pharsal.  viii.  401,  Oadendorp.  p.  632. 
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case,  upon  pretence,  because  some  unnatural  persons  have 
spoiled  and  defaced  or  neglected  her  laws>^.  One  thing  by 
the  by  I  shall  insert.  I  find  Socrates  noted  by  some,  that  he 
said,  '  there  is,  in  the  marriage  of  parents  and  children, 
nothing  to  be  reproved  but  the  disparity  of  age/  But  this  is 
a  mistake  ' ;  for  though  he  brought  that  incompetent  reason 
against  it,  yet  for  other  causes  he  abhorred  it :  accounting  it 
to  be  a  law  established  by  God  and  nature,  firire  yovia^  7rcu<r), 
&c.  "  That  parents  and  children  should  abhor  such  mar- 
riages." For  God  and  all  the  world,  heaven  and  earth,  do 
so :  insomuch  that  a  Roman  philosopher  was,  in  his  dream, 
warned  not  to  bury  the  corpse  of  a  Persian,  who  had  married 
his  mother. 

Mq  ba-^f  rdv  a^a^rrtr  let  Mtai  Hv^fAa  ytfMat* 

'*  The  earth,  who  is  the  common  mother  of  all,  will  not 
receive  into  her  womb  him,  that  defiled  the  womb  of  his 
mother  * :"  and  the  story  says,  that  the  ground  spewed  out  the 
corpse  of  such  a  one  that  had  been  buried :  and  Virgil  ^  af- 
firms, that  in  hell  there  are  torments  prepared  for  him. 

Qui  thalamam  invasit  oatae,  vetitosqne  hymeoaeot. 

'  who  pollutes  his  daughter's  bed,'  and  defiles  himself  with- 
such  forbidden  entertainments. 

Of  Brothers  and  Sisters. 

2.  But  though  nature  forbids  this,  yet  the  other  relations 
are  forbidden  upon  other  accounts.  Nothing  else  is  against 
the  prime  laws  of  nature,  but  a  conjunction  in  the  right 
ascending  and  descending  line.  The  marriage  of  brothers  and 
sisters  was  at  first  necessary ;  and  so  the  world  was  peopled : 
all  the  world  are  sons  and  daughters,  descending  from  the  first 
marriages  of  brother  and  sister.  But  concerning  this,  that 
I  may  speak  clearly,  let  it  be  observed,  that  although  the 
world  does  generally  condemn  all  such  and  the  like  marriages, 
under  the  title  of  '  incestuous,'  yet  that  is  not  property  ex- 
pressed, and  leaves  us  to  seek  for  the  just  grounds  of  reproof 
to  many  sorts  of  unlawful  marriages,  and  some  others  are  con- 


y  Vide  Tiraq.  lib.  vii.  Cononb.  n.  St.  ■  Xenoph.  lib.  iii.  AwofMn/A, 

»  Agatb«  Hiat.  t.  ^  JEsi.  vi*  683. 
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demned  by  too  great  a  censure.  The  word  *  incest'  is  not  a 
Scripture  word,  but  wholly  heathen;  and  signified  amongst 
them  all  unchaste  and  forbidden  marriages,  such  which  were 
not  hallowed  by  law  and  honour;  an  inauspicious  conjunc- 
tion *  sine  cesto  Veneris/  in  which  their  goddess  of  love  was 
not  president;  marriages  made  without  her  girdle,  and  so 
'  ungirt/  ^  unblessed.' '  This  word,  being  taken  into  the 
civil  law,  got  a  signification  to  be  appropriate  to  it;  for 
there  were  three  degrees  of  unlawful  marriages  :  *  damnats,' 
'  incestsB/  and  '  nefarisB.'  — '  DamnatsB  nuptise*^  are  such^ 
which  the  law  forbids,  upon  political  considerations ;  such,  as 
are  between  the  tutor  or  guardian  and  the  orphan  or  pupil, 
between  a  servant  and  his  mistress,  between  a  freedman  and 
his  patroness;  and  such  was,  in  the  law  of  Moses,  between 
the  high-priest  and  a  widow ;  and  in  Christianity,  between  a 
priest  and  a  harlot,  and  between  any  man  and  her  whom  he 
defiled  by  adultery,  while  her  firet  husband  was  alive, — all 
marriages  with  virgins  professed  and  vowed.  There  is  in 
these  so  much  unreasonableness  of  being  permitted,  that  by 
the  law  they  stood  condemned,  and  had  legal  punishments 
and  notes  of  infamy  proportionable.  '  IncestsD  nuptise'  are 
defined  in  the  law^  to  be  '  coitio  consanguineorum  vel 
affinium ;'  *.  the  conjunction  of  kindred  or  allies,*  meaning,  in 
those  instances  which  are  by  law  forbidden  v  and  these  are 
forbidden  upon  differing  considerations  from  the  former,  viz. 
for  their  nearness  of  blood  and  relation,  which  the  laws 
would  have  disseminated  more  or  less, — ^for  their  approach  to 
unnatural  marriages, — for  outward  guards  to  the  laws  of 
nature,-*for  public  honesty,  and  compliance  with  the  customs 
of  their  neighbours,  of .  the.  same  .intevest,  or.  the  same 
rdigion,  pr  for  necessary. intercourse.  .  But  because  unskilful 
persons  or  unwary  have  called  '  linnatund*  miztnres  by  the 
name  of '  incestuous,'  as  incestuous  Lot,  and  the  incestuous 
Corinthian;  therefore,  whatever  anylayroalls  Maoist/ they 
think  they  have  reason  to  condemn  equally  to  these  abomi** 
nable  conjunctions.  J3ut  neither. ought  *  incest'  to  be  con- 
demned with  a  hatred  equal  to  what  is  due  tathese  ' ;  neither 
ought  these  to  be  called  '  incest :'  fbr  in  true  speaking  these 

«  C.  Lex  ilia.  Sect  incest.  S6.  q.  1.   L.  si  adult,  com  incest,  in  prin. 
D.  de  Adnlt. 

'  Text,  in  jlotbeaUc.  de  Incest.  Napt.  in  Princ.  CollaL  t.     • 
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are  not  '  incest®  nuptisB/  but  '  nefaricB/  and  *  natuna  con- 
trariee/  '*  wicked  or  abominable,  and  contrary  to  nature:'' 
for  altbough  the  law  sometimes  caUs  those  mixtures^  which 
are  between  kindred,  by  the  title  of  *  nefaricB/  or  impious, 
yet  it  is  to  be  understood  only  of  that  kindred*  which  is,  by 
the  law  of  God  and  nature,  forbidden  to  marry:  so  the 
gloss  ^  in  Authentic,  de  Incest.  Nupt.  affirms,  so  Archidia* 
conus,  Johannes  Andreus,  Covarums,  and  the  best  lawyers : 
and  the  word  is  derived  from  the  usage  of  it  in  the  best 
authors:  **  Feree  quoque  ipsee  Veneris  evitant  nefas;"  the 
conjunction  of  parents  and  children  is  '  nefas  Veneris/  and 
the  marriages  *  nefarious/  Now  of  this  deep  tincture  none 
are,  excepting  marriages,  in  the  right  ascending  and  descend- 
ing line.  The  marriages  of  brothers  and  sisters  are  inces- 
tuous, and  the  worst  degree  of  it :  and  so  forbidden  by  die 
laws  of  all  civil  nations :  but,  therefore,  they  are  unlawful 
only  because  forbidden  by  positive  laws;  but  because  the 
prohibition  is  not  at  all  in  the  laws  of  Christ,  therefore  it 
cannot  be  accounted  against  the  prime  law  of  nature,  of 
which  that  is  a  perfect  system.  Not  that  it  can,  in  luiy  case 
of  present  cdncemment  or  possibility,  become  lawful,  or,  for 
any  reason,  be  dispensed  withal  by  any  power  of  man ;  for  it 
is  next  to  an  unnatural  mixture,  it  hath  in  it  something  of 
confusion,  and  blending  the  very  first  partings  of  nature,  it  is 
of  infinite  vile  report,  intolerably  scandalous,  and  universally 
forbidden.  But  though  this  be  enough,  yet  this  is  not  all. 
Michael  of  Ephesus^  says,  that  at  the  first  these' mar- 
riages were  indifferent,  but  made  unlawful  by  a  superinduced 
prohibition.  And,  indeed,  if  they  had  been  unnatural,  they 
could  not  have  been  necessary.  For  it  is  not:iniaginable, 
that  God,  who  could,  with  the  same  facility,  have  created  a 
thousand  men  and  as  many  women,  as  one,  would  have,  built 
up  mankind  by  that  which  is  contrary  to  human  nature.:,  and 
therefore  we  find,  that,  among  the  wisest  nations, '  some 
whom  they  esteemed  their  bravefert  men  did  this.  Cimop^ 
the  son  of  Miltiades,  married  his  sister,  Elpinice,  '^  non 
magis  amore  quam  more  ductus,"  said  Comeliua  Nepod  *» 
*'  not  only  led  by  love,   but  by  his  country's  custom.'' 

•  c.  com  second*  I»egtf  de  Hsret  in  6.  ^  In  6.  ad  Nic. 

•  Vide  Cimon,  i.  S.  Fiftcber,  p.  102. 
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So  Archeptolis,  the  son  of  the  brave  Tbemistocles  *,  married 
bis  sister,  Mnesiptolema.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  married  his  sister,  Olympias ;  Mithridates 
married  his  sister,  Laodice ;  Artemisia  was  sister  and  wife  to 
MausoluSy  king  of  Caria ;  so  was  Sophrosyna,  to  Dionysius, 
of  Syracuse ;  Eurydice,  to  Ptolemeus  Philopater ;  Cleopatra, 
to  Ptolemeeus  Physcon;  Arsinoe,  to  Ptolemseus  Philadel- 
phus ;  whom  when  Sotades  had  reproved  upon  that  account, 
saying,  otm  tig  ocinv  r^vfiaxiav  to  Mivr^v  i>Ou(,  he  imprisoned 
him.  But  I  need  not  bring  particular  instances  of  Egyp- 
tians: for  Diodorus  Siculus  affirms,  that  they  all  esteemed 
it  lawful,  and  Dion  Pruseeensis  says,  that  all  the  Barbarians 
did  so. 

But  all  the  Greeks '  did  so  too,  having  learned  it  from 
their  princes,  whom  after  ages  had  turned  into  gods, 

Dii  ncmpe  tnas  babaere  Kororct : 

Sic  Satnrnos  Opim,  juncUm  tibi  tmngaine,  duiit, 
Oceaoas  TeUiyn,  Janonem  rector  Olympi  K 

Though  I  suppose  that  this  is  but  a  fabulous  narrative,  in 
imitation  of  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  as  appears  by  their 
tale  of  Jupiter  and  Prometheus ;  which  is  well  noted  by  the 
observator  upon  the  mythologies  of  '  Natalis  Comes,'  under 
the  title  of '  Jupiter.'  But  that  which  moves  me  mpre  than  all 
this,  is  the  answer  which  Tamar  gave  to  her  brother, 
Amnon :  *'  Now  therefore  speak  unto  the  king,  for  surely  he 
will  not  withhold  me  from  thee,"  and  yet  she  was  his  father's 
daughter,  his  sister  by  the  paternal  line  : — and  Abraham  told 
the  king  of  Gerar  concerning  Sarah,  his  wife ;  ''  and  yet 
indeed  she  is  my  sister,  she  is  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but 
not  the  daughter  of  my  mother ;"  that  is,  the  daughter  of 
Terah,  as  was  generally  supposed,  of  which  I  shall  yet  give 
further  accounts.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  either 
Abraham  before,  or  David  after  the  law,  would  have  done  or 
permitted  any  thing  against  the  law  of  nature :  and  if  it  was 
against  positive  law,  as  it  happened  in  the  case  of  Amnon 
and  David,  the  marriage  might  be  valid  though  forbidden, 
and  the  persons  be  excused  upon  some  other  account,  which 
is  not  proper  here  to  be  considered. 

I  Plat,  in  Tbem.  p.  l«8.  >»  Vide  Locian.  lib.  de  Sacrificiis. 

>  Vide  Alex.  ab.  Alexan.  lib.  i.  c.  S4.  Genial.  Dicmn. 
^  Ov.  M.  ix.  496.  Gierig.  ? ol.  ii^  p.  47. 
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But  I  again  renew  what  I  said  before,  this  discourse  is 
not  intended  so  much  as  secretly  to  imply  that  it  can  now  at 
all  be,  or  be  made,  lawful,  or  is  at  any  hand  to  be  endured. 
For  the  marriage  of  brother  and  sister  is  against  a  secondary 
law  of  nature ;  that  is,  it  stands  next  to  the  natural  pro- 
hibition, and  is  against  a  natural  reason,  though  not  against 
a  prime  natural  law.   Every  reason,  indeed,  is  not  asufBcient 
indication  of  a  law,  nor  a  natural  reason  of  a  natural  law ; 
but  when  the  reason  is  essential  to  nature  consigned  by  God, 
then  it  is :  and  as  a  reason  approaches  nearer  to  this,  so  the 
action  is  more  or  less  natural  or  unnatursd :  and  this  is  the 
case  of  brother  and  sister.     For  the  reverence  which  is  due 
to  parents,  hath  its  place  here  also,   '^  propter  recentem 
admodum  parentum  in  liberis  imaginem ;"  and  therefore  it  is, 
with  greater  reason,  forbidden :  and,  if  it  were  not,  the  whole 
world  might  be  filled  with  early  adulteries.     For  the  dear- 
nesses  of  brother  and  sister,  their  cohabitation,  their  likeness 
of  nature  and  manners,  if  they  were  not  made  holy  and  sepa- 
rate by  a  law,  would  easily  change  into  marital  loves;  but 
their  age  and  choice  would  be  prevented  by  their  too  early 
caresses:   and  then  since  many  brothers  might  have  the 
same  kindness  to  one  sister,  or  might  have  but  one  amongst 
them  all,  the  mischief  would  be  horrible  and  infinite. 

Dtilcia  fratemo  sub  nomine  fbrta  tegemus. 
Est  mihi  libertas  tecnm  secreta  loqaendi, 
Et  damns  amplexus,  et  jangimns  oscnla  coram ; 
Qnantnm  est,  qnod  desUM 

For  these  and  other  accounts,  which  God  best  knew,  he 
was  pleased  to  forbid  the  marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters : 
this  law,  the  Jews  say,  God  gave  to  Adam  under  the  title 
'  De  non  revelanda  turpitudine ;'  but  yet  so,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  of  force,  till  mankind  were  multiplied :  but  then  it  took 
place  as  men  did  please.  But  this  they  say  upon  what 
ground  they  please ;  for  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  law 
of  nature  should  be  allowed  years  of  probation,  or  that  it 
should  be  a  prime  law  of  nature,  which  the  nature  of  things 
and  the  constitution  of  the  world  did  make  necessary  to  be 
broken.  But  because  God  did  afterwards  make  it  into  a 
law,  and  there  is  now  very  great  reason  that  it  should  be  a 

1  Ov.  M.  ix.  657«  Oierig.  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 
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law,  and  the  reason  is  natural,  and  will  be  perpetual,  and  all 
Christian  nations,  and  all  that  have  any  formed  religion, 
have  agreed  to  prohibit  such  marriages; — he  that  shall  do 
so  unreasonably,  and  as  things  now  stand,  so  unnaturally 
and  so  foolishly  as  either  to  do  it,  or  teach  it,  must  be  of 
ao  religion,  and  of  no  people^  and  of  no  reason,  and  of  no 
desty. 


Of  Mothers-in-Law,  and  their  Husband* s  Children. 

That  the  marriage  of  these  is  not  against  the  law  of 
nature,  St.  Austin"  does  expressly  affirm  in  his  questions 
'Ufk)n'  Leviticus ;  saying  that '  there  is  forbidden  the  disco- 
Tering  his  father's  nakedness ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  understood 
of  the  iather  while  he  is  alive,  for  that  is  forbidden  in  the 
prcdiibition  of  adultery :  ^'  Sed  ibi  prohibetur  matrimomum 
^oontrahi  cum  illis,  quas  seclusa  lege  licet  uxores  ducere;" 
**^  marriage  is  there  forbidden  to  be  made  with  them,  with  whom 
otherwise  it  were  lawful  to  contract :"  but  for  this  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  and  fieur  pretence.  For  a  mother-in-law 
and  a  mother  are  all  one  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  laws  of 
the  world,  and  therefore  were  alike  in  the  prohibition :  and 
the  contrary  was  never  done  but  by  them  who  had  no  pre- 
tence for  it,  but '  quod  libet,  licet ;'  '  whatsoever  a  man  hath 
a  mind  to  do,  that  he  may  do :' — for  this  lyas  the  argument, 
which  Pheedra  ^  couits  Hippoly tus  withal ; 

Nee,  quia  privigno  videar  coitura  noverca, 

Terroerint  animos  nomina  vana  taos. 
Itta  vetnt  pieta9»  oevo  meritiira  fntaro, 

Kustica  Satarno  regnpi  tenente,  fait. 
Jopiter  ease  pium  statuit,  qaodconqoe  JoFaret ; 

Et  fat  omne  fiicit  fratre  marita  toror. 

The  impiety  of  their  gods  seemed  to  be  their  warrant,  and 
their  pleasure  was  all  their  reason,  their  appetit^  was  their 
argument.  But  this  we  find  sufficiently  Qondemne4  l^y  St. 
Paul,  ^'  it  is  a  fomicieLtion,  which  is  not  so  much  as  namf^d 
amongst  the  Gentiles, — tha^  one  should  hfive  hi^  father's 
wife."  Cajetan  sapposeg,  that  this  Corinthian  di4  lie  with 
her,  while  \m  father  was  alive ;  because  the  apostle  c^  her 
not  the  widowy  but  the  wife  of  his  foth^r.    I  aii^  pf  his  opi- 
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nion,  but  not  for  that  reason ;  because  that  expreBfiiioir  he 
uses  not  so  much  to  describe  the  person  ad  to  aggravate  the 
crime :  but  that  it  was  in  his  father's  lifetime  I  am^  indliced 
to  believe  by  the  word  ^ofvela,  *  fornication/  which  though  it 
be  often  used  for '  adultery/  yet  I  find  it  not  used  for '  nuptisB 
neiariee/  or  that  which  is  usually  called  '  incest/  But  how- 
ever^ that  which  St.  Paul  notes  here  and  so  highly  abomi- 
nates^ is  not  the  adultery,  but  the  impiety  of  it ;  not  that  it 
was  a  wife,  but  his  father's  wife;  and  therefore  although 
even  so  it  were  a  high  crime  and  of  a  deep  tincture^  yet  the 
unnaturalness  and  the  scandal  of  it  St.  Paul  here  condemns : 
it  was  the  same  that  Antiochus  did  to  Stratonice,  the  wife 
of  his  father  Seleucus,  and  that  which  Reuben  did  to  the 
concubine  of  his  father  Jacob ;  a  thing  so  hateful  to  all  nar 
ture  that  the  v^  tuning  of  it  is  a  condemnation ;  and 
therefore  is  all  one  with  the  prime  natural  law  of  prohibition 
of  the  conjunction  of  parents  and  children :  for  she  that  is 
tine  flesh  with  my  father,  is  as  near  ta  me  as  my  father,  and 
that  is  as  near  as  my  own  mother ;  as  near  I  mean  in  estima;- 
tion  of  the  law,  though  not  in  the  accounts  of  nature,  ahd 
therefore,  though  it  be  a  crime  of  a  less  turpitude,  yet  it  is 
equally  forbidden,  and  is  against  the  law  of  nature,  not 
directly,  but  by  interpretation. 

Of  Uncks  and  Nieces. 

Now  if  the  nearest  of  kin  in  the  collateral  line  were  not 
forbidden  by  a  law  of  nature,  much  less  are  they  primely 
unlawfnl  that  are  further  off.  The  ascending  and  descending 
line  cannot  marry,  but  are  forbidden  by  God  in  the  law  of 
nature :  so  mothers-in-law  and  their  husband's  children :  and 
brothers  and  sisters  are,  by  the  laws  of  aU  the  world,  and  for 
very  great  reason,  forbidden,  but  not  by  the  law  of  nature. 
But,  for  all  other  degrees  of  kindred,  it  is  unlawful  for  them 
to  marry  interchangeably,  when  and  where  they  are  forbidden 
by  a  positive  law,  but  not  efce ;  and  therefore  the  marriages 
of  uncles  aAd  nieces,  or  aunts  and  nephews,  become  un- 
laWfitili  as  the  laws  of  our  superiors  supervening  make  it  so, 
but  was  not  so  from  ih^  beginning,  and  is  not  so  by  any  hw 
of  Christ. 

In  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans^  it  was  lawful  for  the 
uncle  to  marry  the  brother's  dwiighler,  and  this  oontimied  by 
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the  space  of  two  hundred  ^nd  fifly  years  from  the  days  of 
Clauditis  to  the  reign  of  Constantine,  or  thereabouts :  and 
though  this  began  among  the  Romans  upon  the  occasion  of 
Claudius's  marrying  Agrippina,  yet  himself  affirms  (as  Ta- 
citus** makes  him  to  speak)  '^  Nova  nobis  in  fratnmi  filias 
oonjugia :  sed  aliis  gentibus  solennia,  nee  lege  uUa  prohibits :" 
**  Indeed  it  is  new  to  us,  but  to  other  nations  usual  and  lawful  :*' 
and  the  newness  of  it  scared  Domitian  so  that  he  refused  it ; 
and  not  many  did  practise  it ;  only  I  find  that  a  poor  obscure 
libertine,  T.  AUedius  Severus,  did  it»  as  Suetonius  (Claud.  2&) 
observes :  but  it  was  made  lawful  by  the  civil  law,  and  al- 
lowed in  the  rules  of  Ulpian ;  and  when  Nerva  had  repealed 
the  law,  Heraclius  reduced  it  again,  and  gave  the  same 
^rmissions. 

But  that  which  moves  me  more  is,  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  Jews,  the  family  of  Abraham,  and  the  council  of  the 
wise  men  to  do  so,  as  Ben  Maimon  the  famous  Jew  reports : 
*'  In  monitis  sapientium  habetur,  ut  in  uxorem  ducat  quis 
ante  alias,  neptem  ex  sorore,  seu  ex  fratre  neptem,  juxta  id 
quod  dicitur,  ^  came  tua  ne  te  abscondas :"  and  Josephus  does 
suppose,  that  when  Abraham  said  of  Sarah, '  she  is  my  sister, 
the  daughter  of  my  father/  the  truth  is,  she  was  his  father's 
grandchild,  that  is,  the  daughter  of  Abraham's  brother :  for 
unless  it  had  been  a  known  thing  in  that  nation,  that  Abra- 
ham's family  would  not  have  married  their  german-sisters, 
it  could  have  been  no  security  to  Abraham  to  pretend  her 
to  be  so  :  for  she  might  be  his  wife  and  his  sister  too,  unless 
such  marriages  had  been  unlaw  fill  and  rejected.  But  then 
when  Abraham  was  reproved  for  his  lie,  he  helped  the  matter 
out  with  a  device ;  she  was  his  father's  daughter,  that  is, 
by  the  usual  idiom  of  that  family,  the  child  of  his  father 
descending  by  his  brother :  and  this  was  St.  Austin's  p  opi- 
nion, ''  Nam  qui  maxime  propinqui  erant,  solebant  firatres  et 
sorores  appellari ;"  and  Cicero «  calls  his  cousin  Lucius, 
brother ;  so  Lot'  is  called  Abraham's  brother,  though  he  was 
but  the  son  of  his  brother  Haran,  just  as  near  as  his  wife 
Sarah  was  to  him,  whom  for  the  like  reason  he  called  sister. 
But  of  this  I  shall  yet  give  a  further  account.     But  whether 


o  Annal.  xii.  c.  6.  Roperti,pag.  293.         p  Lib.  zv.de  civit.  Dei.  c.  16. 
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Josephus  said  true  or  no,  Abraham  said  true,  that  is  certain; 
either  she  was  his  half-sister  or  his  brother's  daughter ;  either 
of  which  is  forbidden  in  Leviticus;  and  this  sufficiently  de^ 
clares  that  they  have  their  unlawfulness  from  a  positive  law, 
not  from  any  law  of  nature. 

if  it  were  needful  to  instance  in  any  other  gfeat  examples 
of  such  marriages,  it  were  very  easy  to  do  it.  Amram,  th^ 
father  of  Moses,  married  his  aunt,  as  s6me  suppose;  Dio- 
medes  and  Iphidamus,  among  the  Greeks,  married  their 
mother's  sisters;  and  Alcinous  took  to  wife  Arete,  his  bro^ 
ther*s  daughter.  Andromeda  was  promised  to  her  uncle 
Pbjneus.  One  of  the  Herods  married  his  brother's  daughter, 
and  yet  was  not  (so  far  as  we  find)  reproved  for  it ;  and  he  gave 
his  own  daughter  to  his  brother  Pherotas ;  and  some  suppose 
this  to  be  the  case  of  Othniel,  in  the  days  and  under  the 
conduct  of  Joshua.  For  the  words  in  the  story  are  these"; 
'^  And  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  the  brother  of  Caleb,  took 
it :  and  he  gave  him  Achsah  his  daughter  to  wife  :^  but  of 
this  I  shall  give  a  particular  account :  for  this  being  against 
the  law  of  Moses  by  which  they  were  bound,  was  not  to  b^ 
supposed  easily  to  have  been  done  by  so  pious  persons :  but 
all  that  I  contend  for,  is,  that  it  was  not  unlawM  before  the 
law  of  Moses  :  against  these  marriages  there  was  no  ''  opus 
scriptum  in  cordibus,"  no  law  of  nature,  but  they  became 
unlawful  upon  another  account ;  and  therefore  it  was  unlawful 
to  them  only,  to  whom  that  account  was  to  be  reckoned. 

Of  the  Marriage  of  Cotmns-German, 

From  the  premises  it  will  abundantly  follow,  that  no 
person  ought  to  be  affrighted  with  the  pretences  of  any 
fierce  and  mispersuaded  person,  that  the  marriage  of  cousin- 
gennansis  against  the  law  of  nature :  and  in  this  case  a  man 
need  least  of  all  to  fear;  for  the  law  of  nature  is  a  known 
and  evident  thing,  it  is  notorious  and  felt,  and  if  any  man 
shull  need  to  be  told  what  is  against  natural  reason,  which 
is  the  matter  out  of  which  all  natural  laws  are  framed,  he 
may  as  well  have*  need  to  be  reminded,  when  he  is  hungry 
or  thirsty.  For  although  some  persons  have  got  a  tnfik  to 
scare  their  proselytes  from  a  practice  to  which  they  hav^  w\ 

•  jMb.XT.  17. 
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fomd,  by  tdliiig  thm  it  in  agaiitft  the  law  of  nature,  when 
Ihey  can  prove  it  ujum  no  other  aocount  to  be  nnlawfnl,  so 
J9akiqg  Uie  law  of  nature  to  be  a  aaadsoary  of  igpiorance 
^aad  an  artifice  to  serve  their  end,  jwt  as  the  pretence  of 
occult  qualities  is  in  natural  philosophy;  yet  concerning  the 
4aw  of  nature,  it  being  imprinted  in  oar  hearts,  expUcated  by 
CSiristianity,  relying  upon  plain,  prime,  natural  reason,  a 
man  may  as  much  need  to  be  told  when  himself  does  a  thing 
f^inst  his  own  will,  as  when  he  does  against  his  own  reason 
juid  his  own  nature.  Only  it  is  certain,  that  whoi  education 
and  our  country  customs  have,  from  the  beginning,  possessed 
^owr  understandii^  and  our  practices,  so  that  we  never  saw 
any  other  usage  of  things  or  heard  talk  of  any  other,  it 
looks  as  if  it  came  from  nature,  -and  were  something  of  her 
establishment :  so  St  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  ''  does  not 
iBven  nature  herself  teach,  that  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to 
wear  long  hair?"  that  is,  even  in  nature  ih&re  is  die  signifi- 
cation of  some  difference  in  that  matter,  which  custom  hath 
established  into  a  law :  but  in  such  cases  as  these,  a  wise  man 
4:an  easily  distinguish  words  from  things,  and  appearances 
from  firm  establishments.  But  that  the  law  of  nature  hath 
nothing  to  do  in  the  marriage  of  cousinsrgerman,  save  only 
^khat  she  hath  left  them  to  their  Uberty,  appears  from  all  the 
premises,  which  in  this  instance,  as  being  forthar  removed, 
piust  needs  conclude  stronger  than  in  their  own. 

But  then,  in  the  next  place,  if  the  inquiry  be  made,  what 
it  is  in  the  judicial  law  of  Moses,  which  is  the  main  of  our 
present  inquiry ;  sv^posing  the  judiciid  law  of  Moses  could, 
|n  any  of  its  instances,  oblige  Christians,  yet  covaina^ettnan 
were  still  free  to  marry :  for  I  do  not  ao  ipunh  ^as  find  it 
pretended  by  any  one  to  be  there  forbidden,  except  St.  Am- 
brose, who  disputing  fiercely  against  Pxtemw  for  marrying 
bis  son  to  his  grandchild  by  another  venter,  lliat  is,  so  at  the 
young  g^itleman  was  uncle  to  his  wife^  in  apger  against 
that,  says  that  by  the  law  of  God  (meaning  in  Levitioua) 
i>ouains-german  are  forbidden  to  manyi  aauch  mome  (aaya 
he  0  unde  and  niece  :  "  Qui  enim  lewioia  astii|igit»  gimviom 
^on  solvit  sed  alligat :"  ''  He  th^  binda  to  the  |es^,  does  not 
fintie  the  greater.''    But  the  event  of  thia  ia  j^aif  that  ^ 

'  S.  Amb.  cp.  66.  sd  F»tenniaii. 
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Ambrose  is  by  all  learned  men  coDdemned  for  an  aiftofnim? 
fivtifMvztnunv,  'u  slip  in  his  memory:'  and  men  oiighl  to 'btt 
wary,  lest  great  names  abase  tbem  by  opinion  and  toiM^ 
taken  zeal. 

But  the  law  is  this.  Lev.  xviii.  6.  "None  of  you  ahdH 
approach  to  any  that  is  near  akin  to  him,  to  uncover  tbei^ 
nakedness :  I  am  the  Lord."    Here  the  questions  use  to  be,. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  "  none  of  you?" 

2.  What  is  intended  by  "near  of  kin  to  you?" 

**  None  of  you :"  "  Vir  vir  non  accedet:"  ardf«wro$  af9portns) 
in  the  LXX.  ^'  A  mon,  a  man  shall  not  approach :"  so  it  ii. 
in  the  Hebrew :  that  is,  say  the  Rabbins,  '  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile  shall  not.'  I  shall  not  contend  for  it,  or  against 
it.  I  suppose  it  may  well  be  admitted,  that  potentially  all 
mankind  was  included,  that  is,  all  who  were  born  to  Israel,, 
or  adopted  by  being  proselytes/ were  bound  to  this  law^  Je^ta 
and  Gentiles  too  when  they  became  Jews  in  religion,  but 
that  it  included  others,  that  conversed  not  with  the  nation,, 
that  were  strangers  to  their  laws,  is  as  if  we  should,  say  tb^i 
Parthians  were  to  be  judged  by  the  Gallic  laws,  or  .ib» 
Persians  guided  by  the  Greeks.  But  the  purpose  of  tbenk 
who  would  introduce  this  sense,  is,  that  it  might  be  int{r 
mated  that  those  degrees,  here  mentioned^  were  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  nature,  and  consequently  obliging  -all  Christen^* 
dom  :  the  contrary  whereof  because  it  appears  ffom  the  pre- 
mises, I  shall  only  add,  that  no  nation  of  old  did  observe  aU 
these  laws,  and  that  there  was  never  any  sufficient  argiuneiU 
to  enforce  upon  us  their  obligation,  and  because  it  muftt 
needs  remain  to  us  as  it  was  before  the  law, — if  they  wer^  uQt, 
obliged  then,  neither  are  we.  But  this  I  suppose  they  migbfc 
be,  and  some  of  them  were  obliged  by  special  laws  beforf . 
the  collection  and  publication  of  the  body  of  Mcfses'  lav. 
For  as  the  law  of  Christ  is  a  collection  and  perfect  explicit 
tion  of  the  law  of  nattufe  and  essential  reason :  so  Mosesi'  U(W 
was  a  collection  of  all  the  wise  and  prudent  la,wa,  by  whiol^ 
God  governed  those  nations  and  those  ages,  which  were 
before  Moses*  Thus  the  law  of  the  sabbath  was  one  great 
men^ber  of  this  collective  body  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  but  i^ 
was  given  before  the  solemnities  of  mouAt  Sinai-  The  law 
that  the  brother  should  raise  up  seed  unto  his  brother  who 
died  without  issue,  was  also  given  to  that  family  before  the 
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publication  of  it  by  Moses,  as  appears  in  ih6  story  of  Judah 
atid  Tamar's  quarrel  about  Onan  and  the  rest.  And  thus 
also  I  suppose,  that  alt  or  most  of  these  laws  of  marriage 
were  given  to  the  nations  of  the  east  and  souths  descending 
upon  them  by  the  tradition  of  their  forefathers ;  from  God 
derived  to  Adam  in  parti  and  in  part  to  Noah,  and  something 
of  it  to  other  patriarchs  and  eminent  persons,  and  at  last  by 
the  commandment  of  God  united  into  a  digest  by  Moses. 

And  upon  this  account  it  is,  that  God  said  that  '  the 
Canaanites  had  polluted  themselves  in  all  these  things,  and 
therefore  the  land  did  spew  them  out;'  which  although  it 
cannot  infer,  that  these  laws  did  naturally  oblige,  as  I  have 
already  discoursed  ",  yet  that  they  were,  by  some  means  or 
other,  bound  upon  them,  is  probable  enough,  though  in  this 
matter  there  be  no  certainty.  But  in  this  there  is ;  for  that 
all  mankind  was  not  bound  by  all  these  kws  of  consanguinity 
and  affinity,  appears  in  all  the  foregoing  instances :  and  the 
marriages  of  the  patriarchs  must  conclude  them  to  be  as 
impious  as  the  Canaanites  in  theirs,  or  else  that  these  laws 
did  not  oblige  all  mankind :  and  if  not  from  the  beginning, 
then  not  now :  if  these  laws  were  not  natural,  they  are  not 
Christian,  which  also  will  further  appear  in  the  sequel. 

2«  But  there  will  be  more  consideration  upon  the  second 
quaere,  what  is  meant  by  *-^*'  near  of  kin  to  you  V* 

Out  English  is  not  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  full  sense 
of  it.  The  Latin  is  something  nearer  to  the  Hebrew,  *'  Vir 
non  aecedet  ad  propinquitatem  camis  stae ;''  ''  To  the  near- 
ness of  his  flesh,''  Tfo;  otMila  a-aptti^,  or  as  other  books,  vpog 
Qlxiieof  cd^Mo^^  *'  ad  domesticam  carnis  suae,"  **  to  her  that  is 
■o  near  of  kin,  that  they  usually  dwell  in  the  same  house  ;** 
that  is,  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  or  our 
parents'  brothers  and  sisters.  In  these  ciiaes,  there  being 
ever  the  same  account  of  consanguinity  and  affinity;  this 
rule  takes  in  all  that  is  there  forbidden.  But  it  is  highly 
observable  that  there  is  great  difference  between  '  Propinqui ' 
and  '  Cognati.'  God  never  forbade  to  marry  our  kindred,  but 
he  forbad  to  marry  the  nearness  of  our  flesh.  Which  phrase 
when  we  rightly  understand,  this  whole  question  will  be 
quickly  at  an  end. 

■  Snpra,  n.  14. 
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For  '  near  of  kin '  is  an  indefinite  word^  and  may  signify 
as  uncertainly  as  '  great'  and  '  little*  do :  nothing  of  its^f 
determinately^  but  what  you  will  comparatively  to  others: 
and  it  may  be  extended  to  all  generations  of  mankind  where 
any  records  are  kept,  as  among  the  Jews  they  were :  from 
Judah  to  Joseph^  the  espoused  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  from 
Benjamin  to  Michal,  firom  Levi  to  Heli:  and  thus  it  is  ia 
great  proportion  amongst  the  Spaniards  and  Welch,  and,  iii 
all  nations,  in  their  greater  and  more  noble  families.  The 
Welch  do,  to  this  day,  esteem  him  near  of  kin  to  them, 
whom  the  English  do  not :  and  since  we  see  the  prohibition 
of  marriage  with  kindred  hath  been  extended  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  contracted,  it  is  necessary  that  all  lawgivers  do 
express  what  is  meant  by  their  indefinite  terms. 

Hemingius  gives  a  rule  for  this  as  near  as  can  be  drawn 
from  the  words  and  the  thing,  f'  Propinquitas  camis,"  saith 
he,  "  quee  me  sine  intervallo  attingit."  That  is,  "  she  that 
is  next  to  me,  none  intervening  between  the  stock  and  me  i'* 
that  is,  the  propinquity  or  nearness  of  my  flesh  above  me  in 
my  mother,  below  me  is  my  daughter,  on  the  side,  is  my  sister, 
this  is  all :  with  this  addition,  that  these  are  not  to  be  un- 
covered for  thy  own  sake ;  thy  own  immediate  relation  they 
are :  all  else  which  are  forbidden,  are  forbidden  for  the  sakes 
of  these :  for  my  mother's  or  my  father's,  my  son's  or  my 
daughter's,  my  brother's  or  my  sister's  sake ;  only  reckon  the 
accounts  of  affinity  to  be  the  same : ''  Affinitates  namque  cum 
extraneis  novas  pariunt  conjunctiones  hominum,  non  minores 
illis  qu8e  ^  sanguine  venerunt :"  said  Philo> ; ''  Affinity  makes 
conjunctions  and  relations  equal  to  those  of  consanguinity:'' 
and,  therefore,  thou  must  not  uncover  that  nakedness,  which 
is  thine  own  in  another  person  of  blood  or  affinity,  or  eke  is 
thy  father's  or  thy  mother's,  thy  brother's  or  thy  sister's,  thy 
son's  or  thy  daughter's  nakedness.  This  is  all  that  can  be 
pretended  to  be  forbidden  by  virtue  of  these  words,  "  near  of 
kin,"  or  "  the  nearness  of  thy  flesh." 

And  this  we  find  expressed^  in  the  case  of  the  high 
priest's  n^ouming:  ''The  high  priest  might  not  be  defiled 
for  the  dead  among  his  people,  but  for  his  kin  that  is  near 
unto  him,  he  may ;"  that  is,  for  his  mother  and  for  his  fattJer, 

>  De  leg.  special.  y  LctiI.  xxi.  t. 
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wimi  for  fats  son,  and  for  his  daughter,  and  for  bis  brother,  and 
%r  his  yMrgin<«isten  This  is  the  '  propinquitas  carnis/  she 
that  is  immediately  born  of  the  same  flc^h  that  I  am  bom  of» 
ar  Alt  Dut  of  whose  flesh  I  am  bom,  or  she  that  is  born  out 
of  my  flesh,  this  is  **  near  of  kin."  There  is  no  other  pro- 
pinquity bnt  these,  ail  else  are  removed;  and  when  a  bar 
dbes  interyene,  all  the  rest  are  or  may  be  accounted  '  kin- 
dred/ but  '  not  near  of  kin/  not  the  nearness  of  my  flesh, 
nrhich  only  is  here  forbidden. 

Only  this  more :  that  since  the  prime  natural  }aw  does 
ibrbid  the  marriage  of  4he  ascending  and  descending  line, 
kfaat  is,  fittfaers  and  children,  and  so  consequently  and  by  a 
•tronger  reason,  grandchildren,  and  downwards  for  ever  ii^ 
descent ;  God  was  pleased  to  set  a  frfo^v^oM^,  *  a  bar  and  |i 
Jbedge '  round  about-this  to  keep  men  off,  far  off  from  it, — that 
U  men  would  be  impious,  they  might  not,  at  first,  come  to 
Abe  highest  step :  and,  therefore,  as  God  placed  the  prohi- 
lilion  of  brother  and  sister  under,  so  on  the  side  of  it  he 
^Drbade  the  marriage  of  nndes  and  aunts :  for  they  are  thy 
Jttdier's  or  thy  mother's  *  near  kin/  they  are  to  them  the 
'  propinquitas  camis  /  therefore,  for  the  reverence  of  father 
md  mother  the  Jews  were  bidden  to  keep  off  one  step  more  ^ 
Smt  the  last  step  of  lawful  is  soon  passed  over  into  the  first 
alep  of  unlawfol,  and  therefore  God  was  pleased  to  set  them 
Airther  off.  And  the  Christian  divines  and  lawyers,  well 
■nderstanding  this,  express  the  prohilntion  to  this  sense; 
Hmt  unoles  and  aunts  are  not  to  be  married,  because  they 
are  'loco  parentis/  they  are  '  quasi  parentes/  images  of 
"fieithera  and  mothers,  for  the  revarenoe  of  which,  the  mary 
riage  of  our  uncles  and  aunts  respectively  are  forbidden. 
This  is  just  as  it  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  to  m^ke  an 
image;  which  thing  could  not  have  any  moral  or  natura) 
obliquity ;  but  it  was  set  as  a  w^y%am,  *  a  guard  and  a 
%edge '  to  keep  them  oS  from  wonihip}ung  them.  The  case 
is  the  same  here :  for  the  Jews  w^re  as  apt  to  comply  with 
(file  Egjrptians  and  Ganaanites  in  their  incestuous  mixtures, 
iM  in  their  idolatrous  worshipping4 ;  b^  therefore,  the 
jbadge^  v^e  pdaced  before  them  both.  Bot  half  an  eye 
jUiy  pee  the  different  accounts,  upon  vHiichj  in  this  place, 
there  was  passed  an  equal  prohibition. 

But  besides  all  this,  what  better  determioation  can  we 
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have  of  these  indefinite  words  of  '  oesdr  of  kin?  be  I'  Iho 
nearness  of  thy  flesb/  (for  those  are  the  words  in  tib^ 
Hebrew,  so  they  are  to  be  rendered),  than  the  express  pai^ 
ticulars  made  by  God  himself  In  that  very  place;  whera* 
none  are  reckoned  in  the  equal  collateral  line,  but  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  their  '  affines '  or  *  allies,'  their  busbandtt 
and  wives  respectively ;  none  in  the  unequal  collateral  liiMkf 
but  uncles  and  aunts  and  their  allies;  in  the  ascendingr 
and  descending  line,  fathers  and  mothers,  their  children, 
and  their  grandchildren  with  their  allies ;  in  all  which  the^e 
is  nothing  at  all  that  concerns  cousinsrgerman,  neither  iq)Ott> 
any  thing  of  thia  account  can  they  be  supposed  to  ba  foc^ 
bidden,  or  to  be  *  the  nearness  of  our  flesh/ 

But  if  any  scrupulous  person  ahall  inquire  further,  and 
suspect  that  some  degrees  or  persons  are  forbidifen  to  majrjjg 
that  are  not  here  expressed,  but  included  by  a  pa;rity  of 
reason,  as  it  happens  in  another  instance:  for  it  is  liot  £of' 
bidden  to  marry  our  mother's  brother's  wife;  but  becautd 
here  it  is  made  unlawful  to  marry  father's  brotber'a  wife^. 
it  is  to  be  concluded  also  for  the  other,  there  b^i^g  tbof 
same  degree  and  the  same  reason. 

I  answer  to  this  by  parts;  1.  It  is  very  likely  that  it  iA 
so  intended,  that  in  equal  cases  there  is  an  equal  probi*: 
bition ;  but  it  cannot  certainly  be  concluded  and.  relied  apoA 
that  it  is  so.  1.  Because  upon  this  account  cases  of  fear 
and  scruple  might  very  much  be  multiplied  tQ  no  purposes 
For  I  remember,  that  Fagius  reckons,  out  of  the  books  q£ 
the  Riabbins,  twenty  persons  forbidden  to  marry,  whiqh  ye^ 
are  not  reckoned  in  Leviticus.  2.  Because  of  the  rule  of 
the  law  %  '^  Quod  lege  prohibitoria  non  vetitum  est,  permis?% 
sum  intelligitur :"  **  In  negative  precepts  thi^t  which  ia  not 
forbidden,  is  presumed  to  be  allowed.".  And  to  ^d  moroi 
out  of  fear  is  either  to  be  wiser  than  the  liiwgiver,  or  to 
suspect  him  to  be  ftpt  to  quarrel  <by  unknown  measures,,  and 
secret  rules  of  interpretation.  3.  B^causj^  I  find,  thai^ 
amongst  wise  nations^  the  same  'degree  does  9^t  always^ 
admit  the  same  prohibition.  To  marry  niy  father's,  sistei; 
was  forbidden,  and  it  was  not  forbidden  to  marry  my  tH*o-r 
ther's  daughter,  but  it  was  sometiQiefi  practised  amongst 
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Uie  Hebrews;  and  they  give  this  reason  for  it;  because 
young  men,  daily  frequenting  the  houses  of  their  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers,  converse  with  their  aunts,  and 
are  therefore  forbidden  to  marry,  lest  such  conversation 
should  become  their  snare :  but  to  the  houses  of  their  bre- 
thren their  address  is  not  so  frequent,  their  conversation 
more  separate,  and  their  interest  and  expectations  less,  and 
therefore  to  marry  the  daughters  of  their  brother  might  with 
more  safety  be  permitted,  because  there  is  less  temptation. 
Thus  by  the  laws  given  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  the  Jews 
observe,  that  it  was  permitted  to  marry  the  sister  by  the 
father's  side,  but  not  our  sister  by  the  mother.  It  was 
Abraham's  case;  for  as  Saidus  Batricides,  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  about  seven  hundred  years  since,  in  his  Eccle- 
siastical Annals,  tells  out  of  the  monuments  of  the  east : 
"  Terah  begat  Abraham  of  his  first  wife  Jona;  and,  she 
being  dead,  he  married  Tehevitha,  and  of  her  begat  Sarah, — 
Abraham's  wife :  and  this  is  it  which  he  said,  '  she  is  the 
daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother:"' 
From  whence  they  suppose  this  not  to  be  permitted,  and 
that  the  other  was ;  for  so  R.  Jarchi  glosses  those  words  of 
Abraham  now  quoted :  '*  Quoniam  inter  gentes  ratio  consan- 
guinitatis  patemee  neutiquam  habebatur:"  '^  Because  among 
the  Gentiles^  (meaning,  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  law 
given  to  Noah),  *'  there  was  little  or  no  account  made  of 
kindred  by  the  father's  side  in  the  matter  of  marriages."  So 
amongst  the  Romans,  after  the  time  of  Claudius,  it  was  per- 
mitted to  marry  the  brother's  daughter,  but  not  the  sister's 
daughter,  as  appears  in  the  rules  of  Ulpian ;  but  the  reason 
of  this  particular  instance,  I  confess,  I  cannot  leafn ;  I  only 
observed  it  to  this  purpose,  that,  amongst  wise  nations,  the 
same  degree  hath  not  the  same  prohibition. 

But  I  am  willing  enough  to  admit  it  with  these  cautions. 
1.  That  there  be  not  only  the  same  degree,  but  the  same 
reason :  for  as  l^lpian  well  observes  in  his  rules :  *'  In  quarto 
(gradu)  permittitur  (connubium)  extra  eas  personas,  quse  pa* 
rentum  liberorumque  locum  habent :"  therefore,  says  he,  they 
add  that  the  great  aunt  by  the  father's  and  by  the  mother's 
side,  and  the  sister*s  niece,  may  not  be  marfied,  ''  Quamvis 
quarto  gradu  sint,"  "  although  they  are  in  the  fourth  de- 
gree :"  because  the  prohibition  is  not  always  for  the  near- 
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ness  or  for  the  degree,  but  for  the  proper  reason ;  and  if  you 
could  suppose  a  woman  to  live  to  see  six  generations  of  her 
line,  yet  it  is  unlawful  for  her  to  marry  that  sixth  degree 
of  nephews,  and  not  unlawful  to  marry  the  first  degree  of 
cousins. 

2.  In  the  descending  line,  the  case  is  otherwise  than  in 
the  equal  line.  Here  the  further  off  the  persons  are,  the  less 
reason  still  there  is  they  should  be  forbidden:  but  in  the 
descending  line,  the  further  the  persons  are  removed,  the 
greater  cause  there  is  they  should  be  forbidden:  therefore, 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  cognation  of  uncles  and 
their  nieces,  and  the  cognation  of  cousins  in  the  equal  lines : 
because  the  reason  distinguishes  them,  not  the  lundred  or 
nearness  to  the  common  parent. 

3.  It  is  true  which  is  affirmed  in  the  law, ''  In  pari  cogna- 
tionis  gradu,  par  idemque  jus  statuatur :"  '*  When  the  cogna- 
tion is  the  same,  the  law  is  so  too ;''  that  is,  if  it  be  measured 
in  the  same  kind  of  cognation :  ascending  compared  to  ascend- 
ing, equal  collateral  to  equal  collateral,  unequal  to  unequal ; 
for  when  the  comparison  is  of  things  in  the  same  order,  then 
not  only  the  degree  but  the  reason  is  most  commonly  the 
same  too,  and  that  is  principally  to  be  regarded. 

But  though  I  am  willing  enough  to  admit  this  rule  with 
these  cautions,  yet  many  others  will  not,  nor  think  it  reason- 
able that  any  thing  should  be  supposed  to  be  forbidden  in 
the  Levitical  law,  but  what  is  there  set  down,  excepting  the 
descent  of  children,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  prevaricate 
beyond  the  degrees  forbidden  expressly,  if  a  man  had  a  mind 
to  it ;  and  it  was  never  heard  of,  that  a  marriage  was  thought 
of  between  a  woman  and  her  great-grandfather :  and  they 
give  this  reason  why  they  limit  themselves  to  the  degrees 
expressed.  Because  unless  God  had  intended  there  a  perfect 
enumeration  of  all  the  persons  forbidden  to  contract  mar- 
riages mutually,  it  cannot  be  imagined  why  he '  should  be 
pleased  to  repeat  some  degrees  twice  which  are  equally  for- 
bidden in  the  several  instances :  for  if  the  parity  of  cognation 
were  to  be  the  measure,  then  those  degrees,  which  are  twice 
repeated,  might,  without  such  repetition,  have  better  been 
reduced  to  the  rule,  under  which  they  were  sufficiently  pro- 
hibited. 

2.  Bat  whether  it  be,  or  be  not  so,  yet  it  can  no  way 
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teach  to  the  case  of  cousiDs-genDaQ :  for  there  is,  in  Levili'« 
CUB,  no  degree  equally  near  that  is  forbidden,  except  of  sach 
persons  which  are  in  the  place  of  parents,  who  are  prohihtied 
upon  another  account. 

But  that  which  ought  to  put  it  past  all  question  that  tb^ 
marriage  of  consina-^erman  was  not  prohibited  bjr  the  Levi- 
tical  law,  either  expressly  or  by  consequence  and  t^^Y  ^^ 
reason,  is  this :  because  it  was  practised  by  holy  men,  both 
before  and  after  the  law,  and  so  ordered  to  be  done  by  God 
himself.  In  the  law,  there  are  no  words  against  it,  no  reason 
against  it  expressed  or  intimated  in  a  parity  of  prohibitioQ 
given  'to  something  else;  and  it  was  frequently  practised 
amongst  persons  of  a  known  religion,  and  was,  by  God,  given 
in  command  to  some  persons  to  do  it;  therefore,  nothing 
is  more  certainly  warranted,  excepting  only  express  com- 
mandments. 

The  particulars  I  relate  to  in  Scripture  *,  are  these ;  Jacob 
married  his  cousin-german  Rachel,  the  daughter  of  hia  unclei 
Laban.    Amram,  the  father  of  Moses,  begat  him  of  hia 
Gonsin-german  Jochabed.    That  she  was  his  aunt  is  coqi- 
monly  supposed,  but  the  LXX.  and  the  vulgar  Latin  report 
her  to  be  his  aunt's  daughter,  though  by  the  style  of  the^ 
Hebrews,  she  was  called  his  aunt:  just  as  Hanameel  is 
called  in  some  books  the  uncle  of  the  prophet  Jecemy  ^  whef^ 
he  was  really  his  uncle's  son ;  and  so  the  vulgar  Latjn  Bible% 
read  it;  and  Lot  was  called  '  brother'  by  Abrahsm,  when  he 
was  his  brother's  son.    Caleb  having  promised  his  daughter 
Achsah  to  him,  that  should  take  Kirjath  SephtMty  she  fell  to^ 
Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  brother ;  so  Pagnine  and 
Arias  Montanus  read  it,  *'  filio  Kenaz  fratris  Caleb,"  mean- 
ing Kenaz  to  be  Caleb's  brother :  so  that  Othniel  and  Achsah 
were  brother's  children ;  for  It  cSnnot  be  supposed  that  Oth- 
niel was  Caleb's  brothei",  and  so  was  uncle  to  Achsah ;  for 
that  being  forbidden  in  the  law  of  Moses,  under  which 
Othniel  and  Achsah  lived,  was  not  a  thing  so  likely  to  be 
done,  and  consented  to  by  Caleb;  as  I  hsve  already^  noted. 

But  the  matter  was  made  more  notorious  in  the'  case  of 
Zelophehad's  daughters';  who,  because  they  werQ  b^ifesses. 


*  EjLod.  vL  to.  k  Jcr.  s^xxii.  It. 

•N.35.  *  U'.si.    ' 
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were  commanded  to  marry  their  kindred ;  tod  they  married 
their  father's  brother's  sons.  This  was  a  special  case,  biit 
therefore  it  was  a  special  command;  and  what  was,  in  ill 
cases,  lawful,  was  made,  in  this  case^  necessary.  For  if  thi 
woman  was  an  heiress,  she  was  to  pleasure  her  own  family 
rather  than  strangers.  And  this  was  not  only  amongst  the 
Jews,  but  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  as  appears  by  that 
of  the  comedy  % — 

Lex  est  at  *  orbs,  qoi  suit  genere  proxnmi, 

lis  nnbaut;'  et '  illos  dacere'  eadem  hsc  lex  jobcf. 

If  the  woman  was  without  children  (add  also)  and  without 
a  father,  that  is,  if  her  father  be  dead,—  the  next  of  kindred 
was  bound  to  marry  her :  a.nd,  therefore,  Vhen  ^schylus^ 
calls  the  marriage  of  certain  cousins-german  yhir^a  Si  ^hms 
Biffyeif  ^'  marriages  which  the  law  forbids,"  and  affirms  fjualntrBm 
yivof,  '  the  family  is  stained  by  it,' — the  schoUast  adds,  thai 
therefore  '  these  marriages  are  unlawful,  because  the  fathers 
were  alive ;'  and  so  it.  was  not  unlawful  upon  the  stock  of 
kindred ;  but  because  the  maid  was  iTrutMifrig,  an  '  heiress/ 
and  might  not  marry  without  her  father's  leave.  This  woma9 
was  called  among  the  Greeks  hniuta^oiiivnt  '  a  woman  deter^ 
mined  by  law,'  and  already  judged  to  such  a  marriage^ 
^ar^oSx^if  ^^^  f^iMXnfoi,  or  sTriMXnpTrigf  and  to  them  that  wer^ 
so,  it  was  not  free  to  marry  any  one ;  they  must  marry  their 
kindred; — 

Hfc  mens  amicus  illi  genere  est  proxamiis, 
Haic  leges  cogant  irabere  banc > 


And  we  find,  in  the  old  civil  law,  that  one  Cassia  was  de^ 
clared  inheritrix  upon  condition,  '^  Si  consobrino  nupsisset^ :'' 
'^  if  she  did  marry  her  cousin-german :"  and  Papinian '  af*- 
firms,  'f  conditionem  illam,  si  consobrinam  duxeris,  hseredi- 
tatis  institutioni  utiUter  adjici  posse ;"  it  is  a  legal  apd  a  faif 
condition,  and  may  be  the  limit  of  an  inheritance,  that  th^ 
heiress  be  bound  to  marry  her  cousin-german.  And  this  im 
some  measure  was  the  case  of  Ruth*^,  whom  Boaz,  great* 

*  Terent.  Pborau  act  i.  sc.  9.  75.  Bipont.  p.  143. 

'  iiuT.  $8.  Batler,  toI.  ii.  p.  6.  f  Adelphi.  It.  5,17. 

*■  Lib.  ii.  C.  de  instit  et  sabst. 

'  Lib.  xxiii.  et  xxiv.  D.  de  ritu  Boptiimiii.  ^  Rotb,  iii.  If. 
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grandfather  to  king  David,  did  marry  by  the  right  of  a 
kinsman.  **  Now  it  is  true,"  saith  he,  "  that  I  am  thy  near 
kinsman,  howbeit  there  is  a  kinsman  nearer  than  I :"  which 
kinsman,  because  he  refused  to  marry  Ruth,  Boaz  took  her 
to  wife,  and  she  became  a  mother  in  the  line  of  the  Messias ; 
for  Christ  came  out  of  her  loins  according  to  the  flesh. 

Into  which  line  because  this  argument  hath  led  me,  I 
offer  it  to  consideration  as  the  last  and  greatest  example  of 
the  lawfulness  and  holiness  of  such  marriages  under  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  as  a  warranty  to  all  ages  of  the  Christians ; 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  most  blessed 
Saviour,  was  married  to  her  cousin-german, — as  was  supposed 
upon  this  reason :  for  her  husband  Joseph  was  the  son  of 
Heli,  saith  St.  Luke ' ;  that  is,  the  legal  son  of  Heli ;  for 
Jacob  begat  him,  saith  St.  Matthew.  Now  Heli  and  Jacob 
were  brethren,  the  sons  of  Matthat,  who  was  grandfather  to 
Joseph  and  Mary ;  for  unless,  by  the  cognation  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  the  same  genealogy  had  served  for  them  both, 
the  reckoning  of  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  could  not  have 
proved  Jesus  to  have  descended  from  David.  But  if  this 
instance  should  fail,  and  that  their  consanguinity  (for  they 
were  cousins)  did  stand  at  f\irther  distances ;  yet  there  are 
examples,  and  reasons,  and  authentic  precedents,  already 
Teckoned,  enow  to  warrant  us  in  this  inquiry. 

By  all  which  it  appears,  what  was  the  state  of  these 
marriages  under  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  yet  all  the  scruple, 
at  which  weak  persons  start  or  stumble,  is  derived  from  that 
sanction  in  Leviticus :  which,  in  despite  of  all  reason,  and  all 
precedents,  and  all  observations  whatsoever,  they  will  needs 
suppose  to  be  a  natural  and  moral  law,  so  meJ^ing  eleven 
commandments :  for  certain  it  is,  that  the  ten  commandments 
was  to  the  Jews  the  sum  of  their  moral  law  :  in  which,  since 
some  things  that  were  ceremonial  were  inserted,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  thing  that  was  moral,  should  be  omitted. 
In  the  ten  words  of  Moses,  there  was  nothing  less  than  their 
whole  moral  law,  though  something  more  there  was :  but 
this  of  forbidding  cousins  to  marry  was  no  where  put.  If  it 
had  been  put  in  Leviticus,  it  was  but  national  and  temporary ; 
for  I  have  proved  it  was  not  against  the  law  of  nature,  which 

I  Lake,  iii.  t3. 
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permitted  nearer  relatives  thslh  Cousins-german  to  marry.  I 
have  also  proved  that  .the  sanction  of  Moses  did  only  oblige 
Jews  and  proselytes :  that  if  they  had  obliged  all^  yet  cousins- 
german  are  not  there  expressly  forbidden,— and  if  they  be  not 
there  expressly  forbidden,  they  are  not  forbidden  at  all ;  but 
in  case  Uiat  other  degrees  of  equal  distance  and  reason  were 
there  forbidden,  though  liot  expressed,  yet  this  of  cousins- 
german  is  not,  by  any  consequence  or  intimation  of  that» 
forbidden,  because  no  degree  is  there  forbidden  which  can 
involve  this,  but  it  hath  a  special  case  of  its  own,  in  which 
this  is  not  at  all  concerned,  and  all  this  I  strengthened  with 
examples  greater  than  all  exception. 

It  remains  now  that  we  descend  to  the  Christian  law,  and 
inquire,  whether  our  great  master  and  lawgiver,  Jesus  Christ, 
hath  forbidden  cousins-german  to  marry  ?  But  this  is  soop 
at  an  end ;  for  Christ  spake  nothing  at  all  concerning  mar- 
riage but  one  sentence  which  reduced  it  to  the  first  state  of 
nature,  save  only  that  he  left  us,  in  all  things,  bound  by  the 
laws  of  nations  and  our  just  superiors,  of  which  two  last  I 
shall  give  account  in  the  following  periods.  But  of  that 
which  Christ  said,  the  sum  is  this  only:  '^  For  this  caute 
shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  his  wife* 
and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh."  By  which  words  he  did 
estabUsh  all  that  was  natural  and  moral  in  this  afiair.'  ''  A 
man  shall  leave  father  and  mother:"— by  these  words  are 
forbidden  the  marriage  of  parents  and  children.  *'  He  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife  :"-*-^by  this  is  forbidden  *  concubitus  mas- 
culorum.'  *'  His  wife:" — by  this  is  forbidden  adultery  or 
the  lying  with  another  man's  wife,  and  extra-nuptial  pollu- 
tions. "  Erunt  duo,"—"  they  two :" — by  that  is  forbidden 
'  polygamy/  "  In  carnem  unam,"— "  shall  be  one  flesh :"  — 
by  this  is  forbidden  bestiality,  or  the  abuse  of  '  caro  aliena,* 
the  flesh  of  several  species ;  which  are  all  the  unlawful  and 
unnatural  lusts  forbidden  by  God  in  the  law  of  nature,  and 
that  which  was  afterwards  given  to  all  mankind,  and  inserted 
in  the  Levitical  law  as  the  consummation  and  main  design  of 
the  other  prohibitions,  which  were  but  like  hedges  and  outer 
guards  to  these. 

There  is  in  the  New  Testament  only  one  law  more  which 
can  relate  to  this  question  of  marriages :  ''  Provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men :"  and  **  Follow  aft^r  things 
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which  are  of  good  report  ;*'  that  is^  whatsoerer  is  against 
public  honesty,  the  law  of  nations,  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  that  is  not  to  be  done  by  Christians,  though  of  the 
instance  there  be  no  special  prohibition  in  the  laws  of  Jesns 
Christ;  and  Modestinus  the  lawyer  said  well,  "  In  nuptiis 
Hon  solum  quod  liceat,  sed  etiam  quod  honestum  sit,  semper 
est  respiciendum.**  Concerning  which,  lest  there  be  a  mistake 
in  it,  I  premise  this  caution  in  general,  that  we  do  not  take 
false  or  weak  estimates  of  public  fame  and  honesty.   Nothing 
but  the  laws  of  God  and  men,  or  the  universal  sentence  of 
that  part  of  mankind  with  whom  we  any  ways  converse,  is 
the  measure  of  public  honesty.    Thus  for  a  bishop  to  ride  a 
hunting  in  his  pontificals,  or  for  a  priest  to  keep  an  alehouse, 
it  against  public  honesty:  of  the  same  nature  are,  for  a 
woman  to  paint  her  face,  or  to  go  in  man's  apparel.     But — 
when  a  thing  is  disputed  on  both  sides  by  good  and  learned 
men,  to  do  either  is  not  against  public  honesty:- — that  is  a 
certain  rule ;  for  when  a  thing  is  called  good  and  honest  by 
wise  and  good  men,  the  question  is  divided,  and  therefore 
eannot  be  united  against  either  of  them.    Upon  this  account 
St.  Paul  reproved  the  incestuous  Corinthian,  because  he  had 
done  a  fact  which  was  not  so  much  as  named,  that  is, 
approved  amongst  the  Gentiles,  that  ^'  ode  should  have  his 
fiither*s  wife."    Caracalla  indeed  did  it  afterwards;  and  it 
was,  before  his  time,  done  in  the  family  of  Seleucus ;  but 
these  were  insolent  exampjes,  ever  disallowed  by  the  Romans 
and  all  the  nations  within  their  circuit :  and  consequently  the 
Cheeks  had,  long  before  St.  Paul's  time,  been  more  restrained 
in  their  too  great  licentiousness  of  marriages.    And  when  the 
custom  of  this  thing  had  procured  a  license  for  it  amongst 
the  Scots,  St.  Margaret,  wife  to  Malcolm  III.  their  king,  did 
reduce  the  contrary  law  of  nations,  and  forbade  a  son  to  marry 
his  father's  wife,  or  a  brother  to  marry  his  brother's  widow. 

Beyond  this  the  New  Testament  having  nothing,  if  we 
reduce  this  to  the  present  question,  we  must  consideir  whether 
the  marriage  of  cousins-german  be  against  public  honesty  or 
good  report,  that  is,  whether  it  be  condemned  by  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  prevaiUng  sentences  or  practice  of  wise  men. 

Concerning  this,  I  find  that  Plutarch,  speaking  of  the 
ancient  laws  and  usagra  of  the  Romans  in  marrying  their 
kindred,  says.  It  was  a  practice  befolre  it  wa»  a  law :  and 
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there  happened  to  be  a  case  of  a  good  man  itvho  h^  a  great 
advantage  by  mahying  his^cpusiR-german :  upon  Occasioil 
of  which  the  people  made  a  law  that  it  should  be  permitted 
to  any  one  to  do  it,  ^^npi^iftnoi  irAra  ii^iiteu  yofuTv  ixf^f  cbfif^i*'* 
ra  a  avani^a  uvunidKrhau.  Now  this  was  yery  ancient;  and 
before  this  law  for  it  I  find  no  (aw  against  it ;  only  if  Claudiud 
in  Tacitus  said  true,  they  were  '  diu  ignorata/  no  notice  of 
them,  or  but  seldom  examples.  Concerning  which  discourse, 
though  men  are  pleased  to  talk  as  serves  their  turns,  yet  it  in 
very  certain  that  the  elder  the  times  were,  the  more  liberty 
there  was  of  marrying  their  kindred.  However,  there  was  an 
early  law  for  it  and  none  against  it,  that  I  find ;  and  when  it 
.began  to  be  considered,  '*  tempore  addito  percrebuerunt,'^ 
said  Tacitus'",  *'  they  in  time  grew  frequent.''  In  the  oration 
of  Sp.  LigU8tinus^  in  Livy,  there  is  this  clause,  **  Pater  mihi 
tucorem  fratris  sui  filiam  dedit:*' — ''  My  father  gave  me  to 
wife  his  own  brother's  daughter:" — and  Quintilianj  mourn- 
ing for  the  immature  death  of  his  son,  affirms  that  *  he  was 
designed  to  be  son-rin-law  to  his  unde.'  So  Cicero  <>  sajrs 
that  his  sister  married  Melinus,  his  c6usin*german :  and 
Augustus  Csesar  gave  his  daughter  Julia  to  Marcellus,  the 
son  of  his  sister  Octavia.  The  brave  Brutus,  who  was  the 
example  of  a  rare  moral  man  and  a  noble  patriot,  was  married 
to  Portia,  the  daughter  of  his  vnfe's  uncje,  Cato ;  and  that 
incomparable  prince,  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  philosopher  and 
emperor,  was  married  to  his  nearest  cousin,  Annia  Faustina; 
she  was  his  cousin-gerraan.  But  thus  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  thus  it  was  at  the  ending  of  the  Roman  state  and 
empire.  At  the  beginning;  the  two  daughters  of  Servius 
TuUius  were  married  to  their  cousins-german,  Lucius  and 
A^uns,  the  nephews  of  Prisons  Tarquinius.  Livy'  indeed 
says.  It  was  not  certain  whether  these  young  gentlemen  were 
uncles  or  cousins-german  to  their  wives;  that  is,  whether 
they  were  sons  or  nephews  to  Tarquinius  Prisons ;  but 
Dionysius  Halicamasseus  contends  earnestly  that  they  were 
nephews.  Toward  the  declination  of  the  Roman  period  and 
state,  we  find  that  Constantins,  the  emperor,  gave  his  sistet 
to  her  cousin,  Julianus. 

n  AddaI.  xii.  c.  6.    Kaperti,  p.  f 93. 

"  Lib.ii.  c.  84.    Rapeiti,  vol.  iv.  p.  79. 

•  Pro  ClncDtiOy  c.  5.    Wetiel,  p.  49.         p  Lib.  i.  c.  46. 
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These,  and  all  the  foregoing  examples  of  the  wisest,- of  • 
die  best,  of  the  most  holy  persons,  patriarchs,  and  kings, 
oonsnls  and  philosophers,  lawgivers  and  saints ;  the  practice 
and  customs  of  the  greatest  and  most  civil  nations,  are 
infinitely  sufficient  to  dash  in  pieces  this  weak  pretence 
(if  any  should  make  use  of  it),  that  the  marriage  of  consins- 
german  is  against  public  honesty,  and  so  consequently  not 
of  good  report :  for  that  which  God  never  forbade,  but  some- 
times did  actually  command, — which  the  patriarchs  did  prac- 
tise,— which  the  church  of  the  Jews  never  scrupled  at,  but 
always  were  accustomed  to  it, — which  wise  men  and  good 
men  have  done  without  reproof,— which  was  admitted  by  the 
law  of  nations,— and  is  no  where  contradicted  in  Scripture, 
which  records  many  authentic  precedents  of  such  marriages, — 
in  all  reason  ought  to  be  of  good  report.  And  certainly 
nothing  hath  done  dishonour  and  so  lessened  the  fame  and 
good  opinion  of  such  marriages,  as  the  very  making  a  ques- 
tion concerning  its  lawixdness,  and  making  a  scruple  even 
after  the  question  is  well  determined.  To  be  suspected, 
lessens  the  fieune  of  any  man  or  any  thing.  The  doing  justice 
to  this  article  will  do  it  reputation  enough. 

If  we  now  shall  inquire  how  the  civil  law  of  the  Ramans 
did  determine  of  these  marriages,  we  shall  be  helped  much 
in  the  cure  of  the  former  fear.  For  if  the  law  of  the  Romans 
allowed  it,  that  law  which  had  so  many  brave  and  wise  com- 
posers, and  which  so  many  nations  allowed  of  and  practised, 
and  still  do  in  very  many  kingdoms  and  republics,  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  it  can  be  of  ill  report.  But  concerning 
this  the  matter  is  not  very  disputable,  it  is  notorious  that 
the  civil  law  did  allow  it^.  Paulus  the  lawyer  said';  ''Si 
nepotem  ex  filio  et  neptem  ex  altero  filio  in  potestate  habeam, 
nuptias  inter  eos  me  solo  autore  contrahi  posse  Pomponius 
scribit,  et  verum  est:''  and  Antoninus  the  emperor  said, 
''  Non  videri  potest ^ub  specie  turpium  nuptianim  viduitatem 
tibi  induxisse,  cum  te  filio  sororis  suie  consobrino  tuo,  proba- 
bili  consilio,  matrimonio  jungere  voluerit :"  I  need  in  this  say 
no  more.    It  was  always  permitted  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 

^  Lib.  i.  sect,  daornm  inst.  de  nopt.  lib.  iii.  et  lib.  non  lolmn.  sect.  i. 
D.  de  ritu  nop.  lib.  C.  de  instit.  et  rabst 

'  Lib.  11  Nepot.  iii.  O.  de  rit.  Dopt.  Lib.  conditioni..  ii«  C.  dc  institiit. 
et  subst. 
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laws,  till  the  time  of  Theodosius,  who  being  oyerruled  by 
St.  Ambrose,  forbade  it  by  an  express  law ;  ^'  tantum  pudori 
tribuens  continentieB,  ut  consobrinorum  nuptias  vetuerit  tan- 
quam  soronim/'  said  Aurelius  Victor;  he  thought  it  more 
nice  and  modest  if  he  should  enlarge  the  laws,  and  restrain 
what  was  not  restrained  before :  but  in  this  as  it  arose  sud- 
denly, so  as  suddenly  it  was  extinguished ;  for  it  was  abrogated 
by  Arcadius  and  Honorius's  sons,  whose  constitution  to  this 
purpose  is  in  Justinian',  in  which  these  words  are  remarkable, 
''  Revocata  prisci  juris  autoritate,  restinctisque  calumniarum 
fomentis,  matrimonium  inter  consobrinos  habeatur :"  "  The 
law  that  forbade  them  was  occasioned  and  fomented  by  ca- 
lumnies ;  which  being  dispersed,  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
laws  was  recalled." 

This  I  am  to  admonish ;  that  in  the  Theodosian  code  the 
law  of  these  emperors  seems  to  say  otherwise,  as  is  to  be 
seen  under  the  title  of  Si  nuptiee  ex  rescript,  petant :  et  de 
incestis  nuptiis.  But  the  forgery  is  notorious  enough.  For 
when  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  had  commanded  his  subject 
Arrianus  the  lawyer  to  make  a  breviary  of  the  code,  he  fitted 
those  laws  to  the  customs  of  his  own  country,  and  so  abused 
the  laws  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  as  appears  plainly  by 
comparing  those  constitutions  which  passed  under  the  fingers 
of  Anianus,  with  those  which  under  the  same  rubrics  are  in  the 
code  of  Justinian.  For  in  this  there  is  not  one  word  spoken 
of  the  marriage  of  cousins-german  under  those  titles.  And 
as  he  hath  done  in  the  breviary  of  the  Theodosian  code,  so 
hath  he  done  in  the  epitome  of  Caius'  institutions  (he,  or 
some  such  fellow  as  bad),  and  made  the  civil  law  as  he  pleased 
expressly  against  the  known  sanction  of  all  the  old  law  of 
the  braver  Romans.  The  same  also  was  done  by  Theophilus, . 
who  recited  this  law  according  to  the  manners  of  his  own 
time,  and  recites  the  law  of  Justinian  exactly  contrary  to 
Justinian's  sense  by  clapping  a  perfect  negative  to  his  direct 
affirmative.  But  Curtius,  the  Latin  interpreter  of  Theophilus, 
hath  set  it  right  again  according  to  the  true  intent  of  the 
civil  law.  But,  it  may  be,  I  do  not  well  to  trouble  the  ques- 
tion with  these  little  tilings,  when  the  great  lines  of  duty  are^ 
so  plain  and  legible:  and  concerning  this  wb  hiive  aiiiU' 

•  lib.  celebnmdit  C.  de  Nupfiii. 
VOL.  XII.  z 
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testimony  from  St.  Austin*;  who  having  observed  Uiat  in  his 
time  cousins-german  did  not  often  marry :  **  Experti  sumus 
(says  he)  in  conjugiis  consobrinorum  etiam  nostris  tempo- 

ribus quam  raro  per  mores  fiebat,  quod  fieri  per  leges 

licebat,  quia  id  nee  Divina  prohibuit,  et  nondum  prohibuerat 
lex  humana."  That  is,  ^  for  cousins-german  to  marry  was 
neither  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  God  nor  man :'  and  so  we 
have  a  testimony  beyond  exception  concerning  the  civil  law, 
and  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  the  church,  till  his  time. 
St.  Ambrose  and  Theodosius,  a  little  before  that  time,  had 
caused  some  restraint  and  made  the  matter  uneasy :  and  be- 
sides this ;  if  any  man  could  observe  concerning  any  one 
sort  of  persons  how  seldom  they  marry,  that  is,  how  few 
examples  any  one  man  can  observe  of  any  degree,  though 
never  so  distant,  this  will  appear  but  light,  as  the  dew  upon 
a  flower,  or  the  down  of  a  thistle.  It  is  lawful  for  a  father 
and  his  son  to  marry  a  widow  and  her  daughter;  and  for 
two  brothers  to  marry  two  sisters;  and  no  man  questions 
any  thing  of  it ;  but '^  quam  raro  hoc  per  mores  fiat;"  how 
many  examples  can  any  one  man  reckon?  Can  he  teU  so 
many  in  one  age  and  of  his  own  notice,  as  to  make  them  up 
a  multitude?  and  yet  this  would  be  but  a  weak  argument 
against  it ;  and  not  worth  a  further  consideration. 

That  which  is  to  be  inquired  next  into,  is  the  canon  law ; , 
and  that  indeed  does  forbid  it :  but  how,  and  to  what  pur- 
pose, and  with  what  obligation,  will  not  be  wholly  useless  to 
consider. 

1.  In  the  very  first  canons  of  the  church  (excepting  only 
that  one  framed  in  the  council  of  Jerusalem "),  which  are 
commonly  called  the  canons  of  the  apostles^   there  is  a . 
caution  against  incestuous  marriages,  but  the  instances  are . 
only,  '^  He  that  marries  two  sisters,  or  Jiis  brother's  widow 
or  daughter ;" —  the  penalty  is,  "  He  may  not  be  received 
into  holy  orders :"  but  for  the  matter  of  cousins-german,  it 
was  not  forbidden  until  St.  Austin's  time ;  and  thereabouts, 
it  was  true,  that  '*  Nondum  prohibuerat  lex  humana,  Divina 
nunquam ;"  *'  God's  law  had  never,  and  till  then  man's  law 
had  not,  forbidden  it;" — that  is,  it  was  then  in  all  senses- 
lawful :  and  in  the  synod  of  Paris,  almost  six  haadred  years 

'  Lib.  XV.  c.  16«  de  civit  Dei.  .  "  Acti,  xt. 
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after  Christ,  those  are  defined  to  be  unlawful  marriages^ 
"  quae  contra  prseceptum  Domini  contrahuntur,"  "  which  are 
against  the  divine  law;" — none  else;  amongst  which  the 
present  case  is  not  to  be  suspected :  and  in  the  old  canons 
of  the  church,  all  the  prohibited  instances  were  comprised  in 
these  verses,  which  was  their  authentic  table  : 

Nata,  soror,  neptis,  matertera,  fratris  et  uxor, 
Et  patris  conjnx,  mater,  privifiia,  ooverca, 
Uxorisqiie  soror,  privigni  Data,  narusqiie, 
Atque  soror  patris,  coujuogi  lege  vetantur '• 

But  in  some  assemblies  of  the  bishops,  about  this  time,  a 
little  before  or  a  little  after,  the  manners  of  the  nations  being 
spoiled  with  wars,  rudeness,  and  barbarism,  they  contracted 
incestuous  marriages :  and  it  was,  therefore,  thought  fit,  that, 
as  the  marriages  of  uncles  and  nieces  were  forbidden,  as  a 
hedge  to  keep  them  further  off  from  father  and  mother,  son 
or  daughter, — so  this  of  cousins-german  was  set  as  a  7fo^t/^a«^, 
or  an  *  outward  court,'  to  keep  them  from  marrying  brother 
and   sister.     And  therefore  Harmenopulus  says,  they  were 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Greeks.     And  it  was  amongst 
them  no  more  than  was  highly  needful,  for  a  reason,  which 
every  one  knows.     But  both  there,  and  in  the  Latin  church, 
when  the  prohibition  of  cousins'  marriage  is  joined  in  the 
same  decree   with   the    marrying  of  sisters,   the  cause  is 
rendered  too  suspicious.     And  yet  there  was  an  external 
cause,  that  had  influence  upon  these  sanctions  of  the  church. 
The  Goths  then  prevailed  by  the  sword, —  and  the  church,  to 
comply  with  the  conqueror,  was  forward  to  receive  this  law 
from  them :  for  the  Goths  had  it  before  the  Romans,  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  those  barbarous  people  were  the  great* 
precedents  and  introducers  of  the  prohibition. 

2.  These  laws  were  made  by  time  and  accidents,  and  were 
extended  or  contrticted  as  it  pleased  the  popes  of  Rome,  who 
(as  one  observes)  were,  for  a  long  time,  '*  iniquiores  et  invidi' 
in  miaritos,"  apt  and  easy  to  make  all  restraints  upon  mar-' 
riages.  If  it  were  seasonable  and  fit,  it  were  not  useless  to 
observe  many  instances  out  of  the  canon  law  to  this  purpose. 
But  I  forbear ;  that  which  I  now  observe,  is,  that  the  prohi- 
bition  amongst  them  began  with  cousins-german ;  then  it 

>  C.  I.  Ezth  de  Restit.  SpMsal. 
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went  to  the  third  and  fourth  degrees ;  then  to  seven ;  then 
to  four  again ;  sometime  to  six,  as  in  the  synod  at  Cabaillon ; 
sometimes  ''usque  dum  generatio  agnoscitur,  aut  memoria 
retinetur/' ''  as  loug  as  any  memory  of  kindred  remains ;" — 
and  that  will  be  very  far  in  Wales,  where  they  reckon  eight 
degrees  and  special  names  of  kindred  after  cousins-german, 
and  then  kin  for  ever:  and  truly  these  canonists)"  proceed 
as  reasonably  as  their  principles  would  admit.  For  if  cog- 
nation or  consanguinity  was  the  hinderance  of  marriage, 
wherever  they  could  reckon  that,  they  had  some  pretence  to 
forbid  marriage :  but  if  they  only  forbade  it  upon  the  accounts 
of  nature,  or  by  the  precedent  of  the  Divine  law  given  to 
Moses,  they  were  to  stop  there  where  nature  stopped,  or 
the  Divine  law«  But  that  they  would  not,  as  knowing  it  to 
be  an  easy  thing  to  make  laws  at  the  charge  of  other  men's 
trouble. 

3.  The  reasons  why  the  projectors  of  the  canon  law  did 
forbid  to  the  fourth  or  to  the  seventh  degree,  were  as  fit  a 
cover  for  this  dish  as  could  be  imagined.  They  that  were 
for  four,  gave  this  grave  reason  for  it :  '  There  are  four  hu- 
mours in  the  body  of  a  man,  to  which,  besides  the  four  degrees 
of  consanguinity  do  answer,  it  is  proportionable  to  nature  to 
forbid  the  marriage  of  cousins  to  the  fourth  degree.'  Nay 
more ;  '  there  are  four  elements  ;'  ergo,  to  which  it  may  be 
added,  that  there  are  upon  a  man's  hand  four  fingers  and  a 
thumb.  The  thumb  is  the  '  stirps '  or  common  parent ;  and 
to  the  end  of  the  four  fingers,  that  is  the  four  generations  of 
kindred,  we  ought  not  to  marry,  because  ''  the  life  of  man  is 
but  a  span  long."— There  are  also  four  quarters  of  the  world ; 
and  indeed  so  there  are  of  every  thing  in  it,  if  we  please, 
and  therefore  abstain  at  least  till  the  fourth  degree  be  past. 
Othera  who  are  graver  and  wiser  (particularly  Bonaventure), 
observe  cunningly,  that  'besides  the  four  humours  of  the 
body,  there  are  three  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  being  joined 
together,  make  seven,  and  they  point  out  to  us  that  men  are 
to  abstain  till  the  seventh  generation.'  These  reasons,  such 
as  they  are,  they  therefore  were  content  withal,  because  they 
had  no  better :  yet  upon  the  strength  of  these  they  were  bold, 
even  against  the  sense  of  almost  all  mankind,  to  forbid  these 
degrees  to  marry. 

y  Coiicil.  Tolct.  S.  e.  5.  Concil.  Worm. 
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4.  When  the  canonists  appointed  vhat  degrees  of  kindred 
they  would  have  restrained  from  mutual  marriage^  they  took 
their  precedent  and  measure  from  the  civil  law,  making  this 
their  standard,  that  so  long  as  by  the  civil  law  inheritances 
did  descend,  so  long  by  the  canon  law  it  should  not  be 
permitted  to  kindred  to  marry :  and  upon  this  account  they 
forbade  marriage  to  the  seventh  degree,  because  so  far  the 
laws  appointed  inheritances  to  descend.  Now  that  this  is 
a  weak  and  a  false  ground,  appears,  because  inheritances 
descend  even  to  the  tenth  degree  :  and  yet  suppose  it  other- 
wise, yet  the  popes  and  other  compilers  of  the  canons  over- 
shoot  their  mark  extremely :  because,  while  they,  forbidding 
marriages  to  the  seventh  degree,  pretended  to  follow  some 
proportions  and  usages  of  the  civil  law,  do  yet  reckon  the 
degrees  otherwise  than  the  civil  law  does,  and  consequently 
do  forbid  marriage  to  the  fifteenth  civil  degree  exclusively. 
For  whereas  by  the  canon  law  so  far  as  either  of  the  person^ 
is  distant  from  the  common  parent,  so  far  is  he  distant  froai 
the  other  in  the  equal  line;  so  that,  by  this  computation^ 
cousins-german  are  distant  in  the  second  degree,  and  nb 
more :  by  the  civil  law  there  are  accounted  so  many  degrees 
as  there  are  persons  besides  the  common  parent,  so  that,  in 
this  computation,  cousins-german  are  distant  in  the  fourth 
degree;  and  consequently,  the  seventh  canonical  degree  is 
the  fourteenth  civil  degree,  the  unequalness  and  unreason- 
ableness of  which,  all  lawyers  will  deride.  The  same  is,  in 
proportion,  to  be  said  of  their  later  reduction  of  the  canonical 
prohibition  to  the  fourth  degree  inclusively. 

6.  These  laws,  gathered  by  the  Roman  canonists,  are  not 
now,  nor  ever  were  they,  obligatory  but  by  the  consent  of 
the  people,  and  the  allowances  of  princes.  For  bishops,  in 
their  mere  spiritual  impresses,  have  no  proper  legislative 
power,  where  princes  are  Christian :  and,  if  the  prince  please, 
he  may  enlarge  or  restrain  their  power,  so  that  he  make  no 
intrenchment  on  the  Divine  law,  and  do  what  is  useful  and 
profitable.  '  Fao  legi  tuee  sepem,'  said  the  Jews ;  '  it  roake» 
the  law  firm  if  you  put  a  hedge  about  it ;'  and  where  viler 
people,  who  had  no  fear  of  God,  were  apt  to  marry  sisters 
or  aunts,  it  was  not  ill  to  prohibit  something  that  was  lawful^ 
lest  they  should  run  into  what  is  unlawful.  But  this  is 
matter  of  prudence  only,  and  ought  to  be  septiurated  from  the 
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qpestioQ  of  lawful  or  unlawful.  But  then  when  tlie  prince 
does  not  bind,  the  subjects  are  free.  *'  Honesta  et  justa 
esse  quae  regi  plaqent,  et  regno  utilia :"  **  Those  things  which 
.please  the  king  and  are  profitable  to  the  kingdom^  are  honest 
and  just."  It  was  truly  said,  but  ill  applied,  by  Antiochus 
Seleucus. 

6.  These  laws  are  neither  allowed  by  the  prince,  nor  by  the 
.c^cclesiastical  state  iji  England ;  and  because  they  were  useless 
and  burdensome,  they  were  laid  aside ;  for  they  were  but 
drains  for  money  and  levies  of  rents ;  for,  even  under  the 
pope,  the  way  was,  and  is  now,  open  enough  to  cousins- 
;german,  if  they  have  gold  enough  to  purchase  the  lead. 
And  so  it  was,  when  the  civil  law  was  tuned  to  the  air  of  the 
canon  law^  and  both  to  the  manners  of  the  Goths.  Cousins 
might  marry  with  a  dispensation  from  the  prince ;  a  form  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  Cassiodore  '.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
many  blessipgs  of  the  protestant  religion,  that  we  are  not 
tied  to  pay  money  for  leave  to  do  a  lawful  action ;  so  that  as 
the  Jews  were  wont  to  say, '  He  that  hath  married  a  wife 
that  is  too  near  of  kindred,  let  him  turn  proselyte,  and  then 
she  is  not  of  kin  to  him/  I  may  in  some  sense  use  in  the 
contest  between  our  laws  and  those  of  the  Roman  churches : 
f  he  that  hath^  or  desires  to  marry,  a  wife  of  his  kindred 
which  is  not  too  near  by  God's  law,  but  is  by  the  pope's  law, — 
let  him  become  a  protestant,  and  then  though  nothing  can 
be  allowed  to  him  which  God  hath  forbidden,  yet  that  leave 
which  God  hath  given  him,  man  shall  not  take  away.' 

7.  If  it  were  at  all  considerable  what  is  done  by  the  canon 
law,  there  is  a  new  device  brought  in  of  spiritual  kindred ; 
and  marriages  forbidden  to  be  between  such  as  answer  at 
the  font  for  the  same  child ;  that  is,  if  we  value  the  Roman 
canons,  all  mankind  are  in  perpetual  snare,  and  that  to  no 
purpose. 

8.  But  as  for  the  present  inquiry,  it  is  considerable  that 
the  canon  law  itself  does  not  pretend  it  to  be  against  the 
Divine  law,  but  does.it  wholly  upon  other  accounts,  as  I 
have  already  instanced;  and  this  appears  in  the  epistle  of 
Rabanus  to  cardinal  Humbert :  ^'  Quod  pontifices  usque  ad 
sextum  vel  septimum  gradum  conjugium  prohibent,  magis  ex 

■  Lib.  vii.  variatam. 
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coDsuetudine  humana  quam  ex  lege  Divina  eos  prsBcepisse 
credeDdum."  The  canons  did  not  intend  to  signify  it  to  be 
against  the  law  of  God  for  cousins  to  marry  in  the  degrees 
forbidden  by  the  canon  law. 

9.  Andy  after  all,  the  laws  of  England  do  expressly  allow 
it;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  tables  of  marriage  set  up  in 
churches  usually,  and  in  the  statute  of  32d  of  Henry  VIII. 
chap.  38.  And  it  is  observable,  that,  in  England,  they  were 
allowed  to  do  it  ever  since  they  were  Christians,  unless  they 
were  papists.  For  till  pope  Gregory's  time,  and  Austin 
the  monk  (though  Christianity  had  been  here  almost  five 
hundred  years  before),  it  was  used  by  the  Britons :  and 
pope  Gregory  did  not  think  it  fit,  that  Austin  should  put  a 
restraint  upon  them  (as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Councils 
collected  by  that  learned  and  good  man,  sir  Henry  Spelman); 
but  it  was  no  little  interest  and  power,  which  the  popes 
afterwards  procured  in  the  families  of  princes  and  other  great 
personages,  by  giving  leave  to  them  to  marry  their  near 
relatives ;  and  their  posterity,  for  their  own  sakes,  would^  in 
all  likelihood^  preserve  that  power,  to  which  (as  things  then 
went)  they  did  owe  their  legitimation. 

Although  I  have  passed  through  all  laws  that  can  oblige 
us,  in  this  present  inquiry, — yet  because  the  chief  disquisi- 
tion is  concerning  the  natural  law,  and  whether  or  no  any 
prohibition  can  from  thence  descend  upon  the  marriage  of 
cousins-german,  is  the  main  question ;  it  will  be  proper  here 
to  add  one  topic  more,  that  is,  the  prudence  or  reasonableness 
of  the  thing. 

Concerning  which  it  is  observable,  that  whosoever  shall 
go  about  to  assign  the  proper  reasons  why  certain  degrees 
are  forbidden  to  marry  by  the  law  of  God,  will,  by  ezpenence, 
find  it  to  be  too  hard  for  his  head:  and  Rabbi  M^nahen 
Racanatensis  observed,  "  Quod  ad  rationem  attinct  inter- 
dictorum  incesti,  magistri  traditionum  de  ea  nihil  certi  ac- 
ceperunt:"  **  The  masters  of  traditions  have  received  no 
certain  account  of  those  reasons,  for  which  God  forbade 
incestuous  mixtures."  Indeed,  if  we  could  find  out  the 
prime  and  proper  reasons,  then,  by  proportions  to  it,  we 
could  better  understand  how  far  the  prohibitions  ^were  to  be 
extended.     But  this  is  to  be  despaired  of.     But  yet  men 
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have  ventured  to  give  such  reasons  as  they  could, —  which 
how  far  they  are  appUcable  to  the  present  question,  shall  be 
considered. 

1.  That  kindred  ought  to  marry  is,  therefore,  decreed,  "  ne 
ttmulatio  fiat  in  eadem  domo,"  says  one.  The  same  degree  of 
kindred  will  be  apt  to  love  the  same  man,  and  so  emulation 
will  arise.  Well,  suppose  that :  but  if  it  does,  the  marrying 
one  of  them  will  determine  all  the  rest,  and  quiet  the  strife. 
But  because  this  proves  too  much,  it  proves  nothing  at  all* 
For  upon  the  same  account,  a  young  man  should  not  marry 
in  a  family,  where  there  are  many  daughters,  *^  ne  aemulatio 
fiat  in  eadem  domo,''  "  to  avoid  emulation  and  competition." 

.2.  Cousins  would  do  better  not  to  marry,  says  another  % 
''  ne  habeat  duas  necessitudines  una  persona,"  "  that  one 
person  may  not  be  a  double  relative ;"  for  so  names  will  b^ 
confounded,  and  the  same  person  shall  be  father  and  cousin 
to  his  own  child.  But  what  if  he  be  ?  and  what  if  a  king  be 
both  a  lord  over,  and  a  son  under,  his  own  mother?  What 
if  a  man  be  a  father  and  a  judge,  a  brother  in  law  and  a 
natural  brother,  as  when  two  brothers  marry  two  sisters? 
The  more  relations  and  necessitudes  there  are,  it  is  so  much 
the  better,  and  a  twofold  cord  is  not  easily  broken. 

3.  It  were  well  that  cousins  might  not  marry,  that  by 
their  kindred  they  might  be  defended  from  the  injury  of  their 
husbands,  in  case  they  should  need  it.  —  Well,  suppose  this 
too :  yet,  1 .  This  does  not  at  all  concern  the  man ;  for  he  will 
not  need  a  defence  by  his  kindred  against  his  wife.  2.  For 
the  woman,  unless  she  marries  all  her  kindred,  the  other  may 
be  a  defence  against  the  violence  of  one  whom  she  does 
marry;  and  wiU  be  more  likely  to  prevail  in  the  defence 
against  a  kinsman,  than  against  a  stranger.  3.  But  if  a 
woman  be  brought  to  that  pass,  her  cousin  shall  do  her  little 
advantage  against  her  husband;  for  such  defences  do  but 
exasperate  and  make  eternal  animosities :  but  the  laws  are 
the  best  defences.  4.  If  the  cousin  will  be  a  sure  defence 
against  the  husband's  injury;  then  if  the  cousin  be  married 
to  her,  he  will  be  sure  to  do  her  no  injury.  For  he  that  will 
do  evil  himself,  is  but  an  ill  security  to  be  engaged  against 
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another ;  and  ht  that  will  prevaricate  in  the  duty  of  a  hus- 
band, will  hardly  secure  the  peace  of  the  woman  by  the  duty 
of  a  kinsman. 

4.  St.  Austin's  scruple  is  this :  "  Inest  nescio  quomodo 
humanse  verecundisB  quiddam  naturale  ac  laudabile,  ut  cui 
debet  causa  propinquitatis  verecundum  honorem  ab  ea  con- 
^ineat  quamvis  generatricem  tamen  libidinem :"  ''  There  is, 
in  the  modesty  of  mankind,  something  that  is  natural  and 
laudable ;  by  which  they  abstain  from  congression  with 
them,  to  whom  they  owe  the  honour  of  reverence  and  modest 
bashfulness."  This,  indeed,  is  a  good  account,  where  the 
modesty  of  nature  does  really  make  restraints  and  owes 
duty  and  reverence :  and,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  most  proper 
and  natural  reasons  against  the  marriage  of  parents  and 
children,  and  is,  by  the  allowance  of  some  proportions,  ex- 
tended to  brother  and  sister :  but  if  it  be  sent  out  one  step 
further,  you  can  never  stop  it  more,  but  it  shall  go  as  far  as 
any  man  please  to  fancy :  therefore  let  it  stop,  where  God 
and  nature  hath  fixed  its  first  bounds ;  and  let  not  the  pr^ 
tence  of  a  natural  reason  or  instinct,  carry  us  whither  nature 
never  did  intend ;  for  it  is  certain  she  gave  larger  commis- 
sions, however  the  fears,  or  the  scruples,  or  the  interest  of 
some  men  have  made  them  to  speak  otherwise:  and  I  re- 
member, concerning  Cicero,  who  sometimes  speaks  against 
the  marriage  of  cousins,  that  it  is  but  too  reasonable  to 
suppose  he  did  it  to  remove  suspicion  from  himself;  it  having 
been  objected  against  him,  by  Q.  Fusius  Calenus,  in  Dio  \ 
that  he  was  too  kind  and  amorous  to  his  own  daughter: 
**  Filia  matris  pellex  tibi  jucundior  atque  obsequentior  quam 
parenti  par  est ;"  so  unequal,  so  uncertain  a  way  it  is  to  trust 
the  sayings  of  a  man,  when  so  frequently  the  man's  opinioa 
is  not  caused  by  his  reason,  but  by  a  secret  interest. 

5.  Pope  Gregory,  in  his  epistle  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  tries  another  way :  *'  Experimento  didicimus  ex 
tali  conjugio  sobolem  non  posse  succrescere  i^'  *'  If  cousLtUk 
german  marry,  they  will  have  no  children."  But  the  good 
man  did  not  remember,  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews 
came  from  the  marriage  of  the  two  cousins-german  of  Jacobs 
Rachael,  and  Leah :  and  although,  by  this  discourse,  it  seems 

k  Lib.  xlvi. 
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it  was  a  usual  practice  to  do  it ;  for  from  the  practice  only, 
be  could  pretend  to  an  observation  of  this  event ;  yet  as  to 
the  event  of  the  thing  itself,  it  is  a  very  great  experience 
which  the  world  hath,  by  which  his  observation  is  confuted. 

6.  But  the  best  reason  given  against  the  convenience  of 
it,  for  none  pretends  higher,  is,  that  it  were  better  if  cousins- 
german  should  not  intermarry  **  propter  multiplicandaft 
affinitates,"  as  St.  Austin  expresses  it,  "  ut  conjugiis  augeant 
necessitudines,"  '*  that  so  they  might  scatter  friendships  and 
relations  in  more  families  for  the  dissemination  and  extension 
of  charity." — For  cousins  being  already  united  and  loving, 
it  were  well  by  marriage  to  endear  others  which  are  not  so 
loving,  not  so  united.  Of  this  every  one  makes  use  that  is 
pleased  to  dissuade  these  marriages.  But  to  this  I  answer, 
-1.  That  suppose  this  were  well,  and  without  objection  as  to 
the  material  part,  yet  this  does  no  ways  prove  it  unlawful, 
and  indeed  is  not,  by  the  contrivers  of  it,  intended  it  should  : 
as  appears  in  Philo  and  Plutarch,  from  whom  St.  Chry- 
«ostom  and  St.  Austin  did  borrow  it.  2.  There  may  be  one 
inconvenience  in  it,  and  yet  many  conveniences  and  ad- 
vantages, which  may  outweigh  that  one ;  and  that  there  are 
so,  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  3.  This  very  reason,  when 
Philo,  the  Jew,  had  urged  in  general,  for  the  scattering 
friendships,  and  not  limiting  alliances  to  one  family,  he  adds, 
f'  Quod  respiciens  Moyses  alias  etiam  multas  propinquorum 
nuptias  vetuit :"  meaning,  that  this  argument  is  sufficiently 
provided  for  by  the  restraints  that  Moses  made, — and  if  we 
marry  out  of  those  limits,  the  friendship  is  enough  scattered. 
For  beyond  brother  and  sister,  uncles  and  nieces,  the  relation 
is  far  enough  off  to  be  receptive  of,  and  to  need  the  renova- 
tion or  the  arrests  of  friendship. 

7.  It  were  well  if  cousins-german  did  not  marry,  lest,  by 
reason  of  their  usual  familiarity,  converse  and  natural  kind- 
ness, fornications  should  be  secretly  procured ;  it  being  too 
ready  for  natural  love  to  degenerate  into  lust.— I  answer, 
that  therefore  let  them  marry  as  the  remedy.  For  it  were  a 
hard  thing  that  cousins,  who  do  converse  and  are  apt  to 
love,  should,  by  men,  be  forbidden  to  marry,  when  by  God 
they  are  not.  For  this  aptness  to  love  being  left  upon  them, 
together  with  their  frequent  conversation,  is  a  snare ;  which 
because  God  knew,  he  permitted  them  to  their  remedy ;  and 
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if  men  do  not,  they  will  find  that  their  prohibition  of  mar- 
riage will  not  be  sufficient  security  agfdnst  fornication.  For 
brothers  and  sisters,  where  the  danger  is  still  greater,  God 
hath  put  a  bar  of  positive  law,  and  nature  hath  put  the  bar  of 
a  natural  reason  and  congruity,  and  the  laws  of  all  mankind 
have  put  a  bar  of  public  honesty  and  penalties,  and  all  these 
are  sufficient  to  secure  them  against  the  temptation ;  and  this 
was  observed  by  a  wise  man^  long  since  in  this  very  in* 
stance  :  ountKa  obx  ^f a  aJiiB>jpoi  aiexprig^  oA^o^  3e  rairn^  ouis  Trarnf 
.^uycxTfog,  ahho^  is  rairrig'  "  The  father  is  not  in  love  with  the 
daughter;  nor  a  brother  with  his  sister:"  the  reason  is,  jmu 
yof  ^6€og  Mcu  v6fju>i  tuavog  i^orra  HuxiuVy  "  fear  and  the  laws  are 
•restraint  enough  for  this  love :"  but  because  to  cousins  this 
bar  is  not  set,  the  greater  propensity  they  have  to  love,  the 
.more  need  there  is  they  should  be  permitted  to  marry.  And 
this  very  thing  was  observed  by  Rabanus,  in  his  epistle  to 
Humbert.  ''  Hujusmodi  prohibitiones  adulterii  occasionem 
praibere ;"  "  such  laws  of  restraint  are  occasions  of  adultery ;" 
and,  therefore,  he  infers  from  thence,  "  Bonum  esse  ut, 
prsetermissis  iUis  prohibitionibus,  legis  divinoe  servetur  con- 
stitutio." —  It  were  good,  if  standing  in  the  measures  of  the 
divine  law,  we  should  lay  a  snare  for  no  man's  foot  by 
putting  fetters  upon  his  liberty,  without  just  cause,  but  not 
without  great  danger. 

I  know  of  no  more  reasons  pretended  against  this  affair ; 
I  think  these  are  all ;  and,  I  am  sure,  they  are  the  most  con^ 
siderable.  But  then  on  the  other  side,  although  it  were  hard 
to  require  any  more  reason  for  the  marriage  of  cousins- 
german,  than  we  do  for  any  other  marriage,  that  is,  that 
we  love  the  person,  that  she  be  virtuous  and  fitted  for 
our  condition,  yet  I  say  '  ex  abundanti,'  that  there  are 
conveniences  and  advantages  which  are  not  contemptible, 
nor  yet  are  so  readily  to  be  found  in  the  marriage  of  other 
persons. 

1.  There  is  the  advantage  of  a  great  and  most  perfect 
parity  of  condition,  that  is  regularly,  to  be  expected.  There 
is  no  upbraiding  of  kindred,  greatness  or  weakness  of  fortune 
occasioned  by  the  difference  of  elder  or  younger  brothers^ 

c  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  lib.  v.  e.  1.  icc.  10.  Schneider,  p.  514. 
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(for  this  being  in  all  families,  is  not  a  reproach  to  any); 
and   here    is    the  greatest   probability  of  a   similitude   of 
passions,  humours,  and  affections;  and  they  that  have  ex- 
perience in  economical  affairs,  know  that  these  things  are 
not  contemptible. 

2.  It  is  observable,  that,  when  God  intended  to  bless  a 
family  and  a  nation,  there  he  permitted,  and^  in  some  cases^ 
commanded,  the  marriage  of  cousins-german,  as  in  the 
families  of  Israel.  And  although  it  was  lawful  for  one  tribe 
to  marry  into  another,  as  appears  in  David,  who  married 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  and  the 
Benjamitish  families  were  restored  by  the  intermarriages  of 
the  other  tribes,  after  that  sad  war  about  the  Levite's  con- 
cubine ;  and  Hillel,  the  Pharisee,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
by  his  father,  and  of  Judah  by  his  mother;— > yet  this  was 
done  so  seldom,  that  it  was  almost  thought  not  lawful ;  but 
the  most  general  practice  was  to  marry  in  their  own  nearer 
kindred,  in  their  own  tribe. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  f.r/xAD^oi,  or  '  heiresses,'  it  was  com- 
manded, both  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Attic  laws,  that 
cousins-german  should  marry,  lest  the  inheritance  should  go 
from  the  family,  of  which  I  have  already  given  an  account ; 
but  now  I  only  observe  the  reasonableness  and  advantage. 
St.  Austin's  ''  largius  sparge  amicitias"  is  nothing;  for  when 
any  considerable  advantage  is  to  be  done,  certainly  our  own 
are  to  be  preferred  before  strangers.  And  the  same  also  is 
true  in  proportion,  when  any  one  of  the  family  is^  passion- 
ately and  to  pious  purposes,  in  love  with  his  cousin. 

4.  In  the  case  of  an  aunt's  daughter  to  be  married  to  her 
cousin  by  her  mother's  brother,  there  is  this  advantage  to  be 
gotten  to  the  female  side ;  she  preserves  her  father's  name  in 
her  own  issue,  which  she  had  lost  in  her  own  person  and 
marriage. 

5.  In  the  accidents  of  household  conversation,  and  in  the 
satieties  of  a  husband's  love,  the  stock  of  kindred  comes  in  by 
way  of  auxiliary  forces,  to  establish  a  declining  or  tempted 
love :  and  they  understood  this  well,  who  made  it  an  objec- 
tion against  the  marriage  of  kindred,  lest  the  love,  being  upon 
two  accounts,  should  be  too  violent, — as  Aristotle,  in  the 
second  book  of  his  Politics,  seems  to  intimate.     But  I 
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suppose  that  they  who  are  concerned  in  such  marriages, 
will  not  fear  the  objection ;  but  they  have  reason  to  value 
the  advantage. 

pietas  geminato  crescit  amore<*. 


While  the  marital  love  is  supported  with  the  cognation. 

6.  St.  Austin's"^  argument  is  to  me  highly  consider- 
able :  "  Fuit  antiquis  patribus  religiossB  curse,  ne  ipsa  pro- 
pinquitas  se  paulatim  propaginum  ordinihus  dirimens  longius 
abiret,  et  propinquitas  esse  desisteret,  earn  nondum  longe 
positam  rursus  matrimonii  vinculo  coUigare,  et  quodammodo 
renovare  fugientem:" — "  The  deamess  of  kindred  will  quickly 
wear  out,  and  cousins  will  too  soon  grow  strangers,  there- 
fore the  patriarchs  had  a  religious  care  to  recall  the  propin- 
quity which  was  dividing  and  separating  too  fast ;  and  as  it 
were,  to  bind  it  by  the  ties  of  marriage,  and  recall  it  when  it 
was  flying  away.*'  And.  indeed  there  is  no  greater  stability 
to  a  family,  no  greater  band  to  conjugal  affections  than  the 
marriage  of  cousins. 

I  should  now  speak  no  more  to  this  question,  but  that  I 
have  often  met  with  a  trifling  objection,  concerning  which  I 
could  never  find  any  reasonable  pretence,  or  ground  of  pro- 
bability to  warrant  it :  *  Second  cousins  may  not  marry,  but 
are  expressly  forbidden ;  therefore,  much  rather  first  cousins, 
though  they  be  not  named.' — To  this  I  answer,  that  I  never 
knew  the  marriage  of  second  cousins  forbidden,  but  by  them 
who  at  the  same  time  forbade  the  marriage  of  the  first ;  and 
indeed  I  have  searched  and  cannot  fix  my  eye  upon  any 
thing,  that  I  can  imagine  to  be  the  ground  of  the  fancy : 
therefore,  I  can  say  no  more  to  it ;  but  that  the  law  of  God 
does  not  forbid  either,  nor  the  laws  of  our  church  or  state, 
nor  the  laws  of  nature  or  nations,  or  right  reason,  but  these 
marriages  have  advantages  in  all  these.  And  we  find  that 
Isaac  married  his  second  cousin,  and  that  was  more  for  it 
than  ever  could  be  said  against  it.  Abraham  was  careful, 
and  Rebeccah  was  careful  that  their  children,  respectively, 
should  marry  within  their  own  kindred :  for  it  was  so  de- 
signed, because  those  families  were  to  be  greatly  and  specially 


<*  Ovid.  M.  X.  35.S.  Gierig.  vol.  ii.  p.  lOO. 
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blessed ;  and  they  called  one  another  into  the  participation 
of  it.  I  conclude  this  question  with  as  much  warranty  to  the 
marriage  of  cousins-german,  as  can  derive  from  the  premises ; 
they  may  without  scruple  own  it,  and  say, 

Viderit  amplexni  aliqnis,  landtbimnr  ambo. 

I  know  no  other  pretences  of  any  instance  obliging 
Christians,  derived  only  from  the  judicial  law.  These  two 
do  not  oblige;  and,  therefore,  the  rule  is  true  in  its  direct 
affirmation. 


RULE  IV. 

The  Ten  Commandments  of  Moses ^  commonly  called  the  Moral 
Law,  is  not  a  perfect  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Nature. 

The  Jews  in  their  Cabala  say,  that  the  law  of  God  was  made 
before  the  creation  of  the  world  two  thousand  years,  and 
written  in  black  burnt  letters  on  the  backside  of  a  bright 
shining  fire ;  according  to  that  of  David,  ''  Thy  word  is  a 
lantern  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path." — Their 
meaning  is  (for  under  fantastic  expressions  they  sometimes 
intended  to  represent  a  material  truth),  that  the  decalogue, 
or  their  system  of  moral  precepts,  was  nothing  but  an  express 
of  the  tables  of  the  law  of  nature ;  long  before  Moses'  time 
given  and  practised  by  their  fathers.  But  this  was  not  a 
perfect  system;  it  was  the  best  that  ever  was  since  Adam 
broke  the  tables  of  the  natural  law,  and  let  sin  and  weak 
principles  into  the  world ;  and  it  was  sufficient  in  the  present 
constitution  of  the  world ;  but  even  this  also  was  but  like  *'  a 
peedagogue  to  bring  us  to  Christ."  In  the  schools  of  Moses 
they  practised  the  first  rudiments  of  perfection;  but  Christ 
was  the  last,  and  therefore  the  most  perfect,  lawgiver ;  and  * 
they  that  did  commence  under  Moses,  the  servant  of  God, 
were  to  proceed  under  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God :  and,  * 
therefore,  the  apostle*  calls  Christ  rb^  roS  ¥6fAoui  and  if  we 
vnll  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  our  lawgiver,  and  the  Gospel 

*  Rom.  viL  14. 
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to  be  his  law,  called  ia  the  New  Testament,  ''  the  law  of 
liberty,"  "  a  royal  law ;"  then  we  must  expect  that  our  duty 
shall  be  further  extended  than  to  a  conformity  in  our  lives  to 
the  ten  words  of  Moses. 

I  do  not  here  intend  to  dispute,  whether  Christ  hath 
given  us  laws,  of  which,  neither  before  Moses  nor  since, 
there  are  any  footsteps  in  the  Old  Testament ;  for  I  think 
there  are  none  such,  but  in  the  letter  or  in  the  analogy  they 
were  taught  and  recommended  before :  but  this  I  say ;  that 
some  excellencies  and  perfections  of  morality  were  by  Christ 
superadded  in  the  very  instances  of  the  decalogue;  these 
also  were  bound  upon  us  with  greater  severity,  are  endeared 
to  us  by  special  promises;  and  we,  by  proper  aids,  are  enabled 
to  their  performance;  and  the  old  commandments  are  expli- 
cated by  new  commentaries,  and  are  made  to  be  laws  in  new 
instances  to  which  by  Moses  they  are  not  obliged ;  and  some 
of  those  excellent  sayings  which  are  respersed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  which  are  the  dawnings  of  the  evangeUcal 
light,  are  now  part  of  that  body  of  light  which  derives  from 
the  Sun  of  righteousness :  insomuch  that  a  commandment  * 
which  was  given  of  old,  was  given  again  in  new  manner, 
and  to  new  purposes,  and  in  more  eminent  degrees;  and, 
therefore,  is  also  called  a  new  commandment.  Thus  the 
conversation  evangelical*'  is  called  '  an  old  commandment' 
and  '  a  new  one.'  So  that  in  the  whole  this  will  amount  ^ 
to.  the  same  thing,  as  if  they  were  new  commandments.  I 
will  not,  therefore,  trouble  this  article  with  those  artificial 
nothings;  or  endeavour  to  force  any  man  to  say  Christ 
hath  given  us  new  commandments;  but  this  I  suppose  to 
be  very  evident;  that  we  are  by  Jesus  Christ  obliged  to 
do  many  things,  to  which  the  law  of  Moses  did  not  oblige 
the  sons  of  Israel :  but  whether  this  was  by  a  new  impo- 
sition, or  a  new  explication  of  the  old,  it  matters  not,  save 
that  some  men  will  be  humoured  in  their  own  manner  of 
speaking. 

I  give  an  instance;  the  Christians  are  obliged  to  love 
their  brethren,  and  their  neighbours;  the  Jews  were  so  too; 
but  Christ  commanded  us  to  love  those,  whom  the  Jews 
did  not  call  brethren  or  neighbours ;  even  all  that  have  the 

^  1  John,  ii.  7,  8. 
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same  nature;  even  all  that  are  in  calamity.  For  to  the 
question  asked  by  the  Pharisees,  '  and  who  is  our  neigh- 
bour/—  Christ  answered  by  the  parable  of  him  that  fell 
among  the  thieves:  he  that  is  in  need,  is  our  neighbour. — 
The  Jews  understood  this  to  mean  nothing  but  one  of  the 
same  nation  or  religion;  the  rest  they  hated.  Here  then  ia 
a  new  duty;  to  which  the  Jews,  in  the  same  latitude  and 
in  the  same  expressions,  were  not  bound  by  the  decalogue; 
and  this  is  as  much  as  a  new  commandment:  for  it  is  new 
to  me,  if  it  imposes  a  new  duty.  So  if  God  forbids  in- 
cest, and  by  it  only  means  the  conjunction  of  parents  and 
children, — if  afterwards  he  commands  us  to  abstain  from 
brother  and  sister,  uncles  and  aunts;  this  is  a  new  law 
under  the  old  words.  The  Jews^  might  hate  their  ene- 
mies; but  Christians  have  none,  that  is,  they  have  none 
whom  they  are  to  repute  such  by  a  legal  account.  The 
seven  nations  in  Palestine  were,  legally  and  properly,  to  be 
accounted  enemies ;  but  to  Christians  all  are  to  be  esteemed 
as  brethren  in  some  account  or  other ;  ouhU  sx^foi  t£  (nrouialvi, 
**  To  a  good  man  no  man  is  enemy"* :"  so  that  by  alteration 
of  the  subject  matter,  the  old  law  is  become  new,  that  is,  we 
have  a  new  law.  '^  Lex  vetus  amorem  docet  in  proximos, 
nova  in  extraneos*;"  '^  The  old  law  teaches  love  to  neigh- 
bours, the  new  to  strangers :"  that  is,  to  such  whom  the  Jews 
called  so ;  but  yet  the  Christians  are  to  treat  as  neighbours. 
For  that  is  a  duty  to  us,  which  was  not  so  to  them ;  and  we 
may  perish  for  omitting  that,  to  which  they  were  not  obliged 
so  much  as  under  the  pain  of  a  legal  impurity. 

But  not  only  in  the  object  of  our  duty,  but  in  the  ex- 
pression and  signification  of  action,  Christ  is  a  new  lawgiver. 
They  and  we  are  bound  to  love  our  brethren;. but  the  pre- 
cept of  love  did  not  bind  them  to  what  we  are  bound:  we 
must  die ^  for  our  brethren;  and  of  this  we  have  an  express 
commandment,  which,  it  is  certain,  they  had  not ;  and  no  sign 
of  it  in  their  moral  law.  And  it  is  not  the  same  words,  but 
the  same  intention  of  duty  that  makes  the  same  law.  The 
Jews  were  bound  to  love  their  wives;  but  an  easiness  of 
divorce  did  consist  with  that  duty  exacted  by  that  law,  but 

<  Levit.  xix.  18.      '  Hieroclei,  Needham,  page  56,  line  11.  a  lora.  pag. 
f  Tertttll.  '  1  JohD,  iii.  16.    John,  xt«  If,  13. 
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it  will  not  do  so  in  burs.  Now  as^  iii  indral  actions,  aldegree 
alters  the  kind, — so  it  is  in  laws;  for  every  new  degttee  of 
duty  that  is  required,  supposes  a  hew  authority  or  a  new 
sanction  to  infer  it ;  for  the  same  law  does  not  in  one  agl 
directly  permit  an  action,  and  in  another  forbid  it ;  it  does  hot 
reward  in  that  person,  which  in  another,  it  will  condemn. 

But  I  add  other  instances.  If  repentance  be  a  prebept, 
and  hot  only  a  privilege;  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  Gospisli 
there  is  a  precept  which  was  not  permitted,  much  less  en- 
joined; for  this  obedience  supposes  Christ  to  be  our  Re^ 
deemer  in  nature,  before  he  is  our  lawgiver;  and,  therefore^ 
that  it  could  be  no  part  of  their  moral  law.  But  repentance 
is  hot,  properly  and  primarily,  a  law  of  nature ;  for  though 
it  was  the  first  action  of  religion  that,  we  find,  was  done  in  th^ 
world; — yet  it  is  such  a  one,  as  supposes  nature  lapsed; 
and  therefore  at  the  most  can  be  but  adopted  ihto  the  law  of 
nature :  but  yet  because  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  law 
of  nature,  as  restitution  is  a  part  of  ndtural  justice,  thii 
instance  is  not,  altogether,  an  improper  illustration  of  thid 
rule. 

But  there  are  also  many  things,  for  which  provisions  are 
made  in  the  law  of  nature ;  for  which  there  is  no  caution  iii 
the  decalogue.  I  instance  in  the  matter  of  incest ;  and  if 
any  man  will  reduce  it  to  the  fifth  commahdment,  it  is  cer- 
tain he  must  then  suppose,  only  the  mixture  of  parents  and 
children  to  be,  and  that  of  brother  and  sister  hot  to  be^ 
incestuous ;  for  these  caniiot  come  under  the  title  of  father 
and  mother ;  and  if  it  be  referred  to  the  sevehth  command- 
ment,  it  will  be  as  improper  as  to  suppose  jeering  to  be  fok*;^ 
bidden  in  the  sixth.  I  cbuld  add,  that  therie  being  but  two 
affinhative  precepts  in  the  decalogue,  there  is  ho  cautioii 
a^ihst  sins  of  omission  in  any  other  instances. 

I  will  not  instance  in  those  precepts  which  relate  to  oiit 
blessed  Lord  himself,  and  are  superinduced  by  Christiahfty 
upon  the  law  of  nature ;  such  as  are  "  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, — 
hope  of  eteriaal  life,; — fraternal  correption,— 7  avoiding  scan- 
dal,— custody  of  the  tongue  in  many  instances, — the  sacra- 
ments,— to  stapd  fast  in  Christian  liberty, — searching  the 
Scriptures, —  humility, — mortification, — bearing  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  weak," — and  many  more;  all  which  proclaim 
Christ  to  be  our  lawgiver;  btft  do  not  properly  denote  the 
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imperfection  of  the  decalogue,  as  it  is  the  system  of  tlie  laws 
of  nature. 

But  I  add  from  this  very  stock  of  nature  many  others. 
For  though  by  the  decalogue  we  are  forbidden  to  do  evil, 
yet  we  are  not  commanded  to  do  good:  and  that  is  a 
material  consideration ;  and  cannot  by  way  of  reduction  be 
brought  hither :   because  they  are  wholly  different  things, 
and  are  the  effects  of  several  reasons,  and  to  be  encouraged 
by  distinct  promises  or  immunities  respectively,  and  are  not 
consequent  to  each  other.     For  the  sons  of  Israel  and  all 
the  world  are  bound  to  do  evil  to  no  man,  but  are  not  bound 
to  do  good  to  every  man :  the  first  is  possible,  the  second 
is  not :  and  the  Jews  never  understood,  that  they  were  bound 
to  give  alms  by  the  sixth  commandment:  and,  in  nature, 
the  obligation  to  do  good  is  upon  a  positive  account;  as  the 
obligation  itself  is.     Of  the  same  nature  is  gratitude, — rea- 
diness to  help  a  man  in  need, — to  keep  a  secret  intrusted 
to  us, — to  perform  promises:  —  all  of  which  are  of  greater 
concernment  to  mankind  than  to  be  intrusted  only  to  ana- 
logies, uncertain  inferences,  and  secret  corollaries ;  and  yet 
for  these  there  is  no  provision  made  in  the  ten  command- 
ments. 

Neither  can  this  measure  of  the  decalogue  be  reproved 
by  saying,  that '  all  these  laws  of  nature,  and  all  the  laws  of 
Christ  may  be  reduced  to  the  decalogue.*  I  know  it  is 
said  so  very  commonly,  and  the  casuists  do  commonly  use 
that  method,  that  the  explication  of  the  decalogue  be  the 
sum  of  all  their  moral  theology ;  but  how  insufficiently,  the 
foregoing  instances  do  sufficiently  demonstrate ;  and  there- 
fore, how  inartificially,  will  also  appear  in  the  violence  and 
convulsions,  that  must  needs  be  used  to  draw  all  these  dis- 
sonances into  one  centre.  1  remember  that  TertuUian'  (I 
suppose  to  try  his  wit)  finds  all  the  decalogue  in  the  com- 
mandment, which  God  gave  to  Adam  to  abstain  from  the 
forbidden  fruit :  **  In  hac  enim  lege,  Adae  data,  omnia  praecepta 
condita  recognoscimus,  quae  postea  puUulaverunt  data  per 
Moysen." — And  just  so  may  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
Christ  be  found  in  the  decalogue,  as  the  decalogue  can  be 
found  in  the  precept  given  to  Adam:  but^en  also  they 
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might  be  roitnd  in  the  first  commandment  of  the  decalogue ; 
and  then  what  need  had  there  been  often?  It  is,  therefore, 
more  than  probable,  that  this  was  intended  as  a  digest  of  all 
those  moral  laws,  in  which  God  would  expect  and  exact 
their  obedience;  leaving  the  perfection  and  consummation 
of  all  unto  the  time  of  the  Gospel :  God  intending  by  several 
portions  of  the  eternal  or  natural  law  to  bring  the  world  to 
that  perfection  from  whence  mankind  by  sin  did  fall ;  and 
by  Christ  to  enlarge  this  natural  law  to  a  similitude  and 
conformity  to  God  himself,  as  far  as  our  infirmities  can  bear. 
It  was  very  well  said  of  Tertullian^, "  Intelligimus  Dei  legem 
etiam  ante  Moysen ;  nee  in  Oreb  tantum,  aut  in  Sina  et  in 
Eremo  primum,  sed  antiquiorem,  primum  in  Paradiso,  post 
patriarchis,  atque  ita  ex  Judeeis  certis  temporibus  reformatamc 
ut  non  jam  ad  Moysis  legem  ita  attendamus,  quasi  ad  prin* 
cipalem  legem,  sed  ad  subsequentem  quam  certo  tempore 
Deus  et  gentibus  exhibuit,  et  repromissam  per  prophetas  in 
melias  reformavit :"  *'  The  law  of  God  was  before  Moses, 
neither  given  in  Horeb  nor  in  Sinai,  in  the  wilderness,  nor 
in  the  land,  but  first  given  in  paradise;  afterwards  to  the 
patriarchs,  and  then  being  reformed  it  was  given  to  the 
Jews :  so  that  we  are  not  to  look  after  Moses'  law  as  the 
principal,  but  to  the  law  that  comes  after  the  law  of  Moses, 
which  being  promised  by  the  prophets,  God,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  gave  unto  the  Gentiles  in  the  times  of  reformation.'* 
The  effects  of  this  rule  in  order  to  conscience  are  these: 

1.  That  we  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  our  lord  and  master, 
our  lawgiver  and  our  teacher. 

2.  That  we  understand  the  ten  commandments  according 
to  his  commentary. 

3.  That  the  customs,  explications,  glosses,  and  usages  of 
the  Jews  may  not  be  the  limit  of  our  practice. 

4.  That  we  expect  not  justification  by  our  conformity  to 
the  decalogue. 

5.  That  we  endeavour  to  go  on  to  perfection ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  which  Moses,  but  which  Christ 
showed  on  the  Mount. 

6.  That  we/lo  not  reckon  any  system  of  the  natural  law^ 
but  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

.  ^  Lib.  adv.  Jad. 
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7.  Tliat  W9  do  Bot  e$teeai  it  ^offioieot  for  us  to  live  acr 
Qoiding  to  nature  (as  the  expression  is  oommooly  used),  but 
that  wt  lire  accordiiig  to  grace*  that  is,  the  measures  of 
jrefoimed  nature.  FW  in  this  aaase  these  words  of  Justin 
Mwhyt  are  true  aad  ustfu),  t^  Mona  f^iv  AoSv  clfihrti  vnTtiaroh 
aiw9f  irrif^ ''  To  li?e  aocordia^g  to  nature  is  the  ocoameat  or 
praise  of  one,  thai  is  yet  an  unbeUever :"  meaniug  that  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  must  do  more.  Foe  according  as  th^ 
world  grows  in  age,  so  also  it  is  iastructed  in  wise  notices; 
aod  it  must  pass  op  to  glory  by  all  the  measures  and  pro- 
greastoDS  of  grace;  and  all  that  law  by  which  we  live  ia  a^ 
the  periods  of  the  worlds  is  nothing  else  but  the  several 
degrees  and  promotions  of  the  law  of  nature.  For  children 
are  governed  by  one  measure  and  young  men  by  another, 
and  old  men  stUl  by  a  more  perfect ;  and  yet  the  whole  is 
nothing  else  but  right  reason  drawn  i&to  laws,  and  tha( 
which  fits  our  nature  bound  upon  us  by  the  decree  of  God: 
some  laws  fit  our  natures,  as  they  are  common  to  us  and 
beas^ta:  some  fit  us  as  we  are  next  to  angels;  and  some  fi^ 
us  as  we  are  designed  to  immortality,  and  the  fruition  of 
Qod;  and  the  laws  of  nature  do  grow  ai^  ous  natures  do. 
And  as  we  see  it  is  in  matters  of  speculation,  those  principles 
outer  into  us,  or  are  drawn  from  their  hidden  places,  in  our 
age^  of  which  we  had  no  sign  ia  our  youth  v  and  when  we 
are  ohiUren,  we  admire  at  those  things,  and  call  those  disr 
courses  deep  and:  excellent,  which,  when  we  ave  grown  up, 
we  aie  ashamed  of  as  being  ignorant  and  pitiful  ;*-so  it  is  in 
our  manners,  and  so  it  is  in  our  practical  notices ;.  they  all 
gVQW>  ttU  they  arrive  at  their  state  and  period.:  but;  because 
the  eternal  laws  of  God, — that  is,  those  lawtS  wbi^  are  not 
fitted  to  times,  and  pevsonst.and  relations,  but:  to  the  nature 
of  man,  that  is,  to  all  maAkind,*-^ intend  tD  bring,  us  to  God 
and  to  all  thai  perfection  of  whioh  we  are  capable ;  therefore 
it  is  that  they  also  must  increase  according  to  the  growth  of 
nature:  when  therefore  the  nature  ofrinan  waa  rude  and  in 
its  infcnny^  God  drew  out. of  the  etenukl  fouoUiq.but  a-  few 
of  these  natural  laws :  but  he  still  superadded  more  as  the 
wodd  did  need^  them;  cMad  at  the  last,  by  ,lMa-Son,  whq,  by 

his  incarnation,  hath  adorned  our  n^ureji^tbla  robe,  of  gioiyv 
hath  drawn  out  all  those,  by  which  we  are  to  converse  with 
God  and  men  in  the  best.ond  greataftt  intercourses :  that  he 
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might  enable  olir  nature  to  diiipoBitioiM  proper  mnd  iiii« 
mediate  to  a  state  of  glory.  Not  but  they  all  were  ffMh^ 
tially  in  the  bowels  of  the  great  oommahdments ;  but  that 
God  did  aot,  by  any  prophets  or  lawgivers,  draw  tbenk  all 
forth,  till  the  great  day  of  reformation^  at  the  revelation  of 
the  Son  of  Ood.  But  in  this  the  sentence  of  Irehseus^  is  wise 
tuid  full ;  *'  Conemamata  yitee  preecepta  in  dtroque  testa* 
mento  cum  siRteadem^euademostenderuDtDeam^qui  particn* 
iaria  quidem  preecepta  apta  utrisque  prseceptisy  sed  enninentiora 
et  summa,  sine  quibufei  salvari  non  potest,  in  utroque  eadenl 
'^uasit :"  '*  The  precepts  of  perfect  life  are  the  same  in  both 
Testaments,  &ad  do  demonstrate  the  same  Qod  of  both ;  wha 
indeed  hath  given,  severally,  several  instanceik  of  commands 
ments ;  but  die  more  eminent  and  the  chief,  without  which 
salvation  is  not  to  be  had,  fffe  the  same  in  both :" — meanings 
that  there  are  the  same  general  lines  of  religion,  and  of 
justice  in  the  old  and  in  the  new;  but  the  special  and  parti- 
cular precepts  are  severally  mstanced  by  Christ  and  Moses. 


RULE  V. 

All  the  Explicaiiims  of  the  moral  Law,  whkh  art  found  in  tht 
Prophets  and  other  holy  Writers  rfthe  Otd  TeHamaH,mt 
to  be  accoanted  as  Parts^  of  the  moral  Law,  and  equatly 
obliging  the  Conscience. 

He  that  will  explicate  the  Mosaic  law  according  to  the  per- 
fections of  the  Gospel,  does  expound  the  words  of  a  child 
by  the  senses  and  deepest  pohcies  of  a  witty  man.  I  have 
seen  some  parts  of  Virgil  changed  into  impure  Fescennines; 
and  I  have  also  seen  them  changed  into  the  sense  and  style 
of  the  Gospel ;  but  Virgil  intended  neither,  though  his  words 
were  capable  of  both ;  and  yet  the  way  to  understand  Virgil 
is  by  &e  conrnientaries  of  men  of  his  own  time,  or  nation,  or 
learned  in  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Romans.  So  it 
is  in  the  decalogue  of  Moses.  If  Chrirtians  understand  it 
•by  all  the  severities  and  enlarged  notiices  of  the  Gospel,  they 
^accuse  their  own  commeintary  as  too  large,  or  the  practice  df 

'  L^  ivi  e*  96.  in  priocip. 
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the  Jews  who  never  obeyed  them  at  that  rate ;  and  therefore 
all  those  wild  reductions  of  all  good  and  bad  to  that  measure 
is  of  no  good  use,  but  it  is  full  of  error,  and  may  have  some 
ill  effects ;  of  which  I  have  already  given  caution :  but  then 
because  they  may  be  explicated  and  can  admit  a  commen- 
taiy,  as  all  laws  do  beyond  their  letter;  there  is  nothing 
more  reasonable,  than  that  the  commentaries  or  additional 
explications  of  their  own  prophets  and  holy  men,  and  the 
usages  of  their  nation,  be  taken  into  the  sacredness  of  the 
text  and  the  limits  of  the  commandment 

Thus  when  God  had  said, ''  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder ;" 
when  Moses,  in  another  place,  adds  these  words,  '*  Thou  shalt 
not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart*;"  nor  be  mindful  of  an 
injury :  this  is  to  be  supposed  to  be  intended  by  God  in  the 
coinmandment ;  and  to  be  a  just  commentary  to  the  text, 
and  therefore  part  of  the  moral  law.  When  they  were  com- 
manded to  worship  the  God  of  Israel,  and  no  other :  this  was 
fo  be  understood  according  to  David's  commentary ;  and 
when  he  had  composed  forms  of  prayer  to  God,  to  pray 
to  him  was  to  be  supposed  to  be  a  duty  of  the  command- 
ment. God  commanded  that  they  should  *  honour  father 
and  mother/  which  appellative  when  Moses  and  the  holy 
Writers  of  the  Old  Testament  had  given  to  princes  and  ma- 
gistrates, and  had,  in  another  place,  expressly  commanded 
cbedience  to  them,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  is  an  expli- 
cation of  the  fifth  commandment. 

This  also  is  to  be  extended  further,  and  by  the  sayings 
of  the  prophets  they  could  understand  what  things  were 
^rmitted  by  Moses,  which  yet  God  loved  not :  and  that  the 
commandment  had  a  further  purpose  than  their  usages  would 
endure:  and  though  (as  our  blessed  Lord  afterward  ex- 
pressed) *' Moses  permitted  divorces  for  the  hardness  of 
their  heart,*' — yet  that  *'  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so," 
and  that  greater  piety  was  intended  in  the  commandment, 
they  were  sufficiently  taught  by  the  gloss,  which  God  himself 
inserted  and  published  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  *'  I  hate  putting 
away." — In  this  and  all  other  cases,  the  natural  reasonable- 
pesis  of  things,  natural  justice,  aind  essential  piety,  and  the 
first  institution  of  them,  were  the  best  indications  of  these 
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efTects  which  such  sayings  of  the  prophets  and  other  holy 
men  ought  to  have  in  the  enlargement  of  the  moral  law, 
or  restraint  of  privileges  and  liberties. 

The  use  of  this  rule  in  order  to  the  government  of  con- 
science is  to  describe  of  what  usefulness  in  our  religion,  and 
what  influence  in  our  lives,  is  the  Old  Testament;  all  the 
moral  precepts  which  are  particulars  of  the  natural  law  or 
universal  reason,  are  either  explications  of  the  decalogue  or 
precepts  evangelical,  by  which  the  old  prophets  did  '  prepare 
the  way  of  our  Lord,  and  make  his  paths  straight.'  It  is  the 
same  religion,  theirs  and  ours,  as  to  the  moral  part:  in* 
tending  glory  to  the  same  God  by  the  same  principles  of 
prime  reason,  differing  only  in  the  clarity  and  obscurity  of 
the  promises  or  motives  of  obedience,  and  in  the  particular 
instances  of  the  general  laws,  and  in  the  degrees  of  duties 
spiritual :  but  in  both,  God  intended  to  bring  mankind  to 
eternal  glories  by  religion  or  the  spiritual  worshippings  of 
one  God,  by  justice  and  sobriety,  that  is,  by  such  ways  as 
naturally  we  need  for  our  natural  and  perfective  being  even 
in  this  world.  Now,  in^  these  things,  the  prophets  are 
preachers  of  righteousness,  and  we  may  refresh  our  souls  at 
those  rivulets  springing  from  the  wells  of  life,  but  we  must 
fill  and  bathe  ourselves  '  in  fontibus  Salvatoris,' '  in  the  foun- 
tains of  our  blessed  Saviour:'  for  he  hath  anointed  our  heads* 
prepared  a  table  for  us,  and  made  our  cup  to  overflow*  and 
'*  of  his  fulness  we  have  all  received,  grace  for  grace." 

But  this  is,  at  no  hand,  to  be  extended  to  those  prohi- 
bitions or  reprehensions  of  their  prevarications  of  any  of 
the  signaPprecepts  of  religion,  by  which  as  themselves  were 
distinguished  from  other  nations,  so  God  would  be  glorified 
in  them.  For  sometimes  the  prophets  represented  the  anger 
of  God  in  a  ceremonial  instance :  when  either  they  sinned 
with  a  high  hand  in  that  instance,  that  is,  with  despite  and 
contempt  of  the  divine  commandment,  or  when  the  ceremony 
had  a  mixture  of  morality,  or  when  it  was  one  of  the  dis^ 
tinctions  of  the  nation,  and  a  consignation  of  them  to  be  the 
people  of  God.  But  this  will  be  reduced  to  practice  by  the 
next  rule. 
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Misery  Thing  in  the  Decalogue  is^  not  obligatory,  to  Christians, 
is  not  a  Portion  of  the  moral  or  natural  Law, 

Whbv  Mo8e3  delivered  the.  tjeu  cprnma^dmen^  tQ  tbq 
people,  he  did  OQt  t^ll  them  in  QKd.er  whiqh  wa^  aecpgd^ 
which  was  fifth :  a^.  upon  thi^  account  they  h^ive  been 
teyeraUy  divided,  sis,  men  did  pl^^asie  to  fi|ncy*  \  shaj,!,  not 
clog  these  wnotavtions  with  enjumerati^g  the,  sev^nd  W^ys  oC 
dividing  them ;  but  that  which  celoites  to  the  present  inqMJijy 
i%  whether,  or  no  tjhe  prohibitioii  of  graven  imager  b?.  a 
portion  pf  the  fii:st  comLmai)dme^l; ;  so.  as  tji^t  nothing  i^ 
lAtended,  but  that  it  be.  a  part  Of  ei^plicatioji  of  that :  and 
that  it  contain,  in.  it  oply  the  duty  of  conf(^8sing  oni^.  God, 
and  entertaining  no  oth.ei:  d^ity,  vi^.  so  that  iipages  bq^ppme^ 
npt  an  idol,  or  the  final,  object  of  our,  worship  S3  a  God  ;  and, 
therefore  that  images  ai^  only  forbidden  a^/ pii  alien]/ 
not  as  the  represei^tations  of  thiq  one  Qod,  ai^d  they  ace 
capable  of  any  worship  but  that  whiqh.  is.  prpper  to  Qod :  Qi; 
tlaa  it  is  a  distinct  commandment ;  and.  forbid^  the  h^ayingy 
ox.  making,  and  worshipping  any  images,  \vith  <^ny  Hind  of 
laligious  worship.  These  are  the  several  effept^,  wjiich  arq 
designed  by.  the  differing  divisipn^,  of  th^  first  tabl^^;  I  will 
not  now  ezaminei  whether  they,  certainly  fpUow  frpm.  their 
pcemipes  and  presuppositions;  but  considei;  what  is  right, 
and  what  follows  from,  thence  in  ord^r  to  t)ie  integrating 
^the  rule  of  conscience.'  That  tho^  two  first  command- 
ments, are.  but  one,  was  the  doctrine  of  Phi}p  th^  Jew  (al^ 
least  it  ia  said  so);  who,  making  th^  preface  tp  be,  a  distinct; 
comma ndmpnti  reckons  this  tp  be.thi^  second ;  **  Dep^  sci^lp- 
lilea  nop.  fiicies  tibi,  nee  facieQ.  pmpf^.abpminamentum,  sp^n 
«l^  lunaoy  nee  omnium  qu9  sunt  s^upca  terra^^,  q^q  eprum  qus, 
pepuntin  aquis,  ^o  sum  Deus  Pomio^us  tuqs^zelptes,''  8^ — 
And.  th&  same  was  followed  by  Athanasius%  *'  ThiS;bQpk  b&th, 
tflese  ten  comn^andmeata  in  tabl^ ;.  tlie^Qrpt  i^.fyA  ^f^Ki^tog^ 

0  OfO(  o'ow  ityripcofy  oi  Troiio'sts  trsairrS  stfukof  oifii  xovro^  iff^ffjiar 
*  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God :'  the  second, '  thou  shalt  not  make 

*  Synop.  Script,  torn.  ii. 
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an  idol  to  thyself,  nor  the  likeqefM  of  any  thing:"*  And  thid 
divi^n  waa  usual  i^  St.  Cyril's''  time*  wha  brings  iq  ivikok 
thus  accpuntmg  them ;  ''  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  whkb 
brought  tkee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  the  second  aftca  tUas 
'  Non  erunt  tibi  Dii  alieni  pr»ter  me,  son  iacies  tibi  sim*? 
lachrum/'"  &c.  And  the  same  way  is  followed  by  St.  Je« 
rom^^and  Hesychius':  these  make  thje  introduction  ta  be 
one  of  the  commandments ;  and  those,  which  we  call  the 
first  and  tl^e  second,  to  be  the  second  only. 

Of  the  same  opinion,  as  to  the  uniting  of  these  two^  is 
Clemens  Alexan^nus*;  and  St.  Austin  ^ '^'Et  cevera.  quod 
dictum  est;  'non  erunt  tibi  Dii  alieni/  hoc  ipsum  peifectiiM 
explicatui,  cum  prohibentur  cplenda  fig^enta :  '*  the  peohiv 
bition  of  images  is  a  piore  perfect  exjdication  of  those  word% 
*<  Thou  ahalt  have  no  other  goda  but  me.'  "-^-To  the  same 
sense  Veneiiable  Bede<,  St.  BenlaId^  the  ordinary  gloae, 
Lyra,  Hugo  Cardinalia,  Lombard,  the  duircb  of  Rome;,  aad 
almost  all  the  Lutheran  churches,  do  divide  the  decalogue*. 

On  the  other  side,  these  are  made  to.  be  two  distiaot 
commandments,  by  the  Chaldee-  paraphrast^  and  by  Je^ 
sephu&i! ;  *f  Pcimum  prsBceptum,  Dennt  esjie  unum,  et  buna 
solum  colendunu  Secundum,  nulliua  animalis  simulachnun 
^dorBndum."-r-And  these  are  followed;  by  Origen ',  Gregory 
Nazianzen^i  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Jerome%  even  against  hki 
opinion  expressed  in  anothen  place, — and  St.  Chiysoatom> 
St.  Austin,  or  whoaoever  is  the,  author  of  the  questions,  of  dw 
Old  and  New.  Testament,  Sulpitius  SeyeniSi  Zonarae.;.  aii4 
admitted  as  probablje  by.  Venerable  Bede;:  but  followed 
earnestly  by  all  the  churohea  thc^t;  follow.  Calyin;.  and  by  ttni 
other  prptestants,  not  Lutherans. 

4.  In  this  great  contrariety  of.  opinion,  that  whicbi  I 
choose:  to  follow,  ia  the  way  of  the  church,  of  England; 
which  as.  it  bath. the  greater  and  more  certain  authottty  &om 
antiquity,  so  it  hath  much  the  greater  reasonrijtenesa^  Sen 
when  God  had  conunanded  the  worship  of  himself  alMie,  eifri 
eluding  all  false,  gods^ — in  the  nesLt  words  he  wasi  pleaawi 

>,  Lib^  T..^  coBtr.  Jot  *  la  c«  x,  B«#.  f-Ia  xxvi.  iMnU . 

«  Lib.  vi.  Strom.  '  Qi^  71.  m£z.  f  Id.xx.  ^oit*. 

^  Slip.  saW.  Heg,  <  lb  c.  xz.  Exod. 

!■  Lib!  iii.  Anitu|.'  c.  4.  >  Ub.  iii.  hom.  8.  in  Exod. 

*t|a  CarjBi     .  ,       i^  la  W*  Kpbct* 
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•ho  io  forbid  them  to  worship  him  in  that  manDer,  by  which 
•li  the  gods  of  the  nations  were  worshipped,  which  was,  by 
images :  insomuch  that  their  images  were  called  gods,  not 
that  they  thought  them  so;  but  that  the  worshipping  of 
false  gods,  and  worshipping  by  images,  were  by  the  idolaters 
ever  joined.  Now  this  being  a  different  thing  from  the  other, 
one  regarding  the  object,  the  other  tlie  manner  of  worship,— * 
it  is  highly  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  make  two 
commandments.  2.  God  would  not  be  worshipped  by  an 
image,  because  none  could  be  made  of  him ;  and  therefore  it 
is  remarkable  that  God  did  duplicate  his  caution  against 
images  of  him,  by  adding  this  reason  to  his  precept,  "  Re- 
member that  ye  saw  no  shape,  but  only  heard  a  voice : '' 
which  as  it  was  a  direct  design  of  God,  that  they  might  not 
make  an  image  of  him,  and  so  worship  him  as  the  idolaters 
did  their  false  gods,  so  it  did,  indirectly  at  least,  intimate  to 
them,  that  '*  God  would  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  truth :" 
that  is,  not  with  a  lying  image :  as  every  image  of  him  must 
needs  be :  for  it  can  have  no  truth,  when  a  finite  body  repre- 
isents  an  infinite  spirit.  And  this  is  most  likely  to  be  thus  : 
because  this  being  a  certain  digest  of  the  law  of  nature,  in  it 
the  natural  religion  and  worship  of  God  was  to  be  com- 
manded, and,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  spiritual  and  true, 
that  is,  not  with  false  imaginations  and  corporal  represent- 
ment,  was  to  be  the  matter  of  a  commandment.  3.  Since 
the  first  table  did  so  descend  to  particulars  as  by  a  distinct 
precept  to  appoint  the  day  of  his  worship :  it  is  not  imlikely 
that  the  essential  and  natural  manner  of  doing  it  should 
also  be  distinctly  provided  for,  since  the  circumstantial  was : 
but  that  could  not  be  at  all,  if  it  was  a  portion  of  the  first 
commandment :  for  then  the  sense  of  it  must  be  according 
to  the  first  intention,  that  images  should  not  become  our 
gods.  4.  The  heathens  did  not  suppose  their  images  to  be 
their  gods,  but  representments  of  their  gods ;  and  therefore 
it  is  not  so  likely  that  God  should,  by  way  of  caution,  so 
«i|>licate  the  first  commandment ;  when  there  was  no  danger 
of  doing  any  such  thing;  unless  they  should  be  stark  mad, 
or  fools,  and  without  understanding.  6.  When  God  forbade 
them  to  make  and  worship  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in 
heaven  and  earth, — he  sufficiently  declared,  that  his  meaning 
was  to  forbid  that  manner  of  worshipping,  not  that  object; 
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for  by  saying  it  was  '^  the  likeness  of  something/'  it  declared, 
that  this  likeness  could  not  be  the  object  of  their  worship*, 
ping ;  for  because  it  is  the  image  of  a  thing,  therefore  it  is 
not  the  thing  they  worshipped ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed 
pf  a  man^  that  he  can  make  the  image  of  the  sun  to  be  hia. 
God,  when  he  makes  that  image  of  the  sun,  because  lie 
thinks  the  sun  is  the  most  excellent  thing.  When,  there* 
fore,  in  the  first  commandment,  he  had  forbidden  them  to 
acknowledge  the  sun,  or  any  thing  else  but  himself,  to  be 
God, — in  the  next,  he  forbids  the  worshipping  himself  or 
ady  thing  else  by  an  image.  But  of  this  I  shall  speak  more 
afterwards ;  because  it  relates  to  the  moral  duty. 

But  I  observe,  that  all  those  modems  who  confound* 
these,  two  commandments,  have  not  that  pretence  whiel^ 
the  ancients  had ;  and  have  quitted  all  that,  by  which  such 
confusion  could  have  been,  in  any  sense,  tolerable.  For 
Philo,  and  those  ancients  who  followed  him,  reckon  the  first 
commandment  to  be,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,''  8cc. ;  by 
which  God  would  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  Lord :  and  the 
second  did  forbid  "  any  other  besides  him.''  So  that  there 
might  be  some  appearance  of  reason  to  make  the  first  com- 
mandment affirmative,  and  the  second  negative ;  the  first,  to 
declare  who  is  God ;  the  second,  to  forbid  polytheism :  the 
first,  to  declare  his  entity ;  the  second,  to  publish  his  unity : 
the  first,  to  engage  their  duty  to  him  who  had  so  latdiy 
endeared  them  by  freedom  from  captivity;  the  second,  to 
forbid  the  adopting  the  gods  of  the  nations  with  whom  they 
were  now  to  converse.  I  confess  that  these  reasons  are  not 
sufficient ;  for  they  multiply^  where  there  is  no  need,  and 
make  a  division  without  difference;  and  leave  all  those 
periods,  which  are  about  images,  to  be  of  po  use,  no  signifi- 
cation; and  concerning  their  own  practice  and  religion  in 
the  matter  of  images,  though  it  is  certain  they  wholly  de- 
rived it  from  the  commandment,  yet  they  take  no  notice  of 
any  warrant  at  all  derived  from  jbhence ;  but  supposing  that 
they  did  make  the  division  for  these  reasons,  and  that  these 
reasons  were  good,  yet  all  the  moderns  quit  all  this  pre- 
tension, and  allow  but  three  commandments  to  the  first 
table,  and  divide  the  second  into.seven ;  to  effect  which  tbey 
make  two  commandments  against  concupiscence :  cpncemiog 
which  I  .will  not  .^y  they  jnigbt  have  reckoned .  more  ao- 
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jwlinn;  !•>  tha  multiplicataoii  of  the  objeeto ;  fowr  ts  wel  a» 
Iwai  but  thfa  I  sayy  a»  it  k  whoUy  witbool  neecssity,  mA 
i«rjF  destitet^  of  any  ptobabilityy  sO  it  is  done  agaiiist  Ib^ 
ivi^  Older  of  words.  For  eltbovgh  Moees,  in  Devterononiy/ 
■nikotis  the  coaeupisceooe  of  the  wife  first,  yet,  m  Exodus,- 
wUeh  is  the  oopy  of  the  decalogue  as  it  was  gifen,  Moseir 
rechons  the  concupiBcence  of  the  hous^  first :  so  thst  th^ 
Mith  tiODSBaadment  lies  in  the  body  of  the  tenth  ^  and  the 
lentk  Use  part  of  it  before  the  ninUi,  and  part  of  it  after  9 
vdiioh  is  a  prejudice  against  it  greater  than  can  be  out- 
weighed by  any  or  all  the  pretences,  which  are  or  can  be 
made  for  it :  espeeially  sinee^  by  the  opinions  of  the  Renuss 
1^  these  two  eamot,  as  they  lie  here,  make  two  oh* 
:  km  ta  coiwt  another  man's  wife,  is  the  same  as  to 
eowst  another  loanfs  serrant,  that  is,  as  a  possessioft^  f&P 
mnltitttde  of  wives  was  great  riches,  and  the  pecidiar  of 
princes,  as  appeaie  iis  Nathan's  upbraiding  Dayid,  amd  the 
ease  of  Solemen :  bat  to  covet  the  wife  '  propte?  libidiaem,* 
in  forbidden  by  the  seventh  oommandment,  as  the  Roman 
dnolein  teach,  and  ondes  that  they  handle  it.  Theffefoi>e  the 
mby  and  the  sepvsot,  and  the  beast  of  another  maB>  being 
her^  fiirbiddea  to  be  desived  as  matter  of  oovetonenoes, 
make  but  one-  object,  and  consequently  but  one  eommand- 
anant ;  and:  if,  because  a  difference  can  be  ^cied,  the  wifc 
SpMl  the  house  make  two  objects,  then  the  servant  makes  a 
tUid;'  for  a  house  differs  from  a  wife  no  nK>re  than  a  servnnt 
%mm  a- house;-  the  nse  of  these  is  as  difierent  as  of  those^ 
and  can-  make  a»  distinct  objects  of  appetile  and  desare; 

i,  tkersfore,  eitiier  they  M  mast  mdbe  but  one  comnMnkk 
or  they  must  make  more  than  two. 

But  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  Lutherans  ha^e  seveml 
interests^  for>  other  reasons  they  have  none  iti  so  doing. 
Tie  ehnreh  of  Rome-  cenibunds  the  two  coBsmnndmeatsi 
lest  the  worshipping  of  imnges  should  appear  to  be-  foHiiddeni 
Sev  if  it  be  a  distinct  comfmaDdment  which  forbids  tbe  word>ip 
of  images,— then,  because-  all  false  objects'  of'woriihip  are 
snftciently-  forbidden  in  the  first,  it  will  not  be  a  competent 
nanwSf '  to  say^,  '  we-  do-  not  worship  images^  as  Oods»  we  d^ 
mt  make  idols  of  them-;'— for  to  worship  miy  thing  as  God 
in^  net  ibrbiddeo  in  the  second  contmandnMit^  bnt  in  the 
imtr  but,  therefore,  hwt  ths  second  c(OmmnsidkMiii  AaaiA 
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skgaify  noidiiiig,  t€  follows,  tlmt  the  ttktog  of  huttj^  ixM 
religion,  or  the  worshi{>piDg  OoA,  whether  tieM  or  iblM^  Vy 
an  imBge,  is  there  forbidden.  But  if  tfaeie  two  comii^^aMb> 
ments  were  one,  then  they  suppoie,  thut  this  of  forbiddiii]^ 
images,  being  a  parsnance  of  the  prohibitioii  of  haTfng  wtlj 
other  gods,  expounds  itself  only  to  mean,  tiie  mi^ng  imag^ 
to  be  God ;  which  becaase  they  do  not,  they  hope  td  statH) 
upright  in  the  scrutiny  concerning  this  eomlnandli&lent. 

But  to  this  I  return  this  account :  that  dthongh  it  bift 
certain  that  if  these  commandments  be  dirided,  it  will  foBo# 
that  this  manner  of  religion  by  image-Wotship,  is  particularly 
forbidden  as  a  false  manner  of  worshippifig,  and,  cofti§^ 
quently,  is,  upon  no  pretence,  to  be  introduced  into  r^igibtt  i 
yet  if  we  should  suppose  them  to  be  but  one  coisMiaAdmeh^ 
it  wili  not  follow  that  imageb  are  not  forbidden  to  be  vSed  M 
religious  worshippings.  For  if  GK>d  forbade  them  tb  iiiak<^ 
*  decs  si^ulptiles/  '  engraven  g^,^  that  h,  to  worship  lilMS 
gods  as  may  be  depicted  or  engfaren,  such  as  the  suh  tM 
moon,  Apis  and  Jupiter ;  the  ox  of  Bgypt,  or  the  fiire  of 
Persia ;  then,  by  the  same  reason,  we  conchtd^'  that  ^  dbQi 
seulptiUs'  is  no  god,  and  therefore,  to  mflike  Ae  God  c)f 
Israel  to  be  a  god  depicted  or  engraven,  does  dishonour  aM 
depress  him  to  the  manner  of  an  idol.  For,  therefore,  in  HM 
decalogue,  recited  by  Fhilo,  and  in  the  sense  of  all  thfft 
andente,  the  reason  against  making  an  engraven  god  ikj 
^  Ego  sum  Deus  tuus  seiotes,*'  '*  I  am*  thy  God,  I  am  thr^ 
jealous  God;''  that  is;  *  I  who  cannot  be  represented  b)^ 
fmch  vanities,  I  am  thy  God*,--*  but  they  are  not,  who  ean/«ii^ 
Add  to  this;  diat  since  the  doctors  of  the  Roman  chateh 
make  the  decalogue  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  moral  thebiogy) 
aod>  by  that  method,  deseribe  all  cases  of  conscienM;  it  ii 
necessary  that  they  tsJfie  into  the  body  and  obligatton  of 
every  commandment  not  only  what  is  expressed' in  the  letted 
and  first  signification,  but  the  species^  the  relatioh»,  die 
similitudes,  the  occasions,  any  thing  tbat<  is  like  the  prohibit 
tfoii)  and  conceraing  Whii&b  we  cannot  tell  whetiier  it  be  or 
no^  and' upon  this  aoebunt,  if  tiieycan-  retain'  ima^;  of 
tfaibk  to  honour  God  by  the  use  and' worshipping  ofthenQ 
the^  may  be  confident  of'  any»  thing,  and  may  as  well  tlM 
some  p0ikit6o«'  of  the  fl^h>  as  sliohr  polliitk/ifs  bf'idMfr;    ' 

Bviitiietei  ia  als^  nor^  in^  i«  tleanr  thof.    iVlf  aMfbtiglPll 
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it  usually  sapposed  by  learned  persons,  that  Philo  the  Jew> 
AthanasiuSy  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Austin,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  two  commandments  are  not  to  be  divided,  but  are  all  one  : 
yet  if  we  look  into  their  sayings,  we  shall  find  them  to  have 
other  effects  than  they  suppose.  For  they,  making  the 
preface  to  be  the  first  commandment,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
Ood,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,**  do 
suppose,  that  the  object  of  religion  and  divine  worship  is 
sufficiently  declared,  in  that  they  think  the  same  of  that  as 
all  other  men  do  of  the  following  words  :  "  Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  but  me ;"  viz.  that  God,  proposing  himself  as 
their  God,  whom  only  they  were  to  worship,  did,  by  that, 
sufficiently  exclude  the  worship  of  all  false  gods,  or  giving 
divine  worship  to  any  thing  besides  himself:  so  that,  when 
the  object  is  sufficiently  provided  for,  as  it  is  in  the  first 
commandment,  however  it  be  computed,  the  former  argu- 
ments will  return  upon  them^  and  it  will  be  most  probable^ 
that  the  next  provision  be  made  for  the  manner  of  the  divine 
worship ;  and  then  the  use  of  images  in  religion,  and  the 
religious  worship  of  them,  will  be,  by  a  necessary  and  imme- 
diate consequent,  forbidden :  for  the  forbidding  '  deos  sculp- 
tiles,' — forbids  not  only  other  gods ;  but  forbids  them  with 
that  reason  and  demonstration.  They  that  can  be  engraven 
or  painted,  are  no  gods,  and  therefore  images  and  false  gods 
are  equally  forbidden ;  wherever  an  image  is  joined  to  a  god, 
there  is  a  false  god,  or  no  true  god :  for  an  image  and  the 
true  God  are  inconsistent.  So  that,  wherever  there  are  two 
commandments  before  that  of  taking  God's  name  in  yain, 
as  it  is  amongst  all  the  ancients  (Clemens  Alexandrinus  only 
excepted),— there  it  is  most  likely,  that  the  first  provides  for 
the  object  of  divine  worship  affirmatively,  and  the  second  for 
the  manner  negatively :  and  the  effect  of  this  will  be,  that 
they  are,  in  their  division  of  the  decalogue,  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  authority  or  warrant  from  the  ancients,  for  they 
all  make  four  commandments  in  the  first  table,  at  least. 
The  Jews  usually  indeed  did  reckon  five  :  taking  in  that  of 
honouring  our  parents,  but  they  always  made  that  of  the 
sabbath  to  be  the  fourth ;  by  all  which  it  must  needs  be, 
that  they  must  lie  under  the  same  objection,-  which  they 
would  fiun  avoid:  and  though:  they  confound -those  two 
which  we  usually  now^  reckon  die  two  first,  yet  because  the 
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Jews  and  ancient  Christians  who  reckoned  otherwise,  did 
account  one  commandment  to  the  same  purpose  as  we 
reckon  the  first ;  that  which  follows,  can  never  be  proved 
to  mean  any  thing  but  a  prohibition  of  that  manner  of  divine 
worship  by  images :  for  it  implies,  that  to  worship  Qod  by 
an  image,  is  to  worship  an  idol :  an  image  of  God,  when  it  is 
worshipped,  is  an  idol,  for  neither  can  the  true  God  have  an 
image,  neither  will  he  be  worshipped  by  an  image.  Now, 
though  this  will  not  at  all  concern  the  images  of  saints,  but 
only  the  worship  of  God  by  an  image,  yet  even  this  also, 
when  they  think  this  image-worship  shall  be  a  worshipping 
and  honouring  of  God  indirectly,  and  an  act  pleasing  to 
him,  will  come  under  this  commandment,  as  certainly  and 
more  apparently  than  fornication  or  intemperance  shall  come 
under  the  sixth  or  seventh;  whither  their  doctors  usually 
redace  them. 

This  thing  more  I  am  willing  to  add  concerning  the 
division  of  the  decalogue :  that  when  the  ancients  did  reckon 
the  preface  or  introduction  to  be  the  first  commandment ;  it 
is  not  certain  that  they  put  the  words  of  **  Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  but  me''  to  the  second.  For  as  for  Philo,  he 
does  not  recite  them  at  all,  but  reckons  the  second  otherwise 
than  it  is  in  Moses'  books;  and  it  is  not  certain,  how  he 
thought  in  this  question,  to  him,  that  well  considers  his  copy 
of  the  decalogue.  For  he  thus  begins :  '^  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  Thou 
shalt  not  make  any  graven  gods  to  thyself:  nor  any  abomi- 
nation of  sun  and  moon :  nor  of  any  thing  that  is  on  the 
earth,  or  that  creeps  in  the  waters :  I  am  thy  Lord,  the 
jealous  God,"  &c.  Now  in  this,  which  is  first  and  which 
is  second,  is  plain  enough,  though  Philo  does  not  number 
them :  but  whether  the  words  of  that,  which  we  call  the  first 
commandment,  by  him  are  understood  in  the  first  or  in  the 
second,  does  not  hence  appear.  But  then  for  St.  Athanasius, 
whom  the  adversaries  reckon  theirs,  the  case  is  yet  clearer 
against  them :  for  **  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  he  reckons  to 
be  the  first,  omitting  all  that  which  follows  until  the  second 
commandment :  but  the  second  he  plainly  and  perfectly 
reckons  as  we  do,  '^  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  an  idol, 
or  graven  image,  nor  the  likeness  of  any  thing."  So  that  it 
is  probable,  he  begins  the  first  commandment  witli  the  pre- 
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kde :  but  it  is  certain  h6  reckons  the  second  ai^  we  do.  8L 
lerotne  and  St  Austin  ate  pretended  for  them;  btit  they 
ybo  t^tify  against  thetn,  and  against  th^mseWes,  by  an  im- 
tMain  and  contradictory  sentence,  as  I  hate  showed  J 
indeed  the  apostate  Julian  is  much  more  for  them,  ^d  does 
iSbnfound  those,  which  we  call  the  two  commandments,  but 
yet  reckons  one  before  them,  just  as  Philo :  so  that,  ex- 
citing Julian,  there  will  be  found  in  antiquity  **  Tel  duo  vel 
iittmo/'  scarce  one  or  two  that  is  on  their  side.  Howeret 
i^in^t  th^m  there  is  a  great  authority  and  very  great  pro- 
bM>iGties  of  feadon :  of  which,  in  the  following  periods,  I 
Aall  add  a  more  iull  account:  ih  the  mean  time,  as  the 
6ftt[rc6  of  Rome  is  destittite  of  toy  just  ground  of  their 
ttftlniler  of  dividing  the  ten  comi!nandments,  so  they  will  fiftd, 
it  win  not  serve  that  interest  they  have  designed. 

But  then  for  the  Lutheran  churches,  they  have,  indeed,  as 
Htfle  r^soh'  for  th^ir  division,  atid  a  much  less  interest  and 
necessity  to  serve  and  provide  for.  They,  therefore,  thrust 
the  second  into  the  first,  lest  it  should  be  unlawful  to  make 
Of  to  have  pictures  or  images ;  for  they  still  keep  them  in 
tteir  churches,  and  are  fearful  to  be  aspersed  with  a  crime 
forbidden  in  the  second  coihmandment ;  they  k^ep  them,  I 
IMy,  but  for  memory  only,  not  for  worship  or  dii^ct  religion. 
Btit  in  this  they  are  more  afraid  than  hurt.  For  suppose  the 
ie«iond  comniandment  to  be  distinct  and  wholly  against 
ithbges  and  their  worship ;  yet  every  thing  in  the  command- 
ment is  not  moral,  though  the  commandment  itself  b^.  For 
God  Was  pleased  to  appoint  such  temporary  instriimenti^  of  d 
moral  duty  as  wete  fitted  to  the  necessities  of  that  people ; 
but  such  instrumeilts  were  but  like  temporary  supporters^ 
ptaced  thei^  biit  till  the  btiOding  could  stand  alone.  But 
WheUier  this  clause  of  having  or  making  images  be  referred  td 
the  first  or  to  the  second  commandment,  it  is  dll  on^ :  if  td 
tbe  first,  it  meads,  that  therefore  they  are  not  to  be' made  hf 
them,  lest  they  become  the  object  of  divine  worshiji :  if  to 
tKe  second,  then  they  were  not  to  be  made,  lest  they  become 
instruments  of  a  false  manner  of  the  divine  Worship :  but  iti 
both,  the  prohibition  is  but  relative,  as  appeara  in  the  p&Yanel 
(ilace^  of  Levit.  xix.  4.,  btt  especially  Levit.  3cxvi.  1.  "Ye 
shall  make  ye  no  idols,  nor  graven  image,  neither  r^ar  jrb  vtp 
a  statidfng  imagis;  neitb^r  shall  ye  set  lip  any  iihage  o^sliiiili 
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in  your  land  (to  bow  down  unto  it),  for  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God  :'  by  which  it  is  plain,  that  the  prohibition  is  not  termi- 
nated on  the  image,  but  referring  to  religion ;  and  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  forbidding  them  to  converse  with  idol^ 
aters,  or  to  make  marriages  witli  them ;  which  God  himself 
expressed  to  be,  lest  they  learn  their  evil  customs ;  and  all 
the  reason  of  the  world  tells  us,  that  such  clauses,  whose 
whole  reason  is  relative  and  instrumental,  may  be  supplied  by 
other  instruments,  and  the  reason  of  them  or  their  necessity 
may  cease,  and  consequently  there  can  be  no  part  of  a 
natural  law,  whose  reason,  without  a  miracle  and  the  change 
of  nature,  can  never  alter.     So  that  this  fear  of  theirs  being 
useless,  they  may,  without  prejudice  and  interest,  follow  that 
which  is  more  reasonable.     And  this  was  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  act  and  words  of  God  himself,  who  gave  order 
for  the  brazen  serpent  to  be  made,  and  the  images,  or  rather 
hieroglyphics,  of  cherubim  to  be  set  over  the  propitiatory ' ; 
which  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  would  have  done,  if  it  had 
been  against  his  own  eternal  law :  he  suffered  them  not  to 
worship  them,  but  to  make  them,  to  show  that  this  was  not 
against  the  moral  part  of  the  commandment,  though  that 
was :  and  the  ark  could  endure  the  five  golden  mice  and  the 
five  golden  emerods,  because  though   they  were  images,  . 
yet  they   were  not  idols,   that  is,  were  not  intended  for 
worship  ;  but  because  Dagon  was,  it  fell  before  the  ark ;  that 
could  not  be  suffered  :  and  in  Solomon's  temple,  beside  the 
pomegranates  and  other  imagery,  there  were  twelve  brazen 
bulls ;  but  they  were  not  intended  for  worship,  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  free  to  the  Jews  to  use  them  or  not :  but  the 
calves  of  Dan  and  Bethel,  because  they  were  '  fusiles  dei/ 
graven  images  used  in  divine  worship,  were  an  abomination  : 
and  upon  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  was  impressed  the 
image  of  Aaron's  rod  and  a  pot  of  manna,  or  thurible :  it 
was    lawful,    while  there  was  no  danger  of  worshipping 
lliem. 

11.  This,  then,  is  the  first  instance  of  the  rule :  the  having 
■or  making  of  images,  though  it  be  forbidden  to  the  Jews  in  the 


*  Vide  MaiuuMeh  Ben.  Israel  in  Concil.  q.  SO ;  et  Tertol.  lib.  ii.  contr, 
Marcion.  c.  sf.    Gab.  Vasquei.  disp.  104.  c.  6. 
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second  commandment,  yet  it  is  not  unlawful  to  Christians. 
But  of  this  I  shall  say  more  in  the  following  periods. 

12.  Now  concerning  the  religion  of  images,  that  is,  wor- 
shipping God  by  them  directly  or  indirectly, — ^whether  that  be 
law^l  to  Christians;  although  I  have  sufficiently  declared 
ihe  negative  already,  by  reproving  the  great  ground  of  that 
practice,  I  mean,  the  thrusting  the  two  commandments 
together,  and  have  proved  that  they  ought  not  to  be  so  con- 
founded ;  or  if  they  ought,  yet  that  the  worship  of  images  is 
not  concluded  from  thence  to  be  lawful  or  permitted,  yet  I 
hope  it  will  be  neither  useless  nor  unpleasant,  if  I  determine 
this  case  upon  its  proper  grounds,  in  these  two  inquiries : 

1.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  make  a  picture  or  image  of  God  ? 

2.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  worship  God  by  a  picture? 
Quest.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  make  a  picture  or  image 

of  God  ? 

13. 1  answer  negatively:  and  that  upon  the  plain  words  of 
Ood  in  Deuteronomy,  which,  upon  the  account  of  the  fifth 
rule,  are  to  be  accounted  as  an  explication  of  the  moral  law, 
and,  therefore,  obligatory  to  Christians :  as  relating  to  the 
matter  of  the  commandment,  giving  a  natural  reason  for  a 
natural  duty,  and  pursuing  that  with  argument,  which,  before, 
he  had  established  with  authority,  and  writing  that  in  the 
tables  of  the  heart,  which  at  first  he  delivered  to  Moses  in 
tables  of  stone".  *^  Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto  your- 
selves ;  for  ye  saw  no  manner  of  similitude  in  the  day,  when 
the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Mount  Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire :  lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves  and  make  you  a  graven 
image,  the  similitude  of  any  figure,  the  Ukeness  of  male  or 
female,"  8cc.  Now  why  did  God  so  earnestly  remind  them 
that  they  saw  no  image,  but  because  he  would  not  have  them 
make  any  of  him  ?  And  this  is  frequently  .pressed  by  Grod  in 
that  manner,  which  shows  it  not  only  to  be  impious  to  do  it 
against  his  commandment,  but  foolish,  and  impossible,  and 
against  all  natural  reason.  ''  To  whom  will  ye  liken  God? 
or  what  likeness  will  ye  compare  unto  him  ?''  said  God  by  the 
prophet* :  meaning,  that  there  is  none,  there  can  be  none: 
and  you  may  as  well  measure  eternity  with  a  span,  and 

■  Deat.  ir.  15, 16. .  •  iMiah,  si.  IS. 
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grasp  an  infinite  in  tbe  palm  of  your  band,  as  draw  the 
circles  and  depict  him,  that  hath  no  colour  or  figure,  no 
parts  nor  body,  no  accidents  nor  visibility.  And  this  S^ 
Paul  argued  out  of  Aratus  ; 

t  KaI  tdu  pff  yivQt  lo'fAh, 

''  We  are  his  ofibpring :"  that  is,  we  are  made  after  his 
image  and  similitude ;  Christ  is  the  prototype,  and  we  are 
efforraed  after  his  image,  who  is  '^  the  first-bom  of  all  crear 
tures :"  man  is  made  after  the  likeness  of  Ood ;  not  man  in 
his  body,  but  man  in  his  soul,  in  his  will   and  powers  of 
choice,  in  his  understanding  and  powers  of  discerning,  in  his 
memory  and  powers  of  recording ;  and  he  that  cannot  make 
the  image  of  a  will,  or  by  a  graven  image  represent  the 
understanding  of  a  man,  must  never  hope  to  make  any  thing 
like  God :  there  is  no  way  to  do  that,  but  to  make  a  man  ^ 
and  although  it  be  but  an  imperfect  image  of  God,  yet  an 
image  it  is,  and  tbe  best  that  is  upon  the  earth.     But  now 
from  hence  the  apostle  argues  %  **  Forasmuch  then  as  we 
are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think,  that  the 
godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone  graven  by  art 
and  man's  device:"  If  the  invisible,   inexpressible  part  of 
man  is  the  image  of  God,  and  we  are  his  sons  by  creation, 
expressing  in  our  souls  some  little  things  of  his  infinite  per- 
fection, it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  this  image  can  make  an 
image  like  God ;  and,  if  it  cannot  be  like  him,  it  is  not  to  be 
made  for  him ;  for  nothing  is  more  unlike  him  than  a  lie. 
The  Athenians  were  a  dull  people,  and  knew  not  how  to  answer 
St.   Paul's  argument;   but  we  are,    nowadays,   taught  to 
escape  from  this.      For  it  is  said,  that  it  is  true, —  God's 
essence  cannot  be  depicted  or  engraven;  but  such  repre^ 
sentations,  by  which  he  hath  been  pleased  to  communicate 
notices  of  himself,  can  as  well  be  described  with  a  pencil  as 
with  a  pen,  and  as  well  set  down,  so  that  ideots  may  read 
and  understand  as  well  as  the  learned  clerks.     Now  because 
Gt>d  was  pleased  to  appear  to  Daniel  like  '  the  ancient  of 
days,'  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  shape  of  *  a  dove,'  and 
Christ  in  the  form  of  '  a  man,'  these  representations  may  be 
depicted  and  described  by  images  without  disparagement  to 
the  diviiiity  of  God« 

o  AcU,  xvii.  €9* 
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14.  To  these  1  give  these  answers;  1.  That  the  vision  of 
Daniel  seeing  *  the  ancient  of  days/  tells  of  no  shape,  no- 
thing like  an  old  man;  but  by  that  phrase  did  seem  to 
signify  the  eternal  God ;  he  tells  of  a  head  and  hair  like  '  pure 
wool/  that  is,  pure  and  white,  one  of  the  synonyma  of  light 
or  brightness,  like  that  of  his  garment,  '  like  snow;  his 
-wheels  were  a  burning  fire,  his  throne  a  fiery  flame ;'  that  is, 
in  effect,  when  Daniel  was  asleep,  he  had  a  vision  or  fantasm 
in  his  head :  where  he  had  a  representment  of  the  eternal 
God,  in  a  circumfusion  and  a  great  union  of  light  and  glory, 
which  he,  when  he  was  awake,  expressed  by  metaphors  im- 
perfectly telling,  what  fautasm  that  was,  in  which  he  per- 
ceived the  representment  and  communication  of  God ;  that 
is,  he  there  set  down  the  shadow  of  a  dream  of  a  bright 
shining  cloud  :  for  the  metaphor  is  a  shadow,  and  his  vision 
was  a  dream,  and  what  he  dreamt  he  saw,  was  but  the  investi- 
ture of  God ;  like  as  when  God,  by  his  angel,  went  in  a 
cloud  of  fire  before  the  sons  of  Israel ;  nay,  not  so  much,  for 
that  was  really  so, — this  but  a  prophetic  ecstasy  in  his 
sleep :  the  images  of  which  are  but  very  unfit  to  estabUsh  a 
part  of  divine  worship,  and  an  article  of  practice,  against 
natural  reason  and  the  letter  of  a  commandment.  But,  2.  I 
demand,  whether  did  Daniel  see  the  eternal  God  then  or 
no  ?  If  he  did  not,  then,  at  the  most,  it  was  but  an  angel  of 
light  in  the  place  of  God :  and  then  this  can  never  infer  the 
lawfulness  of  making  any  image  of  God,  for  it  was  only 
-God's  angel,  or  a.  globe  of  glory  instead  of  God,  and  not 
God  that  appeared  in  his  own  person.  But  if  it  be  said  he 
did  see 'God,  it  apparently  contradicts  the  Scripture:  "  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  :**  and  again,  *'  the  eternal 
God  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see  '/'  The  issue  then 
is  this, —  Daniel  did  not  see  God  the  Father,  neither  could 
he  :  therefore  God  the  Father  was  not  represented  to  him  by 
-any  visible  species  :  therefore  neither  can  we,  by  any  help  or 
authority  firom  his  dream.  And  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say, 
that,  thou^  Daniel  did  not  see  God's  essence,  yet  he  saw 
the  representment ;  for  he  did  not  see  any  representment  of 
God ;  he  did  not  see  God  by  any  thing  that  expressed  his 
person :  for  as  for  essences,  no  man  can  see  the  essence  of  a 
bee  or  a  bird ;  but  sees  it  by  some  proper  representment,  but 
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yet  by  that  representment  he  properly  and  truly  sees  the 
bird :  but  Daniel  did  do  way  see  Ood's  person  or  nature^  not 
BO  much  as  by  any  fantasm  or  ini«ige  :  an  angel  of  light,  or 
the  brightness  of  an  angel,  he  might  dream  of  in  the  ecstasy  : 
but  in  no  sense  could  he  be  said  to  see  God,  except  only  by 
his  angel  or  ambassador.     So  that  when  it  is  said,  ''  No  man 
can  see  God/'  it  cannot  be  meant,  that  God*s  essence  cannot 
be  seen ;  for  this  had  said  no  great  matter ;  for  no  essence 
can  be  seen ;  but  it  must  mean  that  God  **  dwells  in  an 
inaccessible  light,  whither  no  man  can  approach/'  out  of 
which  he  will  send  no  emissions  of  representment  or  visibiUty ; 
for,  if  he  had  so  done  at  any  time«  or  would  do  at  all, —  it 
were  not  true,  *'  that  no  man  had  seen  him,  or  could  see 
him  :"  for  if  he  had  communicated  himself  personally  ia  any 
representment  or  visibility,  then  he  had  been  seen,  and  in 
that  instance,  and  at  that  time  he  were  not  the  invisible  God. 
3.  Suppose  Daniel's  vision  had  been  of  God  himself;  yet  as 
it  was  done  to  him  by  special  favour,  so  it  was  for  a  special 
purpose ;  it  was  for  a  design  of  prophecy,  and  to  declare 
future  events  in  the  matters  of  war  and  peace;  not  to  esta- 
blish a  practice  prejudicial  to  a  commandment:  and   it  is 
strange  that  a  vision  or  night's  dream,  expressed  by  way  of 
rapture  and  clouds  of  metaphor,  communicated  to  one  man, 
signifying  uncertainly,  told  imperfectly  after  the  manner  of 
raptures  and  prophetic  ecstasies,  intended  to   very  distant 
purposes,  never  so  extended  by  his  own  nation,  or  used  to 
any  such  end,  should  yet  prevail  with  Christians  (who  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  infinitely   removed   from  such  a  childish 
religion  and  baby  tricks),  more  than  an  express  command- 
ment, and  natural  and  essential  reason,  and  the  practice  both 
of  all  the  Jews  and  the  best  Christians.    There  is  nothing  in 
the  world,  though  never  so  bad,  but  by  witty  and  resolved 
men  may  have  more  colours  laid  upon  it,  to  set  it  out,  thaii, 
this  can  from  this  pretension.     4.  The  vision  itselfj^  if  it  wencv 
expressed  in  picture  as  it  is  set  down,  would  be  a  mo^t 
stmnge  production   of  art,   and  a  horrid  representation  qf. 
nature;  and  unless  something  were  supposed  which  i&  UQt 
expressed,  it  would  be  a  strange  new  nothing.     Foe  '  the 
ancient  of  days '  does,  by  no  violence,  signify  an  old  qia^ ; 
for  it  being  a  representment  of  eternity,  is  tbe  worst  of  all 
expressed  by  an  old  man;  for  that  which  is  old,  is  rei^^y,  to 
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ranish  away;  and  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  eternity. 
Again,   here  is  no  mention  of  the  appearance  of  a  man. 
There  is,  indeed,  mention  of  a  *  head/  but  neither  of  man 
nor  beast,  bird  nor  fly,  expressed  ;  and  hair  like  '  pure  wool/ 
but  in  what  it  is  like,  excepting  only  the  purity,  is  not  told, 
nor  can  be  imagined :  after  this  there   is  nothing  but  '  a 
throne  of  flames  and  wheels  of  fire  /  and  all  this  together 
would  make  a  strange  image,  a  metaphor  to  express  eternity, 
—  a  head  of  I  know  not  what  light  without  substance,— 
visibility  without  a  figure,— a  top  without  a  bottom, — the 
whiteness  of  wool  instead  of  the  substance  of  hair, — and  a 
seat  upon  wheels, —  and  all  in  flames  and  fire :  that  it  should 
ever  enter  into  the  head  or  heart  of  an  instructed  man  to 
think  that  the  great,  the  immense,  the  invisible,  the  infinite 
God  of  heaven,  that  fills  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell,  should 
be  represented  in  image  or  picture  by  such  a  thing,  by  such 
a  nothing,  is  as  strange  and  prodigious  as  the  combination  of 
all  the  daughters  of  fear,  and  sleep  and  ignorance.     5.  After 
this  vision  of  Daniel,  it  was,  in  the  church  of  the  Jews, 
esteemed  as  unlawful  as  ever  to  make  an  image  of  Ood ;  and 
by  this  the  primitive  Christians  did  not  believe  a  warrant  or 
confidence  could  be  taken  to  do  any  thing  of  that  nature : 
and  they  that,  nowadays,  think  otherwise,  have  a  new  under- 
standing and  a  new  religion,  defying  a  commandment,  and 
walking  by  a  dream ;  and  are  such,  whom  a  precept  cannot 
draw,  but  they  follow  what  they  understand  not,  and  what 
was  not  intended  to  conduct  their  religion,  but  to  signify 
only  the  events  and  great  changes  of  the  world.    6.  If  be- 
cause mention  is  made  of  '^  the  ancient  of  days'*  in  Daniel, 
it  were  lawful  to  picture  God  like  an  old  man,  we  might  as 
well  make  a  door  and  say  it  is  Christ, —  or  a  vine,  and  call  tt 
our  master,- or  a  thief,  and  call  it  the  day  of  judgment  :-*- 
a  metaphorical  or  mystical  expression  may  be  the  veil  of  a 
mysterious  truth,  but  cannot  pass  into  a  sign  and  significa- 
tion of  it :  itself  may  become  an  hieroglyphic^  when  it  is 
painted,  but  not  an  image,  which  is  a  /KOffn  ^iuiif,  aad  the 
most  proper  representation  of  any  thing  that  can  be  seen, 
and  is  not  present.    They  that  paint  a  child  to  signify  etCF- 
ntty,  do  it  better  than  they,  who,  by  an  old  man,  signify  him 
that  can  be  no  older  to-morrow  than  he  was  yesttfday.     But 
by  this  I  only  intend  lo  note  the  impradence  and  indeosney 
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of  the  thing :  the  unlawfulness  is  upon  other  accounts,  which 
I  have  reckoned. 

15.  Concerning  the  humanity  of  our  Saviour,  that  being  a 
creature  he  might  be  depicted,  I  mean  it  was  naturally 
capable  of  it;  it  was  the  great  instrument  of  many  actions^ 
it  conversed  with  mankind  above  thirty  years  together,  it 
was  the  subject  of  great  changes,  and  the  matter  of  a  long 
story,  and  the  conduit  of  many  excellent  instructions ;  and 
therefore  might  without  all  question  be  described,  as  well  as 
CaBsar's,  or  Meletius,  Mark  Antony,  or  the  kings  of  the 
Gentiles.  It  might  be  done:  and  the  question  being  here 
only  of  the  making  or  having  of  it,  abstractedly  frpm  all 
other  appendages  or  collateral  considerations,  I  need  say  no 
more  of  it  under  this  title ;  but  that  it  is  neitlier  impious  nor 
unreasonable  of  itself,  to  have,  or  to  make  the  picture  or 
image  of  Christ's  humanity,  or  rather  of  his  hunian  body. 
For  against  this  there  is  neither  reason  nor  religion,  and  if  it 
be  made  accidentally  unlawful,  that  is  oot  of  present  consi- 
deration. 

16.  But  for  the  usual  image  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form 
of  a  dove,  the  pretence  is  great  and  fie^irer ;  no  less  than  the 
words  of  Scripture.  For  in  this  instance,  that  reason  ceases^ 
for  which  Grod  did  prohibit  the  making  of  his  image ;  for 
here  they  did  not  only  hear  a  voice,  but  also  they  saw  a 
shape ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  the  likeness  of  a 
dove :  h  au/AaruM  eiiei :  ''  in  a  bodily  shape."  So  St.  Luke. 
To  this  I  answer,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  appear  in  the 
shape  of  a  dove  at  all ;  but  the  dove,  meatioaed  ia  the  story, 
relates  only  to  the  manner  of  his  descending,  and-  hovering 
over  Christ.  And  this,  1.  appears  by  the  words  in  St.  Mat*> 
thew,  c!3^  ri  inwpka  roS  dtoS  Mmrafirnvw,  ^et  vcfMTffoer,  he  saw 
the  Spirit  of  God  '  descending  like  a  dove,'  that  is,  as  doves 
use  to  descends  hovering  and  overshadowing  of  him.  2.  The 
word  ctat),  which  signifies  an  imperfcct  resemblance,  or  a 
limited  similitude,  does  not  infer  the  direct  shape  of  a  dove ; 
but  something  of  it ;  the  motion  or  the  quantity,  the  hovering 
or  the  lighting,  like  that  of  his  appearance  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost:  cloven  tongues,  m^n  ^nfi§,  ''as  it  were  of  fire*!;" 
that  is,  something  of  it ;  to  shine,  it  may  be, — but  not  to  bum ; 

^  Aeu,  U.  3. 
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to  appear  bright,  but  not  to  move.  3.  This  appears  yet 
more  plainly  in  the  words  of  St.  Luke,  Koi  narafifiveu  ri 
Itny/ia  ro  01710?  av/AaniMS  c<9li<,  tv^ci  Tn^iffrifav  hr  cUfTOv,  **  The 
Holy  Ghost  did  descend  in  a  bodily  shape,  as  a  dore  upon 
him ;"  where  the  *  bodily  shape,'  cannot  mean  the  bodily 
shape  of  a  dove,  for  then  it  must  have  been  u<rt\  vspivrtpa^y 
'  as  of  a  dove/  like  that  of  the  Acts,  itaii  vufof ;  but  it  must 
wholly  be  referred  to  uara&^vcu:  he  '  descended'  as  a  dove 
uses  to  do :  but  then  for  ffti/AariMov  elios, '  the  bodily  shape,'  it 
was  nothing  but  a  body  of  light;  the  greatest  visibihty, 
called  by  the  apostle  %  fA€yaX(nr^€TYii  iiia,  **  the  excellent 
glory :"  which,  indeed,  was  the  usual  investiture  of  God's 
messengers  in  their  appearances  and  visibilities;  and  that 
there  appeared  a  fire  in  Jordan  at  that  time,  Justin  Martyr 
against  Tryphon  the  Jew  affirms  expressly.  4.  That  this 
similitude  was  relative  to  the  motion,  or  the  manner,  of  a 
dove's  descent,  is  so  much  the  more  probable,  because  this 
acceptation  and  understanding  of  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
design  and  purpose  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  descending.  For 
by  '  flying'  the  Jews  did  use,  in  their  symbolical  theology,  to 
signify  a  divine  influx  or  inspiration,  saith  Rabbi  Jaccai, 
upon  the  ninth  of  Daniel :  the  descent,  therefore,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  manner  of  a  dove's  flight,  signifies  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  his  holy  Son ;  who  received  him  not  by 
measures,  but  the  fulness  of  him :  and  from  his  fulness  we 
all  receive  our  portions. 

17.  I  cannot  deny  but  that,  amongst  learned  men,  there  is 
great  difference  of  apprehension  concerning  it;  and  the 
generality  of  men,  without  examining  it,  suppose  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  have  descended,  being  invested  with  the  direct 
shape  of  a  dove;  iwsTMrro^  h  itiu  T€pimfaf  msifMorof,  so 
Justin  Martyr :  for  he  expresses  the  words  otherwise  than  all 
the  four  evangelists;  they  all  say,  »vtt  TrpKrrepotr,  meaning, 
*  as  a  dove  descends ;'  he  changes  the  case,  and  makes  it  to 
be  the  shape,  or  '  form  of  a  dove;'  paa^fut  ofw^f,  so  Origen 
calls  it;  '  the  phantasm,  or  appearance  of  a  bird;'  —  yet  I 
will  for  the  present  suppose  it  so,  because  the  ancients  did 
generally  believe  so.  But  then  I  answer  to  the  objection. 
That,  1 .  although  the  ancients  did  suppose  it  so — ^yet,  in  the 

'  2  Pet.  i.  17. 
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sixth  council,  that  at  Constantinople  *»  it  is  expressly  for- 
bidden to  depict  Christ  like  a  lamb,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  like  a 
dove.    2.  Suppose  the  fancy  of  the  ancients  to  have  some 
reality  in  it,  yet  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  this,  it  was 
nothing  but  alight  of  fire  effigiated  into  such  a  resemblance ; 
or,  like  a  bright  cloud  which   represents  strange  figured 
imperfectly,  any  thing  according  to  the  heart  or  fancy  of 
them  that  behold  it ;  and  therefore  is  not  so  imitable,  as  if  it 
were  a  direct  and  proper  appearance:  so  the  gospel  of  the 
Nazarenes  expresses  it,  mu  tif^ug  7rtpiiKot/A4^M  rov  rofrov  ^Sg  fuya : 
"  presently  a  great  light  did  shine  round  about  the  place  ;'*— 
and  their  apprehension  of  a  dazzling  light  in  such  a  resem- 
blance, is  but  an  ill  warrant  to  make  a  standing  figure  and 
proper  imagery.     2.  TertuUian  ^  supposes,  it  was  really  and 
properly  a  very  dove  indeed ;  and  if  so,  the  whole  business 
is  at  an  end :  for  any  dove  may  be  pictured,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost  must  not  be  pictured  in  that  shape,  though  his  errand 
and  design  was  ministered   to  by  a  dove.     3.  And  that; 
indeed,  is  the  proper  and  full  solution  of  this  objection. 
Supposing  that  the  shape  of  a  dove  did  appear,  yet  this  no 
way  represented  him,  or  was  to  be  used  as  a  sign  of  him; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  observable,  when  God  **  had  told  the 
Baptist  how  he  should  know  the  Messias,  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  should  consign  and    signify  him,  —  he    makes    no 
mention  of  a  dove,  but  of  descending  only ;  not  only  plainly 
intimating  that  the  mention  of  a  dove  was  for  the  similitude 
of  motion,  not  of  shape,  but  also  to  signify  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  himself  was  not  at  all  to  be  represented  as  a  dove. 
But  then,  if  there  was  the  shape  of  a  dove,  as  the  ancients 
suppose,  it  looks  downwards,  not  upwards,  and  was  a  symbol 
not  to  signify  any  thing  of  the  divinity,  or  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  but  to  signify  something  in  Christ,  or  in 
Christ's  body  the  church,  to  represent  the  excellency  and 
sweetness  of  Christ  and  of  the  church ',  his  perfection  and 
our  duty,  the  state  of  his  institution  and  of  oup  religion, 
and  so  they  who  thus  teach  of  the  apparition  of  i^  dove, 
express  the  symbol.    The  dove  was  to  represent  that  great 
meekness,  which  was  in  Christ,  and  which  he  would  insert 
into,  his  institution,  as  no  small  part  of  a  Christian's  duty; 

•  Can.  85.  ^  t  Lib.  de  carae  Chriftti.     >  Job.  i.  35.     *  Ibni.  xlii.  i,  3,  S. 
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which  our  blessed  Saviour  was  pleased  also  to  express  ^  in 
the  same  similitude,  "  be  as  harmless  as  doves."'  Philo  says 
that,  in  the  Jews'  discipline,  a  dove  signifies  wisdom*  that  is, 
a  good,  a  wise,  a  gentle,  and  debonair  comportment,  not 
the  severity  of  retirement*  and  a  philosophical  life,  but  of  a 
civil,  sweet»  and  obliging  conversation.  Some  say,  that  this 
dove  did  relate  to  that  dove  which  sig^fied  to  Noah,  by  an 
olive-branch  of  peace,  that  Qod  was  again  reconciled  to  the 
world;  and  so  did  it  please  God  to  use  the  like  symbol^ 
when  he  would  signify  that  reconcilement,  which  was  by 
Christ  to  be  effected,  and  of  which  the  other  was  but  a  weak 
representment,  and  type,  or  figure.  The  world  was  now 
also  to  be  renewed  at  the  appearance  of  this  dove;  but, 
because  this  no  way  relates  to  the  person  or  tlie  nature  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  can  no  way  hence  be  inferred,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  may  be  represented  by  an  image.  This  appa^ 
rition,  if  it  was  at  all,  was  symbolical  of  something  below» 
not  representative  of  any  thing  above :  and  in  that  sense^ 
and  to  that  purpose,  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  may  be  lawful  to 
make  a  picture  of  the  dove  that  was  seen,  if,  I  say,  it  was  at 
all ;  and  of  the  fiery  tongues  sitting  upon  the  apostles ;  for 
these  were  not  representative  of  the  nature  or  person  of  the 
0oly  Ghost,  but  descriptive  of  the  imfMression,  that  from  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  made  upon  them ;  and  of  tliis  nature  is  the 
expression  of  the  Baptist:  **  He  shall  baptize  yoo  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  vrith  fire ;"  that  is,  from  his  baptism,  or  by 
his  immission,  you  shall  receive  graces  and  gifts,  whose  effect 
is  properly  expressed  by  fire,  which  also  shall  be  its  symbol. 

18.  And  after  all  this,  if  it  should  please  God,  any  peiBon 
of  the  blessed  and  most  holy  Trinity  should  appear  in  any 
visible  shape,  that  shape  might  be  depicted,  of  that  shape  an 
image  might  be  made ;  I  mean,  it  might  naturally,  it  might 
if  it  were  done  for  lawful  ends,  and  unless  a  commandment 
were  to  the  contrary ;  and,  therefore,  so  long  as  God  keeps 
himself  within  the  secret  recesses  of  his  sanctuary,  and  the 
;Baajesty  of  his  invisibility,  so  long  it  is  plain  he  intends  the 
very  first  sense  and  words  of  his  eommandment:  but,  if  he 
fhould  cancel  the  great  reason  of  his  commandment,  and 
make  that,  by  an  act  of  his  own^  to  become 
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in  the  nature  of  things,  18  impossible,  —  that  iS|  that  an 
image  can  be  made  of  God ;  I  should  believe  that  Ood  did 
intend  to  dispense  in  that  part  of  the  commandment,  and 
declare  that  he  intended  it  only  for  a  temporary  band.  For 
if  the  reason  of  the  commandment  were  taken  away,  either 
tlie  commandment  also  ceases  to  oblige,  or  must  be  bound 
upon  us  by  another  reason,  or  a  new  sanction,  or,  at  leasts  a 
new  declaration ;  or  else  it  would  follow,  that  then  his  yisible 
appearance  would  become  a  snare  to  mankind.  But  becaOM 
he  hath  not  yet  appeared  visibly,  and  hath,  by  no  figure  dH 
idea,  represented  the  godhead ;  and  that  it  is  a  truth,  which 
must  last  as  long  as  Christian  religion  lasts,  that ''  No  man 
can  see  God,"  —  therefore  it  follows,  that  it  is  at  no  hand 
lawful  to  make  an  image  of  God,  or  relating  to  the  divinity^ 
f f  a  dove  be  made,  it  must  not  be  intended  to  represent  tht 
Holy  Ghost ;  for  besides  that  no  dove  did  appear',  nor  shape 
of  a  dove,  —  yet,  if  it  did,  it  related  not  to  the  person  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  person,  on 
whom  the  light  descended.  And  if  the  figure  of  the  crucifix 
be  made,  or  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh,  it  is  wholly  relative  to  the 
creature,  not  to  him  as  God  ;  for  that  is  impions,  and  unrea*- 
sonable,  and  impossible  to  be  done  in  any  natural  proportion. 
And  the  like  also  is  to  be  said  of  those  expressions  in  Scrip>- 
ture,  of  the  '  hand'  of  God,  his  *  eye/  his  '  arm;'  which 
words,  although  they  are  vmtten,  yet  they  cannot,  ought  nol, 
to  be  painted.  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  is  lawful  to  paint  ot 
engrave  an  eye,  or  a  band,  but  not  an  eye  or  hand  of  God, 
that  is,  we  may  not  intend  to  represent  God  by  such  sculp- 
ture or  picture,  because  the  Scripture  does  not  speak  them 
to  that  end, — that  by  them  we  may  conceive  any  thing  of 
God:  for,  as  HesseUus  well  notes,  these  and  other  like 
expressions  are  intended  to  represent  some  action  of  God ; 


*  Si  qnis  dicat,  qodd  Spiritus  8.  in  colainba  appamit,  et  Pater,  in  Veteri 
Tettamento,  sab  aliqoibni  corporalibni  fonnis,  ideoqoe  posiaut  et  illi  per 
Ifliagiiiet  rtpraMentari ;  diceaditni  q«o4  illae  fonnve  corporalca  hob  Ibemnt 
i  Patre  vel  Spirita  Saucto  ataampte,  et  ided  repneieiitatioDe  eortmi  per 
imaginea,  aon  est  repnetenlatio  pcrsonve  Diviuae;  sed  reprssentatio  fllins 
fonme  secaodto  se;  prapterea  boo  debetnr  ei  aliqna  revercstia,  sicot  nee 
illis  fonoii  seenndiini  ae.  Nan  lUm  formae  faernBt  ad  repraeaentandas 
Divinai  persouas,  aed  ad  repraMeBtaodom  effectaa,  qaoa  Divinte  pereonae 
faciebant  in  lalMa.    Durind>  in  9. 8cnU  Diat.  9.  q.  V.  b.  15. 
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such  as  is  that  of  David  %  who  brings  in  God,  "  excitatum 
tenquam  dormientem^  tanquam  potentem  crapulatum  k 
circo  :"  "  awakened  out  of  sleep,  and  as  a  giant  refreshed, — 
filled,  gorged, —  with  wine;"  by  which,  if  any  man  shall 
represent  God  in  picture,  —  his  saying,  '  it  may  as  well  be 
painted  as  written/  will  not  acquit  him  from  insufferable 
impiety. 

19.  Now  this  which  I  have  discoursed,  is  evidently  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  and  practice  both  of  the  Jews  and 
primitive  Christians.  Concerning  the  Jews,  Tacitus^  says  of 
tbem,  *'  Mente  sola,  unumque  numen  intelligunt:  profanos, 
qui  Defim  imagines  raortalibus  materiis  in  species  hominum 
effingant  :**  **  They  acknowledge  but  one  Deity,  whom  they 
miderstand  in  their  mind  only;  esteeming  all  them  to  be 
profane,  who  efform  the  images  of  their  gods  of  corruptible 
matter  into  the  shapes  of  men^."  And  the  testimony  of 
St.  Clemens^  of  Alexandria,  is  very  full  to  this  purpose : 
"  Deum,  ex  Mosis  disciplina,  nee  hominis  effigie,  nee  uUa  alia 
re  repi'sesentari ;"  "  God,  by  the  law  of  Moses,  was  not  to  be 
represented  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  or  any  other  figure :"  and 
for  the  Christians,  that  they  also  understood  themselves  to 
he  bound  by  the  same  law,  to  the  same  religious  abstaining 
firom  making  of  images  of  God,  is  openly  and  generally 
taught  by  the  doctors  of  the  Christian  church  for  the  four 
first  ages  together ;  as  without  scruple  appears  in  the  express 
words  of  Origen*,  TertuUian^  Eusebius<,  Athanasius^  St. 
Jerome',  St.  Austin^,  Theodoret*,  Damascen*",  and  the  synod 
of  Constantinople,  as  is  reported  in  the  sixth  action  of  the 
second  Nicene  council ;  the  sense  of  all  which,  together  with 
his  own,  Polydore  Virgil**  thus  represents:  ''Cum  Deas 
ubique  prassens  sit,  nihil  a  principio  post  homines  nates 
stultius  visum  est,  quam  ejus  simulacrum  pingere;"  **  Since 
the  world  began,  never  was  any  thing  more  fooUsh  than  to 
picture   God,  who   is    present  every  where:"    for  this  is. 


>  PmI.  Ixxf  ill.  65.  ^  Hint.  v.  5.  OberUn,  yoI.  ii.  p.  3S6.  Lond.  cd. 

c  Ideiu  etiam  videre  est  apad  Diodor.  SieaL 

*  Stromat.  I.  •  D,  7.  cob.  Celt. 

'  De  Qoron.  MiL  f  Lib.  i.  c.  6.  Pnep.  Evaag. 

^  Oral,  contra  Geotes.  '  In  c.  40.  Isai. 

^  Dc  Fide  et  Symbol,  c.  7.  >  In  Dent  q.  i. 

•»  Lib.  !▼.  de  Orth.  Fide,  c.  17.    •  Lib.  ii.  c.  ]|3.  de  Inv^L 
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(according  to  the  sharp  reproof  of  the  apostle)  ''  to  change 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  the  similitude,  h 
cfAoiifAart  ^uovof,  (so  it  is  in  the  Greek®)  of  an  image  of  a  cor- 
ruptible man,  and  of  birds  and  beasts/'  Sec.,  than  which  words 
nothing  can  be  plainer  to  condemn  the  picturing  God :  a 
thing  which  the  very  Heathens  did  abominate. 

Sed  nulla  effigies,  simulacrave  nota  deornin 
M^cstate  locam  et  sacro  imple? ere  timore, 

said  Silius  Italicus  ^  of  the  Temple  of  Cadiz ;  '  they  had  no 
images,  no  pictures  of  the  gods ;  but  the  house  was  filled 
with  majesty  and  a  holy  fear.'  And  this  they  did  not  of 
ignorance,  nor  of  custom,  but  out  of  reason  and  wise  die- 
course.  When  Seneca  intreated  his  friend  Lucilius  to  make 
himself  worthy  of  God,  he  tells  him  how :  **  Finget  autem 
non  auro,  non  argento :  non  potest  ex  hac  materia  imago  Dei 
fingi  similis :"  "  Not  with  gold  and  silver ;  for  of  these  an 
image  like  to  God  can  never  be  made."  —  And  therefore 
Tacitus  says  of  the  Germans,  that  they  *'  nee  cohibere  parie- 
tibus  decs,  neque  in  uUam  humani  oris  speciem  adsimilare,ez 
magnitudine  coelestium  arbitrantur^  ;*'  "  they  think  they  do 
not  know  the  nature  of  the  gods,  if  they  should  thrust  them 
into  walls,  or  depict  them  in  the  resemblance  of  a  man  or 
woman."  —  **  NuUum  simulacrum  finzisse  antiquitatem/' 
said  Macrobius'.  ^'  The  old  world  never  made  an  image*' 
(meaning  of  God),  **  Quia  summus  Deus  nataque  ex  eo  mens, 
sicut  ultra  animam,  ita  supra  naturam  sunt,  quo  nihil  fas  est 
de  fabulis  pervenire :"  "  because  the  supreme  God,  and  the 
mind  that  is  bom  of  him,  as  it  is  beyond  our  soul,  so  it 
is  beyond  all  nature,  and  it  is  not  fit  that  fables  and  fictions 
should  be  addressed  to  him." 

Nalla  aori  effigiei,  nulli  commisaa  metallo, 
Forma  Dei  meutes  habitare  et  pectora  gaadet : 

'  God  dwells  in  minds  and  hearts  of  good  men,  not  in  images 
and  metals/ 

20.  The  next  question  is  of  greater  effect;  and,  though 
the  answer  of  it  must  needs  be  concluded  from  the  former,  yet 
because  it  hath  some  considerations  of  its  own,  and  proper 
arguments,  it  is  worth  a  short  inquiry. 

o  Rom.  i.  1(5.  P  III.  50.  Raperti,  vol.  i.  pag.  177. 

^  Cap.  ix.  Oberlin.  Lond.  ed.  vol.  ii.  pag.  360. 
'  L«  i»  in  Soma.  Scip.  c.  9, 
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Ques.  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  Christians  to  worship 
Ood  by  an  image  ? 

21.  Concerning  which  the  best  ground  of  resolution  is  the 
commandment ;  which,  it  is  certain,  the  church  of  the  Jews 
did  understand  so,  that  they  accounted  it  idolatry  to  worship 
God  in  any  image  whatsoever;   thus  the  Israelites  were 
idolaters  when  they  made  the  golden  calf,  for  so  they  pro- 
claimed, **  These  are  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  who  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  to-morrow  is  a  solemnity  to 
Jehovah,"  said  Aaron.    The  calf  they  intended  as  an  image 
of  their  Gbd,  and  by  it  they  intended  to  worship  him;  which 
ki  not  improbable,  says  Bellarmine ;  which  is  certainly  tme, 
-said  Ferns* ;  and  which  is  affirmed  by  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
f*  they  changed  their  glory  into  the  similitude  of  a  calf  that 
eateth  hay ;"  that  is,  they  represented  God,  who  was  their 
glory,  by  a  golden  ealf.    And  concerning  Micah  S  though  his 
mother  made  an  image,  yet  that  it  was  for  the  worshipping  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  appears  in  all  the  story;  for  upon  this 
aecount  he  hoped  that  the  Lord  would  bless  him,  he  took  a 
•Levite  for  his  priest,  he  asked  counsel  of  the  Lord ;  yet  these 
also  he  called  his  gods,  which  were  but  the  images  of  God, 
•^  by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  an  idolater,  because  he 
worshipped  the  true  God  by  an  image,  which  he  had  for- 
bidden.   The  same  was  the  case  of  Gideon,  who  made  a 
eovenant  with  them,  that  God  should  be  their  king ;  yet  he 
made  an  ephod;  that  is,  instituted  a  forbidden  service  to 
him ;  which  thing  became  a  snare  to  his  house ;  and  being 
a  prevarication  of  this  commandment,  was,  in  its  nature,  «ii 
idolatrous  worship;  and  yet  it  was  but  a  superstitions  or 
false  worship  of  the  true  God :  and  this  is  affirmed  by  the 
Christian  doctors.     **  Non  vult  Deus  in  lapidibus  coli,"  said 
St.  Ambrose";  *^God  will  not  be  worshipped  in  stones  or 
graven  images :*'— and  St.  Austin"  affirms,  that  God  in  his 
commandment  did  prohibit,  ''  ne  quis  colat  ullam  imagiaem 
Dei  nisi  unam  eandem  qu«  cum  ipso  est  Christus ;"  *'  that 
wt  should  worship  no  image  of  God  but  him  that  is  the  lively 
image  of  his  person,  that  is,  Jesus  Christ :''— and  this  is  so 
affirmed  by  all  the  fathers,  so  confirmed  by  the  doctrine  and 


*  In  c.  vii.  Acts.  *  Jodg.  17. 
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practice  of  the  church,  so  adhered  to  by  all  the  dooton  of 
the  Jews,  that  Vasquez  finds  himself  constrained  to  confess, 
**  clare  dedocitur,  non  licuisse  torn  vemm  Deum  in  aliqna 
imagine  venerari ;"  **  it  is  clearly  consequent,  that  then  it 
was  not  lawful  to  worship  the  true  God  in  any  image  or 
representment." 

22.  But  it  is  said,  that  though  it  was  not  then,  yet  now  it 
is !  for  that  was  only  a  temporary  precept,  relative  to  the  Jews, 
because  of  their  proneness  to  idolatry.  So  Catharinos^ 
affirms,  *'  totum  hoc  prseceptum  esse  positivum,  non  morale  ;'* 
**  This  whole  commandment  is  positive,  not  moral :"  for, 
however  something  related  to  the  Jews,  yet,  by  this  com- 
mandment, is  only  forbidden  to  worship  the  images  of  false 
gods,  or  the  image  of  the  true  God  with  divine  worship, 

23.  Against  this  I  have  many  things  to  say :  1.  That  idol- 
atry is  a  sin  against  the  law  of  nature,  or  of  prime  religion ; 
therefore  whatsoever  was  idolatry  in  the  Jews,  is  the  same  sin 
in  the  Christians.  Indeed,  in  the  intercourses  between  man 
and  man,  though  the  relative  duty  be  bound  upon  us  by  the 
commandment  of  God,  yet  the  instances  can  be  altered  by 
human  authority  and  consent;  as  new  kinds  of  incest, 
several  instances  of  murder,  of  treason,  and  the  like ;  but 
where  not  only  the  law,  but  the  instances  also,  are  of  God's 
appointment,  what  is  once  is  always,  unless  God  change  the 
particular,  which  he  never  did  in  the  present  question,  Ose 
case  there  is,  in  which  the  particulars  even  of  the  present 
article  can  vanish ;  viz.  when  a  particular  is  commanded 
apparently  for  a  transient  reason,  and  hath  in  it  no  essential 
reason,  no  natural  rectitude ;  but  the  worshipping  of  God  by 
an  image  is  against  natural  reason,  as  I  have  proved  by  the 
unlawfulness  and  unreasonableness  of  making  an  image  of 
God,  and  shall  further  prove  in  the  sequel;  therefore, 
although,  by  reason  of  the  Jews'  proneness  to  direct  and 
prime  idolatry,  the  commandment  put  new  and  accidental 
necessities  (I  mean  the  not  having  or  making  any  piduree), 
yet  the  prohibition  of  worshipping  God  by  an  image  having 
a.  natural  and  essential  rectitude  and  conformity  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  natural,  and  to  the  spirituaUty  of  the  Christian 
religion,  it  cannot  be  changed  as  the  fancies  or  the  interests 


'  Ut  fid.  est  ap.  Belkr.  de  imag. 
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of  men  shall  require;  and  of  this,  besides  the  apparent  rea- 
sonaUeness  of  the  thing,  we  have  an  express  testimony  from 
Origen'«  **  Cfletemm  Christiani  homines  et  Judeei  sibi  tem- 
perant  ab  his  propter  illud  legis,  '  Dominum  Deum  timebis  ;' 
Item  propter  illud,  '  Non  erunt  tibi  Dii  alieni  prseter  me,  et 
non  facies  tibi  ipsi  simulacrum/  &c.  aliaque  multa  his 
similia,  quse  adeo  nos  prohibent  ab  aris  et  simulacris,  ut  etiam 
emori  jubeant  citius  quam  contaminemus  nostram  de  Deo 
fidem  taUbus  impietatibus :"  **  Both  Christians  and  Jews 
abstain  from  these  worshippings,  because  the  law  says,  *  thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me :'  and  '  thou  shalt  not 
make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,  and  for  many  other  things 
like  these,  which  so  severely  restrain  us  from  altars  and 
images,  that  they  command  us  to  die  rather  than  to  pollute 
onr  faith  of  God  with  such  impieties.*'  The  sum  of  which  is, 
that  Christians,  as  well  as  Jews,  understood  themselves  bound 
equally  by  this  commandment;  and  they  were  to  sufier 
death  rather  than  image-worship. 

24  (2.)  To  worship  false  gods,  or  to  give  divine  honour 
to  an  image  which  is  not  God,  is  all  one  kind  of  formsd 
idolatry;  they  may  differ  materially,  as  the  worshipping 
of  silver  does  from  bowing  the  head  to  gold,  but  they 
are  formally  the  same  thing ;  for  it  is  a  making  that  to  be 
our  God  which  is  no  God ;  and  this  is  sufficiently  forbidden 
in  the  first  commandment.  Now  since  there  are  more  sins 
against  that  commandment  than  one,  let  us  Suppose  that 
the  two  first  (as  we  reckon  them)  are  but  one ;  yet  the  nest 
must  be  that  which  is  forbidden  in  the  explication ;  that  is^ 
to  worship  the  true  God  with  a  false  image ;  it  is  making 
God  to  be  like  an  idol  by  representing  him  in  the  same  cheap 
impossible  way ;  by  using  him  like  the  false  gods,  by  making 
his  image  to  become  an  idol ,  by  giving  him  a  forbidden, 
hated  worship,  by  honourik^g  him  with  a  lie ;  all  which,  if  they 
be  not  great  violations  of  the  commandment  to  which  they 
do  belong, — then  there  is  but  one  kind  of  sin  there  forbidden, 
and  this  is  an  act  of  so  great  simplicity  and  incommunica^ 
bility,  that  it  hath  neither  brother  nor  sister,  mother  ^or 
daughter,  kiff  nor  kin,  analogy  nor  correspondencies,  &d« 
dresses  nor  degrees :  if  it  have  not,  why  are  so  many  parti- 

*  L.  7.  coo.  Celt; 
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culars  reduced  to  this  commandment  by  all  casuists,  friends 
or  foes,  in  this  article?  If  it  have,  this  superstitious  and 
forbidden  worship  being  here  named  in  the  commandment, 
and  standing  next  to  the  prime  idolatry,  must,  at  least,  have 
a  degree  of  the  same  obliquity. 

25  (3).  He  that  makes  an  image  of  God  and  worships  it,— 
gives  it  the  worship  of  God,  whom  it  represents,  or  a  dif- 
ferent. If  he  gives  a  different,  and,  consequently,  a  less  wor- 
ship, he  does  not  worship  God  in  the  image ;  but  his  worship 
is  such  as  it  is  terminated  on  the  image,  and  then  comes  not 
into  this  inquiry:  it  is  no  more  than  loving  a  bird  for 
Lesbia's  sake,  or  valuing  a  pendant  for  her  sake  that  gave  it 
me ;  and  this  may  be  a  civil  valuation,  and  it  is  to  be  esti- 
mated according  to  its  excess  or  temper.  But  if  by  the 
image,  I  mean  to  worship  God,  then  I  join  them  together  in 
the  act  of  adoration,  and  make  them  the  same  integral  object ; 
but  then  I  give  to  both  the  same  worship ;  and,  therefore, 
unless  they  can  both  be  united  into  an  identity,  I  must  needs 
give  divine  worship  to  that  which  is  no  God,  which  is  direct 
idolatry.  If  an  image  of  God  pass  the  worship,  which  I  give, 
unto  God,  then  it  goes  first  to  the  image,  then  to  God,  there- 
fore it  must  needs  be  the  same ;  for  that  which  passes  from 
the  image  to  God,  must  not  be  less  than  what  is  fit  to  be 
given  to  God ;  but  if  it  be  the  same,  then  it  ought  not  at  all 
to  pass  upon  that :  if  it  be  less  than  divine,  it  must  not  be 
given  to  God ;  if  it  be  not  less,  it  must  not  pass  upon  that 
which  is  not  God.  If  it  be  less,  it  is  impiety  when  it  is 
ofiered  to  the  prototype ;  if  it  be  the  same,  and  not  less,  it  is 
idolatry  when  it  is  ofiered  to  the  image. 

26.  But  I  need  not  make  use  of  both  parts  of  the  dilemma ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  every  relative  worship  must  be  the  same 
in  the  middle  and  the  end ;  and  it  is  confessed  by  most  of 
those,  who  worship  God  and  his  Christ,  and  his  saints,  by 
images,  that  the  same  honour  is  given  to  both.  ''  Eundem 
honorem  deberi  imagini  et  exemplari,''  says  Almain ;  '*  ac 
proinde  imagines  Sanctse  Trinitatis,  Christi,  et  Crucis  cultu 
latriee  adorandas  esse  ;**  "  The  images  of  the  Trinity,  of  Christy 
and  of  the  cross,  are  to  be  adored  with  divine  worship."— 
The  same  is  the  opinion  of  Alensts,  Aquinas,  Buonaventure, 
Albertus,  Richardus,  Capreolus,  Cajetan,  Coster,  Valentia,  the 
Jesuits  of  Cologne,  Triers,  and  Mentz,  who  approved  Coster's 
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opinion,  and  indeed,  generally «  of  all  the  Roman  schooU, 
if  we  may  believe  a  great  man  amongst  them ;  '^  Constana 
eat  theologorum  sententia,  imaginem  eodem  honore  et  cnlta 
honorari  et  coli  quo  colitur  id  cujus  est  imago,"  said  Azoriua* : 
and  he  supposes  this  to  be  the  mind  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
and  insinuated  by  the  second  Nicene ;  and  certainly  he  was 
in  the  right.  For,  though  the  council  of  Trent  used  much  cau- 
tion in  their  expression  of  this  invidious  article,  and  expressed 
no  paiticular  honour,  but  that  due  honour  and  worship  be 
given  to  them,  yet,  when  at  the  latter  end  of  the  decree,  it 
approves  the  second  Nicene  council,  and  refers  to  that  in 
the  article ;  it  is  plain  that  the  council  of  Trent  intended  such 
honour  and  worship  to  be  due,  as  the  council  of  Frankfort 
said  was  not  due,  neither  is  it  to  be  imagined  they  durst 
contradict  so  constant  an  opinion,  or  openly  recede  from  their 
great  Aquinas.  They  have  amongst  them  many  fine  devices, 
to  make  this  seem  what  it  is  not;  but  that  which  is  suffi- 
cient, is  this,  that  no  distinction,  no  artifice,  will  file  the 
hardness  ofi*  from  this:  for,  whereas,  the  great  thing  that 
tliey  say,  is  this,  that  this  worship  being  not  for  the  image, 
but  for  God's  sake  passed  through  the  image,  does  not  give 
divine  honours  to  the  image.  But  I  reply :  Is  it  a  divine 
honour  that  is  given  to  the  image  or  no  ?  is  it  the  same  that 
is  given  to  God,  or  is  it  another  ?  If  it  be  the  same,  then, 
though  it  be  not  for  the  image,  but  for  God,  yet  it  is  for  God 
that  the  divine  worship  is  given  to  the  image,  — that  is,  it  is 
for  God's  sake  that  what  is  due  to  God  alone,  is  given  to  that 
which  is  not  God,  that  is,  for  God's  sake  they  commit  idol- 
atry. But  if  it  be  not  the  same,  then  how  do  they  worship 
God  bj  the  image?  "  Idem  est  motus  ad  imaginem  et 
exemplar,'*  says  Aristotle ;  and  upon  this  account  they  sup* 
pose  what  is  done  to  the  image,  accrues  to  God ;  but,  then, 
as  they  must  take  care  that  nothing  be  given  to  God  that  ia 
less  than  himself,  I  mean  that  he  be  not  worshipped  with  leaa 
than  a  divine  worship ;  so  they  may  also  remember,  that  by 
one  motion  and  act  of  worship,  they  cannot  give  less  to  the 
image  than  they  do  to  God ;  whatsoever  is  less  than  another^ 
is  BOt  the  same  with  another :  if,  therefore,  the  if  orship  given 
to  the  image,  be  in  any  sense  less  than  that  which  is  given 

*  InadtnC  Monl.  psrt  u  L  9.  c.  6. 
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to  Ood,  then  it  is  not  the  8ame ;  if  it  be  not  the  same,  then- 
by  the  same  motion,  by  the  same  act  of  worship^  there  are 
two  kinds  of  worship  given,  which  is  a  contradiction,  that  one 
should  be  two ;  and  also  evacuates  their  great  pretence  of 
the  reasonableness  or  possibility  of  doing  worship  to  God  by 
an  image,  because  upon  this  account  the  same  does  not  pass 
at  once  to  both. 

27  (4).  A  good  man  is  more  an  image  of  God,  than  any 
painter  or  engraver  can  make ;  but  if  we  give  divine  honours 
to  a  good  man,  it  were  idolatry ;  therefore,  much  more,  if  we 
give  it  to  an  image.  I  use  this  instance  to  take  off  the  trifle 
of  worship  '  relative/  and  worship  '  terminativ^ ;'  for  if  we 
should  offer  sacrifice  to  a  man,  build  temples  and  altars  to 
him  over  against  his  doors,  bum  lamps,  make  vows,  appoint, 
holidays,  processions,  litanies,  institute  fraternities,  give  him 
the  appellatives  of  honour  which  we  usually  ascribe  to  God,-r- 
it  would  not  serve  our  turns  to  say, '  we  do  it  to  God  whose 
image  this  man  is,  and  we  intend  the  honour  to  God  finally ; 
there  it  rests,  it  only  passes  through  the  good  man,  to  be. 
united  to  the  glories  of  God ;'  it  were  idolatry  without  alt 
contradiction.  I  find  that  acts  of  humihty  have  been  dona 
to  the  poor,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  the  actions  were  refer^ 
to  Christ,  just  as  all  other  acts  of  charity  and  alms  use  to  be ; 
but  if  divine  honour  be  done  to  them,  it  is  so  far  from  being 
entertained  by  God  as  the  con*elative  of  that  worship,  that 
it  is  a  dishonour  to  him ;  he  being  curious  of  his  own  pecu? 
liar,  and  having  given  no  warrant,  no  instance  that  caa 
amount  to  any  thing  of  that  nature,  and  he  will  be  wor-. 
shipped,  as  Plato*s  expression  is,  t5  fioxxoy  h^kaKom  Tpitf.\ 
**  in  that  way"  (not  that  we  choose,  but)  "  that  he  best 
likes."  He  that  will  pass  worship  to  God  by  the  mediation* 
and  interposition  of  a  creature,  must  do  it  l^  using .  that 
creature  in  all  the  endearments  and  regards  for  God's  sake, 
of  which  it  is  capable.  Thus, '  by  reverencing  the  grey  head, 
and  rising  up  to  him,'  we  do  honour  to  the  great  Fathei*  of 
men  and  angels;  by  relieving  the  poor,  we  do  honour  tO' 
Christ;  but  neither  is  Christ  honoured  by  us,  if  we  have, 
made  a  rich  .present  to  a  king  for  Christ's  sake,  or  call  a 
poor  beggar,  *'  My  Lord ;"  but  when,  for  God's  sake,  we. 
pass  those  regards  to  several  estateii  of  men,  which  are  the. 
best  Qsagei^  which  prudently  they  can  require, -*  then  tbo* 
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good  we  do  to  them,  whether  it  be  honour  or  relief,  relates 
to  God ;  but  for  God*s  sake  to  give  divine  honours  to  a  man, 
is,  as  if  to  honour  the  master,  we  made  his  servant  equal ; 
or,  out  of  reverence  to  the  body,  we  should  wear  the  shoe 
upon  our  head.  And  this  argument  must  needs  conclude 
against  the  worshippers  of  images ;  for,  although  Vasquez, 
and  I  think  he  alone,  of  all  the  world,  owns  the  worst  that 
this  argument  can  infer,  and  thinks  it  lawful  to  give  divine 
worship  relatively  or  transitively  to  a  man ;  yet  when  that 
whole  church  excuses  their  worshipping  of  saints,  by  saying 
they  give  only  such  veneration  to  them  as  is  proportioned  to 
them,  not  *  latria/  but  '  dulia,'  that  is,  not  divine  worship  in 
any  sense,  for  so  they  would  be  understood  to  speak  and  do  ; 
it  must  needs  be  certain,  that  this  argument  is  not  to  be 
answered,  nor  yet  to  be  outfaced.  However,  this  is  certain, 
that  when  the  Arians,  who  believed  Christ  to  be  a  mere 
creature,  though  they  could  not  deny  but  that  (according  to 
the  express  words  of  Scripture)  he  was  the  express  and 
bright  image  of  his  Father's  glory,  yet  because  they  gave  to 
Christ  divine  honours  for  his  relation  sake  to  his  Father  the 
Eternal  God,  they  were  by  the  fathers  of  the  church  expressly 
called  idolaters,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
orations  of  St.  Athanasius  against  the  Arians,  and  in  St. 
Cyril  in  Joh.  1.9.  c.  41.  and  divers  other  places;  and  what- 
ever Vasquez,  or  any  man  else  is  pleased  to  think  of  it,  —  yet 
St.  John  was  twic^  rejected  by  an  angel,  when  he  would  have 
given  divine  honour  to  him,  when  he  would  have  worshipped 
him ;  and  yet  that  angel  represented  God,  and  was  the  servant 
of  Jesus.  And  upon  this  account  we  may  worship  every 
creature :  every  fly,  every  tulip,  even  the  onions  of  Egypt ; 
for  every  plant  is  more  an  image  of  God  than  a  dead  piece  of 
metal  or  marble  can  be :  — 

Pnetentcmqae  refert  qmelibet  berba  Deain. 

And  it  is  in  images,  as  it  is  in  the  matter  of  oaths,  of  which 
our  blessed  Saviour  said,  that  "  he  that  swears  by  heaven,  or 
by  the  earth,  by  the  temple,  or  by  the  gold,  it  is  all  a  case  :"  it 
aU  alike  refers  to  God,  and  does  him  dishonour,  if  the  matter 
be  vain  or  false ;  so  it  is  in  images : — every  creature  of  God 
represents  him,  and  is  capable  of  transmitting  honour  to  him, 
•a  a  wooden  image :  and  yet  because  the  best  images  of  God 
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are  not  susceptive  of  divine  honours  so  much  as  by  relation^ 
much  less  shall  the  worse  images :  and  if  it  be  idolatry  to 
give  such  to  a  man,  though  with  an  intuition  upon  Ood,-** 
to  do  so  to  a  dead  image,  which  hath  less  likeness  to  Ood^ 
cannot  be  put  off  by  a  distinction,  and  a  vain  imagination. 
I  will  not  aggravate  the  evil  practices  or  doctrines  which  are 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  concerning  this  question,  but  it  is 
obvious  to  observe,  that  although  this  distinction  of  '  .rela* 
tiv^'  and  '  terminativ^'  is  invented  by  superstitious  persons 
to  make  the  question  hard,  and  to  themselves  greater  oppor* 
tunity  of  quieting  the  scruples  of  tender  persons :  yet  they 
do  give,  and  openly  profess  to  give,  divine  honours  to  that 
which  is  no  god,  which  I  thus  demonstrate.     The  cross  oa 
which  Christ  suffered,  is  but  a  creature :  but  to  the  image  of 
this  they  give  a  relative  divine  honour;  therefore  to  the- 
exemplar,  which  is  that  cross  whereof  the  other  are  but 
images,  they  terminate  the  divine  honour.      So  Jacobus 
Almain,  in  the  words  a  little  before  quoted :  **  The  same 
honour  is  owing  to  the  image  and  the  exemplar ;  and  there- 
fore the  images  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
Cross,  are  to  be  adored  with  the  worship  of  Latria ;  that  is, 
divine."    To  this  purpose  is  that  clause  in  the  pontifical^ 
published  by  the  authority  of  Clement  the  Eighth ;  ''  Crux 
legati  quia  debetur  ei  latria,  erit  iL  dextris :" — ''  The  legate's 
cross  must  be  on  the  right  hand ;  because  '  latria,'  or  divine 
honour,  is  due  to  it." — Now  this,  being  the  image,  can 
challenge  but  this  divine  honour  relatively;  but  the  cross 
that  Helena  found  at  Jerusalem,  was  the  exemplar ;  therefore 
to  that  the  divine  worship  is  due,  '  ultimate  et  terminativ^  ;*^ 
it  rests  there;  which  is  as  downright  idolatry  as  can  be 
defined.     But  Aquinas  proves  it  ought  to  be  so  by  this 
argument, '  that  in  which  we  place  the  hope  of  our  salvation, 
to  that  we  exhibit  the  worship  of '  latria,'  or  divine  worship :' 
but  in  the  cross  we  place  the  hope  of  puf  salvation,  for  so 
the  church  sings, 

O  Cms  ave,  spcs  nnics. 
Hoe  psfsionii  tempore : 
Ange  piU  jnstitiani, 
Reisqne  dons  ▼miani. 

^  Edit  RoM.  p.  S?9. 
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f'  All  hail,  O  CiroBB,  who  art  our  only  hope  in  this  time  of 
our  suffering :  increase  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous, 
and  give  pardon  to  the  guilty."-^!  could  add  many  more* 
things  to  the  same  purpose;  but  because  I  intend  not  an 
accusation  of  any  one,  but  institution  to  every  one  that 
needs  it,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  this  distinction  is  used 
with  them  as  miracles  and  gifts  of  tongues  were ;  not  for 
them  that  believe,  but  for  them  that  believe  not ;  so  is  this, 
for  strangers,  and  them  that  make  objections, — not  for  the 
obedient  that  worship  images  and  break  the  conunandment : 
for  they  must,  or  may  do  more,  than  give  a  relative  worship : 
but  yet,  because  it  concerns  us  and  them,  I  add  this  ob- 
servation. 

28  (5).  That  if  divine  worship,  or  '  latria,'  be,  in  any  sense, 
given  to  an  image,  no  distinction  can  save  it  harmless :  for  if 
it  be  given  at  all,  it  is  not  changed  in  kind,  by  being  altered 
m  circumstance.  It  is  that  kind  of  worship,  which  all  the 
world  understands  to  be  proper  to  God.  Now,  whether  it  be 
for  itself  or  for  any  other  thing,  is  nothing  but  an  inquiry,  for 
what  cause  this  incommunicable  worship  is  communicated 
to  them  ;  that  is,  a  looking  after  the  cause  of  a  thing,  which 
9Q  cause  can  legitimate;  and  whether  this  be  proper  or 
improper,  yet  still  it  is  idolatry  in  one  of  the  senses ;  whether 
it  be  direct  or  indirect,  it  still  gives  but  an  appellative,  and 
specificates  the  idolatry :  for  that  which,  in  its  whole  nature, 
IB  unlawful  and  unnatural,  cannot  be  lawful  in  a  certain 
vespect.  '^  Idololatra  dicuntur,  qui  simulacris  earn  servi- 
lutem  exhihent  qu»  debetur  Deo,"  said  St.  Austin  "i.-  ^*  He 
^ho  gives  that  to  an  image  which  is  due  to  God,  is  an 
idolater."  But  he  who  answers  that  he  does  that  thing  but 
iti  thia  or  this  manner,  confesses  the  thing  done  and  tella 

*  Salve  fmcta  fiicict  oottri  Redemptovis, 
In  qua  nitet  species  diYini  splendorit, 
Impressa  pannlcnlo  nivei  candoris. 
Salve  vnltus  Domini,  imago  beata, 
Nos  dedoc  ad  pf«prta■^  t  Hatllst  figora, 
Ad  videndnoi  faeiem  Ghriiti,  quae  est  pura. 


Ave  ferrom  trionplyde,  Mix  Iwsta. 
Nos  aroore  per  te  fixi  sancia. 

•>  hhk.  K  da  Trim.  c.  s. 
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you  how  :  but  if  the  manner  destroys  the  thing,  then  it  i^ 
not  the  dame  worship ;  and  then  what  need  the  distinction  of 
me  manner,  which  must  suppose  the  same  matter ;  but  if  the' 
manner  does  not  destroy  the  thing,  then  for  all  the  distihe* 
tions  it  is  idolatry. 

29  (6).  I  consider,  that,  in  the  first  commandment,  where 
atheism,  and  polytheism,  and  allotheism,  are  forbidden  di- 
rectly and  principally,  and  whatever  is  like  it,  or  even  with, 
or  under  it ;  the  preface  or  the  reason  of  it  is  expressed  l^ 
God :  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God ;"  plainly  declaring,  that 
whatsoever  is  introduced  against  that  commandment,  is  also' 
against  that  reason :  God  is  not  our  God,  if  we  acknowledge 
none,  or  if  we  accept  of  many,  or  any  other ;  so  that,  by  diis 
precept  and  upon  this  account,  idolatry  in  the  object  is 
forbidden.  But  in  the  next  precept,  or  (if  it  be  th^  samef 
with  this)  in  the  next  periods  of  diis  cfommandment,  there 
is  another  thing  forbidden  upon  another  reason :  **  Thou' 
shalt  not  worship  any  graven  image,  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God 
am  a  jealous  God," — meaning,  that  as  his  being  our  God 
infers,  that  none  else  must  be  made  our  God,  or  have  divine 
honours  done  to  it, — so  the  superaddition  of  this  attribute 
and  appellative  of  God,  that  as  he  is  our  God,  so  also  he  is  a 
jealous  God,  in  this  very  matter  of  intercourse  with  us,  infers' 
that  we  must  not  only  do  what  he  bids,  but  also  in  his  own 
way ;  the  thing  and  the  manner  too  are  taken  care  of.  And 
if  he  had,  in  the  second  precept,  only  forbidden  divine 
worship  to  be  given  to  any  artifice  or  to  any  creature ;  the 
proper  reason  for  it  had  been,  **  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  ;** 
but  when  to  other  words  he  puts  another  reason,  it  is  certain 
it  must  mean  something  new,  and  not  signified  in  the  first 
periods.  But  then,  because  the  worshipping  of  any  image 
of  God  with  divine  worship  for  the  sake  of  the  exemplar  is 
that,  which  is  nearest  and  likest  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles ; 
and  does  insensibly  steal  the  heart  of  man  away,  and  de- 
presses our  great  thoughts  of  the  eternal  immense  God  into 
the  circumscription  of  any  image,  and  draws  the  mind  from 
spiritual  to  material  intercourses,  and  therefore  does,  by 
immediate  consequence,  lessen  the  honour  of  God  and  the* 
propriety  of  the  divine  worship,  that  all  this  should  be 
forbidden  is  justly  inferred  frono!  the  reason ;  for  of  these 
[s  no  better  reason  in  the  world  can  be  given,  than  that 
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God  18  a  jealous  God,  and  will  not  have  his  honour,  directly 
or  indirectly,  given  to  any  thing  to  whom  himself  is  not 
pleased  expressly  to  impart  it;  and,  therefore,  there  is  a 
natural  proportion  in  the  reason  to  the  prohibition :  for  since 
it  is  usual  in  Scripture  to  call  idolatry  by  the  name  of  forni- 
cation or  adultery,  God  is  pleased  here  also  to  forbid  that 
manner  of  worship,  which  he  accounts  adulterous,  and  de- 
clares he  will  not  endure  it,  because  he  is  jealous :  and  let  it 
be  imagined,  what  can  be  the  effect  of  that  reason  ?  some- 
thing special  must  be  apportioned  to  it,  lest  it  be  to  no 
purpose :  but  that  images  be  not  taken  for  very  God,  that 
they  may  not  finally  and  for  themselves  receive  divine  honour, 
is  the  effect  of  the  first  reason,  and  of  the  first  precept : 
whatsoever  is  next  to  this,  must  be  what  is  also  next  ex- 
pressed, that  is,  not  that  images  be  not  worshipped  for  God  ; 
but  that,  in  the  worshipping  the  true  God,  which  is  com- 
manded in  the  first  period,  we  do  not  bow  the  head  and 
knee  before  images,  which  is  forbidden  in  the  second  periods. 
And  if  men  were,  in  their  proportion,  as  jealous  of  their  duty 
and  of  avoiding  God's  anger  and  escaping  the  divine  judg- 
ments, and  of  preserving  their  eternal  interest,  as  God  is  of 
his  honour ;  they  would  never  so  much  intricate  their  duty» 
and  branle  the  commandment,  and  do  that  which  is  so  much 
against  the  letter  of  it,  and  against  the  doctrine  of  that 
church  to  whom  the  law  was  given,  and  against  so  much 
reason ;  and  for  the  doing  of  which  they  are  forced  to  use  so 
much  violence  of  answer,  such  convulsions  of  distinction. 
A  jealous  man  will  not  endure  such  comportments  in  his 
wife ;  for  the  justification  of  which  she  is  so  hardly  put  to 
it,  that  she  must  have  half  a  dozen  answers  before  she  can 
please  herself,  or  think  that  she  does  well ;  and  which,  after 
all,  will  look  but  like  pitiful  excuses.  But,  above  all  ex- 
cuses, it  would  seem  the  worst,  if  she  should  say,  *  I  do 
admit  another  man,  but  not  as  my  husband,  but  with  a  less 
regard  and  another  sort  of  complication  than  I  use  to  him ; 
and  that  which  I  do,  I  do  it  for  his  sake,  he  is  so  like  him 
that  be  is  bis  yery  picture ;  and  he  is  his  very  great  friend, 
and  what  I  do  is  for  that  very  regard.'  A  jealous  man  would, 
hardly  take  this  for  satisfaction.  And  if  it  be  considered, 
that  there  is  nothing  so  clear  but  something  may  be  said 
against  it,  and  wani  hir»  >fiy^  arruutrm.    *  Every  word  cao. 
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be  contradicted  by  a  word  ;*  and  then  how  many  presump* 
tions,  how  many  reasons,  how  many  express  words,  how 
many  agea^  and  how  many  religions,  do  join  in  the  con- 
demnation of  worshipping  God  by  an  image ;  it  may  very 
well  be  concluded,  that  our  jealous  God  will  not  endure 
half  80  much  disobedience,  wilful  ignorance,  and  obstinacy 
in  such  persons  as,  against  so  much  reason  and  religion,  and 
for  so  few  and  trifling  pretences,  will  worship  God  and  his 
Christ  by  images  against  the  words  of  his  own  command* 
ment. 

30  (7).  If  it  be  inquired, '  how  an  image  can  be  an  idol?' 
the  answer  must  be :  'by  giving  to  it  divine  worship,  or  some* 
thing  that  is  due  or  proper  to  God.' — Now,  whoever  knows 
it  to  be  an  image  of  a  thing,  if  he  have  any  use  of  reason^ 
if  he  be  not  a  changeling,  believes  better  of  the  exemplar 
than'  of  the  image ;  and  knows  that  the  worship  sticks  not 
in  the  image :  he  cannot  worship  it  for  itself,  but  for  some^ 
thing  to  which  it  relates,  or  for  something  that  adheres  to  it, 
or  is  derived  upon  it ;  still  the  honour  goes  beyond  the 
natural  or  artificial  image.  The  image  hath  no  worth  of 
its  own  beyond  the  art  or  nature;  and  can  be  estimated, 
but  as  silver,  or  marble,  or  carved;  and,  therefore,  no  re- 
ligion  passes  upon  it  for  its  own  sake.  Since,  therefore, 
whatsoever  passes  on  it,  is  for  the  sake  of  that  which  it 
represents,  an  image  that  is  understood  to  be  an  image,  can 
never  be  made  an  idol ;  or  if  it  can,  it  must  be  by  having 
the  worship  of  God  passed  through  it  to  God ;  it  must  be  by 
being  the  analogical,  the  improper,  the  transitive,  the  relative 
(or  what  shall  I  call  it?)  object  of  divine  worship. — Now  that 
this  consideration  may  have  its  effect,  I  shall  not  need  to  say 
that  an  idol  and  an  image  is  all  one,  though  that  be  true  in 
grammar;  and  Erasmus'  said  that  St.  Ambrose  knew  no 
difference  between  them,  but  that  every  image  (made  for 
religion)  is  an  idol;  and  that  he  himself  saw  no  difference: 
but  because  the  church,  in  some  ages,  hath  supposed  a 
difference,  I  shall  also  allow  it;  but  find  all  the  danger  of 
any  such  allowance  taken  away  by  the  instance  of  the  brazen 
serpent,  which  did  pass  under  both  notions ;  for  it  was  a  mere 
image  or  representment  of  a  serpent,  and  the  commemoration 

•  Id  1  Cor.  S. 
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of  God's  delivering  his  people  from  them  :  but  when  it  cam« 
to  be  used  in  a  religious  worship,  then  it  was  au  idol ;  per- 
mitted  when  it  was  a  bare  image,  but  broken  when  it  passed 
into  an  idol.  An  image  or  aa  idol  do  not  differ  in  themselTea 
but  by  use  and  custom  of  speaking, -*the  church  calling  it 
an  image  so  long  as  it  is  used  lawfully:  but  it  is  an  idol 
when  it  is  used  unlawfully,  that  is,  in  plain  speaking,  '  an 
image  is  lawful  to  be  made  or  kept  for  some  purposes,  but 
not  for  other.'  It  is  lawful  for  story,-— for  memory  of  an 
absent  friend  or  valued  person  that  is  away, — for  the  moving 
an  affection, —  for  ornament  and  the  beauty  of  a  place :  but 
it  is  not  lawful  to  have  them,  not  lawiHil  to  make  them  with 
designs  of  ministering  to  religion  or  the  service  and  worship 
of  Ood :  which  I  choose  to  express  in  the  words  of  the 
author  of  the  famous  books  under  the.  name  of  Charles  the 
Great  ^  "  Nos  imagines  in  basilicis  positas,  idola  non  nun* 
cupamus;  sed  ne  idola  nuncupentur,  adorare  et  colere  eas 
recusamus:" — '*  We  do  not  call  images  by  the  name  of 
idols,  but,  lest  they  become  idols,  we  refuse  to  worship 
them.*' — But  yet  this  I  add,  that  although,  in  the  use  of  the^ 
two  Greek  words,  uimv  and  ci3)goXov,  and  of  the  Latin, '  idolum ' 
and  '  imago,'  men  have  troubled  themselves  with  finding 
inaterial  differences, — yet  although  it  might  be  of  some  use 
in  inquiring  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church 
in  the  question  of  images,  yet  it  will  be  wholly  impertinent 
as  to  the  commandment.  For  God,  forbidding  images,  used 
the  word  Vdd,  which  signifies  properly  a  graven  image ;  and 
because  there  were  more  sorts  besides  this,  God  was  pleasied 
to  forbid  n^ion,  which  the  LXX.  render  by  ^arrh^  ofioimfna, 
*  the  likeness  of  any  thing :'  and  it  contains  ''  sculptile, 
fusile,  ductile,  conflatile,"  that  is,  all  sorts  of  representations, 
flat  or  extant,  painted  or  carved ;  and  the  force  of  this  word 
can  be  eluded  by  no  distinction.  But  then  as  to  the  meaning 
of  these  words  in  the  use  of  the  ancient  doctors,  this  is 
certain  r  that  although,  about  the  time  of  the  second  Nicene 
council,  this  distinction  of '  idolum '  and  '  imago '  was  brought 
into  the  Christian  church,  yet  it  was  then  new,  and  forced^ 
made  to  serve  the  ends  of  new  opinions,  not  of  truth  :  for  in 
Tertullian's  time  there  was  nothing  of  it,  as  appears  by  hi& 
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tirohls'  in  his  book  '  de  idololatria/  c.  3.  '^  Ad  hoc  necessaria 
est  vocabuli  interpretatio  -.  i!^o(  Oraece  formam  sonat ;  ab  60 
per  diminutiyum  i j3«\ov  ideductum  ODque  apud  tios  formulam 
fecit.  Igitur  omnis  formai  vel  formula  idolum  se  dici  exposcit, 
estqae  idololatriai  omnis  circa  omne  idolum  famulatus  et 
Berritus :" — **  Every  image  (meaning,  of  God)  is  an  idol, 
and  all  worship  and  service  about  them  is  idolatry." — Thb 
16  plain,  and  short.  And  that,  once  for  all,  I  may  make  it 
clear,  that  an  idol  and  an  image  was  all  one  in  the  sense  of 
the  wordy  and  of  the  ancient  church,  it  is  undeniably  so  used 
in  Cicero  s;  **  Imagines,  qusB  idola  nominant,  quorum  incur* 
sione  non  solum  videamus  sed  etiam  cogitemus,''  Sec. :  and 
for  the  church  St.  Chrysostom  is  an  authentic  witness ;  for 
he  calls  the  pictures,  by  which  they  then  adorned  their 
houses,  by  the  names  of  idols,  otmas  Mara^MiuaiofAev,  ef^ukot  ff-oiK- 
raxoy  mm  toava  lo'rumf,  '*  we  trim  our  houses,  placing  every 
where  idols  and  pictures." 

31.  Upon  this  account  we  may  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  primitive  fathers,  who  would  not  endure  that  a  picture 
should  be  made,  or  kept; — who  condemned  the  art  itself,  as 
deceiving  and  adulterous,  who  said  thatOod  forbade  the  very 
trade  itself.  So  Tertullian  ^ ;  **  Jam  vero  ipsum  opus  per- 
sonarum,  queero,  an  Deo  placeat,  qui  omnem  dimilitudinem 
vetat  fieri,  quanto  magis  imaginis  sus?" — ''  Can  the  making 
visors  please  God,  who  hath  forbidden  all  similitudes  or 
images  and  pictures  to  be  made,  and  how  much  more  any 
image  of  himself?'' — ''  Nobis  enim  est  aperte  vetitum  falla- 
cem  exercere  ;*'  said  St.  Clement^  speaking  of  pictures  and 
images,  the  very  art  is  forbidden  to  Christians.  The  same 
is  affirmed  by  Origen*^;  and  long  after  by  St.  Chrysostom^; 
but  Tertullian  said  that  the  devil  brought  painting  and 
carving  into  the  world ;  and  adds,  "  Toto  mundo  ejusmodi 
artibus  interdixit  servis  Dei," — "  that  God  hath  forbidden 
to  all  his  servants  in  all  the  world  to  use  such  arts." — But 
they  are  to  be  understood  by  their  own  words,  spoken  when 
they  had  the  same  reason  and  less  heat ;  for  that  the  very 
inaking  of  images  was  forbidden  by  God  by  way  of  caution 
only  and  provision,  not  for  any  turpitude  or  unreasonableness 
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in  the  thing,  but'  for  the  danger  which  then  was  pregnant^ 
themsel?e8  affirm :  "  Similitudinem  vetans  fieri  omnium—- 
ostendit  et  causae,  idololatrise,  sc.  substantiam  cohibentes : 
aubjicit  enim  *  non  adorabitis  ea/"  8cc.   So  TertuUian".-*To 
the  Hame  purpose  is  that  of  Origen ;  speaking  of  the  Jews. 
**  There  was  no  painter  or  statuary  admitted  into  their  cities, 
their  laws  driving  away  all  this  kind  of  people,"  *'  Ne  qua 
orcasio  proiberetur  hominibus  crassis,  neve  animi  eorum  JL 
Dei  cuitu  avocarentur  ad  res  terrenas  per  hujusmodi  illece- 
bras :"  "  lest  any  occasion  should  be  given  to  rude  people 
of  drawing  their  minds  from  the  pure  worship  of  God  to 
earthly  things."     Now  if  this  sense  was  also  in  the  com-- 
mandment,  it  is  certain  that  this  was  but  temporary;  and^ 
therefore,  could  change  :  and  that  it  was  changeable  appears 
in  this,  tliat  God,  by  a  divine  spirit,  assisted  Bezaleel  and 
Aholiab  in  the  like  curious  arts ;  and  by  other  instances 
which   I  have  already  reckoned".      Now  this  sense  and 
severity  might  perpetually  oblige  the  Jews ;  because,  during 
the  whole  abode  of  their  synagogue,  there  was  almost  an 
equal  danger  by  their  perpetual  conversation  with  idolatrous 
nations;  and,  therefore,  it  was  very  well  said  of  TertuUian* 
in  the  matter  of  the  brazen  serpent,  '^  If  thou  regardest  the 
law,  thou  hast  God's  law,  *  make  not  the  likeness  of  any 
thing :'  but  if  thou  considerest  that  afterwards  Moses  did 
command  them  to  make  the  likeness  of  a  serpent,  do  thou 
also  imitate  Moses,  and  against  the  law  make  no  likeness, 
unless  God  also  give  thee  a  commandment  as  he  did  Moses :" 
— meaning  that  the  singular  example  was  no  prejudice  to 
the  law  :  "  Exceptio  firmat  regulam  in  non  exceptis."    This 
part  of  the  commandment  was  by  God  dispensed  with  in 
that  instance,  and  in  a  few  more ;  but  these  few  confirm  the 
rule  in  all  things  and  instances,  besides  themselves,  for  they 
say,  that  without  God's  leave  we  may  not  break  this  com- 
mandment.   In  Tertullian's  time  this  very  necessity  did  still 
abide,  and  therefore  they  had  the  same  zeal  against  images 
and  "  whatsoever  gave  substance  to  idolatry ;"  that  is  Ter- 
tnllian's  phrase  for  painters  and  statuaries.    But  then  this 
also  is  to  be  added :  that  all  those  instances,  in  the  Old 
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Testament,  of  the  brazen  serpent,  the  bulk,  the  pomegra- 
nates, the  cherubim,  the  carious  works  of  Bezaleel,  are  not 
ix^  be  used  as  arguments  against  the  morality  of  the  second 
commandment :  because  these  were  single  causes,  and  had 
their  special  warrant  or  approbation  respectiTely  from  the 
same  fountain,  whence  the  prohibition  came;  at  least  let 
them  prevail  no  further  than  they  ought;  let  them  mean 
no  more  than  they  say,  and  let  us  go  no  further  than  the 
examples :  by  which  we  find  images  made,  for  other  uses, 
but  not  for  worship :  and^  therefore,  the  commandment  may 
be  moral  in  all  the  periods  of  it,  this  only  excepted  which 
relates  to  the  making  of  them. 

But  when  we  consider  further,  that  Solomon  caused 
golden  lions  to  be  made  about  his  throne,  and  the  Jews 
imprinted  images  on  their  money,  and  in  Christ's  time  they 
used  the  images  of  Ceesar  on  their  coin,  and  found  no 
reprover  for  so  doing,  this  shows  that  there  was  something 
in  the  commandment,  that  was  not  moral ;  I  mean  the  prohi-* 
bition  of  making  or  having  any  images.  For  to  these  things 
we  find  no  command  of  Ood,  no  dispensation,  no  allowance 
positive  ;  but  the  immunity  of  reason,  and  the  indemnity  of 
not  being  reproved  :  and,  therefore,  for  so  much  as  concerns 
the  making  or  havhig  pictures  and  images,  we  are  at  liberty, 
without  the  warranty  of  an  express  commandment  from  God. 
The  reason  of  the  difference  is  this :  the  first  instances  (ex- 
cepting that  of  the  brazen  serpent,  which,  because  it  was  to 
be  instrumental  in  a  miraculous  blessing,  must  suppose  a 
divine  commandment,  like  a  sacrament  or  sacramental)  were 
of  images  used  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  so  came 
within  the  verge  of  religion ;  and,  for  their  likeness  to  the 
main  superstition,  might  not  be  ventured  upon  without 
special  leave  or  approbation  :  and,  therefore,  God  gave 
command  for  the  images  of  the  tabernacle,  and,  by  his 
majestic  presence  in  the  temple,  approved  all  that  was 
there.  Upon  what  confidence  Solomon  ventured  upon  it, 
and  whether  he  had  a  command  or  no,  I  find  not  recorded  • 
but,  '  ex  post  facto,'  we  find  it  approved.  But  for  the  other 
images,  which  related  wholly  to  civil  use ;  right  reason,  and 
the  common  notices  of  things,  was  their  sufficient  warrant ; 
while  they  could  have  no  end  in  disobedience,  no  temptation 
to  it,  no  rewlird  for  it ;  when  it  did  not  contradict  any  natural 
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or  religious  reason ;  there  was  no  danger  of  idolatry.  nO' 
semblance  of  superstition.     So  that  the  result  is  this :  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  make  or  have  any  images ;  and  this 
was  because  of  their  danger :  but  this  was  no  moral  law. 
But  the  very  making  and  having  them  for  worship  is  for- 
bidden, as  the  thing  itself  is.     Just  as  adultery  and  wantoa 
looks  are  forbidden  in  the  same  commandment,  and  are  acts 
of  the  same  sin, — so  is  worshipping  and  having  them  for 
worship ;  it  is  that  which  St.  Paul  calls  in  the  matter  of 
uncleanness,  "  making  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the 
lusts  thereof."     Making  images  and  pictures  to  this  end^ 
is  providing  for  the  flesh  :  for  this  also  is  fornication  and 
Spiritual  whoredom.     And  as  we  may  look  upon  a  woman, 
and  be  innocent,  so  we  do  not  look  upon  her  for  lust, — so 
may  we  have  or  make,  pictures  and  images  ;  but  for  worship, 
we  may  not:   and,  in  this  sense  of  the  words,  even  this 
period  of  the  commandment  is  also  moral,  and  obliges  us  as 
much  as  the  Jews  :  but  if  those  words  did,  abstractedly  and 
without  their  relation,  bind  the  Jews,  it  did  never  bind  us 
but  by  way  of  caution  and  prudence ;  that  is,  when  we  are 
in  the  same  dangers  as  were  the  Israelites,  in  the  rudeness 
and  infancy  of  their  church  especially.     And  this  we  find  in. 
TertuUian ;  that  when  he  had  affirmed  the  very  art  of  painting 
and  engraving  to  be  unlawful,  —  to  them  who  inquire  what 
then  shall  the  poor  men  do,  who  have  no  other  means  to  get 
their  living  ?  he  answers,  *  let  them  paint  tables  and  cup- 
boards, and  remove  their  art  from  danger  of  religion  to 
necessary  and  fit  provisions  for  life ;  let  them  do  thingrs  as 
like  as  they  were  enabled  by  their  art,  so  they  were  unlike 
the  violations  of  religion ;'  and  therefore  the  church  cele« 
brates,  on  the  eighth  of  November,  the  memory  of  Claudius 
Nicostratus,  and  their  fellows,  who  chose  to  die  rather  than 
make  images  for  the  heathen  temples ;  they  were  excellent 
statuaries,  but  better  Christians.     By  which  it  is  plain,  that 
he  means  the  very  art,  as  it  is  ministered  to  idolatry ;  for 
abstracting  from  that  ministry  and  that  danger  it  was  lawful 
enough : 

Qui  6ngit  sacros  mnro  vcl  marmore  Tnltoft, 
Non  Aicit  ille  Deos ;  qai  edit,  illc  facit. 

He  that  worships  the  image,  he  makes  it  an  idol,  and  h^ 
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that  designs  any  assistance  to  the  idolatry,  or  knowin^^y 
ministers  to  it»  he  adopts  himself  into  a  partnership  of  the 
crime.  To  which  purpose  was  that  of  TertuUian',  "  Facio 
(scil.  imagines)  sed  non  coIo :  — quasi  ob  aliam  causam  colere 
non  audeatf  nisi  ob  quam  et  facere  non  debeat,  scilicet  ob 
Dei  essentiam  utrobique:  imo  tu  colis,  qui  facis  ut  coli 
possint"  He  answers  the  objection  of  them  that  say,  *  I 
make  images,  but  I  do  not  worship  them ;'  *^  as  if/'  says  he, 
there  were  any  reason  forbidding  thee  to  worship  them,  but 
the  same  for  which  thou  oughtest  not  to  make  them;  I 
mean,  the  omnipresence  of  Ood.  Nay,  thou  worshippest 
them,  who  makest  them  that  they  may  be  worshipped/'-^ 
But  in  all  other  senses,  the  making  a  picture  is  not  making 
an  idol ;  and,  therefore,  that  severe  sense  of  the  command>- 
ment,  though,  as  it  is  most  probable,  it  did  oblige  the  Jewa^ 
and  all  persons  in  equal  danger ;  yet  because  the  reason  may 
cease,  and  the  danger  be  secured,  when  it  is  ceased,  tbe 
obligation  also  is  null;  and,  therefore,  though  that  was  in  the 
commandment,  yet  it  is  no  part  of  its  morality ;  but  that 
excepted,  every  other  clause  is  moral  and  eternal. 

32  (8).  And  all  this  is  perfectly  consenting  to  the  analogy 
of  the  Gospel,  which  is  a  spiritual  worship,  unclothed  of  bodily 
ceremonies,  stripped  naked  of  beggarly  rudiments,,  even  those 
which  God  had  commanded  in  the  old  law ;  Christ  placed 
but  two  mysterious  ceremonies  in  the  place  of  all  the  shadows 
of  Moses ;  and  since  Christianity  hadi  shook  off  that  body 
and  outsides  of  religion,  that  law  of  a  carnal  commandment, 
that  we  might  '  serve  God  in  spirit  and  truth,'  that  is,  pro^ 
portionable  to  his  perfections,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that 
this  spiritual  religion,  which  worships  God  in  praises  and 
love,  in  charity  and  alms,  in  faith  and  hope,  in  contemplation 
and  humility,  in  self-denial  and  separations  from  all  corporeal 
adherences  that  are  not  necessary,  and  that  are  not  natural, 
\ — I  say,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  this  spiritual  religion 
should  put  on  a  fantastic  body,  which,  as  much  as  it  can, 
separates  from  a  real :  that  Christianity  should  make  a  visor 
for  God,  who  hath  no  body,  and  give  that  to  him  which  th^ 
heathens  gave  to  their  devils :  ^^  Dscmoniis  corpora  contule- 
nmt ;''.  ^  they  gave  a  body  to  their  dsBmons,"  says  Tertok- 
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lian%  when  they  made  images  to  them ;  that  he  who,  under 
the  law  of  carnal  ordinances,  could  not  endure  an  image, 
should  yet  be  pleased  with  it  under  the  pure  and  spiritusd 
institution  of  the  Gospel.  A  Christian  must  Tfn^i^  ^favila^ 
Siffiri^tv^^  **  worship  God  with  genuine  and  proper  worship^ 
pings,"  that  is,  i^uxfif  4^^  «^  f^  ^wria^  **  with  the  pure  and 
only  worship  of  the  soul."  Now  if  the  ceremonials  of  Moses 
were  contrary  to  this  spirituality,  and,  therefore,  was  taken 
away  by  the  Gospel;  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  imager 
which  are  more  contrary  to  a  spiritual  worship,  should  be  let 
in  by  Christ,  when  they  were  shut  out  by  Moses.  To  this 
puipose  they  are  excellent  words,  which  were  spoken  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus ' :  *^  Moses,  many  ages  before,  made 
a  law,  that  there  should  be  no  graven,  no  molten,  no  paintied 
image  or  likeness  of  a  thing  made  amongst  them,  Uiat  we 
should  not  attend  sensible  things,  but  pass  to  those  which 
are  perceived  by  the  understanding  only.  For  the  daily 
custom  of  seeing  him  (in  effigy)  makes  that  the  majesty  of 
God  becomes  vile  and  contemptible,  and  by  material  sub- 
stances (gross  images)  to  worship  that  essence,  which  is  only 
discerned  by  the  mind,  is,  by  the  sense,  to  undervalue  the 
eternal  mind." 

33  (9).  And,  upon  these  accounts,  we  find  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  great  haters  of  image-worship,  and  even  of  images 
themselves :  and  did  deride  the  heathen  follies,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  their  witty  disputations  and  wise  discourses  of  God, 
did  so  unman  themselves,  and  baffle  their  own  reason,  as  to 
worship  this  invisible  God  by  looking  upon  a  contemptible 
image.  To  this  purpose  Origen  discourses  wisely*;  **  God 
hath  chosen  the  folly  of  the  world,  those  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians whose  Uves  were  most  simple,  modest,  and  more  pure 
than  that  of  the  philosophers,  that  he  might  put  to  shame 
those  wise  men,  who  blush  not  to  speak  to  lifeless  trunks,  as 
if  they  were  gods,  or  images  of  the  gods.  For  what  sober 
man  does  not  easily  discern  him,  who,  after  his  excellent 
and  philosophical  discourses  of  God,  or  of  the  gods,  does 
presently  look  upon  images,  and  offers  prayers  to  them,  or  by 
the  beholding  them  as  some  conspicuous  sign,  strives  to  lift 
up  his  mind  to  the  imagination  of  an  intelligible  deity  ?     But 
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the  Christian,  thoagh  but  unleiumed,  yet  he  belieres  verily 
that  the  whole  world  is  the  temple  of  God,  and  he  prays  in 
every  place,  shutting  his  bodily  eyes,  but  lifting  up  tfie  eyes 
of  his  mind — and  being  rapt,  as  it  were,  beyond  this 
world,  he  makes  his  prayers  to  God  for  great  things.''  This 
is  the  advantage,  the  spirituality,  and  devotion  of  the  Chris- 
tian. Concerning  which  it  were  easy  to  bring  many  ancient 
testimonies ;  which  whoever  is  desirous  to  see,  may  find 
them  frequently  in  the  fathers  of  the  four  first  ages;  but 
especially  in  Ireneeus,  lib.  i.  cont.  HsBr.  c-  24. — 'Origen, 
lib.  vii.  contr.  Cels. — Tertul.  de  Idol.  c.  6.,—  and  de  Coron. 
Mil., —  and  de  Spectac.  c.23.—  Clemens  Kom.  Recogn.  lib.  v. 
— and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1,  et  5. — S.  Chrysost.  in  Synod.  7. 
act.  6. — and  in  1  Cor.  viii. —  Epiph.  Haer.  29. —  Amphiloch. 
apud  Syn.  7.  action,  ead.— -Optatus,  lib.  iii.  contr.  Donat.— - 
S.  Ambrose,  ep.  31.  ad  Valent. —  S,  Austin,  in  Psal.  L13: 
all  which  speak  of  this  article  so  as  needs  no  commentary, 
and  admits  of  no  evasion^  decretorily;  and  dogmatically,  and 
zealously. 

34.  Now  against  this  heap  of  plain  testimonies,  there  is 
not  any  one  clear  sentence  and  dogmatical  proposition  to 
be  brought ;  and  if  there  could  be  brought  forty  particular 
instances  of  a  contrary  practice,  though  there  are  not  three 
to  be  had  in  pure  antiquity  and  in  authentic  testimony,  yet  it 
could  not,  in  any  degree,  abate  the  certainty  of  this  doctrine : 
because  the  doctors  of  those  ages  say,  that  wherever  there  is 
any  such  thing,  it  is  unlawful.  Epiphanius  did  rend  ia 
pieces  the  veil  at  Anablatha,  near  Bethlehem,  because,  it  had 
in  it  the  picture  of  a  man ;  and  this  is  so  notorious,  that 
Alphonso  de  Castro  calls  him  an  iconoclast :  but  Epiphanius 
gives  this  account  of  it  to  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  **  Contca 
autoritatem  scripturee  esse  ut  in  Christi  ecclesia.  hominis 
pendeat  imago;"  and,  '^  istiusmodi  vela  contra  religionem 
nostram  veniunt :"  ^'  It  is  against  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  is  against  our  religion,  that  the  imageof  a  man,  that 
such  veils  should  be  in  the  church:"— and  Lactantius^  a& 
plainly,  **  Dubium  non  est  quin  religio  nuUa  sit,  ubicunquQ 
simulacrum  est :"  **  where  an  image  is,  it  is  certain  there  is 
no  religion :''  and  St.  Austin  answers  all  pretensions  to  the 

• 

*  Lib.  ii.  c.  de  Orig.  Erroris. 
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^ntraiy,  wlucb  cw  readily  be  drawi^  from  antiquity.    ''  I 
know/'  sayB  he^  ''  many  tbat  a4nQ  worsluppers  of  pictmea^ 
but  Biioh  as  neitbef  kuow  noir  exhibit  the  fgroe  of  their  pror 
fieasicln^  but  they  are  auch  who  are  superstitious  ia  their  vecy 
Beligion^  such  which  the  church  would  cqndemn^  and  daily 
seek  to  correct  like  little  children." —  This  beii^  the  doctriae 
of  the  primitive  churchy  if  a  contrary  practice  Qomes  in,  it  ia 
certain  it  is  by  corruption  of  fttith  and  manners.   The  temples 
of  gods  and  the  images  of  gods  they  had  in  equal  detestatioiL; 
not  that  they  hated  public  places  of  worship,  but  '  templa^ 
non  eeclesias/  or  '  dominicas ;'  for  we  must  koqw.  that  in  the 
language  of  the  fathers,  by  '  temples'  they  did  mean  such  as 
the  Gentiles  had ;  such  as  the  holy  Seiiptureis  ■  call  the  place 
o£  Mieah's  images,  "  a  bouse  of  gods ;"  according  to  tbi^ 
femous  saying  of  Isidore,  ''  Templi  uiiUa  ratio  qiaod  nou 
coronat  simulacrum :"  "  It  is  no  temple  that  is  without  ai^ 
image  :"  and  it  is  no  church  that  hath  one,  according  to  the 
primitive  Christian  doctrine :  and  it  was  remarkable  what  is 
told  by  ^ius  Lampridius,  in  the  life  of  Alexander  Severus^ 
that  when  Adrian^  the  emperor^  had  coipmaaded  churches  to 
be  built  without  images,  it  was  supposed  he  intended  them 
for  the  senrice  of  Christ ;  thaM  which  there  needs  no  greater 
or  clearer  instance  of  ^  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  holy 
primitiyes. 

35.  But  the  best  and  most  perfect  account  that  can  be 
given  of  the  Christian  religion  in  this  article,  is  by  the  eccle^ 
siastical  laws.  The  council  of  £Uberi$ ',  in  Spain>  made  a 
eanon :  ^  Plaeuit  picturaa  in  ecclesia  esse  non  debere^  ne  quod 
eolitur  aut  adoratur,  in  parietibus  depingatuc :"  "  Pictures  mus^ 
not  be  in  churches,  lest  that  which  is  worshipped  or  adored^ 
be  painted  upon  the  walls."  From  wlnch^  plain  place  Bellar- 
mine.  Perron,  Binius,  and  divers  others  r,  take  great  pains  tQ| 
escape :  it  matters  not  how,  as  to  the  question  of  conscience  ^ 
it.is  sufficient  what  Agobardus,  bishop  of*  Lyons,  above  eight 
hundred  years  ago,  says  in  this  very  particular.  ^*  Now 
MTor  is  so  grown,  and.  is  perspicuous  that  they  approa^^Ix 
near  the  heresy  of  the  Aiiilhropomprphites,  aod'  wocshif^^ 

*  Jadget,  vui.  5.  '  Elibtr.  can.  36. 

7  Ilia  (lex)  non  imprndenter  modd,  rtr^m  etiam  impi^  i  concilia  Elibcr- 
tino  lata  est  de  toUendis  imagiDibat.^Cauas  loc.  Theol.  lib.  ▼.  c.  4.  concil.  4. 
de  Pict  et  Innag. 
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itnages,  dad  pui  ibeii^  ii6^  in  Hkek ;  fdxe  ciMb  ^  ^Mi^ 
nen'or  is^  that  faitfi  is  d^palrted  ftom  nitelB  k^^arts,  «^  ilib^ 
put  their  confidence  in  what  they  see.  But  as  when  We  d^ 
-soldiers  armed,  ^r  hitobandmeii  plbdgbiilg;  or  nidging,  or 
gathering  grapes,  in  picture,  or  the  pictui^eB  of  hnhtsmeti 
)>urstting  their  g&me,  or  of  fishermen  mrowftig  their  niets,  #is 
do  not  hope  t^  receive  from  them  ^  mullet,  or  ft  i^anth'i 
pay,  hand^fiil  of  barley  or  clusters  of  graphs :  bo  if  w^  86^ 
winged  angels  painted,  aposdes  preaching*,  fiiattyrs  dyin^, 
We  are  nat  to  expect  any  aid  or  good  from  the  images  w<^ 
see,  because  they  can  neither  do  good  nor  hurt.  Therefore, 
for  the  abolishing  of  this  superstition, '  rectd  ab  orthodoidi 
patribus  definitum  est,'  '  it  was  rightly  defined  by  the  ortho^ 
dox  fathers/  that  pictures  ought  not  to  be  in  churches,  test: 
that  which  is  Worshipped  (viz.  God  or  his  Christ),  be  painted 
upon  their  wallls."  To  the  same  pilrpose  the  fathers  of  Qi6 
fourth  council,  at  Constantinople,  did  quote  the  Wbi^s  df 
Epiphanius,  as  we  learn  from  the  acts  of  the  second  NiofeM 
council*,  in  these  words :  ''  Take  heed  to  yourselves  ahd  hold 
the  traditions  which  ye  have  received;  dedine  iiot  to  th4 
fight  hand  or  to  the  left :  and  remember,  my  beloved  lionid^, 
that  ye  bring  ^not  images  into  the  churches,  nor  into  1b6 
cemeteries  of  the  saints ;  but  by  remembrahce  piace  God  nl 
your  hearts."  To  the  same  purpose  was  ii  decreed  by  an^ 
other  synod*,  at  Cokistantinople,  of  tihi'ee  hundted  -afid 
thirty-eight  bishOpil,  und^r  Constaiitius  CoproiiyMus;  fbt^ 
bidding  all  u^e  6f  im&ges  in  churbbes  or  oat  of  tlietti :  nhd  M 
mtfch  of  their  decree  as  forbade  the  worship  of  itiiages^  ^fik 
followed  by  Charles  the  Gteat  and  the  karned  men  df  timt 
igo>-  and  confirmed  by  the  li^ytiod  at  Frsukfoft,  whe^  tht 
Ushops  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germstny>  Were  tfalkd  by  <^ 
eibperor  to  that  purpose;  To  these,  if  we  add  tho  couhoil  ^ 
Mentz,  and  the  secohd  council  of  Sens  ^  who  commmideA 
ff  populum  mfoneri;  ne  imagines  adoret,"  **  that  tile  pieo^fl^ 
should  be  warhed,  :tfaat  th^  do  not  worship  iiMges,^''— we 
have  testimony  enough  of  the  Chrieltian  docttnie  and  usAgiA 
of  the  best  men,  and  the  best  times^ 

86.  Concerning'  the  Christian  doctrine,  I  sicffpoBe  inyself 
to  \Me  «dd  enough  in  this  article.   Biit>  befeddes  the  fvttiitfei. 


*  Sys,  7.  act  6.  -»  A.  0.  tSS.  ■>  Senon.  «•  c.  20. 
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.there  is  somethiqg  peculiar  to  be  superadded,  which  concemB 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  the  uninstructed  laity  of  the 
Christians. 

37.  (1).  Concerning;  the  Jews,  I  haye  already  made  it  iip- 
pear,  that  their  religion  was  perfectly  against  images ;  but  I 
:  haTC  two  things  to  add  which  relate  to  them :  first,  that,  in  the 
disputations  between  the  Jews,  and  Christian  doctors  in  the 
primitive  church,  they  never  objected  against  the  Christians, 
that  they  either  had  images  or  did  worship  them ;  as  is 
evident  to  them  that  read  the  conference  between  Justin 
Martyr  and  Tryphon;  and  in  the  book  which  Tertullian 
wrote  against  the  Jews^  and  in  divers  other  rencounters; -in 
which  the  Jew  was  forward  to  object  all  that  he  could  asperse 
the  Christian  withal,  and  he,  on  the  other  side,  as  ready  ^to 
defend  his  cause.  But  not  one  word,  in  any  of  them,  of 
objection  against  the  Christians  in.  the  matter  of  images; 
which  is  an  evident  argument,  that  the  use  of  images  was 
not  as  yet  known  to  the  church  of  the  first  ages. 

2.  For  when  the  doctrine  and  manners  of  the  Christians 
began  to  be  sullied  and  degenerate ;  and  she  who  was  a  pure 
yirgin,  and  dear  to  Christ,  began  to  fornicate  with  strange 
imaginations ;  the  Jew  instanUy  became  clamoro«8  aad 
jbroublesome  in  the  article ;  professed  himself  to  be  scandid- 
i^d  at  the  whole  religion,  and  in  all  disputations  was  sore 
to  lay  it  in  the  Christian's  dish.  There  was  a  famous  diai- 
logue  ^,  written  a  little  before  the  time  of  the  seventh  synod, 
in  which,  a  JeW  is  brought  in,  thus  speaking  to  the  Christian : 
'V  Scandalizor  in  tos,  Christiani,  quia  imagines  adoratis: 
Scriptura  quippe  ubique  preecipit  non  facere  quenquam  sibi 
Bculptile^  vel  omnem  similitudinem :"  ''  I  am  offended  >  at 
you,  Christians,  because  ye  worship  images;  whereas  the 
Scriptm*e  every  where  commaoids,  that  no  man  should  make 
.to  himself  any  graven  image,  or  the  likeness  of  any  thing." 
.Of  the  same  accusation,  Leontius,  bishop .  of  Cyprus,  takes 
notice  in  his  ap6logy  against  the  Jews:  .and  that  the  Jefita 
make  great  noises  with  this  accusation  of  the  Christians,  and 
put  very  much  upon  it,  we  may  see  in  the  epistle  of  Ludoricw 
Carretus,  and  the  cateehetical  dialogues  of  Fabianus  Fiogus. 
^But  this  observation  is  very  jremarkable  out  of  the  Jewiili 

*  SjB.  7.  act.  5. 
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Talmud ;   for  in  the  first  part  of  it,  which  they  call  the ' 
Mischna,  there  is  not  one  word  of  declamation  or  reproof 
against  Christians  in  the  matter  of  images  (as  has  been  long 
since  observed  by  learned  men)  :  for  this  was  made  about  two' 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  in  all  which  time  the  Christians- 
did  hate  images  as  much  as  the  Jews  did.    But  in  the  Gemara 
Babylonicum,  which  is  the  second  part  of  the  Talmud,  that  is 
of  authority  amongst  them,  which  was  finished  about  five  hun- 
dred years  after  Christ,  at  which  time  also  images  began  to 
be  received  in  churches :  there,  and  in  all  the  commentaries 
of  the  Rabbins,  published  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  age,  the 
Jews  call  the  Christian  churches  nnt  nmr  n*n  beth  havoda 
zara,  '^  The  house  of  idolatry :"  and  it  will  be  impossible  that 
ever  they  can  become  Christians,  so  long  as  they  see  images 
worshipped  in  our  churches ;  and  the  second  commandment 
left  out  of  the  catechisms  of  those,  with  whom  especially  they' 
do  converse. 

38.  That  which  I '  am  to  say  concerning  heathens,  is 
this  r — That  it  is  impossible  that  those  Christians  who  wor-' 
ship  images  of  Ood,  should  distinguish  their  manner  of 
worshipping  the  true  God,  from  the  manner  by  which  the 
heathens  worshipped  their  gods.  For  they  did  not  sup- 
pose their  images  to  be  gods;  and  therefore  they  would 
laugh  at  the  Christians,  if  they  had  nothing  else  to  say 
against  them,  but  that  God  is  not  a  stone,  or  metal  polished 
by  the  engraver's  tool.  Thus  Amobius  brings  in  the  Gen- 
tiles, speaking,  ^'  Neque  nos  sera,  neque  auri  argentique 
materias  quibus  signa  confiunt,  deos  esse  et  religiosa  decer- 
nimus  esse  numina,  sed  eos  ipsos  in  hitf  colimus,  quos  dedi- 
catio  infert  sacra,''  &c.  *'  We  do  not  think  the  gold,  or  the 
brass,  or  the  silver,  of  which  we  make  our  images,  to  be 
gods ;  but  in  these  images  we  worship  them." 

Hoc  Deui  est  qood  imago  docet,  sed  non  Dent  i|>se, 
Hoc  TideaSy  sed  mente  colas  quod  cerois  in  ipsa. 

^'  The  image  is  not  God,  but  represents  him :  your  eye  upon 
the  image,  and  your  mind  upon  God." — "  Quis  enim  alius  est 
nisi  sit  plane  fatuus,  qui  heec  deos  esse  putet,  non  autem 
deonim  donaria  et  simulacra?"  ''  None  but  fools  (said 
Celsus')  will  call  them  gods,  which  are  but  images  of  the 
gods."    And  it  is  very  pertinent,  which  Lucian*  told  the 

^  Origco.  aontra  Celt.  I.  r.  •  Lociao.  pro  i 
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q^qa,  vfkq  tool^  it  ^1  ^at  she  waa  compluoented  iobr 

^ghp  a^4  cpmpaxed  in  beauty  to  tb^  goddesses ;  '^  I  merer 

did  (s^ys  h^),  &ir  Is^dy,  compare  you  to  the  goddeases,  bu^ 

nfith  their  imagea  made  by  the  best  woxkmea  of  stone,  or 

lya^Spt  o]r  iyorjf.      And  I  do  not  think  it  impious  to  con;^- 

pare  things  with  men,  if  those  things  are  made  by  mea  ;^ 

unless  you  will  suppose  that  Phidias  made  Minerva— or  tkali 

to  be  the  heayenly  Venus^  which,  a  great  many  years  ago^ 

l^xa^dteles  made  at  Cnidus.      But  take  heed«  for  it  i^  an. 

i^d^cent  thing  to  think  such  things  of  the  godsj^  whose  tnie* 

represent^^tipns  (as  I  suppose)  no  human  industry  can  makeJ* 

The  same  is  to,  be  seen  in  Athenagoras^  ia  ArnolHuss,  ij^ 

Lact0ptius\  S^.  Austin^  and  diyeis  others.      '*  Signa  adl 

Junonis  Sospitaa  cruore  manavere,"  said  Livy^ ;  "  the  signup, 

(meaning  the  images  in  Juno*s  temple). did  drop  blood:"  anc)^ 

Clemens  Romanusi  brings  in  the  heathens,  saying,   ^'  Wei 

worship  visible  images  to  the  honour  of  the  invisible  God." 

And  they  could  sometimes  laugh  at  their-  gods  whom  their 

priests  exposed  to  worship,  and  yet  themselves"*  knew  theok 

to  have  been  a  plum  tree. 

Qlim  trimcvt  eram  ficnlnas,  ini^tUe  Ugvam; 
Cqm  fab^r,  ipcertos  scamqfim  fi^ceret-ne  Pria|»U9» 
Malait  esse  Deiim.    Deos  iode  ego,  furani  aviomqoe 
maxima  formido. 

'  It  was  a  great  question  amongst  the  carpenters,  whether  this, 
wpod  should  be  a  god  or  a  stool :' — now  they  that  talked  thusi^ 
I^new  what  that  was^  which  their  mystic  persons  called  a» 
god  ^  they  were  sure  they  could  be  but  images  of  thenu  So. 
that  these  Christians,  who  worship  God  by  an  image^ 
altl^ough  they  otherwise  sin  against  the  first  commandtnent^ 
than  heathens  do^  who  worship  false  gods,  yet  they  sini 
equally  against  the  second  commandment^  and,  by  JfnagfHi^ 
transmit  worship  to  their  god  respectively.  I.  do  i^ot  doubt 
but  the  ruder  among  the  heathens  did  suppose  the  very 
image  to  be;  their  god«  or  that  their  god  did  dwell  in  their 
templcj  and  in  their  image,  or  that  a  diviae  power  wascom* 
monicated  to  it :  — 

'  Legat  pro  ChrUtiaii.  f  L.  6.  adv.  G9ptes. 

^  &•  2.  div.  imt.  g.  f .  in  init. 

^  Pn  oiTit.  Dei^  L  8..  c*  85..eta.  Rial,  exiiw  c«ac.  f .  et  1. 3.  3.  de  doetn. 
Christ. 

.     ^  Dec.  3. 1, 3.  '  Recog.  1. 5.  ■  Upr.  S.  i.  8.  1. 
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Ut  pneri  infanties  eredant  signa  onoia  afaena 
VIvere,  et  ewe  hoitiiDety  et  sic  itti  omnia  fieta 
Vera  patant :  eredunt  signis  cor  cise  iA  ahenis". 

For  some  are  such  very  children  ^  to  think  the  wooden 
puppet  to  be  A  wood  man ;  and,  therefore,  w&en  the  prophets^ 
discoursed  against  them  in  the  matter  of  images,  they  calted 
them  wood  and  stone,  gold  and  silver,  and  represented  the 
fblly  of  putting  trust  in  things  that  had  no  Ufe,  which  thetai-*' 
selves  placed  there,  which  cats  did  sit  upon,  and  birds  buill 
their  nests  in :  but  either  by  these  arguments  they  did  reprove' 
those  fools  amongst  them,  who  did  suppose  them  to  be  gods 
indeed  (who  also  sinned  directly  against  the  first  command- 
ment, and  conunitted  idolatry  in  the  object  of  their  worship); 
—  or  those  better  spirits  and  wiser  heads  among  them,  wh6y 
though  they  derided  that  fblly,  yet  they  put  their  trust  iof 
the  images,  as  supposing  them  invested  with  power  ftom 
their  God,  and  that  by  them  he  would  do  them  benefit. 

3.  Now  how  far  differing  this  is  from  the  practice  of 
Christians  in  some  times  and  places,  we  may  guess  by  the 
complaints  made  by  learned  men,  particularly  by  Cassander; 
and  Polydore  Virgil,  and  Hesseliud®  the  regius  professor  at 
Louvain ;  but  without  the  aid  of  their  testimony,  it  is  plain 
by  their  public  and   authorized  treatment  of  their  images; 
they  consecrate  their  images,  they  hope  in  them,  they  expect 
gifts  and  graces  from  them,  they  clothe  them  and  crowd 
them,  they  erect  altars  and  temples  to  them,  they  kiss  them; 
and  bow  their  head  and  knee  before  them,  they  light  up 
tapers  and  lamps  to  them,  which  is  a  direct  consumptive 
sacrifice,  *'  et  reliquam  observationem  circa  eas,  similiter  dt 
gentes,  faciunt ;"  **  they  do  to  their  images  as  the  heathenif 
do  to  theirs ;"  they  are  the  words  of  Irenaeus,  by  which  het 
reproves  the  folly  of  some  that  had  got  the  pictures  6f  Chrii^ 
and  Pythagoras,  and  other  eminent  persons.    But  that  which 
is  most  to  be  reproved,  and  can  be  less  excused,  is  their 
prayers  P  and  forms  of  dedicating  their  golden  or  wooden 
images ;  *'  Sanctify,  O  God,  this  forin  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
that  it  may  bring  saving  help  to  thy  faithful  people,  that 
thunders  and  Ughtnings  may  be  driven  away  the  sooner,  that 

*  Lacit. 

«  Coosolt.  loc.  de  imagin.    De  invent,  rer.  in  Dedil.  part  1.  c.  66. 
•   p  Pontific  Bom^   Vid.  Misial.  Rom.  sob  tit  De  rito  tenran. 
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immoderate  rains  or  floods,  and  civil  wars,  or  the  inTasion  of 
heathens,  may,  at  the  presence  of  this,  be  suppressed."  As  bad 
or  worse  are  in  the  pontifical,  in  the  dedication  of  an  image 
of  the  cross,  and  of  St.  John,  and  at  the  hallowing  the 
'  Agnus  Dei.'  Now  these  things  are  as  bad  as  can  be,  and 
yet  done  to  images  (I  do  not  doubt)  for  their  sakes  whom  they 
represent ;  but  yet  with  some  regard  to  the  image  itself,  for 
so  they  value  our  lady  of  flales,  our  lady  of  Walsingham,  of 
Lorftto,  of  Sichem,  AspricoUis,  Prunetana,  Ardilleriana,  more 
than  our  lady  of  Nostredame,  or  Florence,  or  St.  Denis. 
Now  when  the  relatives  of  one  term  do  differ,  it  is  for  them- 
selves that  the  difference  is,  not  for  the  correlative,  which  is 
i^till  the  same :  and  here  for  the  common  people  to  discern 
the  niceties,  and  the  intricate  nothings  that  their  learned 
men  have. devised,  to  put  a  vizor  upon  this  folly,  is  so  impos- 
sible, that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  make  them  understand  the 
terms,  though  a  learned  man  were  by  them  at  every  cringe 
they  make.  They  cannot  tell  whether  the  worship  be  to  the 
image  or  the  exemplar;  which  is  prime  and  which  is  se- 
condary ;  they  cannot  distinguish  of  '  latria,*  and  '  dulia^' 
and  '  hyperdulia ;'  nor  can  they  skill  in  proper  or  improper 
worship,  mediate  and  immediate,  uni vocal,  equivocal,  and 
analogical,  nor  say  how  much  is  for  this,  and  how  much  for 
that,. or  which  is  simple  and  which  is  allayed,  which  is  abso- 
lute .and  which  is  reductive.  And  although  men  in  the 
schools,  and  when  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make 
distioctions  which  nobody  can  understand,  can  separate 
word  from  word,  form  from  matter,  real  from  notional,  the 
shadow  from  the  body,  a  dream  from  a  vision,  the  skin  from 
the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  from  the  bone, — yet  when  they  come 
to  action,  and  clothe  their  theorems  with  a  body  of  circum- 
stances, he  that  attends  the  present  business  of  devotion  and 
desire,  will  not  find  himself  able  or  at  leisure  then  to  distin- 
guish curiously ;  and  therefore  it  was  well  said  of  Hesselius 
of  Louvain  ;-r-"  Images  were  brought  into  use  for  the  sake  of 
the  laity,  and  now  for  their  sakes  they  are  to  be  removed 
again^  lest  they  give  divine  worship  to  the  image,  or  fall  into 
the  heresy  of  the  Anthropomorphites ;"  (he  might  have 
added)  '  or  lest  by  worshipping  God  by  an  image,  they  com- 
mit the  sin  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  breaking  the  second 
commandment,'    For  the  same  foUy,  which,  in  the  heathens. 
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vfBB  reproved  by  the  primitive  Christians^  the  same  is  done 
noii|:-a-days,  by  Christians  to  their  images.      I  shall  con- 
clude this  with  a  story  out  of  an  Italian"),  who  wrote  com-- 
mentaries  of  the  affairs  of  India:  —  When  the  poor  barba- 
rians of  Nova  Hispania,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  had,  one* 
day,  of  a  sudden  found  their  idols  taken  down  and  broken, 
they  sent  four  principal  persons  of  their  country  to  Alphonso 
Zuasus,  the  licentiate,  who  had  commanded  it ;  they  com- 
plaining of  the  injury  supposed  also,  and  told  him,  they  did 
believe  it  to  be  done  without  his  consent  or  knowledge,  as 
knowing  that  Christians  had  idols  and  images  of  their  own, 
whom  they  valued,  and  adored,  and  worshipped :  and  looking 
up,  and  espying  the  image  of  St.  Sebastian,  whom  Alfonsus 
had  in  great  veneration,  hanging  by  his  bed-side,  they  pointed 
at  him  with  their  finger,  saying,  the  same  regard  which  he 
had  to  the  image  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  same  they  had  to 
theirs.     The  governor  being  troubled  with  this  quick  and 
not  barbarous  discourse,  turned  him  about  a  little,  and  at 
last  told  them,  that  the  Christians  did  not  worship  images 
for  their  own  sakes,  but  as  they  represented  holy  persons 
dwelling  in  heavenly  places :  and  to  demonstrate  that,  took 
down  the  image  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  broke  it  in  pieces. 
They  replied  that  it  was  just  so  with  them ;  and  that  they 
were  not  so  stupid  to  worship  the  images  for  their  own 
regards,  but  as  they  represented  the  sun  and  moon,  and  all 
the  lights  of  heaven.     Alfonsus  being  yet  more  troubled,  was 
forced  to  change  the  state  of  the  question,  by  saying,  that 
the  object  was  differing,  though  the  manner  was  not ;  that 
the  Christians  did,  by  their  images,  pass  honour  to  the  great 
Creator  of  the  worid;  but  they  did  it  to  creatures,  to  evil 
spirits,  and  false  gods :  which  was  indeed  very  true,  but  it 
was  a  removing  the  question  from  the  second  commandment 
to  the  first.      For,  although,  in  relation  to  the  first,  the 
heathens  have  the  worst  of  it;  yet  as  to  the  second,  these 
Christians  and  the  poor  Indians  were  equal :  and  the  wit  of 
man  cannot  tell  how  they  differ. 

40.  But  I  shall  add  this,  that  though  it  be  impossible  to 
know  how  the  worship  of  God  by  an  image  should  come 


4  Pietro  Mirtire.  Hist  delle  lod.  1. 20.  c.  11. 
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into  the  world ;  tiniest  it  be,  as  Tertullian  said  of  tbe  very  art 
of  making  itiages,  that '  it  came  from  thd  devil  ;'*-««- yet  ii  im 
observable^  that  it  never  prevailed  any  where  but  in  a  deg^^ 
neratiilg  people.  Tbe  Jews  at  first  were  pure  worshippers 
«f  the  God  of  their  fathers,  but  at  any  time  when  Satan 
stood  at  their  right  hand  and  m4de  Israel  to  sin,  then  they 
would  play  the  fool  with  images.  In  the  purest  times  of 
Christianity  they  kept  themselves  clean  from  images ;  but  aa 
tbey  grew  worse,  so  they  brought  in  superstition,  and  worship 
of  images,  and  so  it  was  amongst  the  heathens  too-  While 
they  kept  themselves  to  the  principles  of  their  institution 
and  tradition,  which  they  had  from  the  patriarchs  of  nations^ 
who  had  been  taught  by  Qod,  and  lived  according  to  nature  ^ 
tiftey  worshipped  Ood  simply  and  purely. 


Si  Dens  est  animus- 


Hie  tibi  pfttcipiie  pnra  sit  meate  colendns. 

''a  pure  and  immaterial  substance  is  dishonoured* by  atey 
worship  but  that  of  a  pure  and  a  holy  inind  ;"-^and  the  an- 
cientest  Romans,  for  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  together^ 
worshipped  without  an  image,  said  Varro;  who  adds  this 
j.udgment  of  his  own,  "  quod  si  adhuc  mansisset,  castiua  Dii 
observarentur:''  "  if  the  same  had  been  still  observed,  the' 
gods  had  been  more  purely,  more  chastely  worshipped."  The 
ifrord  which  Varro  uses,  is  very  proper,  and  accordiikg  to  the 
style  of  Scripture,  which  calls  idolatrous  worshippings  by  the 
name  of  fornication.  But  Varro  adds  this  reason,  ''Qui 
primi  simulacra  Deorum  papulis  posuerunt,  eos  civitatibee 
suis  et  metimi  dempsisso,  et  errorem  addidisse."  The  intr^^ 
duotion  of  images  bix)aght  in  error,  and  cast  out  fear » 

Stulte  vcrebor  ipse  cnm  facitm  Deos : 

*'  if  I  worship  what  I  make,  I  win  not  fear  what  1  woiiBhip."-r^ 
'^  Well  and  wisely  did  he  suppose  (said  St.  Austin)  that  the 
greatness  of  their  gods  might  soon  become  despicable  by 
the  foolishness  of  images :"  and  it  might  reasonably  prevail 
against  the  old  superstition  to  suppose,  that  he' who  governed 
gU  the  world,  ought  to  be  worshipped  withoiU  an  imager 
The  same  testimony  we  have  in  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Numa : 
*'  The  gods  had  houses  and  cells,  but  no  images,  as  supposing 
it  to  be  impious  to  express  the  greatest  tilings  by  the  basest ; 
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ai¥i  knowiBg  that  thexe  is  no  other  way  of  comiag  to  God 
but  by  the  mind.'' 

4U  From  hence  I;  infer,  that  neither  Ood  nor  nature, 
neither  reason  nor  religion,  brought  images  into  the  worship 
of  God;  but  it  was  the  invention,  of  superstitious  men,  or 
rather  of  the  enemy  of  mankind,  that  he  might  draw  the 
hesxt.of  man  from  contemplation  of  the  invisible,  and  depress 
it  to  low  phantasms  and  sensible  adherences,  to  diminish  thff 
feai  of  God,,  and  to  produce  confidences  in  dead  substances 
dothedwith  accidents. of  art;  to  amuse  the  foolish,  and  to* 
entertain  the  weakest  part  of  him  that  is  wiser,  and  that  re-> 
ligion  might  be  capable  of  tricks  and  illusions,  which  could 
not  happen  to  immaterial  and  spiritual  worshippings.  But 
ihal  aU  the  reason  of  the  world  is  against  it,  may  be  the 
rather  presumed,  because,  although  the  patrons  of  images 
ofier  at  some  reasons  for  the  use  of  images  in  story  and 
ornament  and  instruction, — yet  no  man  pretends  to  any  rea* 
souableness  of  worshipping  God  by  an  image,  or  giving 
God's  due  to  an  image.  Some  of  them  say,  that  *  the  same 
worship  passes  from  the  image  unto  God,  and  therefore  it  is 
lawful,  and  God  is  not  dishonoured  :'  but  upon  no  reasonable 
account  can  it  be  said,  that  therefore  it  ia  good,  that  it 
pleases  God,  that  it  promotes  his  honour,  that  it  is  without 
danger;  and  however  any  man  may  intend  to  pass  the  re^ 
lative  honour  that  way,  yet  no  man  hath  any  warrant  that 
God  will  accept  it,  or  that  he  will  endure  it,  that  way ;  that 
he  will  receive  his  sacrifices  most  readily,  when  they  arer 
first  washed  (shall  I  call  it?  or  fouled)  in  the  Borborus,  by 
the  pollutions  and  abominations  of  images :  for  that  they  are 
called  so  in  Scripture,  is  evident ;  but  they  are  never  com- 
mended there,  not  one  good  word  of  them  is  there  recorded : 
but  of  the  worship  of  them  nothing  but  prohibition  and  exe- 
cration and  foul  appellatives.  There  is  no  necessity  of  it,  no 
advantage  by  it,  no  man  is  helped  by  it,  no  command,  nty 
license,  no  promise,  no  Scripture  for  it ;  all  the  religions  that 
ever  God  did  institute,  are  expressly  against  it ;  and  to  sum 
up  all,  it  is  against  the  law  of  nature :  of  which  I  need  no 
other  witnesses  but  the  testimony  of  all  those  wise  per- 
sonages, who  affirm  the  two  tables  of  Moses  to  be  moral  in 
every  precept,  exoeptui;ig  thfit  of  the  sabbath,  ^d  to  be  of 
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the  law  of  nature.  So  Irensus'  expressly:  so  TertuUian% 
St  Cyprian 'y  Origen%  St.  Austin ',  and  generally  all  anti- 
quity.    The  sum  of  all  I  express  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 

is  not  worshipped  with  men's  hands/'  that  is,  with  the  pro- 
ducUons  of  art  and  imagination. 

42.  I  con^ude,  that  the  second  commandment  is  a  moral 
and  natural  precept  in  the  whole  body  and  constitution  of  it, 
if  the  first  words  of  it  be  relative  to  the  last ;  that  is,  if  the 
prohibition  of  making  images  be  understood  so  as  to  include 
an  order  to  th,eir  worship :  but  if  these  words  be  made  to  be 
a  distinct  period,  «:t-  then  that  period  was  only  obligatory  to 
the  Jews,  and  to  Christians  in  equal  danger,  and  under  the 
same  reason ;  and  therefore  can  also  pass  away  with  the 
reason,  which  was  but  temporary,  transient,  and  accidental : 
all  the  rest  retaining  their  prime,  natural,  and  essential 
obligation. 

Of  the  Jeivish  Sabhalh,  and  the  Lord's  Day. 

43.  There  is  one  instance  more,  in  which  the  rule  is  more 
apparently  verified ;  which  I  mentioned  a  little  above :  and 
that  is,  the  precept  of  the  sabbath :  which  God  instituted  for 
many  reasons.  1.  To  be  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  that  God  might  be  glorified  in  the  works  of  his 
bands  by  the  religion  of  that  day.  2.  To  preserve  the  me* 
mory  of  their  deUverance  from  the  captivity  of  Egypt  t  ;  and, 
upon  the  same  account,  to  do  ease  and  remission  roT^  ioixoig 
xoyuiotf  Mou  axiy^ii  ''  to  servants  reasonable  and  unreasonable." 
R.  Moses  Ben  Maimon,  in  his  More  Nevochim*  affirms, 
that  the  end  of  the  sabbath  is,  ''  Septimam  vitse  partem  ho- 
mini  preestare  liberam,  et  vacuam  k  labore  et  defatigatione, 
turn  conservare  et  confirmare  memoriam  et  fidem  creationis 
mundi ;"  ''  that  we  should  spend  tlie  seventh  part  of  our  life 
in  ease  and  rest ;  and  preserve  the  faith  and  memory  of  the 
article  of  the  world's  creation ;" 

'"B^ofjLn  TfAOf  im  tmi  rS  TfrlXfonv  tvarrmK 

r  Lib.  iv.  c.  31.  32.  •  De  Idolitr.  Ub.  iii. 

*  Ad  QairiH.  c.  69*  &  c.  1.  de  Exhort.  Martyr. 

«  Origcu  Horn.  8.  in  Ex.  lib.  15.         *  Contr.  Faiut.  c.  4.  &  7. 
y  Dent.  T.  14.  »  Lib.  iii.  c.  43. 

*  Homer. 
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because  upon  the  seventh  day  all  things  were  finished :  and 
therefore  according  to  that  of  Linus  cited  by  Eusebius, 

*ECUfA9  ill  ayaBoCf,  lui)  iCtifAn  la^l  ytABXn, 
*ECUfAn  iv  itfiiroto'if  imI  iCUf^n  Irti  rti^, 

"  The  seventh  day  is  the  day  of  the  world's  nativity,  or  the 
feast  of  its  birthy  it  is  the  chiefest  and  most  perfect  of  days." 
3.  St.  Austin *>  hath  another  fancy;  and  he  intends  to  oflfer 
at  no  higher  rate :  "  Diei  probabiliter  potest,  observandam 
sabbatum  Jodceis  foisse  preeceptum  in  umbra  futuri,  quae  spi- 
ritualem  requiem  figuraret,  quam  Deus,  exemplo  hujus  quietii 
suae,  fidelibus^  bona  opefa  facietitibus,  arcana  significatione 
pollicebatur :"  "  It  may  be  said,  probably,  that  the  precept 
of  the  sabbath  to  the  Jews  was  a  type  and  shadow  of  that 
spiritual  rest,  which  God  by  his  example  did  by  a  secret  sig- 
nification promise  to  the  faithful  that  did  good  works.*'  I 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a  fair  proportion  in  the  sign  and 
in  the  thing  signified ;  but  whether  this  was  so  intended  by 
God,  or  so  understood  by  the  Jews,  is  but  'probabiliter 
dictum,'  a  probable  conjecture  taken  only  from  the  natural 
similitude  of  the  things. 

44.  But  allowing  this :  the  consequent  of  all  will  be ;  that 
what  was  for  temporary  reasons  established,  cannot  pass  an 
eternal  obligation.  Concerning  which  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  those  are  to  be  called  temporary  or  transient  reasons, 
not  only  when  the  thing  ceases  to  have  a  being ;  such  as 
those  laws  which  were  to  separate  the  Jews  from  the  Gen* 
tiles,  and  those  which  related  to  the  tabernacle,  or  the  land 
of  their  dwelling,  or  the  manner  of  their  sacrifice,  or  their 
addresses  to  their  chief  city ;  for  these  cease  by  subtraction 
of  the  matter  and  the  natural  abolition  of  the  material  cause ; 
because  the  wall  of  partition  id  taken  down;  and  the  law 
of  ceremonies  is  abolished,  and  the  people  are  exterminatjed 
from  their  country,  and  their  sacrifices  are  ceased,  and  their 
city  is  destroyed,  and  their  temple  burnt;  but  that  reason 
also  is  transient  and  temporary^  which,  in  a  like  instance^ 
passes  into  a  greater  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  the  deliveranpe 
of  Israel  from  the  Egyptian  bondage,  though,  being  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  eternally  true  that  it  was  once  done,  yet  it  is  a 

^  S.  Aug.  lib.  if.  <1«  Genet,  ad  lit.  c.  11. 
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temporary  transient  reason;  becansis  all  God^s  people  now 
rejoice  in  a  greater  deliverance  and  from  a  bondage  th^t 
was  infinitely  worse, — from  the  slavery  of  sin,  and  the  powers 
of  hell.  And  thus  also  the  great  reason  of  the  sabljath,  I 
mean  God's  rest  from  the  works  of  the  creation,  is  a  tem- 
porary, transient  reason ;  because  there  is  now  a  new  crea- 
tion ; ''  Vetera  transierunt,''  **  old  things  are  passed  away  and 
all  things  are  become  new ;"  and  the  Gospel  is  na  mtIth,  '  a 
new  creation/  and  our  natures  are  regenerate,  and  reformed, 
and  made  with  new  principles  of  a  new  life  to  higher  ends 
than  before;  and,  therefore,  though  the  work  of  Gx>d's 
Ofeation  is  to  be  remembered  and  God  to  be  glorified  by  us 
m  his  works,  yet  when  there  is  a  greater  reason,  the  solem<* 
aity  must  relate  to  that,  and  the  lesser  duty  can  be  well 
served  by  that  day,  which  can  also  minister  to  the  greater. 

45.  And  therefore  we  find  that  something  of  this  very  rea- 
son is  drawn  into  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  day,  or  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  by  Justin  Martyr  %  rm  toy  ri?Jov  i/ilfor  jrorr? 
warreg riiv awixiua-tv  wotovfjuBa,  hruiYi it^uth  irrh  ifiifa, h^ o  Or^ ro 
htirof  Moi  rn¥  ixitv  T^i^^a^  Kocfjun  BTOino'Sf  »cu  Ino'oui  X^tarog  o  ifunfog 
cttnif  if  o^TJi  Wf<*  ^  v£Mpuv  avioTTi.  "  We  celebrate  con- 
ventions or  assemblies  commonly  upon  the  Sunday,  because 
it  is  the  first  day  in  which  God  separated  the  light  from  the 
darkness,  and  made  the  world,  and  on  the  same  day  Jeisas 
Christ  our  Saviour  arose  from  the  dead." — The  first  of  these 
looks  more  Uke  an  excuse  than  a  just  reason ;  for  if  any 
thing  of  the  creation  were  made  the  cause  of  a  sabbath,  it 
6iight  to  be  the  end,  not  the  beginning ;  it  ought  to  be  the 
rest,  not  the  first  part  of  thd  work ;  it  ought  to  be  that  wiiicli 
God  assigned,  not  which  man  should  take  by  way  of  after 
jmtification. 

46.  But  in  the  precept  of  tbe  sabbath,  there  are  two  great 
filings.  One  was  the  rest,  the  other  tbe  religion  of  the  day. 
The  rest  was  in  remembrance  of  their  deliverance  from 
Egypt ;  and  therefore  they  kept  their  iSrst  sabbatic  rest  upon 
^e  very  day,  in  which  their  redemption  was  completed,  that 
iSy  as  soon  as  ever  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were  overthrown  in 
Ae  Red  Sea;  and  this  because  it  was  external,  ritual,  na» 
tioiial,  relative,  and  temporary,  abased  by  superstition;  and 

«  Apol.S* 
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typk^  of  something  to  <i0me,  withcnit  all  eontradieti<m  ia  so 
pdrfedly  ceremonial  and  consequently  abrogated,  that  there 
ean  be  no  greater  wonder  than  to  see  some  Christians  such 
aaperstitious  observers  of  the  rest  of  that  day,  that  they  equal 
even  the  greatest  foUies  of  the  Jews ;  who,  as  Munster  out 
of  the  Rabbins  observes,  thought  it  mllawful  to  put  an  apple 
to  the  fire  to  be  roasted  upon  that  day,  and  would  not  pour 
out  wine  upon  mustard-seed,  nor  take  a  cIoto  of  garlic  from. 
itak  akin  and  eat  it,  nor  thought  it  lawful  to  pursue  a  skipping 
flea,  nor  to  kill  any  creeping  thing  that  had  va.riety  of 
sexes,  nor  to  climb  a  tree  lest  they  break  a  bought  nor  by 
singing  to  still  the  crying  of  a  child,  nor  to  play  upon  the 
harp,  bor  by  walking  on  the  grass  pluck  up  a  leaf  with  the 
shoe.  These,  trifles  as  they  were,  such  which  eren  the  Jew 
was  no  ways  obliged  to,  so  they  are.  infinitely  agaitist  Chris* 
tian  liberty  and  the  analogy  and  wisdom  of  the  religion. 

47.  But  the  Jews  say  that  Enoch  and  Noah^  Abraham, 
and  Ja£ob,  kept  a  festirsd  to  Crod,  a  memorial  of  the  creation. 
If  so,  yet  we  find  no  rest  observed  by  them,  nor  any  .inter- 
mission of  their  journeys;  but  it  is  reasonaUe  to  believe^ 
that,  by  some  portions  of  their  time,  they  did  specially  serve 
Qod,  aswdl  as.  by  some  actions  of  th^ir  life,  and  some  por- 
tions of  their  estate:  and  to  this  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Mosies  did  relate*  when,  to  the  words  ia  DeuterooomyA  ^*  Re* 
member  to  keep  the  day  of  the  sabbaths  to  sanctify  it,''  be 
added  3y  rfijrof  htmixari  ^t^K^to^  o  Ssof  ovy,  **  according  as  thei 
Lord  thy  God  had  commanded  thee/'meaniDg,a0t  tfafe  begmnin^ 
of  the  world :  but  in  this  part  of  the  precept  tb^re  was  nothing 
of  resti  but  much  of  holiiiess  and  proper  sanctifieatton. 

4S.  Now  conc^3iiDg  this,  the  resolutions  will  be  easy ;  that 
God  dkoidd  be  served  and  ^or^ed  by  us  ia  a  pari  of  natdralk 
dad  essentiid  reUgieji:  this  cas4M>t  be  dene  with  nothi^^ 
thelce  must  be  bodies,  and  giftsy  and  places,  and  time  to  do 
it  ia:  the  patrtarehs  did  bind  themselves^  or  were  bound  by^ 
God»  to  certain  circumstances  \  for  that  whieh  isr  iadefimtd. 
and  unlimited,  shall  neither  be  done  constantly  nor  regularly  i. 
but  since  tim  day  of  tiie  eceatioii's  ending  wa^  afterwardi 
made  the  riib  of  fixing  a^  day,  it  is  abo^  pr6bablie»  that  tiiai 
alflo  was  the  limst  and  rule  for  the  patriarchs'  rdigious  so^ 
lemnity :  this  indeed  is  denied  by  St.  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian, 
and  sovie  others^  affirming  that  the  patriarchs  who.  kept  no 
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sabbath,  were  yet  pleasing  to  God:  but  because  certainly 
it  was  so  to  the  Jews,  upon  a  reason  which  though  it  can  be 
involved  in  a  greater,  yet  it  cannot  totally  be  forgotten ;  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  religion  of  the  day  must  never 
be  forgotten ;  but  Qod  must  have  a  portion  of  our  time  for 
his  service,  and  the  blessing  which  they  were  both  in  and 
before  the  law,  to  commemorate,  must  also,  by  implication  or 
else  expressly,  be  remembered. 

49.  Upon  this  or  some  equal  account,  the  primitive  Christ- 
ians did  keep  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews ;  not  only  for  their  com- 
pliance with  the  Jews  till  the  distinction  were  confessed  and 
notorious ;  but  because  the  moral  religion,  which  wa&  served 
by  that  day,  was  not  brought  into  the  religion  of  the  Lord's 
day  as  yet ;  therefore  the  Christians,  for  a  long  time  toge- 
ther, did  keep  their  conventions  upon  the  sabbath,  in  which 
some  portions  of  the  law  were  read**:  and  this  continued  till 
the  time  of  the  Laodicean  council' ;  which  also  took  caire 
that  the  reading  of  the  Gospels  should  be  mingled  with 
their  reading  of  the  law:  which  was,  in  a  manner,  the  first 
public  reasonable  essay  of  uniting  the  religion  of  both  days 
into  one. 

60.  At  first,  they  kept  both  days  with  this  only  differ- 
ence,— that  though  they  kept  the  sabbath,  yet  it  was  after 
the  Christian,  that  is,  after  the  spiritual  manner:  in  these 
exuberancies  and  floods  of  religion,  which  overflowed  their 
channels,  one  day  of  solemnity  was  not  enough :  but  besides 
that  they,  by  their  sabbath  meetings,  had  intercourse  with 
the  Jews  in  order  to  their  conversion,  and  the  Jewish  Chris^- 
ttans  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  their  religion,  they 
were  glad  of  all  occasions  to  glorify  Grod:  but  they  did  it 
without  any  opinion  of  essential  obligation ;  and  without  the 
Jewish  rest;  and  upon' the  account  of  Christian  reasons.  Of 
this  custom  of  theirs  we  find  testimony  in  Ignatius  ^,  oxx* 
tMoaro^  ifiSv  aaC^ati^iroi  TfiVfioruuii  foxirfi  v6/iou  x^f  a^v,  olf  O'ifiarog 
ana-ii,  ^■nfMOVpylav  SioS  ^aufiii^mf  obx  <^^  ^  X^^^  sriW,  mai 
fUfjUTfufUva  fidi^w,  MM  Sfx^m  mm  XPP^h  ^^  ^*  exova-t,  x^f*^* 
That  was  their  way  of  observation  of  the  sabbath :  ''  Let 
every  one  of  us  keep  the  sabbath  spiritually ;  delighting  in* 
the  meditation  of  the  law,  not  in  the  ease  of  the  body,  won- 
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dering  at  the  works  of  God,  not  in  indulging  to  delicious 
banquets,  and  softer  drinkings  or  dancings  that  do  not  better 
the  understanding/' — So  that  they  kept  the  sabbath,  not  as 
did  the  Jews ;  who,  as  Munster  affirmed,  supposed  it  to  be 
a  keeping  of  the  sabbath,  if  they  wore  better  clothes,  or  ate 
more  meat,  or  drank  the  richest  wines  :  idleness  and  luxury, 
and  pride,  are  the  worst  ceremonies  of  the  religion  of  the 
sabbath ;  the  proper  employment  of  that  day  is  religion, 
which  the  Jews,  and  from  them  some  of  the  most  ancient 
Christians,  signified  by  '  meditation  of  the  law/  But  then 
he  adds ;  Kai  fura  to  a-aCSaria'ai  iopra^iru  vag  i  ^ikixgto^og  riiv 
ftuftemiiv  riiv  avaarcurtfAOVy  riv  fiao-i\l^a,  tJiv  ivarov  va&uv  hfii^w. 
*'  After  they  have  kept  the  sabbath,  let  every  one  that  loves 
Christ,  keep  the  day  of  the  Lord ;  the  day  of  the  memorial 
of  his  resurrection  ;  which  is  the  queen  and  the  supreme  of 
all  other  days/'  And  without  further  testimony  we  find  it 
affirmed,  in  general,  by  Balsamo,  va^a  rSv  aytm  varipm 
iita-iBrta'av  dioAoi;  a-x^^ov  rcu^  Kvfiaxcu^  ra  iroXCarar  *'  The  sab- 
bath day  and  the  Lord's  day  were,  almost  in  all  things,  made 
equal  by  the  holy  fathers;"  and  some  of  them  called  them 
'brethren:'  so  Gregory  Nyssen; — some,  «a^»iv  riv  cuvcipiia 
Toy  a-aCCaroy  xoi  riif  Ki/fMuni;,  so  Asterius  ;  '*  an  excellent  com- 
bination or  yoke  of  the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day:" — and 
hiMpaf  sofTtfv,  so  the  canon  of  the  apostles,  '  the  feast-days/ 
which  Zonarass  well  explicates  to  the  present  sense,  but  the 
constitutions  of  St.  Clement^  (which  is  indeed  an  ancient 
book)  give  the  fullest  account  of  it ;  to  caKarov  fABvroi  mcu  rnv 
uypioHfiv  BOpra^iro),  ori  to  fjih  in/Aiou^loi  i<rr)v  bviiAWifAa^  iHi  avor 
arouTBOii :  *'  Let  the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day  be  kept  fes- 
tival; that,  because  it  is  the  memorial  of  the  creation, — this, 
of  the  resurrection :"-— and,  therefore,  whereas  it  is  in  the 
commandment,  *  six  days  shalt  thou  labour,'  8lc.  he  says, 
that  servants  are  to  labour  but  five  days:  and  upon  this 
account  it  was,  in  the  Greek  church  especially,  and  is  to 
this  day,  forbidden  to  fast  upon  the  sabbath  and  the 
Lord's  day. 

51.  The  efiect  of  which  consideration  is  this;  that  the 
Lord's  day  did  not  succeed  in  the  place  of  the  sabbath  ;  but 
the  sabbath  was  wholly  abrogated,  and  the  Lord's  day  wa^ 

f  Lib.  Til.  e.  24.  ^  Lib.  viii. 
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tnetely  of  ecclesiastical  institution.     It  was  not  introduced 
by  virtue  of  the  fourth  commanduient ;  because  they,  for 
almost  three  hundred  years  together,  kept  that  day  which 
Was  in  that  commandment ;  but  they  did  it  also  without  any 
opinion  of  prime  obligation,  and  therefore  they  did  not  sup* 
pose  it  moral.     But  there  was  together  with  the  observation 
of  the  day  a  piece   of  natural  religion,  which  was  conse- 
quently moral ;  that  is,  a  separation  of  some  time  for  the 
glorification  of  God  and  the  commemoration  of  his  benefits. 
'^Not  that  it  can  be  reasonably  thought,  that  the  assignation 
of  a  definite  lime  can  be  a  moral  duty,  or  that  an  indefinite 
time  can  be  the  matter  of  a  commandment :  and  therefore  I 
suppose  it  to  be  unreasonable  to  say,  that  although   the 
toventh  day  is  not  moral,  yet  that  one  day  is,  or  at  least 
that  sotne  time  be  separate,  is  moral;  for  that  one  day  in 
neren  should  be  separate  can  have  no  natural,  essential,  and 
tongenite  reason,  any  more  than  one  in  ten,  or  one  in  aix ; 
for  as  it  does  not  naturally  follow,  that,  because  God  ceased 
from  the  creation  on  the  seventh  day,  therefore  we  must 
keep  that  holy-day,  so  neither  could  we  have  known   it 
without  revelation;  and  therefore  what  follows  from  henqev 
must  be  by  positive  constitution  i  now  if  it  be  said,  ^  that  it 
U  moral,  that  some  time  be  set  apart  for  God's  service;' — I 
say  it  is  true,  that  it  is  necessary,  naturally  necessary  that 
it  be  so,  but  this  cannot  be  the  matter  of  a  special  command* 
tnent; — because  it  being  naturally  necessary  that  God  should 
be  solemnly  worshipped,  this  must  suppose  a  time  to  do  it 
1)1,  as  a  natural  circumstance,  and  needs  not  a  command- 
ment ;  which  is  sufficiently  and  unavoidaUy  included  in  the 
first  commuidment,  in  whidi  we  are  bound  to  serve  God 
With  religion.    Hie  fourth  commandment  enjoined  a  definite 
time,  but  that  was  ceremonial  and  abrogated:  but  an  in- 
definite time  is  not  a  duty  of  this  commandment,  but  8up«> 
posed  in  that,  which  commands  us  to  worahip  God.    For  we 
ttiay  as  well  worahip  God,  and  do  no  action,  as  worship  him 
in  no  time.    The  definite  time  here  named  is  taken  away^ 
and  the  indefinite  time  cannot  be  a  distinct  duty,  but. yet  in 
imitation  of  the  reasonableness  and  piety  of  that  law,  and  in 
eommemoration  of  a  greater  benefit  than  was  there  remeni«. 
bered,  a  day  of  more  solemn  religion  was  used  by  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  for  as  on  the  Jewish  sabbath,  they  remembered 
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the  ereation  and  their  redemption  from  Egypt :  so  pn  the 
Lord's  day,  they  commemorated  the  works  of  God,  and  their 
redemption  from  sin,  hell,  and  the  grave :  but  the  first 
reason  was  to  yield  to  the  second ;  as  the  light  of  a  lesser 
star  falls  into  the  glories  of  the  sun,  and  though  it  be  there^ 
yet  it  makes  no  show^  because  a  bigger  beauty  fills  up  all  the 
comers  of  the  eyes  and  admiration  :  and  now  the  Lord's  day 
hath  taken  into  itself  all  the  religion,  but  not  the  rest  of  the 
sabbath ;  that  is,  it  is  a  day  of  solemn  worshipping  God,  and 
of  remembering  his  blessings,  but  not  of  rest,  save  only  as  a 
vacancy  from  other  things  is  necessary  for  our  observation 
of  this :  because,  as  the  Italians  say,  ''  lo  non  puo  cantare 
e  portare  la  croce,''  **  I  cannot  sing  and  carry  the  cross  too ;'' 
a  man  cannot  at  once  attend  to  two  tilings  of  contrary 
observation. 

52.  That  we  are  firee  fix>m  the  observation  of  the  sabbath^ 
St.  Paul  expressly  affirms ' ;  adding  this  reason, ''  Feasts,  new 
moons,  and  sabbath-days,  and  meats  and  drink,  are  but  the 
shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ  :*'  where, 
by  the  way,  let  it  be  observed,  that,  upon  the  occasion  of 
this  and  some  other  like  expressions,  the  Christians  have 
supposed,  that  all  the  rites  of  Moses  were  types  and  figures 
of  something  in  Christianity,  and  that  some  mystery  of  ours 
must  correspond  to  some  rite  of  theirs.  This  fancy  makes 
some  impertinences  in  the  discourses  of  wise  men,  and 
amuses  and  entertains  the  understanding  of  many  with  little 
images  of  things,  which  were  never  intended,  and  hath  too 
often  a  very  great  influence  into  doctrines :  whereas  here  this 
word  vmoL  rSv  /ucWyrmr,  *'  the  shadow  of  things  to  corne^'' 
means,  a  shadow  in  respect  of  the  things  to  come ;  that  is» 
if  these  rituals  be  compared  to  the  ra  ^itxxomv,  *  those  things 
which  were  to  come,'  they  are  but  very  shadows,  and  not 
things :  cmif  or  *  shadow,'  signifies  not  in  relation,  but  in 
x>pposition,  to  '  corpus.'  '  The  shadow,'  that  is,  a  reUgion 
consisting  but  in  rituals  and  exterior  solemnities ; -^  but 
Christiaaity  is  '  the  body,'  that  is,  that  durable,  pennanent, 
trae,  and  substantial  religion,  which  is  fit  for  all  men,  and  to 
^bide  for  all  ages:  and,  therefore,  Hesychius,  by  '  corpus 
Christi,'  in  this  place,  understands  the  word  of  *  doctnne ;' 
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that  is,  a  religion  which  consists  in  wise  notions,  h  AxifitL^ 
*  in  truth/  not  in  external  rituals  that  signified  nothing  of 
themselves^  but  something  by  institution.  Others  by  '  the 
body  of  Christ'  here,  understand  '  the  Christian  church ;'  in: 
which  sense  the  word  is  used  by  St«  Paul  ^  to  the  Corinthians : 
and  in  this  very  place  it  means  so,  if  the  words  be  read,  as 
some  Oreek  copies  do,  that  is,  with  conjunction  and  reference 
to  the  next  verse :  to  ii  cH/ia  rou  Xfirrou  firiieig  ufAO^  Kcnafipar^ 
PBuira,  &c.  '*  Let  no  man  make  a  gain  of  you,  who  are  the 
body  of  Christ."  However,  that  St.  Paul  affirms  the  customs 
of  the  Pythagoreans  in  abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine ;  and 
of  the  Jews,  in  their  feasts  and  sabbaths,  to  be  no  fit  matters,^ 
in  which  men  are  to  be  judged,-^thatis,forthenot  obsenring 
of  which  they  are  to  be  condemned, — but  to  be  shadows  and 
umbrages,  not  substantial  parts  of  religion,  is  evident  by  the 
antithesis,  however  it  be  understood ;  but  in  order  to  other 
purposes,  I  observed  here,  that  he  does  not  mean  they  are 
types  and  figures;  for  the  Pythagorean  vanities  did  never 
pretend  to  this,  but  they  and  the  other  two  are  but  shadows,* 
empty  and  unprofitable  in  respect  of  the  religion,  which 
Christ  brought  into  the  world.  They  were  ineffective  and 
insignificative ;  but  only  present  entertainments  of  their 
obedience,  and  divertisements  and  fixings  of  their  thoughts 
apt  to  wander  to. the  Gentile  customs ;  but  nothing  of  natural 
religion. 

53.  Now  although  the  primitive  Christians  did  also  meet 
publicly  upon  the  Jewish  sabbaths,  yet  that  they  did  it  not 
by  virtue  of  the  fourth  commandment,  appears  because  they 
affirmed  it  to  be  .ceremonial,  and.no  part  of  the  moral  law,  as 
is  to  be  seen  in  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  St.  Cyprian,  and 
others  before  quoted ^  And.  in  the  council  of  Laodicea% 
the  observation  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  which,  till  that  time; 
had  continued  amongst  Christians,  was  expressly  forbidden : 
**  Non.  oportet  Christianos  Judaizare  et  in  sabbato  vacare, 
sed  operari  eos  in  eadem  die,  Dominicam  preeponendo  eidem 
diei.  Si  hoc  eis  placet,  vacent  tanquam  Christiani,  quod  si 
inventi  fuerint  Judaizare,  anathema  sint :"  ''  Christians  must 
not  keep  the  rest  of  the  sabbath,  but  work  upon  that  day, 
preferring  the  Lord's  day  before  it.     If  they  will  rest. on  thiit 
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day,  let  them  rest  as  Christians ;  but  if  they  rest  as  Jews,  let 
them  be  accursed :"  that  is,  if  they  will  keep  the  day  holy, 
let  them  sanctify  it  as  Christians  should  sanctify  their  day, — 
that  is,  only  with  such  a  rest  as  ministers  to  the  opportunities 
of  relip^ion,  not  so  as  to  make  the  rest  to  be  the  reUgion  of 
the  day. 

54.  The  Jewish  sabbath  being  abrogated,  the  Christian 
liberty,  like  the  sun  after  the  dispersion  of  the  clouds,  ap- 
peared in  its  full  splendour;  and  then  the  division  of  days 
ceased,  and  one  day  was  not  more  holy  than  another,  as  St. 
Paul "  disputes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  from  him 
St.  Jerome "" ;  and  when  St.  Paul  reproved  the  Corinthians 
for  going  to  law  before  the  unbelievers,  who  kept  their  court- 
days  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  would  not  have 
omitted  to  reprove  them  by  so  great  and  weighty  a  circum- 
stance as  the  profaning  the  Lord's  day,  in  case  it  had  been 
then  a  holy  day,  either  of  divine  or  apostolical  institution ; 
for  when,  afterward,  it  grew  into  an  ecclesiastical  law>  and 
either  by  law  or  custom,  was  observed  together  with  the 
Jewish  sabbath,  Constantine  i*  made  a  favourable  edict,  that 
the  Christians  should  not  be  impleaded  on  those  two  festivals. 
Of  which  I  only  make  use  to  this  purpose,  that  among  the 
Gentiles  these  were  law-days ;  and,  therefore,  the  Corinthians 
must  needs  have  been  profanera  of  that  day  by  their  law-* 
suits, —  and  therefore  have  been,  upon  that  account^  ob- 
noxious to  the  apostolical  rod ;  if  the  day  had  then,  in  any 
sense  of  authority,  been  esteemed  holy. 

55.  But  although  there  was  no  holiness  in  any  day,  yet  they 
thought  it  fit  to  remember  the  great  blessings  of  God,  which 
were  done  upon  certain  days.  An  action  cannot  be  separated 
from  time ;  it  must  be  done  some  day  or  other,  and  most 
properly  upon  the  anniversary,  or  the  monthly,  or  weekly 
minds;  but  yet  this  they  did  with  so  great  indifferency  of 
observation,  that  it  cannot  look  less  than  that  there  was^  a 
providence  in  it.  For  although  all  the  Christian  church,  that 
kept  the  Sunday  festival,  did  it,  and  professed  to  do  it,  in 
remembrance  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,— >  yet  that  the 
day  of  its  memory  was  not  more  holy  than-  any  ^y,  and  was 
not  of  necessary  observation,   it  appears   by  the  eastern 
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churches,  and  all  the  disciplea.of  St.  Johoy  who  kept  th^ 
feast  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Liord,  I  mean  the  anniversarj* 
the  great,  the  prime  feast,  and  that  which  was  the  measure  of 
all  the  rest,  not  upon  that  day  of  the  week,  on  which  Christ 
did  rise,  but  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  whenever  it  should 
happen.     Now  this  must  needs  be  a  demonstration,  that  the 
day  of  the  resurrection  was  not  holy  by  divine  or  apostolical 
institution :  the  memory  of  the  blessing  was  to  be  eternal ; 
and  though  the  returning  day  was  the  fittest  circumstance, 
yet  that  was   without  obligation ;  for  if  the  priqcipal  was 
mutable,  then  the  less  principal  could  not  be  fixed,  and  this 
was  well  observed  by  St.  Austin  ^ :  "  Hoc  in  iis  culpat  apos- 
tolus, et  in  omnibus  qui  serviunt  creaturse  potius   quam 
Creatori.     Nam  nos  quoque  et  Dominicam  diem  et  Paacha 
solenniter  celebramus ;  sed  quia  intelligimus  quo  pertineant» 
non  tempora  observamus,  sed  quae  illis  significantur  tempo* 
ribus  :'*   **  He  first  esteemed  it  to  be  a  serving  the  creature 
Inore  than  the  Creator,  to  observe  any  day  as  of  divine  in* 
stitution ;  but  then  if  it  be  objected  that  we  also  observe 
the  Lord's  day  and  the  feast  of  Easter ;  he  answers,  it  is  not 
the  day  we  keep,  but  we  remember  the  things  done  upon  that 
day." — For  the  day  is  indifferent,  and  hath  no  obligation* 
God  himself  declared  his  dislike  of  the  religion  or  difference 
of  days,  by  an  evangelical  prophet:  and   what  God    the 
Father  did  then  sufficiently  declare,  his  holy  Son  finished 
upon  the  cross ;  and  his  apostles  published  in  their  sermons  i 
only  such  days  are  better  circumstanced,  but  not  better  daya% 
The  same  is  affirmed  by  St.  Jerome  upon  the  fourth  chapter 
to  the  Gralatians. 

5Q.  But  now  that  we  are  under  no  divine  law  or  apostolical 
canon,  concerning  the  Lord*s  day,  we  may,  with  the  nnore 
safety,  inquire  concerning  the  religion  with  which  it  was 
accidentally  invested.  St.  Cyprian*  and  St.  Austin^  sup 
pose,  that  because  circumcision  was  commanded  to  be  on 
the  eighth  day,  it  did  typically  represent  the  Lord's  day, 
which  is  the  eighth  from  the  creation :  the  council "  of  Foro* 
Julium  saith^  that  Isaiah  prophesied  of  this  day ;  and  that 
the  Jewish  sabbath  was  the  type  of  this  day,  was  the  doctrine 


H  Contr.  Adam.  Man.  c.  16.  '  Isaiali,  Uvi.  25.  *  Ep.  59.  ad  Fid, 

*  Ep.  tt9*sd  Jtoaar.  •  Cm.  15. 
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of  the  fathers  in  the  council  of  Mttisoon '.  **  This  is  ih0 
day  which  the  Lord  hath  made/'  said  the  Psalmist^  as  bfi  IB 
expounded  by  Arnobius  t^  and  divers  others :  "  Exultemus  H 
lestemur  in  eo,  quia  lumine  vero  nostras  tenebras  fngaturus 
illuxit ;  nos  ergo  constituamus  diem  Dominicam  in  frequentfi^ 
tionibus  usque  ad  cornua  altaris :"  **  Let  us  rejoice  and  b9 
glad  in  it^  because  the  sun  of  righteousness,  dispersing  th^ 
-clouds  of  darkness,  hath  on  this  day  shined  upon  us :  let  ub^ 
therefore,  keep  the  Lord's  day  in  solemn  assemblies,  eveo 
unto  the  horns  of  the  altar/'  —  Upon  this  day  Christ  finished 
the  work  of  our  redemption,  which  was  greater  than  the 
cessation  from  creating  the  world ;  on  this  day  he  rose  again 
for  our  justification,  and,  therefore,  this  is  called  by  ^ 
Ignatius,  "  the  queen  of  days ;"  upon  this  day  Christ  twice 
appeared  to  his  apostles  after  the  resurrection ;  upon  this 
day  St.  Paul'  appointed  the  collection  for  the  poor,  aud^ 
consequently,  enjoined  or  supposed  the  aseemblies  to  bf 
upon  this  day;  upon  this  day  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
vpon  the  apostles ;  and  on  this  day  St.  Peter  preached  thtt 
operative  sermon,  which  won  three  thousand  souk  to  tb^ 
religion;  on  this  day  St.  John*  was  in  ecstasy,  and  smt 
strange  revelations:  so  that  it  is  true  what  Justin  Martyr 
said,  '*  Our  blessed  Lord  himself  changed  this  day ;"  that  iib 
hy  annulling  the  sabbath,  and  by  his  resurrection  and  exr 
cellent  appeairances  and  illustrations  upon  that  day ;  not  by 
preoept,  but  by  indigitation,  and  remarking  that  day  by  signal 
actions  and  a  heap  of  blessings ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Leo,  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Austin,  the 
councils  of  Laodifoea,  MatiscoUi  axui  Foro-JuUum,  of  Pales* 
tine  and  Paris,  speak  so  much  of  the  advantages  and  pre* 
Togatives  of  this  day,  the  celebration  of  which  was  so  early 
in  the  Christian  church,  that  it  was,  though  without  iieces^ 
sary  obligation,  or  a  law,  observed  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
churches.  It  is  true  that  Socrates  said,  auMro^  /tov  oh  yiyon 
ToTg  awoaroxoig  ou  frtpl  ifitpSv  lo^eumum  vofioOsriTv ;  '^  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  apostles  to  make  no  laws  concerning  festival 
days :"  but  it  is  also  very  probable  what  one  said ;  that  *'  it 
deseends  fV'om  apostolical  institution/'*^*'  Servata  tamen 


X  Cao.  1.  y  In  Pital.  cx?iii. 

*  1  Ck)r.  x?i.  f .  *  Apoc.  i.  10. 
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libertate  Christiana/'  that  is,  the  apostles  did,  upon  the 
Lord's  day,  often  meet,  break  bread,  and  celebrate  the 
memory  of  Christ ;  and  by  their  practice,  recommended  the 
day  as  the  most  fitted  for  their  syuaxes  or  conventions  ;  but 
they  made  no  law,  imposed  no  necessity,  but  '*  left  the  church 
to  her  Christian  liberty,''  and  yet  (that  I  may  use  the  words 
of  the  fathers  in  the  council  of  Matiscon)  ''  justum  est  ut 
banc  diem  celebremus,  per  quam  facti  sumus  quod  non 
fuimus :"  '*  It  is  fit  we  celebrate  this  day,  because  of  the 
blessing  of  the  resurrection  happening  on  this  day,  by  which 
we  became  that  which  before  we  were  not." 

Quest.  And  now  if  it  be  inquired  how  we  are  to  celebrate 
this  day,— • 

57.  I  answer,  that  we  are  sufiiciently  instructed  by  those 
words  of  the  Laodicean  council,  ''  vacent  tanquam  Chris- 
tiani :''  there  is  a  certain  rule  and  measure  by  which  Chris- 
tians keep  their  festivals.  The  Jewish  manner  was  a  perfect 
rest:  the  Christian  manner  is  an  excellent  religion  and 
devotion ;  but  no  rest  excepting  such  a  rest  as  ministers  to 
religion :  abstinence  from  such  works,  which  if  we  attend  to, 
we  cannot  attend  to  the  religion  that  is  commanded,  is 
essentially  necessary,  when  the  keeping  of  the  day  religiously 
and  solemnly  becomes  necessary.  There  are  also  some 
corporeal  works,  which  are  properly  celebrations  of  the  day, 
or  permitted  in  all  religions  upon  their  festivals :  such  as  are 
acts  of  public  or  private  benefit :  works  of  necessity,  little 
things,  and  unavoidable :  which  are  sometimes  expressed  in 
this  verse^ 

Panra,  oecessariam,  res  pablica,  res  pia  fratri. 

Among  the  old  Romans,  in  their  most  solemn  festivals,  some 
things  were  specially  permitted, 

Qaippe  etiam  Testis  qnaedam  exercere  diebos 
Fas  et  jara  sinant :  ri?«8  dedocere  milla 
Religio  Tetait,  segeii  pretendere  sepem, 
Insidias  avibus  moliri,  incendere  Tepres, 
Balaotumqae  gregem  flavio  tnersare  salobri  ^ : 

**  It  was  lawful  to  turn  the  water  lest  it  might  do  mischief, 
or  that  it  might  do   good ;  to  stop  a  gap  in  a  hedge,  to 

^  Macrob. 
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prevent  a  trespass,  to  lay  snares  for  birds,  to  water  the 
cattle,  to  burn  weeds :" —  and  no  religion  forbids  things  of 
this  nature. 

58.  But  besides  the  laws  and  practices  of  heathens  in  the 
natural  religion  and  observation  of  festivals,  we  may  be 
instructed  by  the  same  religion  amongst  the  Jews  and 
Christians :  reading  and  meditating  the  law  was  the  religion 
of  the  Jews^  upon  their  feasts  and  sabbaths :  **  Moses  of  old 
hath  them  that  preach  him  in  every  city,  being  read  in  the 
synagogues  every  sabbath  day/'  said  St.  James.  *'  They 
met  tif  U^oig  ToVoi/f,  as  Philo  calls  their  synagogues,  and  they 
heard  Moses  and  the  prophets  read  and  expounded:  there 
they  did  all  the  actions  of  natural  religion ;  there  they  taught 
piety  and  holiness,  justice  and  government,  economical  and 
political  afiairs ;  and  the  measures  of  things  good,  and  bad, 
and  indifferent;" — and  though,  in  their  synagogues,  the 
exposition  and  meditation  of  the  law  was  their  principal  em- 
ployment ;  yet  in  their  tabernacle  and  in  their  temple,  which 
were  their  places  of  worship,  they  offered  sacrifice,  and  sang 
hymns,  and  praises,  and  glorifications  of  God.  This  was  the 
duty  and  the  religion  of  their  sabbath  ;  not  as  it  was  a  special 
separate  feast,  but  because  this  was  the  employment  fitted 
for  all  spiritual  and  reUgious  feasts  whatsoever. 

Saocta  dies  oritnr,  liognisque  aoimisqae  fa?ete, 
Hoc  dicenda  bono  snot  bona  verba  die. 

All  holidays  are  days  designed  for  holy  offices,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  divine  name  and  the  divine  attributes ;  for 
charitable  and  holy  discourses.  That  rest  which  God  super- 
added, being  only  commemorative  of  their  deUverance  from 
the  Egyptian  servitude,  was  not  moral,  nor  perpetual;  it 
could  be  dispensed  with  at  the  command  of  a  prophet ;  it 
was  dispensed  with  at  the  command  of  Joshua, —  it  was 
broken  at  the  siege  of  Jericho, —  it  always  yielded  when  it 
clashed  with  the  duty  of  any  other  commandment;  it  was 
not  observed  by  the  priests  in  the  temple,  nor  in  the  stalls 
by  the  herdsman,  nor  in  the  house  by  the  *  major-domo ;'  but 
.they  did  lead  the  ox  to  water,  and  circumcised  a  son ;  that 

«  Acts,  xv«  21.    Vide  Acts,  xiii.,  &c.  xiv.  tz,  44.  Lake,  iv.  16, 31,  and 
xiii.  10. 
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18^  it  yielded  to  charity,  and  to  reli^on,  not  only  to  a  montl 
duty,  but  to  a  ceremonial;  and  therefore  could  not  obli^ 
us.  But  that  which  remained,  was  imitable;  the  natural 
religion  which  was  used  upon  the  Jewish  festivals,  was  fit 
also  for  the  holidays  of  Christians. 

59.  And  this  also  plainly  was  the  practice  of  the  Christians, 
and  bound  upon  them  by  the  command  of  their  superiors. 
1.  It  was  not  vifiart}^  antni^  as  St  Ignatius'  expressly 
affirms ;  the  rest  of  the  body  is  no  essential  duty  of  the 
Christian  festivals:  that  was  a  Judaical  rite;  but  the 
Christian  is  bound  to  labour,  even  upon  that  day,  says  that 
holy  martyr :  for  then  there  had  been  no  positive  inhibition* 
And  the  primitive  Christians  did  all  manner  of  works  upon 
the  Lord's  day,  even  in  the  times  of  persecution,  when  they 
Are  the  strictest  observers  of  all  the  divine  commandments : 
but  in  this  they  knew  there  was  none ;  and,  therefore,  when 
Constantine*,  the  emperor,  had  made  an  edict  against  work- 
ing upon  the  Lord's  day,  yet  he  excepts,  and  still  permitted^ 
all  agriculture,  or  labours  of  the  husbandman  whatsoever; 
for  ^*  God  regardeth  not  outward  cessation  from  works,  more 
upon  one  day  than  another/'  as  St.  Epiphanius  disputes  well 
sgainst  the  Ebionites  and  Manichees. 

60.  Thus  far  was  well  enough,  when  the  question  was  con- 
cerning the  sense  and  extent  of  a  divine  commandment ; 
labour  is  a  natural  duty,  but  to  sit  still,  or  not  to  labour  upon 
a  whole  day,  is  no  where  by  God  bound  upon  Christians. 

61  (2).  It  was  not  Safi<ru  aifAoro^,  but  it  is  fiBkm  vifm¥,  and 
ififuoupylav  Biov  6ao/ii^w,  so  the  same  father':  ''The  medita- 
tion and  exercise  of  the  word  of  God,  and  admiring  the 
works  of  God,''  that  was  the  work  of  Christian  festivals  :-— 
and  that  they  might  attend  this,  they  were  commanded  to 
abstain  from  servile  works  more  or  less,  these  or  others 
respectively,  in  several  times  and  places.  *'  This  we  find  in 
Justin  Martyr  K,  speaking  of  the  Christian  sabbath  and 
synaxes;  the  citizens  and  countrymen  are  assembled  %oge^ 
^er,  and  first  are  read  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles ;  then  the  priest  or  president  makes  a  sermon  or 
exhortation  to  them  to  practise  what  they  heard  read ;  then 


^  £p.  ad  Magnes.  «  L.  Omnes  c.  6t  Ferits. 

'  Ibidem.  c  Apol.  f . 
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all  g6  to  prayers;  after  this  they  receive  the  holy  euchariat^ 
then  they  give  alms  to  the  poor."  This  is  the  manner  of  the 
Christian  festivity.  Now  what  cessation  from  the  secular 
works  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  actions  of  religion ;  aU 
that  we  may  suppose  to  be  accidentally  the  duty  also  of  the 
day.  To  this  purpose  is  that  saying  of  St  Gregory  ^  "  Do- 
minico  die  k  labore  terreno  cessandum  est,  atque  omni  mode 
orationibus  insistendum,  ut  si  quid  negligentis  per  sex  dies 
agttur,  per  diem  resurrectionis  Dominicad  precibus  expietur^^ 
''  On  the  Lord's  day  we  must  cease  from  worldly  labour,  and 
by  all  means  persevere  in  prayer ;  that  whatsoever  in  the  six 
days  was  done  amiss,  may  be  expiated  by  the  prayers  of  the 
seventh,  the  day  ot  the  Lord's  resurrection."  In  the  synod 
at  Tours,  in  France,  the  religion  of  this  day  was  also  strictly 
enjoined :  ''  Oportet  Christianos  in  laude  Dei  et  gratiamm 
actione  usque  ad  vesperam  perseverare  ;*'  '^  Christians  must 
persevere  in  praising  Ood,  and  giving  thanks  to  his  holy 
name  until  the  evening :"  that  is,  until  the  eveningnsong  be 
finished,  for  then  the  ecclesiastical  solemnity  is  over.  They 
who  were  tied  to  this  long  office,  could  less  be  permitted  to 
do  any  secular  business;  and,  according  as  the  piety  of  the 
church  increased,  so  the  prohibitions  of  labour  were  the 
more  strict;  for  that  which  was  wholly  relative,  tanst 
increase  and  diminish  according  to  the  diminution  or  en- 
largement of  .  the  correspondent.  Constantino  forbade  all 
labour  but  the  labours  of  husbandry ;  but  affirms  the  Lord's 
day  to  be  the  fittest  for  dressing  or  setting  of  vines,  and 
sowing  com.  Leo  and  Anthemius,  emperors',  forbade  all 
public  pleasures,  vexatious  suits  or  actions,  arrests,  and  law 
days,  appearances  in  courts,  advocations,  and  legal  solemni- 
ties on  the  Lord's  day.  The  third  council  of  Orleans  pe^- 
mitted  waggons,  and  horses,  and  oxen  to  travel  upon 
Sundays,  but  forbade  all  husbandry,  that  the  men  might  come 
to  church*  In  an  old  synod  held  at  Oxford,  I  find  that  oti 
the  Lord's  day,  "  Conceduntur  op^ra  carmcanim  et  agricul- 
tora ;"  and  I  find  the  like  in  an  old  injunction  of  Queen  Elim- 
beth,  **  Com  may  be  carried  on  Sundays,  when  the  hiurevt 
is  unseasonable  and  hazardous."  In  these  things  there  was 
variety;    sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  was  permitted. 

^  Lib.  xt  cp.  5.  *  L.  OmiiM  S*  Cod.  <k  P«rMs.  4^.  tU 
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Sometimes  fairs  and  markets,  sometimes  none ;  in  which  that 
which  we  are  to  rely  upon,  is  this : 

1 .  That  because  it  was  a  day  of  reUgion,  only  such  things 
were  to  be  attended  to,  which  did  not  hinder  that  solemnity, 
which  was  the  public  religion  of  the  day. 

2.  Nothing  at  all  to  be  admitted,  which  was  directly  an 
enemy  to  religion,  or  no  friend. 

Of  the  first  I  have  already  produced  sufficient  witness. 
Of  the  second  there  is  the  less  doubt,  not  only  because 
natural  reason  does  abhor  all  irreligious  actions,  especially 
upon  a  day  of  religion,  but  because  all  the  pious  men,  and 
lawgivers  of  the  Christian  church,  have  made  complaints  and 
restraints  respectively  of  all  criminal  or  scandalous  actions 
upon  that  day.  Witness  St.  Ignatius^,  TertuUian^,  St.  Gre- 
gory", and  St.  Austin*,  bishop  of  Hippo;  the  twenty-third 
canon  of  the  council  of  Toledo,  the  edict  of  Leo  and  Anthe- 
mius ;  all  which  complain  of,  and  forbid,  the  evil  usages  of 
the  profaner  men  who  spend  the  Lord's  day,  which  by  the 
church  of  God,  and  in  imitation  of  God  himself,  and  in  cele- 
bration of  the  greatest  mystery  of  our  redemption,  was 
appointed  for  the  solemn  service  of  God, —  in  riotous  eating 
and  immoderate  drinkings,  vain  feasts,  and  wanton  dancings, 
interludes  and  songs,  as  if  they  intended  to  verify  the  scoff 
ofRutiliu8% 

Septiiiim  qocqae  diet  torpi  damoatm  vetemo, 
Ut  delassati  turpis  imago  Dei. 

And  that  the  rest  of  the  day  did  represent  God  to  have  been 
weary,  but  therefore  was  designed  for  wine,  and  the  Uoen- 
tiousness  of  his  servants. 

3.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  so  wholly  for  the  ends  of 
religion,  so  merely  relative  to  the  public  services  of  the 
church,  so  nothing  of  the  proper  and  absolute  duty  of  the 
day,  that  the  fathers  of  the  church  affirm  it  to  be  better  to 
work,  than  upon  that  day  to  be  idle,  and  do  nothing.  So 
St.  Austin  I*  expressly :  **  MeUus  faceret  ....  in  agro  suo 
aliquid  utile,  quam  si  in  agro  otiosus  existeret:  et  meKus 
foeminse  eorum  die  Sabbati  lanam  facerent,  quam  quae  tota 

^  In  hb  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians.  *  Apolog.  c.  4t. 

"  In  his  Epistle  to  Austin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
"  In  hb  Sixty-fourth  Epistle  to  Anrelins.        <>  In  Itinerar. 
pL.de  Dfcem  Chordb.  c.  3. 
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die  in  Aeomeniis  sais  publice  saltarent ;''  **  To  do  something 
that  is  profitable  in  the  fields  is  better  than  to  sit  there  idle, 
and  to  spin  is  better  than  to  dance." 

4.  In  those  places,  where  the  offices  of  the  church  are 
not  expensive  of  the  whole  day,  it  is  lawful  to  do  (upon  just 
cause)  any  work  that  is  not  forbidden  by  our  superiors,  or 
scandalous  to  our  brethren,  in  those  portions  of  the  day 
which  are  unemployed ;  and  to  deny  this  is  called  perverse- 
ness^,  and  contrary  to  faith:  ''  Quidam  perversi  spiritus 
homines  prava  inter  tos  aliqua,  et  sanctse  fidei  adversa 
seminarunt,  ita  ut  die  sabbati  aliquid  operari  prohiberent.'' 
They  that  forbid  all  manner  of  work  as  unlawful,  by  divine 
law,  upon  the  sabbath,  are  '*  proBdicatores  Antichristi/' 
"  preachers  of  Antichrist;''  for  be  when  he  coBies,  says 
St.  Gregory,  *'  drem  sabbati  atque  Dominicum  ab  omni 
faciet  opere  custodiri ;"  '*  shcJl  forbid  all  working  upon  the 
sabbath,  and  the  Liord's  day." 

6.  The  Lord's  day,  being  set  apart  by  the  church  for 
religion,  ought  to  be  so  employed  as  the  laws  of  the  church 
enjoin,  and  no  otherwise;  and  although  it  were  an  act  of 
piety,  not  only  to  attend  to  public  offices,  but  even  to  attend 
to  especial  and  more  frequent  private  devotions  on  that  day 
than  others,  yet  this  is  without  all  obligation  from  the 
church;  concerning  whose  intention  to  oblige,  we  can  no 
ways  presume,  but  by  her  words  and  laws  when  she  hath 
declared  herself. 

6.  The  question  concerning  particular  works,  or  pei^ 
mitted  recreations,  is  wholly  useless  and  trifling ;  for  *'  quod 
lege  prohibitoria  vetitum  non  est,  perraissum  intelligitur," 
says  the  law;  ''all  that  is  permitted,  which  in  the  negative 
precept  is  not  forbidden :" — but  as  for  some  persons  to  give 
themselves  great  liberties  of  sport  on  that  day,  is  neither 
pious  nOr  prudent;  so'to  deny  some  to  others,  is  neither  just 
nor  charitable'.  The  ploughman  sits  still  in  the  church,  and 
the  priest  labours ;  and  the  wearied  man  is  permitted  to  his 
refreshment,  and  others  not  permitted,  because  they  need  it 
not ;  and  there  is  no  violation  of  &ny  commandment  of  Gk>d, 
even  when  there  is  a  profanation  of  the  day  indulged  iipon 
pious  and  worthy  considerations. 

<i  Cap.  Perven.  de  Consccr.  Dbt.  9.         '  GIom.  Oidioar.  in  f 8  Bfsttk 
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62.  lend  this  with  the  words  of  Oenon':  ''Qaflibet  eo 
&  dbstineat  ab  omni  labore  aut  mercatione  aut  alio  qucnris 
laborioso  opere  secundum  ritum  et  consuetudinem  patriae, 
qnam  coniiBuetudinem  praelatus  spiritualis  illius  loci  cognos- 
cens  non  prohibet;  quod  si  aliqua  super  tali  consuetudine 
dubietas  occurrat,  consulat  superiores ;"  '*  Upon  the  Lord's 
day  we  are  to  abstain  from  all  merchandizes,  or  other  labo- 
rious work,  according  to  the  custom  and  law  of  the  country  ; 
provided  that  the  bishop,  knowing  of  any  such  custom,  do 
not  condemn  it :  and  if  there  be  any  doubt  concerning  it,  let 
him  inquire  of  his  superiors/'  In  all  these  cases,  custom  and 
Ae  laws,  the  analogy  of  the  commandment,  and  the  designs 
of  piety.  Christian  liberty,  and  Christian  charity,  are  the  best 
measures  of  determination. 

63. 1  have  now  done  with  the  two  great  exceptions,  which 
are  in  the  decalogue,  and  are  not  parts  of  the  moral  law. 
All  the  rest  are  natural  precepts  of  eternal  obligation ;  and 
are  now  also  made  Christian  by  being  repeated  and  renewed 
by  Christ,  and  not  only  left  in  their  prime,  natural  necessity  ; 
but  as  they  are  expounded  into  new  instances  of  duty,  so 
fhey  put  on  new  degrees  of  obligation. 

64.  As  a  supplement  to  this  rule,  and  in  explication  of  many 
emergent  questions  concerning  the  matter  of  the  dtrine  laws, 
and  their  respective  obligations,  it  will  be  useful  to  enumerate 
the  signs  and  characteristics,  by  which  we  can,  without  error, 
discern  which  precepts  are  moral,  and  which  are  not:  for 
this  is  a  good  and  a  general  instrument  and  rule  of  con- 
science, and  useful  in  many  particulars. 

The  Measures  of  Difference  to  discern,  between  Moral  Precepts 
and  Precepts  not  Moral,  in  all  the  Laws  of  God. 

65  (I).  All  moral  laws  are  such,  whose  prime  and  imme> 
diate  measures  are  natural  reason :  but  of  precepts,  not  moral, 
the  reasons  may  be  economical  or  political,  some  emergency 
of  state  or  accident ;  a  reason  that  passes  away,  or  that  is 
introduced  by  a  special  blessing  or  a  special  caution ;  a  per* 
sooal  danger  ;^  or  the  accidents  of  conversation.— That  we 
should  obey  our  parents  is  a  mocal  btw*    This  we  know, 

*  In  Dccfti. 
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because  for  this  we  naturally,  and  by  our  yery  creation*  an4 
without  a  tutor,  have  many  reasons,  and  see  great  necessities^ 
and  find  abundant  usefulness.  For  whoever  is  in  need, 
cannot  be  relieved  but  upon  such  conditions  as  they,  who 
are  to  relieve  them,  will  impose  upon  them.  Love  and  obe- 
dience are  but  gratitude  and  necessity;  because  all  children 
are  imperfect  and  helpless  persons,  living  upon  the  love  and 
care  of  parents  and  nurses :  they  derive  their  natures  and 
their  birth,  their  education  and  maintenance,  from  them ; 
that  is,  they  owe  to  them  all  that,  for  which  any  man  can  be 
obeyed  and  loved ;  they  have  on  them  all  the  marks  and 
endearments  of  love  and  fear ;  they  are,  in  respect  of  their 
children,  useful  and  powerful,  better  in  themselves,  and 
beneficial  to  their  descendants ;  and,  therefore,  the  regal 
power  is  founded  upon  the  paternal. 

Avra^  lyafv  oijcmo  iyai  tcofA    ftjUlTlfOM^ 

'i 

And  unless  where  God  did  speak  by  express  voice,  he  never 
did  speak  more  plainly,  or  give  power  to  one  man  over 
another  so  plainly,  as  to  parents  over  their  children ;  their 
power  is  the  fountain  of  all  other,  and  the  measure  of  all 
other ;  it  hath  in  it  the  end  and  usefulness  of  all  government^ 
it  hath  love  and  it  hath  caution,  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
subjects ;  and  though  it  keeps  the  honour  in  itself,  yet  the 
advantE^e  ever  passeth  on  to  others.  And  then  if  we  cort- 
sider  that  children  are  a  part  of  their  parents,  that  the  parent? 
are  blessed  and  cursed  in  them, — that  there  is  in  them 
toward  their  children  a  natural  affection, — that  the  little 
image  of  immortality  in  which  men  desired  to  last  for  ever, 
is  supplied  to  them  by  succession,  which  preserves  their 
name  and  memory; — that  parents  are  more  wise,  and  more 
powerful,  and  before  in  time,  and  useful  in  all  regards ;  that 
children  cannot,  at  first,  imderstand,  nor  do,  nor  speak; 
that,  therefore,  naturally  they  must  be  in  the  possession  of 
them  that  can; -^ that  no  man  will  quit  his  interest  without 
just  reason;— -and  these  reasons  of  subjection  being  prime 
and  natural,  and  some  of  them  lasting,  and  all  of  them 
leaving  an  obligation  and  endearment  behind  them,  they 
cannot  pass  away  without  leaving  indelible  impressions; 

*  Homer.  Od.  «.  3Q7. 
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it  must  necessarily  and  naturally  foUoWy  that  children  mast 
pay  to  their  parents  the  duties  of  love  and  obedience ; 

*O0^iC  M  T9i»c  rmirrm^  iv  (3^  aiCUf 

'O  y  U-rl  lud  (iv  luu  baviif  dioTc  t^X^". 

It  is  the  roice  of  nature :  '  He  that  honours  his  parents,  is 
dear  to  God.' — Now  when  there  is  so  much  prime  and 
natural  reason, — or  if  there  be  but  any  one  that  is  so,  wbicb 
by  nature  we  are  taught,  it  is  God's  mark  upon  an  eternal 
precept :  and  whatsoever  God  hath  commanded,  that  is 
naturally  reasonable,  that  is,  if  it  be  naturally  known,  or 
if  it  be  a  reason  that  is  not  relative  to  times  and  persons, 
a  reason  that  will  not  pass  away  with  the  changes  of  the 
world  ;  a  reason  that  enjoins  a  thing  that  is  perfective  of  oar 
nature,  and  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  something  else ;  all 
that  is  to  be  confessed  to  be  a  part  of  the  moral  law.  But 
on  the  other  side,  if  we  take  the  instances  of  circumcision, 
and  inquire  whether  this  can  be  an  eternal  law ;  besides  the 
ways  of  discovering  this  by  the  lines  and  measures  of  revela- 
tion, we  can  also  tell  by  the  causes  of  its  injunction :  it  was 
appointed  as  a  mark  of  a  family,  a  separation  of  a  people 
from  other  nations,  the  seal  of  a  temporary  covenant,  a 
violence  to  nature,  not  naturally  apt  to  signify  or  to  effect 
any  thing  beyond  the  wound  made  by  the  sharp  stone,  a  rite 
for  which  no  natural  reason  can  be  given  ;  and,  therefore,  it 
was  never  written  in  our  hearts,  but  given  in  tables  that 
could  perish. 

66  (2).  That,  of  which  no  reason  can  be  given,  is  not  a 
moral  precept.  Because  all  moral  laws,  being  also  natural, 
are  peHfective  of  human  nature,  and  are  compliances  with  our 
natural  needs,  and  with  our  natural  and  measured  appetites  ; 
they  are  such  in  which  all  mankind  feels  a  benefit;  and 
where  he  sees  his  way :  they  are  and  have  been  found  out 
by  the  heathen,  drawn  into  their  digests  of  laws ;  and  there 
was  never  any  law  pretended  to  be  moral,  but  they  that  did 
pretend  it,  offered  at  a  reason  for  it,  derived  from  the  foun* 
tains  of  nature.  For  every  moral  law  being  natural,  either  it 
must  be  naturally  consonant  to  the  understanding,  or  only  to 
the  natural  desires :  if  to  the  understanding,  then  there  is  a 

*  Eorip.  Trag.  iw.  fall.  ciUt.  —  Prieitlcjr'ft  edition,  vol.  vii.  p.  679t 
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discernible  reason ;  if  only  to  the  desires,  then  the  measure 
might  be  this,  that  whatsoever  we  naturally  desire,  shall 
become  a  natural  duty;— which,  if  it  could  be  admitted, 
would  infer  all  the  mischiefs  and  disorders  of  the  world* 
Upon  this  account  all  sacraments  and  sacramentals  are  ex- 
cluded from  being  moral  laws,  because  they,  depending 
wholly  upon  divine  institution,  whose  reasons  are  very  often 
secret  and  unrevealed,  we  can  neither  naturally  know,  nor 
naturally  consent  to  them,  and,  therefore,  can  stand  bound 
to  them  no  longer  than  to  the  expiration  of  that  period,  for 
which  they  were  invented. 

67  (3).  The  consequents  of  natural  reason  are  no  indica* 
tions  of  a  moral  commandment.  For  moral  laws  are  few, 
and  founded  upon  prime  reason,  such  as  appears  so  to  all 
discerning  persons ;  but  when  once  men  begin  to  argue,  and 
that  their  art  or  observation  is  also  to  be  relied  upon,  it  is  so 
often  deceived  and  always  so  fallible,  that  God's  wisdom  and 
goodness  would  never  put  our  eternal  interest  upon  the  dis- 
putations of  men.  It  is  said  by  some  men  to  be  of  the  law 
of  nature,  that  spiritual  persons  should  be  exempt  from 
secular  jurisdiction;  but  because  they  infer  this  from  some 
proportions  of  nature,  the  natural  distinction  of  spiritual  and 
temporal,  by  two  or  three  remote  and  uncertain  consequences^ 
it  is  to  be  despised;  though  we  had  not,  1.  so  many  prece- 
dents in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  contrary ;  and,  2.  the 
example  of  our  blessed  Lord,  who,  being  the  head  of  all 
spiritual  power,  was  yet  subject  to  the  civil  magistrate ; 
and,  3.  the  express  words  of  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  secular 
magistrate,  and  commanding  "  every  soul  to  be  subject  to 
them ;"  that  is,  priests  and  monks,  apostles  and  evangelists, 
and  prophets,  as  St.  Chrysostom>  thence  argues;  and  all 
this,  4.  besides  the  notoriety  of  the  thing  itself;  spirituality 
being  a  capacity  superadded  to  persons,  who  by  a  former, 
that  is,  a  natural  duty,  are  subordinate  to  secular  superiors. 
But  besides  all  this ;  if  the  deduction  of  consequents  shall 
be  the  measure  of  moral  duties,  then  the  wittiest  disputant 
shall  be  the  lawgiver,  and  logic  will  be  the  legislative ;  and 
there  will  be  no  term  or  end  of  multiplication  of  laws :  for 
since  all  truth  depends  upon  the  prime  and  eternal  truth,  and 

'  Id  huDc  locnm. 
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can  be  derived  from  thence  and  return  thither  again,  all 
actions  whatsoever  that  can  be,  in  any  sense,  good  or  useful, 
will  be,  in  all  senses,  necessary  and  matter  of  duty.  There 
is  a  chain  of  truths,  and  every  thing  follows  from  every  thing, 
if  we  could  find  it  out :  but  that  cannot  be  the  measure  of 
laws  ;  for  besides  that  a  thing  is  reasonable,  there  must  be  a 
divine  commandment;  and  if  a  good  reason  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  a  moral  law,  a  bad  one  is  not  sufficient  to 
declare  it.  That  all  who  are  obliged  by  a  law,  should,  at 
least  by  interpretation,  consent  to  it,  is  said  by  many  to  be 
of  the  law  of  nature ;  yet  this  is  so  far  from  being  a  moral 
commandment,  that,  in  some  very  great  communities  of  men, 
the  clergy,  who  are  not  the  ignoblest  part  of  the  people, 
have  no  vote  in  making  laws,  nor  power  to  choose  their 
representatives.  Indeed  it  is  very  reasonable  and  full  of 
equity,  that  all  states  of  men  who  are  fit  to  choose  for 
oUiers,  should  at  least  be  admitted  to  choose  for  themselves  ; 
yet  because  this  relies  not  upon  any  prime  natural  reason, 
that  necessarily  infers  it,  but  is  to  be  trusted  to  two  or  three 
consequences  and  deductions, — men  have  leave  to  use  their 
power,  and  may  choose  whether  they  will,  in  this  thing,  use 
the  absolute  power  of  a  prince,  or  the  more  compliant  posture 
of  a  father.  This  is  better;  but  that  is  not,  evidently,  against 
a  moral  commandment. 

68  (4).  A  law  that  invades  the  right  of  nature,  is  not  always 
the  breach  of  a  moral  commandment.  By  the  law  of  nature, 
no  man  is  bound  to  accuse  himself;  but  because  it  is  not 
against  the  law  of  nature,  if  he  does,  and  only  against  a 
privilege  or  right  of  nature,  1.  the  complicated  necessities  of 
men, — 2.  the  imperfection  of  human  notices, — 3.  and  the 
violence  of  suspicion, — 4.  and  the  dangers  of  a  third  person, 
—6.  or  the  interest  of  the  republic,  — 6.  or  the  concerns  of  a 
prince,  may  make  it  reasonable  that  a  man  be  asked  con* 
ceming  himself,  and  tied  to  give  right  answers.  A  natural 
right  is  no  indication  of  a  moral  law.  But  of  this  I  have 
already  spoken,  upon  another  occasion. 

69  (5).  Every  consonancy  to  natural  reason  is  not  the  suf- 
ficient proof  of  a  moral  law.  For,  as  we  say  in  natural  philo* 
sophy,  that  ra  pva-ma  and  ra  narra  rnv  ^ifViv^  **  things  natural 
and  things  according  to  nature,"  are  not  all  one :  it  is  according 
to  nature,  that  they,  who  have  the  yellow  jaundice,  should 
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look  of  a  yellow  colour :  but  this  is  not  a  natural  affection, 
but  preternatural^  all  the  way.  So  it  is  in  moral  instances ; 
it  is  consonant  to  nature,  that  we  should  not  boil  a  kid  in 
her  mother's  milk,  but  this  makes  no  moral  law,  for  it  is  not 
against  a  natural  laW  if  we  do.  There  are  some  little 
rationalities  and  proportions  and  correspondencies  of  nature, 
which  are  well  and  decent  and  pretty,  but  are  not  great 
enough  to  establish  a  commandment,  or  to  become  the 
measure  of  eternal  life  and  death.  Nothing  less  than  the 
▼alue  of  a  man,  or  the  concernment  of  a  man,  is  the  subject 
of  moral  laws ;  and  God  having  given  to  a  man  reason  to 
live  justly  and  usefully,  soberly  and  religiously,  having  made 
these  reasonable  and  matters  of  conscience  by  a  prime  in- 
scription, hath,  by  such  prime  reasons  relating  to  Ood  or 
man,  bound  upon  us  all  moral  laws.  Man  only  is  capable  of 
laws ;  and  therefore  to  man  only,  under  God,  can  moral  laws 
be  relative. 

70  (6).  When  God  gives  a  law  and  adds  a  reason  for  it, 
it  is  not  always  the  signification  of  a  moral  law,  though  the 
reason  be  in  itself  eternal,— unless  the  reason  itself  be  proper, 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  matter  of  empire. 
For  example ;  when  God  commanded  the  people  of  Israel  to 
give  the  first-bom  to  him  or  to  redeem  it,  he  adds  this  reason, 
"  I  am  the  Lord*."  Now,  although  this  reason  be  eternal, 
yet  it  is  not  a  proper  reason  for  this ;  but  a  reason  by  which 
he  does  or  might  enjoin  all  commandments :  and  it  is  also 
matter  of  empire  and  dominion,  by  which  he  can  remonstrate 
his  absolute  supreme  legislative  power,  which  is  reason  suffi- 
cient for  our  obedience,  but  yet  it  is  extrinsical  to  the  nature 
of  the  precept ;  and  therefore,  upon  this  account,  it  cannot 
be  called  moral,  whose  reason  is  always  natural,  proper  and 
immediate.  But  yet  even  this  very  reason,  although  it  is  a 
matter  of  empire,  yet  when  it  is  put  to  a  commandment  as  a 
proper  reason,  and  refers  to  the  matter  of  the  law,  it  is  a 
certain  token  of  morality :  for  thus  this  is  the  preface  or  the 
reason  affixed  to  the  first  commandment;  and  something 
like  it  is  in  the  second.  For  here,  when  God  says,  "  I  am 
the  Lord,"  it  is  a  proper,  natural,  essential  reason,  inferring 

r  Vid.  Aqainat.  it.  q.  95.  art.  S.  >  Numb.  iii.  1«. 
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that  therefore  we  must  have  no  other  gods,  nor  to  any  other 
thing  that  is  not  God,  give  divine  honour. 

71  (7).  When  God,  in  the  Old  Testament,  did  threaten 
the  heathens,  or  punish  them  for  any  fact,  it  was  not  a 
sufficient  argument  to  conclude  that  fact  to  be  done  against 
a  moral  commandment ;  unless  other  things  also  concurred 
to  the  demonstration.  This  I  made  to  appear  in  the  instance 
of  some  marriages :  and  it  relies  upon  this  reason ;  because 
the  nations  were  obliged  by  the  precepts  of  Noah,  all  the 
instances  or  particulars  of  which  were  not  eternal  in  their 
obligation. 

72  (8).  All  the  instances  or  pursuances  of  a  moral  law, 
are  not  as  moral  or  necessary  ^s  their  fountain;  but  that 
moral  law  is  only  to  be  instanced  in  those  great  lines  of 
duty,  which  are  named,  or  apparently  designed,  in  the  letter 
or  analogy  of  the  law.     That  those  who  minister  at  the  altar, 
should  be  partakers  of  the  altar,  is  a  moral  law,  and  a  part 
of  natural  and  essential  justice  and  religion  :  in  pursuance  of 
this,  the  priests  did  eat  of  the  sacrifice,  and  were  maintained 
by  tithes  and  offerings ;  and  thus  this  moral  law  amongst 
them  was  instanced  and  obeyed.     But  though  these  were 
the  ways  in  which  the  Jews  did  obey  a  moral  law,  yet  these 
instances  are  not  moral  and  eternal ;  because  the  command- 
ment can  be  performed  without  them :  and  though  the  ox  be 
muzzled,  when  he  treads  out  the  corn,  yet,  if  he  eats  his  ftU 
before  and  after  his  work,  there  is  no  breach  of  the  cooi- 
mandment.     Thus  also  it  is  commanded,  that  "  we  should 
rise  up  to  the  grey  head ;"  w  hich  is  a  pursuance  of  the  fifth 
commandment,  but  yet  this  expression  of  reverence  to  old 
men  is  neither  necessary  at  all  times,  nor  yet  to  be  done  by 
all  persons :  another  expression  may  do  all  the  duty  that  is 
intended ;  and  he  that,  with  civil  circumstances,  gives  an 
alms  to  an  old  beggar,  hath  done  more  regard  to  him  than 
he  that  gives  him  a  compliment.     For  although  moral  coni- 
mandments  are  sometimes  signified  with  the  investiture  of 
circumstances  or  particular   instances,   yet  because   great 
reason  is  their  measure,  prime,  natural,  essential,  and  con- 
created  reason,  it  is  easy  to  make  the  separation. 

73  (9).  The   strong,  violent,   and  firm  persuasions   of 
conscience  in  single  persons,  or  in  some  communities  of 
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men,  is  not  a  sufficient  indication  of  a  moral  law.  The  weak 
brother,  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks,  durst  not  eat  flesh,  but 
thought  it  an  impiety  next  to  unpardonable,  but  he  was 
abused :  and  there  are  at  this  day  some  persons,  some 
thousands  of  persons,  against  whose  conscience  it  is  to 
dress  meat  upon  the  Lord's  day,  or  to  use  an  innocent 
permitted  recreation.  Now,  when  such  an  opinion  makes 
a  sect,  and  this  sect  gets  firm  confidents  and  zealous  de- 
fenders, in  a  little  time  it  will  dwell  upon  the  conscience,  as 
if  it  were  a  native  there ;  whereas  it  is  but  a  pitiful  inmate, 
and  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  doors. 

74  (10).  The  consonant  practices  of  heathens,  in  a  matter 
not  expressly  commanded  by  God  to  them,  is  no  argument 
tliat  what  they  did  in  that  instance,  was  by  the  light  of 
nature,  or  a  duty  of  a  moral  commandment.  The  heathens 
paid  tithes  to  Hercules ;  they  kept  the  seventh  day  sacred ; 
they  forbade  their  holy  persons  to  make  second  marriages ; 
but  it  will  be  too  great  an  easiness  upon  this  account  to 
suppose  these  to  be  matter  of  essential  duty :  not  only  be- 
cause (as  Tertullian  observes)  the  devil  was  willing  to  imitate 
the  severity  or  customs  and  rites  of  God's  church,  to  make 
his  own  assemblies  the  more  venerable,  symbolical,  alluring, 
and  persuasive; — but  because  the  nations,  to  whom  God 
commanded  tithes,  sabbaths,  and  the  like,  had  intercourse 
with  many  others,  and  were  famous  in  the  world  by  blessing 
and  miracles,  by  the  laws  and  oracles  of  God,  by  excellent 
government,  and  the  best  learnings.  The  Phoenicians  con- 
veyed many  Hebrew  customs  into  Greece,  and  some  learned 
persons  went  to  school  in  Palestine,  and  taught  their  own 
nation  some  mysteriousnesses,  which  themselves  learned 
under  the  Jewish  doctors :  and  when  the  Judaizing  Chris- 
tians did  pertinaciously  retain  circumcision,  they  might, 
upon  this  ground,  have  pretended  it  to  be  consonant  to  the 
law  of  nature;  because  even  the  Gentiles,  the  Egyptians, 
the-  Arabians,  all  the  nations  that  descended  from  Ishmael 
and  Esau,  and  divers  other  nations,  their  neighbours,  did 
use  it.  But,  consent  is  no  argument,  when  it  is  nothing  but 
imitation. 

75  (1 1).  The  appendant  penalty  of  temporal  death,  imposed 
by  God  Almighty  upon  the  breakers  of  a  law,  does  not 
prove  that  law  to  be  of  eternal  obligation.     1   instance  in 
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the  gathering  sticks  upon  the  sabbath,  —  the  omitting  cir- 
cumcision,—the  approaching  a  wife  '  in  diebus  poUutionis  ;' 
all  of  which  were  made  sacred  by  the  greatest  penalty,  but 
yet  had  not  the  greatest  obligation ;  they  were  not  moral. 

76  (12).  When  two  laws  are  in  conflict  and  contest,  and 
call  for  an  impossible  obedience,  one  must  yield  to  the  other ; 
but  that  which  must  yield,  is  not  moral  and  eternal.  The 
observation  of  the  sabbath,  and  doing  acts  of  charity,  did 
oflen  interfere  in  the  actions  and  occurrences  of  our  blessed 
Saviour's  life ;  but  the  sabbath  was  always  made  to  yield  to 
charity.  Thus  sacrifice  and  mercy,  the  outward  work  and 
the  inward,  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  do  often  make  contrary 
pretensions;  but  sacrifice,  and  the  outward  work,  and  the 
letter,  are  to  yield  and  to  comply,  and  therefore  are  but  the 
expressions  or  instances,  or  significations  of  a  moral  duty ; 
but-  of  themselves  have  no  morality.  This  holds  in  aU 
instances,  and  hath  no  exception. 

77  (13).  By  the  not  considering  of  these  measures,  a  great 
part  of  mankind  have  been  deceived ;  but  they  could  only  be 
secured  by  the  first,  which,  because  it  is  also  possible  to  be 
mistaken  in  the  application,  by  reason  of  the  miscarriages  and 
confidence  of  some  men,  therefore  the  last  resort  of  all  moral 
laws  is  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament;  in  which, 
whatsoever  is  commanded  to  all  mankind,  is  either  moral  in 
its  nature,  or  is  so  by  adoption ;  which  last  clause  I  pat  in 
by  reason  of  the  sacraments,  and  some  glorious  appendages 
of  morality,  and  heroical  acts  of  charity,  commanded  by 
Christ :  the  observation  of  which,  although  it  be  not  mond 
or  of  prime  natural  necessity,  yet  because  they  are  com- 
manded by  Christ,  whose  law  is  to  oblige  us  as  long  as  the 
sun  and  moon  endure ;  to  us  Christians,  and  to  all,  to  whom 
the  notice  of  them  does  arrive,  it  is  all  one  in  respect  of  our 
duty,  and  hath  no  real  difference  in  the  event  of  things.  But 
if,  from  the  Old  Testament,  men  will  (as  it  is  very  often 
attempted  in  several  instances)  endeavour  to  describe  the 
measures  of  moral  laws,  the  former  cautions  are  of  necessary 
observation. 
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RULE  VIL 

There  is  no  State  of  Men  or  Things,  but  is  to  be  guided  by  the 
Proportion  of  some  Rule  or  Precept  in  the  Christian  Law. 

1.  That  is,  where  there  is  no  law  to  restrain  us,  we  may  do 
what  we  please;  but  where  we  are  tied  up  to  rules  and 
measures,  we  have  no  lawgiver,  or  fountain  of  religion,  but 
Gody  who,  in  these  last  days,  hath  spoken  to  us  only  by  his 
Son,  who,  as  he  is  supreme  in  all  things,  so  he  is  every  way 
all-sufficient ;  and  as  by  him  only  we  can  be  saved,  so  by 
him  only  and  by  his  Spirit  we  must  be  governed.  To  this 
purpose  we  believe  that  he  hath  taught  us  all  his  Father*8 
will :  he  is  ''  the  Author  and  finisher  of  our  faith ;"  and 
therefore  to  him,  and  to  an  obedience  to  him,  we  must  bring 
our  understanding :  we  pray  that  his  ''  will  may  be  done 
here,  as  it  is  in  heaven;"  and  therefore  he  is  perfectly  to 
rule  our  wills  here,  for  we  are  sure  he  does  rule  all  above : 
we  have  no  lawgiver  but  him,  —  no  rule  but  his  will,  —  no 
revelation  of  his  will  but  in  his  word :  —  and  besides  this,  we 
have  no  certain  place,  where  we  can  set  our  foot.  The  lawft 
of  the  Jews  were  either  for  them  and  their  proselytes  alone, 
or  were  adopted  into  the  Christian  code :  right  reason  gives 
measures  of  things,  but  of  itself  makes  no  laws,  unless  it  be 
conducted  by  a  competent  authority.  The  prophets  were 
either  expounders  of  Moses'  law,  or  preachers  evangelical ; 
that  is,  either  they  called  to  obedience  in  things  not  moral; 
or,  if  they  did,  they  only  spake  the  sermons  of  the  Gospel, 
and  whatsoever  was  excellent  in  all  the  world,  was  but  a 
derivation  from  the  wisdom  of  the  eternal  Fatlier ;  and  all 
this  was  united  into  a  system  of  holy  precepts,  at  the  ap- 
pearing of  the  eternal  Son :  and  since  "  there  is  no  name 
under  heaven,  by  which  we  can  be  saved,  but  only  the  name 
of  Jesus,"  and  he  saves  us  not  only  by  procuring  pardon  for 
them,  but  by  turning  us  from  our  iniquities,  —  by  efforming 
us  anew,  —  by  reforming  whatsoever  was  amiss  in  manners 
and  persuasion,  —  by  conforming  us  to  the  similitude  of  the 
holiness  and  perfections  of  God,  and  brings  us  to  glory  by 
the  ways  and  methods  of  grace,  that  is,  never  leaves  us  till 
our  graces  are  perfect,  and  even  with  eternal  felicities,  it 
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follows  that  we  must  go  to  him, — that  he  must  teach  us  and 
guide  us, — that  he  must  govern  us  and  persuade  us, — that  his 
laws  must  be  our  measures,  his  wisdom  must  be  our  star,  his 
promises  our  aims ;  and  we  may  as  well  say  there  can  be  two 
principles,  as  that,  besides  him,  there  can  be  any  eternal  and 
supreme  lawgiver.  One  is  more  than  all  the  numbers  of  the 
world. 

2.  And  if  we  look  into  the  nature  of  his  laws,  we  shall 
handle  this  truth  as  the  people  on  mount  Sinai  did  see 
thunder :  all  excellencies  have  as  perfect  unity  as  any  one  hath  ; 
and  there  can  be  but  one  justice,  and  it  is  the  same  grace  of 
mercy  which  dwells  in  the  bowels  of  all  the  good  men  and 
women  in  the  world;  and  of  temperance  there  can  be  but  one 
general  measure ;  and  uuchastity  is  a  certain  prevarication  of 
one  excellency  that  is  known  to  all  the  world.  And,  as  for 
religion,  since  there  is  but  one  God,  and  he  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  himself  pleased,  and  to  convey  his  blessings  to  us 
by  what  mediator,  and  by  what  instruments  himself  shall 
elect;  —  there  can  be  in  these  things  no  variety,  unless  there 
be  a  plain  deficiency  in  the  means  of  the  divine  appointment. 
All  the  duty  of  mankind  is  in  religion,  justice,  and  sobriety ; 
and^  in  all  these  things,  God,  by  Jesus  Christ,  hath  given  us 
many  laws,  and  besides  them,  he  hath  given  us  no  other ;  we 
have  but  one  Lord,  and  therefore  but  one  lawgiver  and  mea- 
sure of  justice  ;  we  have  but  one  faith,  and  therefore  but  one 
religion ;  we  have  but  one  baptism,  or  solemnity  of  renuncia- 
tion of  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  and  therefore  but 
one  rule  for  our  comportment:  one  measure  of  sobriety 
according  to  the  unity  of  our  nature,  which,  being  made 
after  the  image  of  God,  is  one  as  God  is  one.  If,  therefore, 
our  blessed  Lord  be  a  perfect  lawgiver,  his  law  alone  must 
be  the  measure  of  our  duty  and  obedience ;  but  if  he  be 
not  a  perfect  lawgiver,  whither  shall  we  go  to  understand 
the  will  of  God  ?  "  Master,  whither  shall  we  go  ?  for  thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life,'*  said  St.  Peter*:  there  is  the 
question,  and  the  answer  too ;  and  they,  together,  make  the 
argument  a  demonstration.  For  if  we  can  obtain  eternal 
life  by  the  words  of  Christ,  then  they  contain  in  them  the 
whole  will  of  God ;  for  he  that  fails  in  one,  is  imperfect, 

*  Jobo,  ¥1. 68. 
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and  loses  all ;  and  therefore,  in  the  words  of  Christ,  there  is 
a  perfect  provision  for  an  entire  obedience,  because  they  are  a 
sufficient  way  to  life  eternal. 

3.  The  effect  of  this  consideration  is,  —  that  all  the  mea- 
suites  of  good  and  evil,  must  be  taken  by  the  evangelical  lines. 
Nothing  is  to  be  condemned,  which  Christ  permits;  and 
nothing  is  to  be  permitted,  which  he  condemns.  For  this 
is  the  great  prerogative  and  perfection  of  Christ's  law,  above 
that  of  Moses ;  some  things  by  Moses  were  permitted  for 
necessity,  and  '^  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts ;" 
thus  divorces  and  polygamy  became  legally  innocent,  because 
a  perfect  law  was  too  hard  for  that  people,  and,  like  a  yoke 
upon  a  young  ox,  would  have  galled  them,  not  subdued 
them;  and  if  he  had  strained  too  hard,  the  silver  cords  of 
discipline  would  have  been  first  broken,  and  then  despised. 
Efut  when  Christ  came,  he  gave  perfect  laws,  and  more 
perfect  graces;  he  made  the  capacities  of  his  obedience 
larger,  and  fitted  the  law  and  the  subject  by  even  and  natural, 
and  gracious  proportions,  and  permitted  nothing  which  his 
Father  loved  not :  and  now  every  plant,  that  God  hath  not 
planted,  must  be  rooted  up :  and  therefore  this  law  must 
needs  be  absolute,  and  alone,  and  unalterable,  and  perfect, 
and  for  ever ;  and  this  appears  infinitely  upon  this  account, 
that  although  our  nature  is  such,  that  it  will  always  be 
growing  in  this  world  towards  perfection,  and,  therefore,  that 
it  is  imperfect,  and  our  obedience  will  be  imperfect;  yet 
even  this  Christ  does  not  allow,  or  positively  permit;  but 
commands  us  to  be  perfect,  that  is,  to  go  on  towards  it,  to 
allow  nothing  to  ourselves  either  of  crime  or  of  suspicion, 
to  be  perfect  in  our  desires,  to  be  restless  in  our  endeavours, 
to  be  assiduous  in  our  prayers,  never  to  think  we  have  com- 
prehended, never  to  say  it  is  enough :  and  if  our  blessed 
Master  does  not  allow  of  any  imperfection  of  degrees,  but 
thrusts  the  most  imperfect  forwards  to  perfection,  it  must  be 
certain,  that,  in  his  provisions  and  his  laws,  there  can  be  no 
imperfection,  but  he  hath  taken  care  for  all  things  on  which 
eternity  depends,  and  in  which  God  is  to  be  glorified  and 
obeyed.  And,  therefore,  in  no  case,  can  it  be  allowed  to  any 
man  or  to  any  company  of  men,  to  do  any  thing  which  is  not 
there  permitted. 

4.  Quest.   Upon  the  account  of  this  rule  it  is  to  be 
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inqaired,  whether  it  can  be  lawrul  for  a  prince  or  republic  to 
permit  any  thing  for  the  public  necessities  of  the  peofle, 
which  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ. 

5.  To  this  I  answer  with  a  distinction : — that  if  the  ques- 
tion be,  whether  in  any  cases,  there  may  be  actual  impunity, 
—  there  is  no  peradventure  but  there  may ;  for  sometiines 
it  is  necessary,  as  when  a  multitude  sins :  for  then  the  remedy 
is  much  worse  than  the  disease,  and  to  cut  off  all  would  effect, 
''  ut  nemo  sit,  quem  peccasse  poeniteat;''   there  would  be 
justice  without  discipline,  and  government  without  subjects, 
and  a  ctire  without  remedy.    And  therefore  it  is,  that  princes, 
in  the  mutinies  of  armies,  or  in  the  rebellion  of  their  people, 
use   to  cut   off  the  heads  of  offenders,  or  decimate   the 
legions,  as  Caesar  and  Germanicus  did :  but  if  it  be  part  of 
the  people,  though  a  considerable  part,  and  the  action  highly 
criminal,  we  find  great  examples,  that  executions  have  been 
done  by  subjects,  by  the  innocent  part,  and  then  all  the 
offenders  suffered.      Thus  it  happened  in   the  mutiny    of 
Caecina's  legions,  and  their  defection  to  the  Ubii,  the  innocent 
part  cut  off  all  the  rebels :  and  thus  it  was  commanded  by 
Moses,  who  punished  all  them  who  worshipped  the  golden 
calf,  by  the  sword  of  the  Levites ;  he  set  every  man's  hand 
against  his  brother,  and  none  of  the  criminals  did  escape. 
But  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  punish  all ;  and,  very  often, 
the  evil  would  be  more  than  the  good.     For,  in  all  penal 
laws  and  inflictions,  although  there  be  much   of  vindictive 
justice,  yet  this  justice  is  but  a  handmaid  to  government  and 
correction.     When  revenge  is  not  also  discipline,  then  it  is 
no  government,  unless  tyranny  be  the  name  of  it.    So  that, 
in  such  cases,  it  may  be  lawful  to  spare  some  who  need  it 
indeed,  but  deserve  it  not. 

6.  But  if,  by  impunity,  be  meant  a  legal  impunity,  it 
must  either  mean,  that  a  law  shall  warrant  the  action,  or 
that  it  shall,  before-hand,  promise  indemnity :  if  it  warrant 
the  action,  which  the  evangelical  law  hath  forbidden,  it  is 
like  the  laws  of  Omri,  it  is  '  statutum  non  bonum,'  and  erects 
a  government  against  the  law  of  Christ :  if  it  condemns  the 
action,  but  promises  indemnity,  it  disparages  itself,  and 
confesses  its  own  weakness :  but  as  the  first  can  never  be 
lawfiil,  so  neither  can  the  second  ever  be  made  so,  but  with 
these  cautions. 
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Cautions  to  be  observed  in  civil  permissions  of  an  un- 
lawful act  or  state. 

7.  (1).  That  the  thing  so  permitted,  be,  in  the  present 
constitution  of  affairs,  necessary ;  and  yet  will  not  be  without 
the  evil  appendage.    Thus  it  is  necessaryi  that  in  all  commu- 
nities of  men,  there  be  borrowing  and   lending ;  but  if  it 
cannot  be  without  usury,  the  commonwealth  might  promise 
not  to  punish  it ;  though,  of  itself,  it  were  uncharitable,  and 
consequently  unlawful.     For  it  is  either  lawful,  or  else  it  is 
unlawful,  for  being  against  justice  or  against  charity.     If  it 
be  against  justice,  the  commonwealth,  by  permitting  it, 
makes  it  just;  for  as  it  is  in  the  economy  of  the  world,  the 
decree  of  God  doth  establish  the  vicissitudes  of  night  and 
day  for  ever :  but  the  sun,  by  looking  on  a  point,  not  only 
signifies,  but  also  makes  the  little  portions  of  time,  and 
divides  them  into  hours ;  but  men,  coming  with  their  little 
arts  and  instruments,  make  them  to  be  understood,  and  so 
become  the  sun's  interpreters ;  so  it  is  in  the  matter  of  jus- 
tice, whose  great  return  and  firm  establishments  are  made  by 
Ood,  and  some  rules  given  for  the  great  measures  of  it ;  and 
we,  from  his  laws,  know  just  and  unjust,  as  we  understand 
day  and  night :  but  the  laws  of  princes,  and  the  contracts  of 
men,  like  the  sun,  make  the  little  measures,  and  divide  the 
great  proportions  into  minutes  of  justice  and  fair  intercourse ; 
and  the  divines  and  lawyers  go  yet  lower,  and  they  become 
expounders  of  those  measures,  and  set  up  dials  and  instru- 
ments of  notice,  by  which  we  understand  the  proportion  and 
obligation  of  the  law,  and  the  lines  of  justice :  just  and  unjust 
we  love  or  hate  respectively  by  our  warrant  from  God ;  and 
from  him  also  we  are  taught  to  make  the  general  lines  of  it; 
as,  Do  what  you  would  be  done  to,  —  restore  the  pledge,  — - 
hurt  no  man, — rob  not  your  neighbour  of  his  rights,  — -  make 
no  fraudulent  contracts,  —  no  unjust  bargains:  —  but  then 
what  are  his  rights,  and  what  are  not ;  what  is  fraudulent, 
and  what  is  fair ;  in  what  he  hath  power,  in  what  he  hath 
none,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  men.    So  that  if  a 
commonwealth  permits  an  usurious  exchange  or  contract, 
it  is  not  unjust,  because  the  laws  are  the  particular  measures 
of  justice  and  contracts,  and  therefore  may  well  promise 
impunity,  where  she  makes  innocence,  as  to  the  matter  of 
justice.     But  if  usury  be  unlawful,  because  it  is  undia- 
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ritable,  then  when  it  becomes  necessary,  it  is  also  charitable 
comparatively;  and  as  to  charity,  no  man,  by  the  laws  of 
God,  is  to  be  compelled  (because  it  is  not  charity,  if  it  be 
compelled;  for  God  accepts  not  an  unwilling  giver,  and  it 
is  not  charity  but  an  act  of  obedience  and  political  daty, 
when,  by  laws,  men  are  constrained  to  make  levies  for  the 
poor) ;  so  much  less  can  they  be  compelled  to  measures  and 
degrees  of  charity ;  and,  if  to  lend  upon  usury  be  better  than 
not  to  lend  at  all,  it  is,  in  some  sense,  a  charity  to  do  so : 
and  if  it  be  when  it  will  not  be  otherwise,  there  is  no  question 
but  the* prince,  that  allows  indemnity,  is  not  to  be  damnified 
himself.  I  instanced  in  this :  but  in  all  things  else,  where 
there  is  the  same  reason,  there  is  the  same  conclusion. 

8  (2).  Impunity  may  be  promised  to  any  thing  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  Christ,  if  it  be  in  such  cases,  in  which  the  sabject 
matter  is  disputable  and  uncertain,  whether  it  be  so  or  no ; 
then  it  may.  Thus  it  happens  in  questions  of  religion,  in 
which  it  is  certain  there  are  many  resolutions  against  the 
truth  of  God ;  but  yet  they  may  be  permitted ;  because,  when 
they  are  probably  disputed,  no  man  is  fit  to  punish  the  error, 
but  he  who  is  certain  and  can  make  it  appear  so  to  others, 
that  himself  is  not  deceived. 

9  (3).  Whatsoever  is  against  the  law  of  Christ,  in  any  in- 
stance, may  not  be  directly  permitted  for  the  obtaining^  a 
greater  good,  but  may  for  the  avoiding  of  a  greater  evil, 
which  is  otherwise  indeclinable.  If  a  prince  be  perfectly 
persuaded,  that  the  suffering  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  is  against  the  laws  and  words  of  Christ,  it  may  not  be 
suffered,  though  the  parties  interested  promise  to  pay  all  the 
gabels  of  the  nation,  and  raise  an  army  to  defend  it :  but  if 
a  rebellion  cannot  otherwise  be  appeased,  it  is  lawful;  not 
only  upon  many  other  accounts,  which  are  appendant  to  the 
subject  matter,  but  because  when  two  evils  are  before  me, 
neither  of  which  is  of  my  procuring,  I  am  innocent  if  I  suflFer 
either,  and  I  am  prudent  if  I  choose  the  least,  and  I  am 
guilty  of  no  crime,  because  I  am  but  a  suffering  person :  but 
if  I  do  it  to  obtain  a  greater  good,  I  choose  the  evil  directly, 
because  I  am  not  forced  to  pursue  the  greater  good ;  I  can 
be  without  it ;  and  although  I  may  choose  the  least  evil,  be- 
cause I  cannot  avoid  that  or  a  greater ;  yet  when  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  I  shall  permit  an  evil  or  lose  an  advantage. 
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I  may  escape  all  evil,  at  no  greater  price  than  by  losing  that 
advantage :  so  that  here  is  no  excuse,  because  there  is  no 
necessity ;  and  in  matters  of  duty  no  good  can  make  recom- 
pense for  doing  any  evil :  but  the  suflFering  of  a  lesser  evil  is 
highly  paid  for  by  the  avoiding  of  a  greater. 

10  (4).  When  any  such  evil  against  the  laws  of  Christ  is 
permitted,  the  evil  itself  must  be  so  reproved,  that  the  forced 
impunity  may  not  give  so  much  encouragement  to  the  crime 
as  the  censure  must  abate.  The  reason  is,  because  no  evil 
must  be  done  at  any  price ;  and  we  must  rather  lose  our  life 
than  cause  our  brother  to  offend ;  and  if  each  man  is  bound 
to  this,  then  every  man  is  bound  to  it.  But  because  im- 
punity is  the  greatest  encouragement  to  sin,  and  next  to  the 
pleasure  or  interest  of  it,  is  the  greatest  temptation ;  care 
raust  be  taken  that  what  serves  the  interest  of  the  republic, 
may  not  deceive  the  interest  of  souls;  and  this  being  the 
greatest,  ought  infinitely  to  be  preferred ;  and  therefore  unless 
something  be  directly  done,  that  may  be  suflBcient  security 
against  the  probable  danger,  no  interest  of  the  commonwealth 
is  to  be  served  against  it ;  because  none  is  sufficient  to  be 
put  in  balance  against  one  soul. 

11  (6).  This  impunity  (especially  if  it  be  in  the  matter  of 
sobriety)  must  not  be  perpetual,  but  for  a  time  only,  and 
must  be  rescinded  at  the  first  opportunity.  Thus  St.  Austin, 
when  he  complained  of  the  infinite  number  of  ceremonies 
which  loaded  the  church,  and  made  her  condition  more  in- 
tolerable than  that  of  the  Jews  under  the  Levitical  yoke, 
adds  this  withal,  that  this  was  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  than 
till  there  was  a  possibility  to  reform.  And  when  St.  Gregory 
had  sent  Austin  the  monk  to  convert  the  Saxons,  he  gave 
him  advice  not  to  press  them  at  first  too  passionately  to  quit 
their  undeceut  marriages,  which  by  their  long  customs  and 
the  interest  of  their  families  they  would  be  too  apt  to  hold 
too  pertinaciously,  and  with  inconvenience,  but  afterwards 
it  would  be  done. 

12  (6).  Till  the  impunity  can  be  taken  away,  it  were  an 
act  of  prudence  and  piety,  and,  in  many  cases  of  duty,  to 
discountenance  the  sin  by  collateral  and  indirect  punish- 
ments :  thus  the  old  Romans  confined  their  lupanaria  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  city;  it  was  a  summoenium,  and  their  im- 
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pure  women  had  a  name  of  disgrace,  and  a  yellow  veil  was 
their  cognizance  :  and  so  the  Jews  are  used  in  some  places : 
but  thus  we  find  that  St.  Paul  and  the  apostles  tolerated 
those  Christians,  which,  from  among  their  own  nation,  gave 
up  their  names  to  Christ;  who  yet  were  polygamists,  or, 
which  was  equivalent, — had  married  a  second  wife,  their  first 
being  living  and  divorced  :  but  although  this  could  not  well 
be  avoided,  lest  they  should  be  vexed  into  apostasy,  and  their 
Judaical  hardness  of  heart  was  not  yet  intenerated  suffi- 
ciently by  the  softer  and  sweeter  sermons  of  the  Gospel; 
but  yet  to  represent  their  dislike  of  such  marriages,  which 
they  were  forced  to  tolerate,  they  forbade  such  persons  to 
be  taken  into  their  clergy,  so  punishing  such  persons  by  a 
privation  of  honour,  whom  they  could  not  punish  by  a  direct 
infliction  of  censures,  or  separation  from  their  wives. 

13  (7).  In  all  such  tolerations  of  evil,  the  secular  interest 
must  be  apparently  separate  and  declared  to  stand  far  off 
from  any  thing  of  the  religion;  and  the  consciences  per- 
mitted to  stand  or  fall  under  them,  who  are  to  take  care  of 
them  and  answer  for  them ;  the  permission  by  the  civil  power 
is  not  to  rescue  them  from  the  ecclesiastical  rod :  for  it 
being  a  matter  of  civil  interest  is  not  to  derive  any  coun- 
tenance from  religion,  so  much  as  accidentally ;  for  no  powers 
of  man  can  forbid  the  servants  of  Christ  to  preach  his  law, 
to  declare  his  will,  and  to  get  subjects  to  his  kingdom,  and 
to  turn  sinners  from  the  error  of  their  way :  if  they  do,  they 
must  not  be  obeyed,  but  God  must ;  and  if  they  die  for  it, 
they  are  well  enough. 

14.  But  now  against  the  doctrine  of  the  rule  many  things 
may  be  objected ;  for  there  seem  to  be  many  things  and 
great  cases,  for  which  the  laws  of  the  holy  Jesus  have  made 
no  provision.  I  instance  in  a  very  great  one,  that  is,  the 
whole  state  of  war,  and  all  the  great  cases  and  incidents  of 
it.  For  since  it  is  disputable  whether  Christianity  allows 
of  war,  and  it  is  not  disputable  but  very  certain  that  it 
speaks  nothing  of  it  expressly,  neither  gives  any  cautions 
concerning  it  in  particular,  it  will  seem  to  be  a  '  casus  omis- 
sus' in  the  law.  To  this  there  may  be  many  considerations 
offered. 
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Of  the  Measures  of  War  by  Christ's  Laws. 

15  (1).  If  it  be  said  that  all  war  is  unlawful,  against  the 
analogy  and  against  many  express  lines  of  our  religion ;  it  is 
indeed  a  short  way  of  answering  this  difficulty,  but  will  in- 
volve the  whole  Christian  world  in  many  more ;  but  of  this 
in  the  following  numbers  I  shall  give  accounts, 

16  (2).  If  it  be  said,  that  Christianity  leaves  that  matter 
of  war  wholly  to  be  conducted  by  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations :  we  shall  find,  that  this  will  entangle  the  whole  in- 
quiry, but  we  shall  never  come  to  any  certainty.  For  if  the 
Christian  law  be,  as  I  have  proved,  a  perfect  digest  of  the 
natural  law ;  to  say  the  affairs  of  war  are  to  be  conducted 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  is  not  to  put  them  from  being  deter- 
mined by  the  Christian  law,  because  they  are  the  same ;  and 
if,  in  the  law  of  Christ,  there  be  no  rules  of  war,  neither  can 
there  be  any  in  nature.  But  besides  this,  if  the  laws  of 
nature  which  concern  war,  be  not  set  down  in  the  Gospel 
and  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  but  that  we  be  sent  to 
look  for  them  in  the  tables  of  our  own  hearts,  in  which  some 
things  are  disordered  by  passion,  and  many  more  are  written 
there  by  interest,  and  some  by  custom,  and  others  by  edu- 
cation, and  amongst  men  these  are  the  authors  of  contrary 
inscriptions ;  we  shall  find  the  law  of  nature  a  strange  thing 
by  that  time  we  have  drawn  it  from  thence  only,  and  looked 
over  it  to  find  some  rules  of  war,  whose  whole  being  is  very 
much  against  the  excellent  and  perfective  laws  of  nature. 

17  (3).  If  it  be  said,  that  war  is  to  be  conducted  by  the 
measures  of  peace ;  we  speak  what  is  impossible  to  be  true : 
for  ''  inter  arma  silent  leges/'  not  only  because  the  sword  is 
licentious  and  impudent;  but  because  the  cases  of  peace  and 
war  are  wholly  different. 

18  (4).  If  it  be  said,  that  right  reason  must  be  the  mea- 
sures ;  I  answer,  that  if  right  reason  could  be  heard,  possibly 
there  would  be  no  war  at  all :  and  since  one  part  begins  the 
war  against  reason,  it  is  not  likely  that  he,  for  any  reason 
that  can  be  urged,  shall  lose  his  advantage.  But  besides 
this,  who  shall  be  judge?  whose  reason  shall  rule?  whose 
arguments  shall  prevail?  and  will  he  who  is  'minor  in  causa' 
be  '  minor  in  praelio,'  he  who  hath  the  worst  at  the  dispute, 
yield  also  in  the  fight?  and  are  not  the  '  pugnacissimi,'  the 
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fighting  men,  such  as  will  hear  and  understand  the  least 
reason  ?  . 

19  (6).  Some  will  have  the  law  of  nations  to  be  the 
measure  of  war ;  and  possibly  it  might,  if  there  were  a  digest 
of  them,  and  a  compulsory  to  inforce  them ;  but  there  being 
neither,  they  are  uncertain  what  they  are,  and  are  admitted 
with  variety  and  by  accident,  and  they  shall  oblige  strangers 
when  the  men  are  conquered;  and  subjects,  by  the  will  of 
the  prince,  that  is,  the  measures  of  war  shall  be  the  edicts 
of  any  single  general  and  nothing  else, 

20.  In  the  midst  of  these  oppositions  it  will  be  hard  to 
find  something  certain :  but  that  which  can  most  be  relied 
upon,  is  this.     That  Christian  religion  hath  made  no  parti- 
cular provisions  for  the  conduct  of  war  under  a  proper  title, 
because  it  hath  so  commanded  all  the  actions  of  men,  hath 
so  ordered  the  religion,  so  taken  care  that  men  shall  be  just, 
and  do  no  wrong,  hath  given  laws  so  perfect,  rules  so  excel- 
lent, threatenings  so  severe,  promises  so  glorious,  that  there 
can  be  nothing  wanting  towards  the  peace  and  felicity  of 
mankind,  but  the  wills   of  men.     If  men   be   subjects   of 
Christ's  law,  they  can  never  go  to  war  with  each  other ;  bat 
when  they  are  out  of  the  state  of  laws  and  peace,  they  fall 
into  the  state  of  war ;  which  being  contrary  to  peace,  is  also 
without  all  laws.     So  that  the  injurious  person  is  not  to 
inquire  how  to  conduct  his  war,  for  he  is  gone  beyond  all 
law  into  a  state  of  things,  where  laws  are  of  no  value :  bat 
for  the  injured  person,  he  is  just  so  to  comport  himself  as  he 
can ;  having  one  measure  of  action,  and  another  of  defence. 

21.  *  For  his  defence :' — it  is  not  to  be  measured  by  laws, 
but  by  privileges :  that  is,  things  being  gone  beyond  the  laws 
of  nature,  he  is  left  to  his  natural  powers  and  defences ;  and 
is  to  do  this  without  any  other  limit,  but  that  he  defend 
himself  and  his  relatives,  and  drive  away  the  injury.  That 
is,  there  being  no  law  of  God  to  forbid  him  to  defend  him- 
self, he  is  at  his  liberty,  which  naturally  every  man  hath : 
**  Hoc  et  ratio  doctis,  et  necessitas  barbaris,  et  mos  gentibos, 
et  feris  natura  ipsa  prsBscripsit,  ut  omnem  semper  vim,  qua- 
cunque  ope  possent,  k  corpore,  a  capite,  il  vita  sua  propul- « 
sarent^:"  "  The  learned  are  taught  by  reason,  the  barbarous 

>>  Cic.  pro  Bill.  c.  11.  $  3.  Weticl,  p.  840. 
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nations  by  necessity,  the  civil  by  custom,  the  very  beasts 
also  by  nature,  to  defend  their  head,  their  body,  their  life 
from  all  injury  by  all  means/'  For  God  hath  no  where  for- 
bidden, that  a  man  shall  be  defended : 

■ 

Armaque  in  armatos  sninere  jora  linnnt^; 

we  may  put  on  armour  to  defend  us  against  an  armed  malice : 
he  hath  indeed  forbidden  private  revenges,  because  those 
are  intrusted  to  the  laws  and  public  persons;  but  when  a 
single  person  is  injured,  he  can  defend  himself  or  crave  the 
patronage  of  princes  and  the  laws ;  but  when  public  interests 
are  violated,  when  kingdoms  and  communities  of  men  and 
princes  are  injured,  there  is  no  law  to  defend  them;  and 
therefore  it  must  be  force :  for  force  is  the  defensative  of  all 
laws ;  and  when  all  laws  are  injured,  there  can  be  no  way  to 
reduce  men  to  reason,  but  by  making  them  feel  the  evils  of 
unreasonableness.  If  this  were  not  so,  then  all  common- 
wealths were  in  a  worse  state  of  afiairs  than  single  persons: 
for  princes  are  to  defend  each  single  person ;  and  the  laws 
are  to  secure  them ;  but  if  the  laws  themselves  be  not  de- 
fended, no  single  person  can  be ;  and  if  they  could,  much 
rather  should  all.  Whatsoever  is  absolutely  necessary,  is 
certainly  lawful ;  and  since  Christ  hath  no  where  forbidden 
kings  to  defend  themselves  and  their  people  against  violence, 
in  this  case,  there  is  no  law  at  all  to  be  considered ;  since 
there  is  a  right  of  nature,  which  no  law  of  God  hath  re- 
strained ;  and  by  that  right  all  men  are  equal;  and,  therefore, 
if  they  be  not  safe  from  injury,  it  is  their  own  fault  or  their 
own  unhappiness ;  they  may,  if  they  will,  and  if  they  can : 
and  they  have  no  measures  in  this,  but  that  they  take  care 
they  be  defended,  and  quit  from  the  danger  and  no  more. 
The  '  jus  naturse,'  the  rights  and  liberties,  the  equalities 
and  privileges  of  nature,  are  the  warrant  of  the  defence,  or 
rather  there  needs  no  warrant,  where  there  is  no  law  at  all : 
but  this  right  of  nature  is  the  measure  of  the  defence,  we 
may  be  defended  as  much  as  we  need. 

22.  But  then  if  it  be  inquired,  what  is  the  measure  of 
actions  which  must  be  done  in  the  conduct  of  the  defence 
by  the  injured  prince  or  republic,  and  how  shall  they  be 

«  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iit.  49f .  MiUeherl.  vol.  i.  p.  U9. 
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measured,  if  Christ  in  his  laws  hath  made  no  provisions  and 
described  no  rules  7    I  answer, '  that  the  measures  of  action 
in  public  are  no  other  than  the  measures  of  the  private  ;^ 
the  same  rule  of  justice^s  to  be  between  princes  and  between 
private  persons :  they  also  must  do  as  they  would  be  done 
to ;  they  must  keep  covenants,  perform  their  words,  hurt  no 
innocent  person  whom  they  can  preserve,  and  yet  preserve 
themselves;  they  must  keep  themselves  within  the  limits  of 
a  just  defence :  and  as  in  private  contentions  and  repetitions 
of  our  right  we  must  look  after  justice,  but  do  nothing; 
against  charity,  we  must  defend  our  rights,  but  do  the  adver- 
sary no  wrong,  and,  by  no  vexatious  measures,  secure  oar 
own  interest,  and  destroy  his  just  right,  in  an  unnecessary 
conduct  of  our  own,  so  it  is  with  princes:  he  that  is  injured* 
may  drive  away  the  injury,  he  may  fight  against  invadeis^ 
he  may  divert  the  war,  if  it  be  necessary ;  but  be  may  tkot 
destroy  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  the  peaceable  country- 
men with  the  fighting  soldiers.     And  nothing  can  legitimate 
that  but  an  absolute  necessity,  that  is,  it  must  not  be  done 
at  all,   when  it  can   be   understood,   and  when   it  can    be 
avoided ;  and  there  is  no  direct  action  of  war,  but  it  is  to  be 
ruled  by  necessity,  and  justice,  and  charity;  and  in  these 
there  is  no  variety  of  the  rule,  and  no  change  except  what  is 
nuide  by  the  subject-matter,  which  must  be  made  to  combine 
with  the  measures  of  justice  and  charity,  by  the  instruments 
of  reason,  and  customs,  and  public  fame,  and  all  the  mea- 
sures of  wise  and  good  men. 

23.  Wars  are  so  to  be  managed,  as  private  contentions  are, 
and  there  are  the  same  rules  for  both,  that  is,  when  they  are 
equals ;  but  if  it  be  a  war  betwixt  subject  and  superior,  it  is 
on  the  prince's  part  to  be  conducted  as  other  acts  of  public 
justice.  When  a  single  executioner  can  punish  offenders, 
that  is  enough;  if  one  cannot,  more  must;  for  it  is  every 
man's  interest,  that  the  injurious  should  be  punished ;  and 
he  that  can  raise  the  country-troops  by  law,  to  assist  the 
executions  of  justice,  may  raise  all  the  troops  of  his  kingdom 
to  do  the  same  duty,  when  there  is  a  greater  necessity :  but 
for  the  subjects  who  take  up  arms  against  their  superior, 
tliere  is  no  answer  to  be  giveib  by  what  measures  they  must 
conduct  their  arms,  there  is  no  measure  at  all  for  them  but 
one,  to  lay  them  down,  and  never  to  take  them  up  again. 
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For  it  cannot  be  expected/  that  a  wise  and  a  holy  lawgiver 
should  give  rules  for  the  banditti  to  manage  their  violences^ 
or  the  Circassians  how  to  conduct  their  plunder  and  th^if 
robberies.  Christ  never  gave  any^aws  concerning  rebelfli, 
but  obedience  and  repentance :  and  for  just  wars»  that  is* 
the  defensive  wars  of  princes  (for  there  is  no  other  just,  but 
what  is  defensive  directly,  or  by  a  just  equivalency),  Christ 
hath  given  no  other  laws,  but  the  same  by  which  single 
persons,  in  their  contentions  or  differences,  are  to  be  coiw 
ducted.  And  thus  a:lao  St.  John  the  Baptist  gave  the  same 
measures  to  the  soldiers,  which  contain  every  man's  duty^ 
'^  Do  violence  to  no  man,  and  be  content  with  yoiir  wag^s*^ 
For  war  is  but  the  contention  of  many ;  and  as  it  is  in  socieU 
contracts,  which  are  to  be  governed  by  the  same  justice  as 
private  merchandise,  so  it  is  in  social  contentions :  for  ia 
this  case,  two  and  two  thousand  make  no  difference  in  the 
rule,  but  much  in  the  circumstances  of  the  matter.  .     . 

24.  Quest  But  upon  this  instance  it  is  seasonable  to 
inquire,  whether  the  precedents  of  the  Old  Testament  be  so 
imitable  by  them  that  go  to  war,  that  they  can  pass  into  a 
law,  or,  if  not,  yet  whether  they  are  safe  or  no  ? 

25.  The  question,  though  instanced  in  the  matter  of  war, 
yet  is  of  use  in  all  affairs  whatsoever,  because  there  are  divers 
portions  of  mankind,  1.  who  think  every  thing  is  imitable, 
which  they  find  done  in  the  Scriptures ;  and,  2.  nothing  safe 
or  warrantable,  that  is  not:  these  being  their  measures  of 
right  and  wrong,  have  great  influence  into  the  questions  of 
conscience,  and  therefore  are  to  be  established  upon  certain 
rules. 

Of  the  Negative  Measures  of  Examples  in  the  Old  Testament. 

• 

26  (1).  Therefore  it  is  evident,  that  not  every  thing, 
done  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  warrant  for  us.  I  instance,  - 
in  all  the  injustices  and  violences,  rapines,  and  open  preva*- 
rications  of  natural  rights,  concerning  which  there  needs  no 
further  disquisition;  but  we  are  to  keep  ourselves  to  the 
rule,  that  is,  to  God's  measures,  not  to  man%  "  non  qua  itur, 
sed  qua  eundura ;"  and  '^  we  must  not  follow  a  multitude  to 
do  evil.''  **  Argumentum  pessimi,  turbft  est.  Quseramus, 
quid  optimum  factu  sit,  non  quid  usitatissimum :  et  quid 
nos  in  possessione  felicitatis  Jstemse  constituat,  non  quid 
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Tulgo,  veritatis  pessimo  interpretiy  probatum  sit  ^: "  *'  The 
crowd  is  the  worgt  argument  in  the  world :  let  us  inquire  not 
what  is  most  usual,  but  what  is  most  excellent;"  let  us  took 
after  those  things,  which  may  place  us  in  the  bosom  of 
beatitude,  not  those  which  can  tune  with  the  common  voices, 
which  are  the  worst  interpreters  of  truth  in  the  whole  world  : 
and,  therefore,  that  some  persons  were  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  no  hallowing  of  the  fact,  but  serves  other  enda 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.     But  in  this  there  is  no  question. 

27  (2).  The  actions  of  good  men  in  Scriptures  are  not  a 
competent  warrant  for  our  imitation,  not  only  when  they  are 
reproved,  but  even  when  they  are  set  down  without  censure. 
The  reasons  are  plain :  1.  Because  all  the  stories  of  the  Bible 
are  not  intended  to  be  sermons ;  and  '^  the  word  of  God  is 
useful  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  exhortation,  and  for 
information ;"  not  every  comma,  and  period,  for  every  one 
of  these  purposes, — for  they  are  contrary ;  but  in  the  whole 
there  is  enough  to  make  '  the  man  of  God  perfect  and  readily 
instructed  to  every  good  work,*  to  every  holy  purpose. 
Therefore  as  we  must  not  imitate  the  adultery  and  murder  of 
David,  which  are  expressly  condemned,  so  neither  may  we 
dissemble  madness,  as  he  did  at  Gath,  nor  persuade  another 
to  tell  a  lie  for  us,  as  he  did  to  Jonathan,  that  he  should  say 
he  was  gone  to  Bethlehem,  when  he  went  but  into  the  fields, 
and  to  pretend  sacrifice,  when  it  was  a  very  flight.  2.  Be- 
cause every  man  is  a  liar,  and  therefore  unless  himself  walks 
regularly,  he  can  be  no  rule  to  us.  3.  Every  servant  of  God 
was  bound  up  by  severe  measures,  and  by  his  rule  he  was  to 
take  account  of  his  own  actions,  and  therefore  so  are  we  of 
his.  4.  There  were  in  the  Old  Testament  greater  latitudes 
of  permission  than  there  are  to  us :  polygamy  was  permitted 
^'  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,"  but  it  is  severely  for- 
bidden to  us ;  and  though,  without  a  censure,  we  find  Jacob 
to  be  husband  to  two  sisters  at  once,  yet  this  cannot  warrant 
us,  who  are  conducted  by  a  more  excellent  Spirit,  taught  by 
a  more  perfect  institution,  governed  by  a  severer  law,  under 
the  last  and  supreme  lawgiver  of  mankind  :  lui^wa  hnhupw^Bm 
isT  TTiv  ofsriv,  im  toAX^  rw  TrvtifAorof  xA^^i  sMMixfTcu  vuw,  mak 
fuyikn  t«(  rov  X^iotw  va^ouaioi  i  dftyia,  said  St.'Chrys06tom*; 

*  $cii€ca  de  Vita  Bcata,  c.  S.    Ruhkopf,  vol.  i.  pag.  541.        «  D«  Viif^ia. 
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*'  we  Christians  ought  to  show  a  greater  virtue,  and  more 
eminent  sanctity^  because  we  have  received  abundance  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  Christ's  coming  is  a  mighty  gift;"  and 
if  we  should  derive  our  warranties  from  the  examples  of  the 
Old  Testament,  it  were  all  one  as  if,  from  the  licenses  of  war, 
we  should  take  pattern  for  our  comportment  in  the  days  of 
peace  and  laws,  or  from  children  learn  what  were  the  mea^ 
suresofaman.  5.  Because  sometimes  the  actions  of  good 
men  were  in  them  innocent,  because  done  before  a  law  was 
given  to  them ;  but  the  symbolical  actions,  by  a  supervening 
law,  afterwards  became  criminal.  Thus,  although  the  drunk- 
enness of  Noah  is  remarked  without  a  black  character,  and 
plainly  told  without  a  censure,  it  cannot  legitimate  drunken- 
ness in  us,  because  he  was  not  by  any  positive  law  bound 
from  a  free  use  of  wine,  directly  by  proper  provision,  but  we 
are.  6.  Because  the  actions  of  holy  men  in  Scripture  are 
complicated,  and  when  they  are  propounded  as  examples, 
and  die  whole  action  described,  there  is  siomething  good, 
and  something  bad,  or  something  naturally  good,  and  some- 
thing peculiar  and  personally  good,  which  cannot  pass  into 
example.  Thus,  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Gideon  and 
Jephthah,  Samson  and  David,  Deborah  and  Baruch,  who 
*  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms ;'  here  their  subduing  king^ 
doms  by  invasion  and  hostility,  is  not  propounded  as  imit* 
able;  but  their  faith  only,  and  therefore  let  us  follow  their 
faith,  but  not  their  fighting ;  and  carry  the  faith  to  heathen 
countries,  but  not  arms.  So,  when  the  fkct  of  Razis  is  pro- 
pounded as  glorious  and  great,  when  he  killed  himself  to 
avoid  Nicanor^,  the  whole  action  is  not  imitable,  but  only  so 
much  of  it  as  was  pious  and  prudent;  and  the  other  is  to 
be  praised  as  being  the  choice  of  a  lesser  evil,  or  is  to  be  left 
to  its  excuse,  as  being  necessary  and  unavoidaMe. 

28  (3).  The  actions  of  men  in  the  Old  Testament,  though 
attested  and  brought  to  eQect  by  the  providence  of  God,  is 
no  warrant  for  our  practice,  nor  can  they  make  an  authentic 
precedent.  I  instance  in  the  fact  of  Jeroboam,  who  rebelled 
against  the  house  of  Solomon ;  although  God  was  the  author 
of  that  change,  and  by  his  providence  disposed  of  the.  event, 
yet  Jeroboam  had  rules  to  have  gone  by,  which,  if  he  had 

'  f  Mac.  XV. 
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f^Mwnred,  Ood  would,  by  other  means,  haTe  brosght  his 
purposes  to  pass ;  and  Jeroboam  shonld  not  hare  become  m 
prodigy »  and  a  prorerb  of  impiety.  For  a  man  is  circii9a<- 
scribed  in  all  bis  ways  by  the  providence  of  God,  jnst  as  he 
is  in  a  ship :  for  akhougb  the  man  may  walk  freely  upon  the 
decks,  or  pass  np  and  down  in  the  httle  contin^it,  yet  he 
mnst  be  carried,  whither  the  ship  bears  him.  A  man  hath 
nothing  free  but  his  will,  and  that  indeed  is  guided  by  laws 
and  reasons ;  but  although  by  this  he  walks  freely,  yet  the 
divine  providence  is  the  ship,  and  God  is  the  pilot,  and  the 
contingencies  of  the  world  are  sometimes  like  the  fierce 
winds,  which  carry  the  whole  event  of  things  whither  Gk>d 
pleases.  So  that  this  event  is  no  part  of  the  measure  of  the 
wiH;  that  hath  a  motion  of  its  own,  which  depends  not 
npon  events  and  ra^  contingencies,  or  the  order  of  secret 
-providence ;  and  therefore  this  which  could  not  commend  his 
action,  cannot  warrant  our  imitation. 

29  (4).  Actions  done  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  by  a 
command  pf  God,  do  not  warrant  us,  or  become  justifiabk 
precedents,  without  such  an  express  command  as  they  had ; 
if  the  command  was  special  and  personal,  the  obedience  was 
just  so  limited,  and  could  not  pass  beyond  the  person*  Thus 
Jehu  took  up  arms  against  the  house  of  Ahab,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Goid,  who  intended  to  punish  himseverdy.  But 
we  may  not  lift  up  our  hand  against  our  prince,  though  he  be 
wicked,  unless  Qod  give  us  such  an  express  commandment : 
for  nothing  is  imitable,  but  what  is  good.  But  in  this  there 
was  nothing  good  but  the  obedienoe;  and,  therefore^  nothing 
•  can  legitimate  it  but  a  commandment, 
t  80  (5).  Actions  of  good  men,  if  done  upon  a  violent 
cause,  or  a  great  necessity,  are  not  imitable,  unless  it  be  in 
an  equal  case,  and  a  like  necessity.  ^  David,  when  he  was 
hungry,  went  into  the  priests'  house,  and  took  the  bread, 
which  was  only  lawful  for  the  priests  to  eat,'  and  to  this 
example  Christ  appeals ;  but  it  was  in  a  like  case,  in  a  case 
of  necessity  and  charity.  He  that  does  the  same  thing,  nuiat 
have  the  same  reason,  or  he  will  not  have  the  same  imia- 
cence. 

31  (6).  Examples,  in  matters  of  war,  are  ever  the  moat 
dangerous  precedents,  not  only  because  men  are  then  moat 
violent  and  unreasonable^  but  because  the  rules  of  war  are 
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least  described;  and  the  neeesuties  aie  eontiDgent  and 
many,  and  the  reason  of  the  action  depending  upon  heaps  of 
circumstances  (of  which,  peradrenture^  no  notice  is  recorded) 
can  less  be  understood;  and  after  all  this,  because,  most 
commonly,  they  are  unreasonable  and  unmerciful.  That 
David  made  the  people  of  the  Ammonites  to  pass  under  saws 
and  harrows  of  iron,  is  not  safely  imitable  by  Christian  sol- 
diers ;  because  it  had  so  much  cruelty,  which  either  must  be 
criminal,  or  have  an  extraordinary  legitimation,  which,  it  is 
certain.  Christian  prinoes  cannot  have,  unless  it  be  by  a  rare 
contingency,  and  a  new  revehition,  to  which  they  can  never 
reasonably  pretend.  But  that  they  may  drive  out  an  invad- 
ing army,  that  they  may  kill  them  that  resist,  that  they  may 
by  war  defend  the  public  rights,  in  which  all  the  private  are 
involved, — they  may  safely  take  for  their  warrant  the  example 
of  Abraham  fighting  in  behalf  of  the  king  of  Sodom ;  the  act 
of  Melchisedeck,  in  blessing  God  for  the  success  of  that 
battle ;  the  wars  of  the  judges,  and  of  David :  because  these 
were  just  and  necessary  by  special  command,  or  necessary 
defence ;  faith  was  the  great  instrument,  and  God's  blessing 
gave  them  prosperity;  they  were  against  no  law,  and  the 
like  cases  God  hath  not  since  restrained,  and  therefore  we, 
of  ourselves,  being  left  to  the  rights  of  our  nature,  and 
unconfined  by  the  laws  of  Qod,  proceed  prudently,  when  we 
have  the  confidence  of  such  great  examples ;  against  which 
the  interest  of  no  law  is  publicly,  the  iqterest  of  no  virtue  is 
secretly  engaged. 

32  (7).  When  a  law  is  chimged,  the  examples  which 
acted  in  proportion  to  that  law,  lose  all  manner  of  influence 
and  causality,  and  cannot  produce  a  just  imitation.  Among 
the  Jews,  it  was  lawful  for  a  private  person  to  transfix  his 
brotlier  or  his  father,  if  either  of  them  tempted  him  to 
idolatry ;  and  in  a  cause  of  God  they  might  do  public  justice 
by  a  private  hand.  All  the  actions  of  their  zealots,  done  in 
such  instances,  are  no  examples  to  Christians ;  because  when 
that  priesthood  was  changed,  the  law  was  changed,- and  then 
the  nature  of  the  action  passed  from  lawful  to  unlawful; 
and,  therefore,  could  not  be  imitated.  He  that  is  to  write 
Greek,  must  not  transcribe  it  by  the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  and 
when  the  copy  is  altered,  the  transcript  must  also  receive 
variety  and  specific  difference*    Thus  the  disciples  of  our 
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Lord  would  fain  have  done,  as  EUas  did ;  but  Christ  told 
them  that  he  was  not  imiiable  in  that,  by  telling  them  that 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  principal  or  great  instrument  of  action, 
was  wholly  changed.  It  was  not  safe  for  them  to  do  as 
Elias  did,  because  they  were  to  do  as  Christ  commanded. 
Thus  we  find,  in  the  Old  Testament,  king  Solomon  dedicat- 
ing and  consecrating  of  a  temple ;  it  was  a  new  case,  and  he 
was  an  extraordinary  person  :  and  the  Christian  church  hath 
transcribed  that  copy  so  far  as  to  dedicate  and  consecrate 
churches  or  temples  to  the  service  of  God ;  but  she  does  it 
by  the  ministry  of  bishops,  who  are  amongst  us  the  presidents 
of  prayer,  and  have  those  special  assistances  and  emanations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  their  order,  which  Solomon  bad  in  his 
own  person,  and  much  more ;  and,  therefore,  though  the  act 
is  exemplar,  yet  it  is  not  imitable  as  to  the  person  officiating: 
because  to  do  so  is  not  properly  the  effect  either  of  power  or 
of  office ;  but  being  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  prayer,  is  by 
the  reason  of  the  thing  itself;  and  the  constitution  of  the 
church  appropriate  to  the  presidents  of  religion. 

Of  the  Example  of  Christ. 

33  (8).  In  the  New  Testament,  we  have  so  many,  so 
clear,  so  perfect  rules,  that  we  have  no  need  of  examples  to 
instruct  us,  or  to  warrant  our  practices;  but  examples  to 
encourage  and  to  lead  us  on  in  the  obedience  of  those  rules. 
We  have  but  one  great  example, —  Jesus  Christ;  —  who, 
living  in  perfect  obedience  to  his  Father,  did  also  give  us 
perfect  instruction,  how  we  should  do  so  too  in  our  pro- 
portion. But  then  how  fieir  Christ  is  imitable,  and  ought  to 
be  imitated  by  us,  is  best  declared  in  this  short  rule. 

34.  In  whatsoever  he  gave  us  a  commandment,  in  that 
only  we  are  bound  to  imitate  him^  but  in  whatsoever  he  pro- 
pounded to  us  as  excellent,  and  in  whatsoever  he  did  sym- 
bolically to  it,  in  all  that  also  we  may  imitate  him. 

35*  This  rule  establishes  the  whole  case  of  conscience  in 
this  affidr.  Because  our  blessed  Saviour,  being  an  extra- 
ordinary person,  was  to  do  some  extraordinary  things,  in 
which  either  we  cannot,  or  we  ought  not,  to  imitate  him. 
He  fasted  forty  days ;  we  cannot :  he  whipped  the  buyers 
and  sellers  out  of  the  temple;  we  may  not,  without  the 
authority  of  a  public  person :  —  he  overthrew  the  taUes  o€ 
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the  merchants ;  but  the  young  man  in  Portugal  %,  vfho,  being 
transported  with  zeal  and  ignorance,  beat  the  chalice  and  the 
sacrament  out  of  the  priest's  hand,  out  of  passion  against  his 
idolatrous  service  (as  he  understood  it),  had  a  sad  event  of 
his  folly  amongst  men ;  and  what  reward  of  his  zeal  he  found 
with  God,  is  very  uncertain.  But  whatsoever  he  taught  to 
mankind,  of  that  also  he  became  a  glorious  example :  but 
*'  by  the  sermons  only  we  are  instructed,  by  the  example 
encouraged  ^ :"  for  "  admonetur  omnis  setas  fieri  posse,  quod 
aliquando  factum  est :"  we  see  it  possible  to  be  done  what 
Christ  commanded  us  to  do,  and  then  did,  that  **  we  might 
follow  his  steps." — But  his  example,  in  these  things,  makes 
up  no  part  of  our  rule,  because  it  is  perfect  without  them : 
here  our  rule  is  perfect,  and  so  is  our  example ;  but  because 
Christ  did  some  things  beyond  our  rule,  and  past  our  mea« 
sures,  and  things  of  personal  virtue  and  obligation,  therefore 
we  are  to  look  upon  Christ  as  imitable,  just  as  his  life  was 
measured  by  the  laws  he  gave  us ;  where  they  are,  even  there 
we  also  must  endeavour  to  be  so.  There  is  this  only  to  be 
added:  that  in  the  prosecution  of  his  obedience  to  his 
heavenly  Father,  he  sometimes  did  actions  '  in  gradu  heroico,' 
of  great  excellency ;  which  although  they  are  highly  imitable, 
yet  they  pass  no  obligation  upon  us,  but  that  we  endeavour 
to  tread  in  his  steps,  and  to  climb  up  to  his  degrees,  and  to 
desire  his  perfections.,  That  these  pass  upon  us  no  other 
obligation,  appeal's,  because  they  are  sometimes  impossible 
to  be  attained  to ;  and  they  are  the  highest  and  the  best,  and, 
therefore,  are  not  a  direct  matter  of  duty,  which  belongs  to 
all,  to  the  highest  and  to  the  lowest.  But  that  these  do  pass 
upon  us  an  obligation  to  endeavour  to  attain  them,  and  of 
labour  towards  them  in  our  circumstances,  appears  in  the 
greatest  instance  of  aU,  the  highest  obedience,  even  that 
which  was  unto  death ;  for  '^  therefore  Christ  hath  suffered 
for  us,  leaving  an  example  to  us,  that  we  might  follow  his 
steps' :"  that  is,  when  he  had  given  his  church  precepts,  and 
propounded  to  them  rewards  of  suffering,  he  also  was  pleased 
to  give  us  the  greatest  example  as  a  commentary  upon  his 
own  text ;  declaring  that  the  commandment  did  extend  to  the 
greatest  instance ;  and  that  we  should  do  as  he  did,  '*  obe- 

t  FoK  Mtrt>rol.  »  St.  Cyprian.  '  i  Pet.ii.  91. 
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diens  factns  usque  ad  mortem^"  **  he  was  obedient  rren  mnto 
death;''  and  so  must  we,  when  God  requires  it  in  particukur. 
And  that  this  is  our  duty«  and  that  the  obligation  reaches 
thus  far^  is  certain  upon  the  interest  of  love ;  for  we  mast 
love  him,  who  is  our  Lord  and  our  God ;  we  owst  love  him 
with  all  our  heart  and  with  all  our  powers;  and  therefore 
endeavour  to  be  like  him :  Ji  ii  o-ufji^ufof  r»  vo/m  rifA,  n  ^ 
oita^iof  TATv  rifjMfiivoiv  tvm^i;,  mcu  n  Wfo^  airra  Mara  iwafiw  Ho^lmaii. 
'O  ya^  ayarai  rt^,  Mm  fUfdMrai,  o^of  airrS  otov  rv  »^  yaf  paatff  m 

The  greatest  honour  we  can  do  to  God  and  God's  law,  is  to 
understand  God,  and  to  become  like  to  him.  For  every  one 
imitates  that  which  he  loves.  '^  Religiosissimus  cnltus  est 
imitari,"  said  Lactantius ;  "  that  is  an  excellent  instance  of 
the  divine  worship,  to  endeavour  to  become  like  to  the  holy 
Jesus." 

36  (9).  But  this  is  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  so  as  that, 
1.  The  duty  be  certainly  imitated;  and,  2.  The  degree  of 
duty  aimed  at;  3.  And  the  instance  be  chosen  with  prudendce 
and  liberty.  Thus  when  we  find,  that  Christ  did  spend 
whole  nights  in  prayer,  the  duty  here  recommended,  19 
earnestness  and  diligence  in  prayer.  In  this  we  must  imitate 
our  blessed  Lord;  because  his  rule  and  his  example  make 
rnv  itaxnf  <rumfiia,  '  an  excellent  confederation'  and  society. 
But  then  to  do  it  with  that  vehemence  and  earnestness,  that 
degree  of  diligence,  is  a  rare  perfection,  which  we  can  only 
tend  to  in  this  life,  but  we  must  do  what  moral  diligence  we 
can :  and,  as  for  the  instance  and  particularities  of  duty  and 
devotion,  we  are  yet  at  greater  liberty;  for  we  are  not 
obliged  to  pemoctation  in  prayer,  so  we  pray  earnestly  and 
assiduously,  which  is  the  duty, —  and  endeavour  to  do  it  \ik^ 
Christ,  which  is  the  passion  of  the  duty,  and  the  degree  of 
love,  and  the  way  of  perfection ;  but  that  it  be  in  the  night, 
or  in  the  day,  is  but  the  circumstance  of  the  duty ;  nothing  of 
the  nature,  nothing  directly  of  the  advantage  of  it ;  and  ia  to 
be  wholly  conducted  by  prudence  and  consideratton  of 
accidents. 

37  (10).  After  all  this,  as  Christ  must  be  imitated  in  aH 
matter  of  duty,  and  is  imitable  in  degrees  of  duty,  and  that 

k  Uierocl.  in  Cam.  Aor.  Needbam,  p.  ^i. 
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for  the  ciretunstanoes  of  it  we  are  wholly  at  liberty, — ao  also 
it  iB  in  matters  of  his  own  ordinance  and  institution,  in  which 
the  religion  is  to  be  obeyed;  the  design  is  to  be  observed 
and  promoted^  the  essentials  of  the  observation  to  be  infal- 
libly retained ;  but  in  the  inddences  and  collateral  adherences 
which  are  nothing  to  the  nature  of  the  rite,  nor  at  all  ap- 
pertain to  the  religion,  there  is  no  obligation,  no  advantage, 
no  love,  no  duty,  in  imitating  the  practice  of  our  blessed 
Saviour.  Thus  to  celebrate  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  with  bread  and  wine,  to  do  it  in  remembrance 
of  his  death,  to  do  it  as  he  commanded,  in  obedience  to  him, 
to  receive  it '  it  prsesidentium  manu,'  *  from  the  hands  of  the 
presidents  of  reUgion,'— is  matter  of  doty  and  matter  of 
love,  and  matter  of  obedience ;  but  to  suppose  we  are  bound 
so  to  imitate  the  actions  and  circumstances  of  the  actions 
of  Christ,  as  that  it  is  duty  or  necessity  that  we  take  it  in 
unleavened  bread,  to  mingle  water  with  wine,  to  receive  it  in 
wines  of  Judeea,  to  receive  it  lying  or  leaning  on  a  bed»  to 
take  it  after  supper,  is  so  far  from  being  matter  of  love  or 
duty,  and  a  commepdable  imitation  of  Christ,  that  it  is 
mimical  and  theatrical,  trifling  and  superstitious,  a  snare  to 
consciences,  and  a  contempt  of  religion ;  it  is  a  worshipping 
of  God  with  circumstances  instead  of  forms,  and  forms 
instead  of  substances ;  it  is  like  burning  mushrooms  upon 
the  altar,  and  a  converting  dreams  into  a  mystery;  it  is 
flattery,  not  love,  when  we  follow  our  Lord  in  those  things, 
in  which  he  neither  gave  conunand,  nor  did  any  thing  of 
religion  or  excellence,  that  is,  in  which  he  neither  pro- 
pounded himself  imitable,  nor  to  be  obeyed.  For  what 
worthiness  was  there  in  it,  that  Christ  did  eat  this  supper  at 
supper  time ;  or  that  when  he  did  institute  this,  he  was  at 
his  other  supper,  and  did,  as  the  ftEishion  of  the  country  was, 
at  his  supper  ?  What  reUgion  was  there  in  it,  that  he  dmnk 
tbe  wine  of  his  own  country?  and  what  ceremony  or  mystery 
was  it,  if,  according  to  the  usages  of  sober  persons,  he  put 
water  into  his  wine  for  his  ordinary  beveiage  ?  and  how  could 
these  become  matters  of  reUgion  or  imitation,  when  they 
were  only  the  incidences  and  investitures  of  the  ordinary 
actions  of  life  and  conversation?  and,  in  these  things,  the 
interest  of  religion  is  conducted  competently  by  common 
reason,    ^e  that  follows  the  vices  of  his  prince,  does  like  the 
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man  that  worshipped  Mercury  by  throwing  stones  at  him  ; 
and  he  serves  him  with  a  mischief,  and^  to  please  his  ▼icions 
prince,  thrusts  him  forward  to  eternal  ruin.  But  he  that,  to 
humour  him,  carries  his  neck  aside,  or  shrugs  his  shoulders 
in  the  same  manner,  or  holds  his  knife  at  dinner  by  his 
pattern,  is  a  flatterer;  but  he  only  loves  his  prince,  and  is 
a  worthy  servant,  who  fights  bravely  if  his  prince  be  yaliant, 
and  loves  worthy  things  by  his  example,  and  obeys  his  laws, 
and  celebrates  his  fame,  and  promotes  his  interest,  and  does 
those  things  in  imitation,  for  which  his  lord  is  excellent  and 
illustrious  in  all  the  world. 

38.  But  because  against  a  rule  no  example  is  a  competent 
warrant ;  and  if  the  example  be  according  to  the  rule,  it  is 
not  the  example,  but  the  rule,  that  is  the  measure  of  our 
action ;  therefore  it  is  fit  to  inquire,  of  what  use  it  can  be  to 
look  after  the  examples  either  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament ; 
and,  if  it  be  at  all,  since  the  former  measures  are  not  safe,  to 
inquire  which  are.  In  which  inquiries  we  are  not  to  con- 
sider  concerning  examples,  whose  practices  are  warranted  by 
rules ;  for  in  them  as  there  is  no  scruple,  so  neither  is  there 
any  usefulness,  save  only  that  they  put  the  rule  into  activity, 
and  ferment  the  spirit  of  a  man ;  and  are  to  the  lives  of  men, 
as  exhortation  is  to  doctrine;  they  thrust  him  forward  to 
action,  whose  understanding  and  conscience  was  pre-engaged. 

Of  the  Use  of  Eramples  in  the  Old  and  New  Tetiament. 

39.  But  then  if  it  be  inquired, —  What  use  examples  are 
of  beyond  the  collateral  encouragement  to  action,  and  which 
are  safe  to  be  followed  ?  —  I  answer : 

40  (1).  That  in  cases  extraordinary,  where  there  is  no 
rule,  or  none  that  is  direct  or  applicable  with  certain  pro- 
portions to  the  present  case,  then  we  are  to  look  for  ex- 
ample, and  they  are,  next  to  the  rule,  the  best  measures  to 
walk  by.  But  this  is  of  no  use  in  any  matter,  where  God 
hath  given  a  law ;  but  may  serve  the  ends  of  human  inquiry 
in  matters  of  decency  and  personal  proportions,  when  men 
are  permitted  to  themselves  and  their  intercourse  with 
others.  For  the  measures  of  human  actions  are  either  the 
TO  ayiov,  Mcu  to  Hmmov,  '^  that  which  is  holy  and  that  which  is 
just;"  and  of  this  our  blessed  Lord  hath  given  full  rules  and 
measures  :  or  else  the  measure  is,  to  jco^r  mm  ri  w^wot,  ^  that 
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which  is  worthy  and  becoming  such  a  person :"  and  because 
laws  do  not  ever  descend  to  such  minutes,  the  practices  and 
examples  of  imitable  and  exemplary  persons  is  the  auxiliary 
of  laws.  But  this  is  coincident  to  that  of  fame  and  reputa- 
tion; thus  if  it  be  inquired,  in  the  days  of  persecution, 
whether  it  be  fit  to  fly  or  to  abide  the  worst, — although  we 
are,  by  all  general  rules,  unlimited  and  unconstrained,  and  so 
the  question  of  lawful  or  unlawful  will  cease,  yet  because  it 
may  be  a  question  of  the  to  ^^hrov,  we  may  look  about  and 
see,  what  such  men  as  we  are  and  ought  to  be,  have  done : 
''  Shall  such  a  man  as  I  fly?"*  said  the  brave  Eleazar:  he 
did  not,  and  so  made  up  the  rule  by  becoming  a  worthy 
precedent. 

41  (2).  In  complicated  questions,  when  liberty  and  neces- 
sity are  mingled  together,  rule  and  example  together  make 
the  measures.  Thus  if  it  be  inquired,  how  we  are  to  com- 
port ourselves  towards  our  king,  and  what  are  the  measures 
of  our  duty  towards  a  tyrant  or  a  violent  injurious  prince: 
the  rule  is  plain,  '*  we  must  not  strike  princes  for  justice  ;*' 
and  we  must  not  hurt  the  Lord's  anointed,  nor  revile  the 
ruler  of  the  people ;  but  if  we  inquire  further  concerning  the 
extension  of  a  just  defence,  the  example  of  David  is  of  great 
use  to  us,  who  not  only  comported  himself  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  natural  essential  reason,  but  his  heart  smote  him 
for  that  he  had  cut  off  the  lap  of  Saul's  garment ;  and,  by 
his  example,  kept  us  so  far  within  the  moderation  of  neces- 
sary defence,  that  he  allowed  not  any  exorbitancy  beyond  it, 
though  it  was  harmless  and  without  mischief. 

42  (3).  In  the  use  of  privileges,  favours,  and  dispensa- 
tions, where  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  rule,  because  the 
particular  is  untied  from  the  ligatures  of  the  law ;  it  is  of 
great  concernment,  that  we  take  in  the  limits  of  the  best 
examples.  And  in  this  we  have  the  precedent  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  to  be  our  guide :  for  when,  in  the  question  of  gabels 
or  tribute-money,  he  had  made  it  appear,  that  himself  was, 
by  peculiar  privilege  and  personal  right,  free ;  yet  that  he 
might  not  do  any  thing,  which  men  would  give  an  ill  name 
to,  he  would  not  make  use  of  his  right,  but  of  his  reason, 
and  rather  do  himself  an  injury,  than  an  offence  to  others. 
This  is  of  great  use  in  all  the  like  inquiries ;  because  it  gave 
probation,  that  it  is  better  to  depart  from  our  right,  than 
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firom  our  charity;  and  that  privileges  are  then  best  made 
use  of,  when  they  are  used  to  edification. 

43  (4).  In  ail  matters  of  doubt,  when  the  case  seems 
equal  to  the  conscience  on  either  hand,  so  that  the  con* 
science  cannot  determine,-^  there  the  examples  of  wise  and 
good  men  are  of  great  use  to  cast  the  balance,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  actions:  for  to  an  equal  scale  every  grain,  that 
is  added,  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  determination.  If  it 
be  disputed,  whether  it  be  lawful  to  rely  upon  the  memory 
of  our  good  works,  and  make  them  as  an  argument  of  con* 
fidence  in  God ;  and  the  rules  of  conduct  seem  antinomies, 
and  when  we  think  Clod's  goodness  and  justice  is  warrant 
for  the  affirmative,  and  yet  the  rules  and  precepts  of  homi* 
lity  bear  us  to  the  negative;  between  these  two,  if  they 
stand  on  equal  terms,  the  example  of  Hezekiah  is  sufficient 
to  make  the  determination. 

44  (5).  The  greatest  use  of  examples  is  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  laws:  when  the  letter  is  equivocal,  and  the 
sense  secret,  or  the  degrees  of  action  not  determined ;  then 
the  practice  of  good  men  is  the  best  external  measure  we 
can  take;  for  they  are  like  '  sententiee  judicatsB'  in  the 
law :  the  sentences  of  judges  and  the  precedents  in  the  like 
cases,  by  which  the  wisest  men  do  often  make  their  deter- 
minations. Thus  the  example  of  David  in  dividing  the 
spoil  between  them  that  fought,  and  them  that  guarded  the 
stuff,  as  being  a  sentence  in  a  question  of  equity,  became  a 
precedent  in  the  armies  of  Israel  for  ever  after. 

45.  These  are  the  uses  we  may  make  of  examples  in 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  ecclesiastic  writers;  which  uses  are 
helps  to  our  weakness,  but  no  arguments  of  the  imperfection 
of  Christ's  law ;  for  all  these  uses  are  such,  which  suppose 
us  unable  to  make  use  of  our  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  a  doubting 
conscience,  —  or  not  to  understand  it,  as  in  case  of  inters 
pretation;-— or  else  are  concerning  such  things,  which  are 
not  direct  matter  of  duty,  but  come  in  by  way  of  collateral 
obligation;  as  in  matter  of  decency  and  personal  propor- 
iions :  for  which,  although  examples  may  apply  to  them,  jet 
the  laws  of  Christ  have  given  us  the  general  measures. 

46.  But  then,  since  there  is  this  use  to  be  made  of  them, 
and  the  actions  of  men  in  Scripture  are,  upon  so  many 
accounts,  as  I  before  reckoned,  inimitable  and  uafit  prece- 
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dents :  the  next  inquiry  is^  What  are  the  positive  measores, 
by  which  we  may  know  what  examples  are  imitable  and  fit 
to  be  proceeded  in  ? 

The  positive  Measures  of  Example,  and  which  may  be  safely 

followed^ 

47  (1).  In  this,  the  answer  hath  but  litde  difBculty,  not 
only  because  of  the  cautions  already  given  in  the  nega- 
tive measures^  but  because  the  inquiry  is  after  examples  in 
cases  where  the  rule  is  not  clear  and  evident,  not  under- 
stood, or  not  relied  upon ;  and  they  being  in  some  sense  used 
only  in  the  destitution  of  a  rule,  may,  with  the  less  scruple, 
be  followed/  because  if  there  be  no  rule  clear  enough  to 
guide  the  action,  neither  will  there  be  any  to  reprove  the 
example :  therefore,  that  which  remains,  is  this :  — 

48  (2).  That  example  is  safe,  whose  action  is  warranted 
by  God's  blessing.  Thus  the  piety  of  the  Egyptian  midwives 
was  imitable,  in  that  they  refused  to  kill  the  Lord's  people 
at  the  command  of  Pharaoh ;  for  it  is  said,  ^  Therefore  God 
did  build  diem  houses ;"  it  was  mingled  with  an  officious  lie, 
but  that  was  but  accidental  to  their  action,  and  no  part  of 
its  constitution,  and  therefore  not  relative  to  the  reward : 
but  whatsoever  God  says  he  rewards  with  a  blessing,  that,  in 
equal  circumstances,  may  be  safely  imitated.  I  do  not  say 
whatsoever  is  blessed  or  is  prosperous,  is  imitable ;  for  it  may 
be  prosperous,  and  yet  unblessed  in  cme  regard,  and  accursed  - 
in  another ;  or  successful  to-day,  and  blasted  to-morrow ; 
or  splendid  in  this  world,  and  damned  in  the  next ;  or  per- 
mitted for  the  trial  of  God's  sm*vants,  or  the  extinction  of 
their  sins ;  or  the  very  thriving  of  it  may  be  the  biggest  curse, 
and  nurse  up  the  sin  into  its  monstrous  ugliness,  and  is  no 
other  but  like  the  tumour  of  an  ulcer;  it  swells  indeed,  and 
grows  very  great,  but  it  is  a  sore  all  the  way,  and  is  a  con* 
tradiction  to  prosperity ;  and  sin  never  ^  thrives,'  unless  it  be  in 
the  most  catachrestical  and  improper  way  of  speaking  in  the 
world :  but  I  say,  when  it  is  said,  or  plainly  enough  signified 
in  Scripture,  that  God  did  bless  the  man  for  so  doing ;  thai 
for  which  he  was  blessed,  that  I  say  is  only  imitable.  And 
on  the  other  side,  though  an  action  be  described  in  st<My 
without  its  mark  of  good  or  bad,  it  is  a  great  condemnation 
of  the  action^  if  the  event  was  intolerable,  and  the  proper 
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production  was  a  mischief:  and  thus  was  the  dmnkennesa  of 
Lot  condemned^  —  because  incest  was  the  product; — and  of 
Noah, — because  shame  and  slavery  were  the  two  daughters 
of  it. 

49  (3).  Because  in  these  examples,  for  which  there  is  no 
perfect  rule,  the  concernment  is  not  a  direct,  but  a  collateral 
duty,  not  matter  of  direct  obedience,  but  fame  and  repu- 
tation, that  *'  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men  be  pro- 
vided ;"  and  therefore  such  examples  only  are  to  be  followed, 
which  ''  are  of  good  report/'  A  man  shall  not  be  called  a 
just  person,  if  he  invades  his  neighbour's  rights,  and  carries 
war  to  dispossess  a  people  that  live  in  peace,  upon  pretence 
because  we  find  in  Scripture  that  Nimrod  did  so,  because 
he  was  an  infamous  person:  but  when  Joshua  kept  the 
Gibeonites  alive,  because,  though  he  was  deceived  by  them, 
yet  he  swore  to  them,  and  yet  did  make  them  to  be  slaves  to 
his  people ;  he  is  very  imitable  both  in  one  part  and  in  the 
other ;  and  we  may  not  break  our  words  upon  pretence  we 
were  deceived,  but  yet  we  may  do  all  that  we  can  justly  do 
for  the  interest  of  our  relatives :  and  all  this  can  well  depend 
upon  the  example  of  Joshua,  because  his  fame  is  entire  and 
illustrious,  he  is  accounted  a  good  and  a  brave  man. 

50  (4).  We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  examples 
of  things  lawful,  fVom  the  examples  of  things  good  and  just: 
and  always  imitate  these,  but  with  caution  follow  those ;  not 
only  because  what  was  lawful  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not 
always  so  in  the  New ;  -^  but  that  what  is  lawful  at  all  times, 
at  some  times  is  not  fit  to  be  done.  But  then,  let  every 
example  be  fitted  to  the  question.  If  the  inquiry  be,  whether 
this  action  be  holy  or  no,— ^an  example  that  declares  it  lawful, 
does  not  answer  that  question ;  but  if  it  be  asked,  whether 
it  be  lawful,  —  the  example,  proving  it  to  be  holy,  does  con- 
clude the  other  more  strongly. 

5.  When  evident  signs  of  piety,  like  veins  of  silver  in  the 
grosser  earth,  are  mingled  with  the  example,  it  adds  many 
degrees  of  warranty  to  the  determination.  Thus  our  blessed 
Saviour,  in  his  apology  made  for  his  disciples,  appealed  to 
the  example  of  David  eating  the  bread  of  proposition :  it  was, 
indeed,  an  argument  to  them  depending  upon  the  fame  of  the 
patriarch ;  but  yet  our  blessed  Saviour  knew  there  was  in  it 
great  charity,  and  lines  of  piety  to  his. hungry  foUowera, 
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when  David  neglected  a  ceremony^  that  he  might  do  a  cha- 
rity and  relieve  a  necessity,  and  therefore  Christ  did  it,  not 
because  David  did  it,  but  because  he  might.  David's  ac- 
tion was  not  Christ's  warrant,  but  the  piety  of  the  thing  was 
warrant  to  them  both.  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  right  use  of 
examples :  by  the  advantage  of  the  man's  fame  they  may 
reprove  an  adversary,  but  by  the  great  lines  of  piety  mingled 
with  the  body  of  the  action,  they  may  become  a  precedent 
for  our  imitation. 

I  have  now  given  accounts  concerning  that  principle 
(mentioned  in  Num.  2fi)  which  affirms  every  thing  to  be 
imitable,  if  done  and  described  in  the  Scripture,  unless  it  be 
signally  forbidden.  Concerning  the  other  —  That  nothing 
is  safe  or  warrantable  that  is  not, — I  reserve  it  for  its  proper 
place. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF    THE    INTERPRETATION    AND    OBLIGATION    OF    THE 

LAWS  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

RULE  I. 

In  negative  Precepts  the  Affirmatives  are  commanded:  and  in 
the  affirmative  Commandments^  the  Negatives  are  included. 

1.  Not  he  that  gives  the  law  only,  but  he  who  authori- 
tatively expounds  the  law,  becomes  to  us  a  lawgiver;  and 
all  who  believe  in  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  confess  them- 
selves subjects  of  the  Christian  laws ;  but  all  do  not  obey 
alike,  who  confess  themselves  equally  bound,  and  are  equally 
desirous  to  obey :  because  men,  by  new  or  false  or  imperfect 
interpretation  of  laws,  become  a  law  unto  themselves  or 
others,  giving  them  measures  which  our  blessed  Lord  never 
intended ;  and  yet  an  error  in  these  things  is  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  in  a  thousand  others,  in  which  men  make  greater 
noises.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  describe  plain  and 
rational  measures  of  interpretation,  that  we  may  walk  se^ 
curely. 

VOL.  XII.  H  u 
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2.  It  U  observable,  that,  in  the  decalogue,  and  bo  in 
the  whole  law  of  Moses,  there  are  more  negative  precepts 
than  affirmative.  The  Jewish  doctors  say,  that  there 
are  six  hondred  and  thirteen  precepts  given  by  Moses,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  decalogue,  which 
are  six  hundred  and  thirteen.  But  of  these,  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight  are  affirmative,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  joints  of  a  man's  body :  but  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  are  negative,  according  to  the  number  of  the  days  of 
the  year :  but  to  omit  these  impertinent  and  airy  observa- 
tions of  the  Jews,  it  ministers  some  useful  and  material  con- 
siderations, that  in  the  decalogue,  all  the  moral  precepts, 
one  only  excepted,  are  negative  (for  that  of  the  sabbath  is 
the  '  caput  ceremoniarumO ;  but  that  of  obedience  to  our 
superiors,  is  only  positive  and  affirmative.  The  reasons 
were  these,  by  which  also  we  can  understand  the  usefulness 
of  the  observation. 

3  (1).  Because  this,  being  the  first  great  reformation  of 
the  world,  was  to  proceed  by  the  measures  of  nature ;  from  im- 
perfection to  growth ;  from  the  beginnings  of  religion  to  its 
greater  excellencies :  but  in  nature,  the  first  step  of  our  pro- 
gression is  to  abstain  from  evil ; 

Virtas  est  ¥1110111  fugere,  et  Mpientim  prima 
Staltitim  carniMc.  • 

and  therefore  the  face  of  the  commandment  was  covered  with 
the  robe  of  discipline,  and  God  would  so  secure  their  ser- 
vices, that  they  should  not  displease  nor  anger  him;  but 
the  excellencies  of  holiness,  by  which  he  was  to  be  iende^ed 
to  mankind,  were  especially  the  glories  of  Christ,  not  the 
horns  of  Moses,  the  perfections  of  evangelical  sanctity,  not 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  law. 

4  (2).  The  great  sanction  of  the  law  was  fear  of 
punishment ;  and  therefore  God  chose  to  represent  his  law 
to  them  in  negatives,  that  according  to  the  endearment,  so 
might  be  the  obedience.  Now  to  abstain  firom  evil  is  the 
proper  effect  of  fear,  but  to  do  good  for  fear  of  punishment^ 
is  as  improper  as  to  threaten  a  man  into  love.  Fear  is  the 
bridle  of  servants  and  boys ;  love  is  the  spur  of  brave  and 
good  men. 

*  Hor.  £p.  i.  1, 41. 
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'  Nod  furtam  feci,  nee  fogi,'  si  mihi  cU(nt 

Servos, '  hmbes  pretiniD,  loris  uoo  ureiis/  alo: 

*  Nod  bomiDem  occidi ;'— '  ooo  pasces  io  cnice  corros  V 

That  Is  the  dialogue  of  masters  and  servants :  If  you  be  a 
ttuef,  you  shall  be  condemned  to  the  mill;  if  you  be  a  mur* 
derer,  you  shall  be  broken  upon  the  wheel :  but  if  you  abstain 
from  such  crimes,  your  reward  shall  be,  you  shall  esaq>e  the 
furca. — Since,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  the  law  was  the  spirit 
of  fear  and  of  bondage,  God  did  transact  his  coyeoant  with 
them  in  negative  measures. 

6  (3).  The  law  of  Moses  was  a  pursuance  of  the  covenant 
of  works ;  and  since  it  had  in  it  very  little  beside  the  umbrages 
of  the  x^f^To;  itr/o^,  *  the  sweet  yoke'  of  the  Gospel,  it  did 
stipulate  for  exact  measures :  but  therefore  the  precepts  were 
negative,  that  the  obedience  might  be  the  more  possible,  and 
the  injunction  the  nearer  to  paternal :  for  it  is  piuch  more 
possible  to  abstain  from  sins  of  commission  than  from  sins 
of  omission :  so  that, 

Optimos  ille  est 

Qai  miDimis  nrgaetnr*, 

is  the  best  measure  of  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  law  :  '  he  is 
the  good  man,  who  cannot  be  accused  to  have  done  what 
the  law  forbids ;  he  who  hath  done  the  fewest  evils,  not  he 
who  does  the  most  good :'  and  thus  also  the  Pharisees  under* 
stood  their  duty :  and  they  were  not  reproved  by  our  blessed 
Lord,  for  understanding  the  negative  precepts  by  the  rules 
of  abstinence  and  a  negative  duty ;  but  because  they  under-r 
stood  their  negative  duty  only  by  the  measures  of  the  letter, 
not  of  the  intention  and  spirit  of  the  law :  and,  2.  because 
when  they  had  been,  by  the  commentaries  of  the  prophets 
and  other  holy  men,  instructed  in  some  evangelical  jneasures, 
and  more  perfect  intendments,  secretly  at  first  designed  by 
God,  and  so  expounded  by  the  prophets  by  way  of  evange- 
lical preparation,  yet  they  would  still  adhere  to  the  old  and 
first  understandings  of  the  law ;  because  they  loved  some 
sins  which,  as  they  had  known,  were  forbidden  by  those 
negative  precepts,  if  they  would  have  opened  their  hearts  to 
understand  them  as  they  should. 

^  Uwr.  ep.  i.  16, 49^.  <  Sal.  i.  3,  68. 
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6  (4).  That  the  fifth  commandmeDt  is  affirmative  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  commandments  that  are  negative,  hath  a 
peculiar  reason,  bat  nothing  against  the  former  discourse : 
for  it  being  a  sanction  of  obedience  to  our  superiors  under 
God,  is  to  be  expressed  in  actions  and  external  significa- 
tions ;  not  only  because  these  only  can  do  benefit,  service, 
and  advantages  to  our  parents  and  princes,  but  because  of 
nothing  else  can  they  be  judges.  Men  take  no  cognizance 
of  thoughts  and  secret  purposes,  but  of  outward  significa^ 
tions ;  and,  therefore,  the  precept  was  to  be  affirmative,  that 
is,  preceptive  of  outward,  actions.  2.  There  is  in  children 
toward  their  parents  so  much  natural  love,  and  so  much  fear, 
and  they  are  so  long  under  their  power  and  the  needs  of 
minority,  that  it  will  very  rarely  happen,  that  children  can 
despise  their  parents  or  curse  them :  their  own  interest,  and 
their  own  passions,  and  their  own  afiairs,  will  secure  the 
negative  measures  of  that  commandment ;  and  therefore  the 
world  was,  in  this  instance,  disposed  to  receive  greater  de- 
grees of  injunction  and  a  higher  commandment :  nature,  in 
this  instance,  doing  the  same  office  for  them  as  the  whole 
law  did  in  the  other ;  that  is,  it  was  Traiiayoiyog,  '  a  school- 
master,' to  bring  them  to  Christ :  and  if  they  had  been  as 
much  disposed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  rare  and  excel- 
lent affirmative  commandments  of  Christ  in  the  matter  of 
chastity,  and  charity,  and  meekness,  and  humility,  as  in  the 
matter  of  duty  to  their  parents,  there  would  have  been  less 
need  of  the  interposition  and  interval  of  the  law  of  Moses 
before  the  coming  of  Christ. 

7.  And  these  observations  are  verified  by  the  om^rfo^, 
or  *  corresponding  part  :*  for  the  precepts  of  Christ  are 
positive  and  affirmative,  as  appears  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  which  is  the  summary  of  his  law ;— in  which  when 
he  expounded  the  negative  commands  of  Moses,  he  still 
superadded  an  affirmative  of  his  own :  so  that  it  will  be 
nothing  but  matter  of  speculation  to  discourse,  whether  or 
no,  in  the  law  of  Moses,  the  affirmatives  were  included  in 
the  negatives  ;  it  is  certain  the  Pharisees  did  not  understand 
them  so ;  and  they  are  not  always  involved  in  the  nature  of 
each  other,  and  the  promises  of  the  law  were  not  sufficient  to 
encourage  the  ayoGoe^ia,  *  the  doing  of  good  works,'  though 
the  fear  was  enough  to  restrain  the  evil :  but  that  which 
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concerns  the  conscience,  is  that  which  now  is  evident  and  - 
palpable.  In  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  negative  and* 
affirmative  are  but  correlatives,  *  opposita  relativa/  and  do 
infer  each  other.  Thus  we  find  it  expressed''  often,  "  Whoso 
looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust,  hath  committed  adultery :"  that 
was  our  blessed  Lord's  commentary  on  the  sixth  command- 
ment, which  was  negative;  but  he  adds*,  *'  If  thy  right  eye 
offend  thee,  pluck  it  out."-— So  again,  ''  Resist  not  evil;" 
that  is  the  negative  precept ;  but  Christ  adds,  '*  If  any  man 
sues  thee  at  the  law  and  takes  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloak  also." — So  in  the  matter  of  oaths,  Christ  said, ''  Swear 
not  at  all :"  for  he  still  added  a  more  severe  negative  to  the 
negative  of  the  law;  but  then  he  adds  his  own  affirmative : 
^'  Let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay ;"  that  is, 
let  it  be  plain  and  simple,  meek  and  positive,  easy  and  inge- 
nuous. 

8.  Thus  our  blessed  Lord  did  in  his  recitation  and  expo- 
sition of  the  moral  commandments  delivered  by  Moses ;  in 
the  interpretation  and  enlargement  of  which,  although  it  was 
proper  to  declare  a  negative  by  a  negative,  yet  he  would 
follow  his  own  method  and  design,  and  superadd  his  own 
affirmative ;  and  when  he  was  doing  the  office  of  a  lawgiver 
rather  than  of  a  prophet  and  expounder  of  the  old  law,  there 
his  words  were  positive  and  affirmative.  Witness  the  eight 
beatitudes ;  the  precepts  of  charity  and  humility,  of  giving 
and  forgiving,  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  many  others  :  but 
because  in  the  doing  all  this,  he  made  large  discourses,  and 
gave  laws  and  exhortations,  precepts  and  reasons,  promises 
and  threatenings,  in  complication  and' mutual  consequences ; 
therefore  we  are,  without  further  inquiry^  sufficiently  in- 
structed, that  our  duty  is  now  intended  to  be  complete ;  and 
as  we  must  abstain  from  all  evil,  so  we  must  do  all  the  good 
we  can. 

9.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  with  its  proper  caution. 
For  we  say  in  logic,  '  ad  negationem  non  semper  sequitur 
affirmatio  oppositi :'  '  every  negative  does  not  presently  infer 
every  contrary  affirmative/  as  a  matter  of  duty.  It  follows 
well,  '  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  thou  shalt  pay  to 

*  Matt.  V.  98,  t9.  •  Ver.  39, 40. 
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the  Lord  thy  towb,'  bat  it  does  not  follow,  that  therefore 
thou  shalt  make  tows.  So  in  these  also  there  is  no  conse- 
quence of  obligation.  Thou  shalt  not  take  from  thy  neigh- 
bour what  is  his ;  therefore  thou  shalt  give  to  thy  neighbour : 
— thou  must  take  from  none;  therefore  thou  must  give  to 
all:— thou  must  not  give  false  testimony;  therefore  thou 
must  tell  all  the  truth  thou  knowest : — thou  mayest  not  give 
wrong  judgment^  therefore  you  must  give  right;— for  it  may 
so  happen  that  you  need  not  give  any  at  all.  These  instances 
point  out  to  us  the  measures  of  affirmatives,  which  foUow 
from  the  contrary  negations.     Thus : 

10  (1).  Affirmative  duty  follows  from  the  negative ;  not 
in  contraries,  but  in  contradictories.  To  make  a  vow  and 
break  a  vow  are  contraries ;  and»  therefore,  it  follows  not» 
because  I  must  not  break  a  vow,  therefore  I  must  make  one : 
but  to  break  a  vow  and  not  to  break  it  are  contradictoriesy 
and,  therefore,  if  one  be  forbidden,  the  other  is  commanded ; 
and  if  the  commandment  be  expressed  in  negatives,  '  Thou 
shalt  not  break  thy  vows/  the  affirmative  is  in  the  bosom  of 
it,  therefore  thou  shalt  keep  them :  because,  unless  this  part 
of  the  contradiction  be  done,  the  other  is,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  enough,  that  we  do  nothing  expressly  against  the  in- 
stance of  the  vow ;  but  we  must  also  understand  ourselvea 
obliged  to  the  performance  of  it,  according  to  the  first 
intention.  The  reason  of  this  is,  because  between  two  con^ 
traries  there  can  be  a  third  thing  of  a  disparate  nature ;  not 
at  all  included  or  concluded  by  either  part,  either  by  inference 
or  by  opposition. 

11  (2.)  From  a  negative  an  affirmative  is  not  always 
inferred,  in  a  particular  instance.  We  must  not  be  uncha- 
ritable in  any  instance ;  but  it  follows  not,  that,  by  virtue  of 
this  commandment,  therefore  we  must  be  charitaUe,  or  do 
our  alms  in  every  instance :  for  every  man  is  not  bound  to 
redeem  captives,  or  to  visit  prisoners :  the  reason  is,  because 
uncharitableness  and  visiting  prisoners  are  not  opposed  in 
their  whole  matter  and  nature ;  but  the  commandment  which 
is  contrary  to  uncharitableness,  can  be  obeyed  according  to 
all  its  intention,  although  it  be  not  instanced  in  that  parti- 
cular. But  this  is  to  be  added ;  that  when,  by  accidents 
and  circumstances,  and  the  efficacy  of  some  other  command- 
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ment,  we  are  called  upoD  to  this  instance ;  then  that  this  be 
done,  is  by  virtue  even  of  the  negative,  by  the  prohibition  of 
oncharitablenesSy — because^  when  we  are  determined  to  atl 
instance,  the  sanction  of  the  whole  commandment  is  incum- 
bent on  it,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  without  it ;  but  in  otheV 
cases  it  is  indiiFerent,  and  is  obeyed  by  any  instance,  that  is 
fitted  to  our  circumstances  and  to  our  powers.  It  is  like  a 
man's  stomach,  which,  of  itself,  is  indifferent  to  any  good 
meat,  but  when,  by  a  particular  M^aaig  or  accident,  it  requires 
this  and  nothing  else,  it  must  either  have  this  or  it  will  fast. 
So  are  affirmative  laws ;  though  they  oblige  to  every  in- 
stance, and  are  indifferent  to  any  that  we  can  and  may,  yet 
sometimes  we  are  determined  to  this  and  no  other,  and  then 
the  whole  force  of  the  law  is  upon  it.  But  else,  ordinarily  it 
is  true,  that  the  universal  negative  infers  only  the  indefinite 
affirmative,  not  the  particular :  the  universal  is  only  inferred 
by  the  consequence,  the  particular  by  accidents  and  circum- 
stances. 

12  (3).  From  a  negative  law  the  affirmative  is  inferred, 
but  not  in  the  same  degree  of  duty  and  necessity.  It  is  not 
so  great  a  sin,  if  we  neglect  an  act  of  charity,  or  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  glory  to  God,  as  if  we  do  an  act  of  uncha^ 
ritableness,  or  positively  dishonour  God.  The  reason  is, 
because  sins  of  omission  are  less  than  sins  of  commission, 
because  negligence  is  not  so  bad  as  malice,-— and  of  omis- 
sion, sometimes,,  there  is  no  evil  cause,  but  a  mere  negative 
or  unavoidable  inadvertency ;  but  of  a  sin  of  commission,  the 
cause  is  always  positive,  and  therefore  always  intolerable. 

13  (4).  The  Itffirmative  which  is  inferred  by  the  negative 
law  of  Christ,  is  not  absolute  and  unlimited  like  the  negative, 
but  modificated  and  limited  by  its  proper  and  extrinsic 
measures.  We  must,  in  no  case  and  for  no  regard,  hinder 
our  innocent  neighbour  from  doing  his  necessary  work ;  but 
it  does  not. follow,  that  therefore  we  must  always  set  his 
work  forward,  and  lend  him  oxen  to  plough  his  land :  for  it 
is  in  no  case  lawful  to  do  evil,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  lawful 
not  to  do  good :  that  is,  there  is  something  more  required  to 
specificate  a  positive  act  besides  the  consequence  of  a  nega- 
tive law.  For  although  the  body  of  an  action  is  there  com- 
manded, yet  because  the  body  of  the  action  must  be  invested 
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with  circumstances,  they  also  must  have  their  proper  causes^ 
or  they  cannot  have  a  direct  necessity.  "  Never  turn  tliy 
face  from  any  poor  man/'  is  a  negative  precept :  to  which 
the  affirmative  of  Christ  doth  rightly  correspond,  "  Give  to 
every  one  that  asks/'  Now,  although  the  negative  is  uni- 
versally to  be  observed  in  its  own  just  sense,  "  Ut  ne  averse- 
mur  k  paupere ;" — that  is,  that  we  deny  not  to  be  charitable 
to  him ; — yet,  when  this  comes  to  be  specificated  by  positive 
actions,  the  commandment  is  not  the  only  measure  ;  but 
some  conditions  are  required  of  him  that  is  to  receive ;  and 
some  of  him  that  is  to  give : —  for  to  him  that  will  not  work, 
when  he  can,  we  are  not  to  give ;  and  he  that  needs  it  for 
himself,  is  not  obliged  to  part  with  it  to  his  brother;  sup- 
posing their  needs  are  equal  or  not  extreme.  To  this  purpose 
is  that  known  rule,  that  '  negative  precepts  oblige  always, 
and  to  an  actual  obedience  in  all  times  f  but  '  affirmative, 
although  they  always  obUge,  yet  they  can  be  obeyed  but  in 
their  own  season/  So  that,  although  every  negative  precept 
is  infinite  and  hath  no  limit,  yet  the  affirmative  have  ex- 
trinsic measures  and  positions  of  their  own,  something  to 
make  tliem  laws  to  me  and  you,  though  the  consequence  of 
the  negative  is  sufficient  to  make  them  to  be  lawd  to  all 
mankind.  So  that,  although  negative  precepts  may  be  the 
mother  of  affirmatives,  yet  the  child  is  but  a  dwarf,  and  not 
like  the  mother ;  and  besides  that,  it  is  exposed  to  be  nursed 
by  chance  and  by  circumstances,  by  strangers  and  all  the 
measures  of  contingency. 

14  (5).  When  affirmatives  are  included  in,  and  inferred 
from  the  negatives,  the  proportion  of  them  is  not  positive 
but  comparative.  Thus  when  our  blessed  Lord  had  given 
commandment,  '  Resist  not  evil,'  that  is,  we  should  not  do 
evil  for  evil, — the  affirmative,  which  is  properly  consequent 
from  this,  is,  '  Do  good  for  evil :'  and  this  is  obliging  ac- 
cording to  the  former  measures :  but  when  you  inquire  further 
into  the  proportions,  and  ask  after  the  instances,  which  our 
blessed  Saviour  made,  we  shall  find  that  their  obligation  is 
not  positive  but  comparative  :  "  If  a  man  strike  thee  on  thy 
cheek,  turn  the  other  also;"*- that  is,  rather  than  revenge 
thyself  for  one  injury,  receive  another :  and  rather  than  vex 
him  who  forces  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  two  miles  : 
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not  that  Christ  intends  thou  should  offer  to  do  thyself  a 
shrewd  turn,  or  invite  another;  nor  that  thou  shouldst  suffer 
it,  if  thou  canst  fairly  avoid  it :  but  that  thou  shouldst  choose 
rather  to  suffer  two  evils,  than  do  one.  But  this  is  especially 
to  be  reduced  to  practice  in  matters  of  counsel  rather  than 
precept;  that  is,  when  the  affirmative  inferred  from  the 
negative  is  matter  of  perfection  rather  than  positive  neces- 
sity, then  the  comparative  proportion  is  a  duty;  but  the 
absolute  proportion  and  measure  is  but  counsel.  To  oblige 
an  enemy,  and  ^do  him  acts  of  favour  and  benefit,  is  an 
excellency  of  charity,  for  which  Christians  shall  receive  a 
glorious  reward :  but  this  is  a  counsel  of  perfection,  which 
if  upon  probable  reasons,  and  fairly  inducing  circumstances, 
it  be  omitted,  a  man  shall  give  no  answer  for  :  but  when  the 
case  is  so,  that  it  must  be  that  I  must  either  take  revenge  of 
him,  or  else  rescue  him  from  that  revenge  by  an  act  of  kind- 
ness, by  a  labour  of  love,  or  an  expense  of  charity,  then  this 
becomes  a  duty ;  for  in  comparative  measures  every  affirma- 
tive is  at  least  obligatory :  that  is,  we  must  rather  be  at  any 
trouble,  or  expense,  to  do  an  affirmative,  than  prevaricate  a 
negative  commandment. 

15.  But  then  as  to  the  other  part  of  the  rule,  that  *  in 
the  affirmative  commandment  the  negative  is  included,'  there 
is  no  other  difficulty  but  this, — that  caution  be  had,  that  the 
negative  be  opposed  to  the  affirmative  in  relation  to  the 
same  subject :  for  because  we  are  bound  to  love  our  friends, 
therefore  we  must  not  hate  them ;  but  it  follows  not  (as  the 
Pharisees  did  falsely  comment  on  this  text)  because  we  must 
love  our  friends,  therefore  we  must  hate  our  enemies;  for 
these  two  are  not  opposed  as  affirmative  and  tiegative  in  the 
same  subject,  but  as  two  affirmatives  relating  to  subjects 
that  are  divers. 

16.  But  this  is  sometimes  not  to  be  understood  of  the 
precise  commandment  itself,  but  of  the  appendages ;  I  mean 
the  promises  and  threatenings :  for  though  it  follows,  we  must 
do  good  to  our  neighbour ;  therefore  we  must  do  no  evil  to 
him :  yet  it  does  not  follow, '  Do  this  and  live ;  therefore  if 
ye  do  not  do  it,  ye  shall  die :'  the  reason  of  that  is  this,  be- 
cause there  are  some  things  encouraged  with  excellent  re- 
wards, the  negatives  of  which  are  permitted  to  us  witir 
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impunity:  thus  it  is  said  by  our  blessed  Sayiour,  "When 
thou  makest  a  feast,  invite  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
recompense  in  heaven ;"  but  then  if  we  do  not  invite  the 
poor,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  shall  be  punished  in  hell ; 
but  we  shall  not  have  that  recompense,  which  the  hospitable 
man  shall  have :  so  that  to  invite  the  poor  is  an  affirmative 
precept ;  but  in  this  the  negative  is  not  included ;  '  Thou 
shalt  not  invite  the  rich/  or  if  thou  doest,  thou  ahalt  be 
punished  :  but  that '  it  is  not  so  excellent  a  thing,  it  is  not 
so  encouraged  by  the  proposition  of  an  eternal  reward ;'  bat 
expires  in  a  temporal  interest :  so  that  the  negative  included 
relates  to  the  reward,  not  to  the  precept,  and  means  this 
only :  if  thou  dost  not  invite  the  poor,  thou  shalt  not  have 
any  reward  in  heaven  for  feasting  and  making  entertain- 
ments. But  the  sign  of  this  is,  1.  when  the  precept  is  only 
in  the  particular  instance  of  a  general  commandment ;  as  this 
of  inviting  the  poor  is  of  alms  or  charity :  or  else,  2.  when 
it  is  matter  of  counsel  and  not  of  express  precept :  then  the 
negative  is  not  directly  included  in  the  preceptive  words, 
but  in  the  reward  that  is  appendant. 

17.  Lastly,  when  it  is  said  that  in  the  affirmative  precepts 
the  negatives  are  included ;  the  word  '  negative '  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  moral  sense;  that  is,  so  as  to  include 
the  privatives  also :  thus  when  we  are  commanded  to  lovoe 
our  brother,  it  is  not  only  forbidden  to  us  to  hate  him  ;  hot 
we  are  also  commanded  not  to  omit  to  express  our  love 
by  symbolical  actions :  for  not  only  contrarieties  and  rtpug^ 
nancies  to  the  duty  of  the  commandment,  but  even  omissions 
also,  are  forbidden :  and  this  is  highly  to  be  regarded  in  the 
matters  of  charity ;  which  toward  enemies  we  use  to  estimate 
by  our  not  cursing  him,  our  not  hurting  him,  our  not  being 
revenged  on  him :  these,  indeed,  are  proper  instances  of  the 
negative  included ;  but  the  privatives  also  are  to  be  consi- 
dered ;  for  not  loving  him  is  hating  him ;  our  refusing  to  do 
him  kindness,  our  not  praying  for  him,  our  unaptness  to  do 
him  good  offices,  our  remembering  and  reporting  his  in- 
justice, our  refusing  to  converse  with  him  and  denying  him 
the  comforts  of  our  society,  when,  without  danger  or  injury 
to  ourselves,  we  may  converse ;  is  a  prevaricating  the  nega- 
tive or  privative  measures  of  the  commandment. 
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RULE  11. 

Whem  a  Negative  and  an  Affirmative  seem  opposite  in  any 
Sense,  the  Affirmative  is  to  be  expounded  by  the  Negative, 
not  the  Negative  by  the  Affirmative. 

1.  Thus  are  those  various  expressions  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
to  be  considered  and  understood, '  Unless  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  bloody  ye  have  no  life  in 
you :'  and  yet  our  blessed  Lord  says,  '  He  that  eateth  thq 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  hath  life  abiding  in  him.'  Now  to 
them  who  suppose  these  words  to  relate  to  the  sacramental 
manducation,  the  question  is,  whether  or  no  it  be  necessary 
to  drink  the  blood  in  specie,  as  well  as  to  eat  the  flesh?  be- 
cause of  the  exclusive  negative  requiring  both  under  the 
forfeiture  of  eternal  life ;  or  shall  it  sufEce  to  receive  the 
flesh  only,  because  life  is  promised  to  be  in  him  who  eats 
the  flesh,  in  that  place  no  mention  being  made  of  drinking 
the  blood  ? 

2.  To  this  the  answer  is  made  by  this  rule ;  the  negative 
cannot  be  lessened  by  the  affirmative,  because  a  negative 
can  have  no  degrees,  as  an  affirmative  can;  and  if  the 
affirmative  were  in  this  case  sufficient,  when  the  negative  is 
express  to  require  more,  then  the  affirmative  were  directly 
contrary  to  the  negative:  but,  on  the  other  side,  though 
the  affirmative  requires  less  than  the  negative,  there  is  no 
contradiction.  1.  Because,  in  matters  of  duty,  whatsoever 
is  any  where  required,  is  every  where  supposed;  and  no 
interpretation  can  lessen  it  from  what  it  is  in  its  whole  in- 
tegrity. 2.  Because  all  our  duty  is  not  every  where  repeated, 
but  the  not  repeating  it  in  any  place  cannot  annul  the 
obligation  in  that  place,  where  it  is  expressly  required. 
3.  Because  a  threatening  in  all  laws  is  of  more  force  and 
efficacy  than  a  promise ;  and  therefore  when,  under  a  threat- 
ening, more  is  required,  the  promise  that  is  affixed  to  a  part 
of  it,  must  be  understood  by  the  analogy  and  promise  to  that 
threatening,  because  one  thing  is  enough  to  destroy  us,  but 
one  lUng  is  not  enough  to  preserve  us :  '^  Bonum.ex  integra 
causa,  malum  ex  qualibet  particulari."  4.  Because  it  is  ordi- 
nary iT^  Scripture  to  give  the  promise  to  every  part  of  duty. 
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which  yet  shall  never  be  paid  to  that  alone ;  thus  to  purity, 
to  poverty  of  spirit,  to  mercy,  to  faith,  to  alms,  to  patience, 
to  hope,  the  promises  of  blessedness  are  given ;  but  altliougfa 
it  is  said,  ^'  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God ;"  and  **  the  poor 
in  spirit  shall  have  the  kingdom ;"  and  "  they  that  quit  houses 
and  lands  for  Christ's  sake,  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the 
other  world  ;"  yet  unless  all  that  is  required,  be  put  together 
in  the  duty,  nothing  of  the  reward  shall  be  given  to  the 
person.  Every  part  of  an  exclusive  negative  is  an  indis- 
pensible  duty ;  but  every  affirmative  that  is  encouraged  by 
a  promise,  does  not  contain  a  whole  duty,  but  a  part  of 
duty,  which,  by  being  symbolical  to  the  whole,  is  encouraged 
as  every  other  part  is,  but  is  not  paid  but  in  an  entire  pay- 
ment, to  an  entire  obedience. 

3.  This  also  is  true,  when  in  the  affirmative  more  is  put 
than  in  the  negative ;  for  even  then  the  negative  is  the  strict 
measure  of  the  commandment,  and  the  limit  of  its  absolute 
necessity  and  exaction.    ^^  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned*.*' 
Here  the  negative  is  the  utmost  limit;  the  'necesse  esse'  is 
described  in  that ;  the  '  bene  esse,'  and  the  ordinary  expecta- 
tion, in  the  other :  by  which  we  are  thus  to  understand  this 
and  such  other  expressions,  that  the  negative  contains  the 
indispensable  duty ;  and  supposes  an  obligation  that  nothing 
can  excuse  in  persons  capable ;  but  the  affirmative  that  sup- 
poses more,  is  yet  for  that  which  is  over  and  above  content 
with  a  less  necessity,  and  admits  of  easier  dispensation :  for 
it  containing  all  that  is  expected,  is  like  a '  summum  jus,' 
which  though  by  the  method  of  laws  it  is  often  expressed, 
that  obedience  may  be  invited  as  forward  as  it  can,  yet  the 
MTTtttMBta,  or  the  abatement,  is  in  the  negative ;  that  is  the 
lowest,  and  therefore  it  is  bound  up  with  the  penalty.     For 
to  the  highest  duty  the  reward  is  promised,  and  it  is  more 
than  enough  to  pay  it,  but  the  punishment  is  threatened  by 
lower  measures :  God  abates  much  before  he  smites ;  and 
though  he  will  reward  every  good  we  do,  yet  every  good 
that  is  omitted,  is  not  punished  with  death.    But  this  is  to- 
be  understood,  when  the  good  is  of  that  nature,  that  it  may 
be  omitted  upon  a  probable  cause,  or  without  malice;  or 

*  Mark  xvi. 
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without  the  direct  prevarication  of  an  express  commandment. 
For  many  good  things  are  wholly  put  to  us  upon  the  account 
of  hope  and  promises,  and  not  of  commandments,  and  obe- 
dience: though  in  these  also  God  makes  what  abatements 
he  please :  but  we  are  to  make  none  at  all. 


RULE  III. 

In  the  affirmative  and  negative  Precepts  of  Chriit,  not  only 
what  is  in  the  Words  of  the  Commandment,  but  whatsoever 
is  symbolical  or  alike,  is  equally  forbidden  or  commanded, 

1.  When  St.  Paul  had  enumerated  the  works  of  the  flesh, 
and  had  put  into  the  catalogue  most  of  those  crimes,  which 
are  commonly  named  in  laws  and  fame,  and  the  manners 
of  men;  he  adds%  mm  ra  ofioia  roiroig,  ''and  those  things 
which  are  like  to  these."  For,  1.  there  are  some  things, 
which  are  too  bad  to  name,  such  were  the  impurities  of  the 
'  Tribades,  '  Fellatrices/  '  Drauci,'  '  Pathici,'  '  Psedicatores,* 
of  which  the  apostle  says,  "  it  is  a  shame  even  to  name  such 
things,  as  are  done  of  them  in  secret :"  ^oBn  arifuag,  that  is 
the  general  word  which  the  apostle  uses  for  them  all,  "  dis- 
honourable lusts/'  Now  when  all  unnatural  lusts  are  for- 
bidden, all  mixtures  but  what  are  hallowed  by  marriage,  and 
the  order  of  nature,  it  is  no  part  of  the  perfection  of  the  law> 
to  name  the  species  of  impurity,  and  the  circumstances  of 
that  vileness,  which  gets  new  names  as  men  please  to  undo 
themselves  by  tricks  and  artifices  of  shame. 

2.  There  are  some  sins,  which  are  like  new  diseases,  vile 
and  infectious  in  one  year,  or  in  one  age,  which  were  never 
heard  of  before,  and  die  with  reproach,  and  are  never  heard 
of  again.  That  a  woman  should  grow  to  that  impudence  as 
to  marry  her  adulterer  in  the  same  town  where  her  husband 
was  living,  and  a  prince, — was  so  rare  a  contingency,  that 
though  it  was  once  done  in  Rome,  yet  no  law  was  needful  to 
prevent  it.  And  there  needed  no  law  to  forbid  a  man  to  marry 
a  boy ;  yet  Nero  did  marry  Sporus,  and  he  married  Dory- 

•  Gal.  ▼.  SI. 
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phorusy  whom  Tacitus  calls  Pythagoras:  but  this  wa^  noJea^ 
a  sin,  because  it  was  not  the  express  vocal  contradiction  of  a 
law  ;  it  was  against  a  law  that  named  it  not. 

3.  There  are  some  sins,  which  nature  and  the  public 
manners  of  the  world  do  so  condemn,  that  they  need  uq 
special  mention  in  the  laws.  No  law  forbids  us  to  eat  man's 
fleshy  and  yet  all  the  civil  part  of  mankind  hate  and  condemn 
them  that  do  it ;  and  those  Egyptians  who  did  ''  deperire 
defunctorum  cadavera/'  *'  fall  in  love  with  the  dead  bodies'' 
which  they  did  anoint,  were  condenmed  by  the  voice  of  all 
the  world,  without  the  charges  of  an  express  law.  And  all 
that  read  the  narratives  of  the  Gnostic  impuritiea,  how  they 
did,  in  the  impurest  sense,  ^'  htare  in  sanguine  femineo/'  and 
make  their  eucharist  of  matter  of  abomination,  have  enough 
of  prime  reason  and  common  notices  of  laws  and  things  to 
condemn  their  vileness,  though  they  never  study  the  question, 
or  inquire  which  commandment  they  prevaricate. 

4.  There  are  some  sins  like  others  that  are  named ;  which 
are  not  distinct  kinds,  but  like  the  monsters  of  Africa,  pio- 
duced  by  heterogeneous  mixtures,  or  equivocal  generation : 
thus  to  geld  a  child,  to  make  him  have  a  good  voice,  is  ao 
like  cruelty,  and  the  unmercifulness  of  homicide  or  mutila- 
tion, and  is  such  a  curiosity  of  voluptuousness  and  senaoahtyt, 
that  though  it  wants  a  name  to  signify  its  whole  ainfulneaa^ 
yet  it  must  stand  condemned,  though  there  be  no  text 
against  it  described  expressly  in  the  tables  of  the  hkw*  To 
give  money  for  ecclesiastical  preferments  is  so  "  like  the  sin 
of  Simon  Magus/'  that  it  hath  obtained  his  name  and  his 
reproach,  and  yet  it  is  not  the  same  crime ;  but  upon  the 
account  of  St.  Paul's  ofiolu/AOy  or '  similitude,'  it  hath  the  same 
condemnation.  Thus  polygamy  is  like  adultery,  and  mar- 
rying after  divorce  (except  only  in  the  case  of  fomicauon)  is 
like  polygamy.  Concerning  which  things,  there  is  one  mear 
sure  in  general,  and  some  other  more  particular.  1.  In 
general. 

2.  '  The  likeness  of  things  to  those  which  are  expressly 
forbidden,  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  forms  and  outsides,  and 
material  resemblances,  but  by  the  intrinsic  irregularity  and 
reason  of  the  prohibition.' — ^To  kill  a  wife  or  daughter  taken 
in  adultery,  even  in  those  countries  where  by  the  laws  it  is 
permitted,  looks  as  like  murder,. as  killing  can:  but  because 
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the  laws  allow  the  interested  man  to  be  the  executioner,  it  is 
the  public  hand,  not  the  private,  that  takes  the  vengeance : 
and  therefore  they  are  not  alike  in  a  culpable  similitude. 
But  on  the  other  side,  to  take  my  goods  wherever  I  find 
them,  looks  like  justice;  but,  because  of  justice,  a  man  is  not 
to  be  judge  and  executioner  in  his  own  case,  and  this  thing 
is,  in  many  cases,  forbidden  by  the  laws,  this  is  against  jus- 
tice ;  for  it  is  not  enough,  that  it  is  his  own ;  for  although  it 
is  '  justum/  a  just  thing  to  take  my  own,  yet  to  do  it  from 
a  thief  by  private  authority  where  it  is  forbidden  by  the 
public,  is  'justum  injust^  factum,'  ^a  just  thing  done  after 
an  unjust  manner.'  But  if  there  be  a  likeness  of  injustice,  a 
prevarication  of  the  same  reason,  an  equal  injury,  then  not 
the  letter  of  the  law,  but  the  reason  and  the  spirit  of  it,  is  its 
condemnation.  '  Par  pari  referre,'  *  to  give  back  the  good 
I  have  borrowed,'  is  one  of  the  great  lines  of  justice ;  and, 
upon  this  account,  we  are  bound  to  pay  debts,  to  perform 
contracts,  to  make  equal  returns  of  valuable  considerations, 
-—and  whatever  is  against  this,  is  against  justice.  But  then 
because  acts  of  kindness  are  the  transition  of  a  good  from 
one  to  another,  and  although  it  is  without  a  bargain,  yet  it 
is  not  without  an  obligation,  ingratitude  comes  under  the 
rd  ofMM,  it  is  so  like  injustice  that  it  is  the  worse  for  it.  It 
is  expressly  commanded  that  we  should  provide  for  our 
children  according  to  our  powers:  and  therefore  they  that 
expose  them,  are  worse  than  infidels,  and  have  denied  the 
faith  :  but  then  to  deny  to  nurse  their  own  children  (unless 
it  be  upon  a  just  and  a  reasonable  cause,  upon  charity  or 
necessity)  is  so  like  exposing  them,  that  it  must  stand  as 
reprobate  under  the  sentence  of  the  same  commandment. 

3  (2).  But  the  particular  measures  of  this  rule  are  these : 
Whatsoever  is  of  the  same  specification,  is  of  the  same  obli- 
gation and  necessity.  But  if  men  would  be  ingenuous,  and 
worthy  in  giving  sentences  of  their  actions,  and  understanding 
the  measures  of  their  duty,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
this.  For  men  are  easy  enough  to  consent  to  a  general  rule, 
but  they  will  not  suffer  their  own  case  to  be  concerned  in  it : 
and  they  understand  the  particulars  too  fast,  when  it  is  the 
interest  of  their  brother ;  but  if  it  be  their  own,  they  know 
nothing  of  it.  It  is  written,  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God,"  and  all  the  world  consented  to  the  law  since 
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the  promulgation ;  but  yet  many  nations,  and  many  ages  of 
Christendom,  did  admit  the  trials  of  rights  by  duels,  and  of 
innocency  by  fire  ordeal :  which  was  as  direct  a  tempdng 
of  God,  as  any  thing  next  to  desperation  itself;  and  by  this 
is  sufficiently  reproved.  If  the  labourer  be  worthy  of  his 
hire,  then  so  is  the  priest;  if  the  priest  of  the  old  law,  then 
also  the  minister  of  the  Gospel :  which  particular  I  choose 
to  instance  in,  that,  by  occasion  of  it,  I  may  give  cantion 
against  that,  which  causes  error  in  the  application  of  this 
measure,  and  sense  of  laws,  unto  the  conscience. 

4.  For  because  all  actions  are  invested  and  varied  with 
many  circumstances,  they  who  are  concerned  in  a  particular, 
with  which  they  are  willing  to  escape,  think  every 
circumstance  to  be  a  warrant  great  enough  to  exempt 
from  the  general  rule.    Thus,  if  a  rule  was  given  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  they  who  would  not  have  it  drawn  into  conse* 
quence  in  the  Gospel,  observe  that  differing  circumstance  of 
(lie  divers  laws ;  and  think  it  answer  enough  to  say,  '  it  was 
so  in  the  law,  but  what  is  that  to  the  Gospel?*    Now  this 
answer  is  only  true,  when  the  law  and  the  Gospel  have  con- 
trary measures  in  the   same  instance;    that  is,  when  the 
instance  did  not  only  relate  to  the  law  of  Moses,  bat  is 
against  the  analogy  of  the  Gospel.    Thus,  no  unclean  thing 
was  to  come  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord;  and  therefore 
the  leper,  or  the  polluted  *  in  profluvio  sanguinis,'  or  '  se- 
minis,'  might  not  come  into    the   temple;  but  then  if  we 
argue,  this  is  much  more  true  in  the  Gospel,  which  is  a  state 
of  greater  purity  than  the  law,  we  can  conclude  nothings 
because  the  measures  of  legal  and  evangelical  purity  are 
wholly  differing;   and,  therefore,  here  the  relation  to   the 
several  states  and  laws  is  considerable,  and  makes  a  material 
difference.     But  when  there  is  nothing  in  one  that  appro- 
priates it  to  itself,  and  nothing  in  the  other  that  excludes  it, 
then  the  circumstance  and  relation  alters  nothing  of  the  pro- 
position: and  so  it  is  in  the  matter  of  maintenance  for  the 
evangelical  minister. 

But  no  circumstance  can  alter  the  question^  unless  it  be 
a  material  ingredient  in  the  very  constitution  of  it,  and 
changes  the  reason  of  the  former  usage.  Thus,  when,  by  the 
commandment,  we  are  tied  to  give  every  one  their  own,  if 
the  owner  be  a  madman,  and  in  his  fury  demands  his  sword  ; 
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.although  this  particular  be  a  specification  of  the  general  rule^ 
yet  it  is  altered  by  a  circumstance^  which  changes  the  reason 
of  the  law,  or  supposes  it  changed.  So  when  David  brought 
,his  men  to  eat  show-bread  in  the  days  of  need,  the  priest 
.asked;  if  the  young  men  had  abstained  from  their  wives. 
Baying,  that  then  they  might ;  but  he  that  shall  argue  from 
hence,  that  no  man  can  receive  the  sacramental  bread,  but 
he  that  hath  been  continent  in  that  instance,  may  be  surely 
enough  answered,  by  telling  him  that  such  contacts  did 
sometimes,  and  to  some  purposes,  contract  legal  impurities, 
but  not  evangelical,  in  which  only  the  purity  of  the  spirit  is 
required,  or  if  also  corporal  were  required,  yet  such  ap- 
proaches, under  the  protection  of  marriage,  are  declared  to 
be  Moirii  ofuarroiy  as  great  a  purity  as  chastity  itself,  of  which 
this  is  one  kind.  But  when  there  is  no  cause  of  change  of 
the  ingredient  in  the  article,  if  it  be  of  the  same  nature, 
though  differing  in  extrinsical  or  nnconcerning  circumstances, 
it  is  by  way  of  specification  included  in  the  rule,  and  is  to  be 
conducted  by  its  measures. 

5  (3).  Whatsoever  is  equivalent  to  the  instance  of  the 
'law,  is  also  within  its  sanction  and  constitution.  By  ^  equi- 
valent,* (speaking  morally,  not  logically)  I  mean  that  which 
is  inferred  from  the  greater  to  the  less  affirmatively:  or, 
2.  from  the  less  to  the  greater  negatively :  or,  3.  from  that 
which  is  equal  to  it,  both  affirmatively  and  negatively.  For 
thus  laws  are  extended  on  all  hands;  the  same  law  that 
forbids  murder,  forbids  cruel  thoughts  and  violent  anger, 
whatsoever  tempts  to  murder,  or  is  the  beginning  of  it,  or  is 
in  the  natural  progression  towards  it.  So,  on  the  other  side, 
the  law  commands  us  to  obey  our  superiors  (meaning  the 
spiritual);  the  same  law,  though  it  there  names  them  not, 
does  more  strongly  command  us  to  obey  princes ;  for  they 
also  *'  are  over  us,  and  watch  for  the  good  of  our  souls,  and 
must  give  an  account  for  them^."  Thus,  if  husbands  must 
give  honour  to  their  wives,  then  wives  must  give  honour 
piuch  rather  to  their  husbands.  If  you  may  not  steal  out 
of  my  house,  you  must  not  spoil  my  goods  in  it ;  much  less 
may  you  fire  my  house,  and  bum  my  goods  too ;  if  you  nuist 
be  faithful  in  little  things,  much  more  in  greater  thiags;  if 

^  Hebr#»iL 
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you  muBt  gi?e  your  life  for  Ood,  much  rather  mmt  yea  give 
your  goods ;  if  you  must  not  defile  a  temple,  much  leea  must 
you  dishonour  your  bodies. 

6.  This  also  is  to  be  extended  to  the  proportiotiable 
obligation  of  correlatires.  For  if  the  relative  be  bound  by 
the  laws  of  Christ,  then  so  also  is  the  correlatire;  which 
rule  hath  no  exception,  but  an  explication  of  it  is  sufficient 
For  either  the  duty  of  relatives  is  equal,  or  nneqaal  in 
degrees,  and  it  is  either  in  the  same  instance,  or  in  divers. 
Jf  the  instances  be  divers,  they  are,  in  all  cases,  expressed 
competently  in  the  New  Testament ;  as  the  duty  that  hus- 
bands and  wives,  that  children  and  parents,  that  mastera 
and  servants,  that  princes  and  subjects,  owe  to  each  other 
respectively,  and  they  need  not  to  be  conducted  by  involu- 
tion and  consequence,  for  their  duties  are  described  in 
distinct  lines.  But  if  the  duty  and  instances  be  in  the  same 
kind,  but  differ  in  degrees,  then  the  measure  of  the  degrees 
is  to  be  conducted  by  proportion  to  the  difference  of  persons, 
by  public  honesty,  and  the  sayings  of  wise  and  good  men, 
and  the  common  usages  of  the  best,  and  the  measures  of 
reason.  But  if  they  be  the  same  in  kind  and  degree,  then 
the  rule  and  measure  of  one  is  the  rule  and  measure  of  both, 
though  one  only  be  named  in  the  law.  And  this  is  of  use, 
not  only  in  the  equal  instances  of  unequal  relatives,  but  in 
all  the  instances  of  equals;  as  in  friendships,  societies, 
guilds,  coUeges,  exchanges,  traffics,  and  the  like.  Hiere 
must  be  care  taken,  that  according  to  St.  Paul's  rule, "  there 
must  not  be  ana^g,  ease,  remission,  and  advantage  to  one, 
and  ^'>^if,  trouble,  burden,  and  disadvantage  to  the  other;*' 
but  in  relations  that  are  equal,  the  duty  2JiA  the  expression 
must  be  so  too ;  ever  with  this  caution,  that,  —  If  the  duty 
be  the  same  between  relatives,  it  cannot  follow  that  the 
privileges  are  the  same.  — The  husband  and  wife  arc  equally 
obliged  in  the  duties  of  love  and  justice ;  but  they  have  not 
equal  powers,  neither  can  the  wofnan  put  away  the  man,  as 
the  man  can  the  woman.  For  though  man  and  woman  are 
*  pares  in  coujugio,'  tied  to  an  equal  love,  and  an  equal  duty, 
yet  they  have  not  an  equal  power,  nor  an  equal  Kberty ;  in 
government  and  divorces,  they  are  not  equal. 

7.«But  upon  the  account  of  this  rule,  the  Christians  have 
a  most  certain  demonstration  of  the  unlawfulnew  of  poly- 


Simy».  or  of  bttviBg  many  wiiret  .aft  cmoe*  F«r  oar  Uesaul 
8ik?iour  9ai(i»  ^'  He  that  puto  away  his  wife,  mxlesi  it  be  for 
|ScNmiQatioa»  and  maniea  another^  ccMnmitte^  adaltery;'* 
^erefQre  h^  Qiucb  more  is  an  adulleear  who  -marriea 
an^ll^ir,  wh^n  hia  wife  is  not  put  away»  and  hath  not  com^ 
omitted. fornication*  But  in  tW  and  the  like  oases,  ve  are 
i(^  proceed  by  thid  .measures  of  reason,  and  the  eommon 
nsagQs.Qflaws* 

8  '(!)•  A  law, 'drawn  from  a  law,  must  be  evidently  and 
lippaipenUy  in  the  bowek  of  it  before  such  extraction,  or  else 
it  must  not  be  obtruded  as  the  sentence  and  intendment  .of 
the  lawgivjBr.  ''  Obey  them,  that  haye  the  rule  over  you/^^^ 
is  a  plain  commandment;  but  if  you  infer^  therefore^  in -all 
things  that  they  say,  'deny  your  own  reason^  and  .submit 
yoyr, understanding;'  this,  follows  not,  because  we  are  com? 
mapd^d.to  obey  them  only  in  such  things,  where  tfaeyought 
to  rule. over  us,  but  that  is  not  in  our  understandings,  Qver 
which  God  alone  is  the  ruler;  w^  those  whom  be  ha]bh<sent, 
lue  rational  and  authorized  guid^,  they  have  power  to 
teach,  and  power  to  dchprt,  they  are  to  do  any  tiling  that 
.<»m  inform  us,  and  invite  us  to  good ;  and  we  must  follow 
them  in-all  ways;  that  lead  us  to  .God :  and  that  they  do,  we 
are  to  believe  until  we  have  reason  to  beUeve  the  contrary ; 
but  because,  beyond  these  measures,  the  law  neither  said 
nor  meant  any  thii^,  .therefore  the  obligation  extends*  not  so 
far. 

9  (2).  Whatsoever  is  not  in  the  letter  of  the  law,,  is  then 
nnderstood  to  be  intended  Iqr  the  law,  when  it  is  drawn  fioom 
thence  by  a  prime  and  immediate  consequence;  in  which 
there  is  no  violence,  nor  artificial  chains,  nor  devices  of  wit 
and.laboun  For  laws  ought  to  be  but  few,  and  they  lova 
pot  to  be  multiplied  without  apparent  necessity,  and  he  that 
malfc^  more. than  Christ  intended,  lays  a  snare  for  his  own 
/oot, -and  is  cozened  by  his  own  argument.  Christ. com- 
manded us,  that  we  shoidddo.  our  alms  and  prayers  in  secret : 
^om  bence  it  follows^  that  all  solemnities,  of  pride,,. and  all 
the  dressings  and  adornments  of,  our  pmyOis,  designed  for 
yamty  and  publication,- are  crimit);Bd;.  and  under  thistprohibi* 
tion  come  all  acta  of  proper  spe^cation.  But  then  if  I  ajrgua 
fr(m  b^n^e  f«rtber»  aiiid  say^  '  ITherefore  it  is  not  lawful  to 

^4MP^3a|^  pibbQ  KiiK9mlAiea:ii9r  pmyev;  or,  if  it.ba,.yet  it  is 
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not  kwfal  to  appear  to  men  to  be  passionate  and  det^OM: 
and  further  yet,  diat  private  prayer  is  bettef  ihka  publib,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  to  be  preferred  before  the  public,  and 
therefore  yet  that  we  may  safely  neglect  the  assembling  of 
oursdf  es  together  for  prayer/  I  argue  foolishly,  and  cannot 
impose  a  necessity  of  obedience  upon  any.  The  law  war- 
rants me  to  go  no  further  J)at  within  sight  of  it:  if  I  go  one 
step  from  her  words,  I  am  within  the  call  of  her  ▼<MCcf :  and 
my  obedience  can  well  be  exacted,  wherd  it  can  be  well 
proved,  but  never  else.  It  is  in  laws,  as  it  is  in  articles  of 
belief,  to  which  we  are  obliged  primarily,  and  afterwards  to 
every  thing  that  is  certainly  and  immediately  drawn  frOm 
thence.  But  if  you  go  beyond  one  consequence,  there  are 
so  many  certain,  but  indiscernible  fallibilities,  bo  many 
intrigues  of  fancy  in  the  disputer^  and  so  much  unaptness  in 
the  hearer,  that  it  is  ten  to  one  they  either  do  not  undersUtnd 
one  another,  or  do  not  understand  the  article ;  and  so  it  is 
in  laws,  so  long  as  we  go  on  in  the  straight  line  of  its  letter, 
and  known  intention.  We  comitfit  no  error,  or  can  soon  be 
reproved,  if  we  do:  but  if  we  once  double  a  pointy  we  pre- 
sently lose  sight  of  the  law ;  as  appears  in  the  instance  liow 
given  in  the  prcicept  of  "  praying  in  secret  :'*  against  wKich 
it  is  no  objection  to  i^y,  the  consequents  were  not  rightly 
deduced  from  the  words  of  that  precept.  For  I  grant  it;  it 
is  true  they  are  not ;  but  then  I  say,  it  is  also  ten  to  one 
but  it  will  be  so  in  any  instance,  that  shall  be  made  fruitful 
vrith  ainfractnoas  and  involved  consequences.  For  that  is  it 
that  I  say :  a  man's  reason  is  to  be  suspected  when  he  goes 
a  great  way  from  this  rule ;  and  we  by  our  logic  shall  become 
but  ill  lawgivers.  Whatsoever  can  certainly  and  truly  be 
deduced  from  a  la\^,  does  a6  certainly  oblige  us  as  tbe  ill- 
stance  that  is  named,  or  the  first  tcpecification  of  tt,  or  the 
direct  consequent,  if  it  could  be  made  as  evidenti  as  it  is 
certain ;  but  because  it  cannot,  therefore  it  can  otilige  but 
in  the  degree  of  its  clarity  and  manifestation,  for  that  is  to 
the  remote  instance,  the  same  as  publication  is  to  the  com* 
mandment  itself.  But  the  precepts  or  laws  of  Christ,  are 
like  the  *  radix  prosapi»/  the  grand  parent  Of  a  family, 
from  whom  the  direct  desceiklants  are  for  ever  to  be 
reckoned  to  the  kindred,  in  the  straight  and  proper  liiie; 
but  when  once  it  goes  to  the  transverse  -  atid  6oUatertf ,  Uiey 
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not  only  have  no  title  to  the  inheritance,  but  every  remoy« 
is  a  step  to  the  losing  the  cognation  and  relation  to  the  chief 
house. 

10  (3).  In  drawing  the  consequent  duties  from  express 
laws,  the  first  presumption  is  for  piety,  and  the  honour  of 
God,  that  is,  if  the  obligation  be  not  evident ;  yet  if  it  be 
evident  that  such  obedience  is  for  the  honour  of  God,  it  is 
more  probably  to  be  supposed  that  that  consequent  was 
intended  by  the  law  of  God,  whom  it  so  apparently  serves. 
But  where  this,  or  the  like  material  ingredient  is  not,  we 
are  to  presume  for  our  liberty,  rather  than  for  the  multi« 
plication  of  laws ;  because  that  is  charity  and  prudence, 
and  both  of  them  are  very  considerable  in  the  constitution 
and  interpretation  of  a  law.  But  this  is  more  full  in  the  next 
rule. 


RULE  IV. 

When  any  Thing  is  forbidden  by  the  Laws  of  Jesus  Christy  all 
those  Things  are  forbidden  also  which  follow  from  that 
forbidden  Action,  and  for  whose  Sake  it  was  forbidden. 

1.  This  rule  is  of  use  in  all  laws,  and  is  expressed  to  the 
same  caution  both  in  the  code  of  the  civil  law,  and  in  the 
decretals,  and  the  reason  of  it  is,  because  the  laws  of  any 
lawgiver,  being  the  effects  of  his  greatest  wisdom,  are  der- 
signed  to  the  best  end,  and  are  intended  only  to  operate 
towards  and  to  effect  that  end:  to  this  purpose  laws  are 
made  to  prevent  evils ;  and  though  the  evils  are  not  always 
named,  yet  against  them  it  is  that  the  laws  are  cautionary* 
and  provisionary ;  so  that  the  evil  is  much  more  forbidden 
than  that  which  brings  it,  or  leads  it  in ;  because  sometimes 
the  evil  instrument  may  be  destitute  of  its  evil  effect,  and 
therefore  i»,  in  many  degrees,  innocent  and  harmless ;  but  if 
the  evil  be  introduced,  it  is  all  that  which  the  laws  were 
afraid  of.  And,  therefore,  Aristotle*  said  right:  to  H  rixoc 
hf^iffrm  ^oT^tiag  oif  hii  Xca4i»itr  ai^ouvrm  yap  ra  xfo;  to  TtAof, 

**  We  are  to  consider  the  end  of  every  republic,  for  they 

•  Etliic  lib»  i«  c.  8. 
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^oote  all  things  in  order  to  their  end  ;^—-  and  the  laws  are 
■nde  for  public  defence,  security,  and  profit;  ao  it  is  an 
religion  and  the  laws  of  God.  When  we  give  alma,  are  are 
commanded  not  to  blow  a  trumpet,  so  being  warned  against 
pride ;  but  if,  without  that  instance  or  aignificalion,  we  be 
really  proud,  or  value  ourselves  upon  that  accoont;  or 
despise  our  brother  as  less  holy,  or  oppress  the  falfaerieas 
and  widow,  though  without  that  pretence  of  hoUness  and 
the  advantages  of  hypocrisy,  they  are  greater  breakera  of 
the  commandments,  than  by  their  fond  and  fantastic  |mo- 
damations  of  their  charity.  Thus  we  find  in  &U  Paul  ^  a& 
express  prohibition,  that  we  ''  should  not  make  provaion  fcr 
tiie  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusto  thereof;"  that  is,  that  w«  do  Mt 
iake  in  great  stowage  of  meat  and  driid^  or  use  arte  of 
sharpening  the  desire,  or  caressing  the  fancy,  to  make  fbe 
pleasures  brisk  and  active,  and  the  sense  quick  and  pleased : 
but  some  there  are  that  make  temperance  the  instrument  of 
pleasure,  and  the  minister  of  sensuality,  and  can  be  most 
pleased  when  they  take  the  least  care ;  and  some  mind  the 
pleasures  so  as  they  will  not  tarry  for  the  inatrumentay  #r 
need  them  not ;  in  these  and  the  Uke  cases,  if  there  were  no 
distinct  prohibition  of  that  evil  efiect,  yet  it  were  suflBciently 
prohibited  in  the  prohibition  of  the  instrument.  But  because 
most  of  the  evil  effects  of  evil  instruments  are,  expreaaly  and 
hy  name,  forbidden  in  the  New  Testament^  this  nde  is  of 
use  principally  in  the  aggravation  and  condemnation  of  ato^ 
-and  it  means  that  every  judgment  and  every  evil  we  sofl^ 
i^hich  we  were  foretold  o^  and  which  is  a  ibreieea  effMSi  of 
vuch  an  action,  is  to  be  imputed  to  us ;  and  besidea^thediredt 
«ni,  we  are  also  guilty  of  undiaritableness,  by  doing  that 
which  we  know  vrill  hurt  as.  God,  in  the  forindding  the 
•in,  commands  us  also  to  preserve  ourselves,  wh),  faeaidea  the 
«in,  is  angry  at  the  very  dinth. 

2.  This  rule  hath  two  limitsitions :  L  It  ia  Bd  lo  he 
Imderstood  of -events  contingent  and  accideaial^  bat*eidicr 
mtaral  imd  proper,  or  fovetoid  aftd  threatened,  or  «fc  leut 
vsual  and  notedv  He  that  maliciously  sotrs  faUte  ddotina  im 
ihe  churchy  is  answerable,  not  only  fot  the  heiesyy  bvtjfo 
the  mischief  ihat  he  intends,  or  is  willsng  it^rAoidd  proAane^ 
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but  if  another  man^  to  spite  him,  or  to  hinder  his  fame^  ehaU 
set  up  a  contrary  heresy,  although  this  was  the  spawn  of  the 
first  toady  yet  because  it  was  an  equivocal  production,  it 
riudl  be  no  otherwise  imputed,  but  to  reproach  him  amongst 
men,  to  reprove  his  folly,  and  to  be  an  argument  of  a  speedy 
repentance. 

3.  But,  1.  Whatsoever  effect  is  natural  to  a  forbidden 
action,  is  directly  upon  the  same  account.  Thus,  whosoever 
divides  the  church,  to  him  are  imputed  all  the  evil  effects  of 
schism,  which  are  its  natural  productions.  If  an  imperious, 
foolish  woman,  by  a  continual  inquietude,  by  her  evU  nature 
and  a  vexatious  spirit,  so  disturb  her  husband's  quiet,  axid 
Ihe  ease  of  his  soul,  and  the  comforts  of  his  life,  that  he  also 
lose  his  health, — she  is  not  only  guilty  of  the  violation  of  the 
laws  of  love,  and  duty,  and  meekness,  by  which  she  is  bound 
to  God  and  to  her  husband,  but  is  guilty  of  murder,  or  high 
injuriousness  and  uncharitableness,  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  mischief,  which  she  sees  impressed  and  growing  upon 

him. 

4  (2).  Whatsoever  event  is  foretold  and  threatened,  all 
that  also  is  imputed  to  him,  that  does  the  forbidden  action  to 
which  it  is  threatened ;  and  he  is  directly  '  felo  de  se,'  who 
by  lust  brings  upon  himself  the  rottenness  of  life,  far  worse 
than  the  putrefaction  of  the  grave;  and  he  is  a  perfect 
prodigal  of  his  fortune,  who,  by  committing  sacrilege,  invites 
the  worm,  and  calls  a  spirit  of  unthriftiness  and  consump- 
tion to  his  estate ;  and  he  that  grieves  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  causes  him  to  depart,  is  guilty  of  that  beggary  and 
baseness  of  spirit,  with  which  such  evil  usages  of  the  holy 
Spirit  of  God  are  often  punished.  For  as  God  forbade  some 
sins,  not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  that  others  which  are 
their  foul  issues,  might  be  strangled  in  the  womb;  so  he 
forbade  all  sins,  and  laid  direct  and  collateral  restraints  upon 
them,  that  man  might  not  be  unhappy,  and  extremely 
miserable.  As,  therefore,  be  who  by  one  sin  introduces 
another,  is  guilty  of  both ;  so  he  who  brings  any  evil  which 
God  graciously  intended  should  not  fal)  upon  us,  4o  him 
that  evil  is  to  be  imputed,  and  that  evil  also  does  either 
4irectly  or  accidentally,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub* 
ject  matter,  increase  his  guilt. 

6  (3).  If  an  evil  efiect  be  wt  either  natural  pr  Aseatene4« 
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yet  if  it  happens  ordinarily,  and  be  noted,  it  is  to  be  imputed 
to  him,  who  does  that  evil  and  forbidden  action,  which  does 
infer  it.  The  reason  is,  because  he  wilfully  sins  against  the 
purpose  of  the  law,  who  will  not  prevent  that  evil^  which  the 
law  intendeth  to  prevent,  and  makes  the  law  void  and 
illusory,  that  is,  destitute  of  its  effect,  and  perfectly  in  vain 
as  to  that  intention.  Thus  it  is  observed  that  the  father's  or 
the  mother's  curse  destroys  the  pleasures  of  a  sin,  and  the 
gaiety  of  a  fortune,  and  the  prosperity  of  an  offending  child : 
he,  therefore,  that  shall  do  a  forbidden  action,  which  shall 
bring  such  a  curse  upon  himself,  is  not  only  justly  punished, 
and  is  to  impute  that  to  himself  perfectly  and  alone, — but  if^ 
upon  his  account,  evil  descend  upon  his  posterity  or  relatives, 
he  is  guilty  of  that  evil,  and  is  a  direct  sinner  in  their 
punishment. 

6  (2).  The  other  limitation  which  I  am  to  interpose,  is 
this :  That  the  evil  effects  of  an  evil  action  are  imputed  bat 
in  proportion  to  the  will  and  actual  understanding,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  which  whatsoever  does  happen,  it  is  collaterai 
ismd  accidental  both  to  the  intention  and  to  the  time.     A 
man*s  action  hath  a  proper  life  of  its  own,  and  it  leaves  a 
permanent  effect,  or  is  productive  of  the  same  by  a  continu- 
ing emanation;  this,  if  it  be  foreseen,  and  considered,  and 
chosen,  is  as  imputable  as  if  it  were  present  or  immediate. 
But  because  a  man  can  see  but  so  far,  and  hath  a  Umited 
efflux  and  impression  by  all  his  actions,  he  is  not  to   be 
judged  or  condemned  by  any  thing  that  shall  happen  beyond 
that  proper  extension ;  and  if  some  Polonians  or  Transyl- 
vanians,  English  or  French,  make  ill  use  of  the  arguments  of 
Arius,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  shall  be  put  upon 
Arius's  account  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  that  his  or  any 
man's  damnation  shall  increase  upon  such  accounts,  which 
as  they  are  beyond  the  intention  of  the  man,  or  the  efficacy 
of  his  action,  so  also  beyond  the  distance  of  his  prevision. 

7.  But  for  this,  that  rule  which  is  nearest  to  exactness,  is 
this,  —  No  effect  which  happens  after  a  man's  death,  is  im* 
putable  to  him  as  a  new  sin. —  So  far  as  it  was  actually 
intended  and  designed  in  his  lifetime, 'or  foreseen  and  not 
reversed,  so  far  it  is  imputed  upon  the  stock  of  the  present 
malice,  not  of  the  future  event;  his  own  act  and  his  own 
intention  for  the  present,  and  his  actual  design  of  the  future^ 
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are  suj£cieiit  load  upon  him ;  but  then  because  his  act  and 
his  actual  design  could  not  live  after  his  deaths  therefore 
nothing  beyond  the  life  of  the  man  can  be  a  new  sin :  be^ 
cause  as  he  cannot  actually  or  habitually  will  that  event,  sd 
neither  can  he  rescind  it :  if  he  cannot  will  it  in  any  sense; 
it  can  in  no  sense  be  imputed  ;  but  if  it  could  be  willed^ 
then  it  may  also  be  refused  and  rescinded,  which  because  it 
is  impossible,  therefore  the  increase  of  evil  stands  not  at  his 
door  that  occasioned  it,  and  cannot  either  will  it  any  more, 
or  hinder  it.  This  is  that  which  is  meant  by  our  blessed 
Saviour ;  ^*  The  night  comes  when  no  man  worketh  f  and 
whatsoever  is  beyond  the  line  of  life,  is  also  beyond  the  line 
of  malice ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  increase  or  begin  upon  a 
new  score,  when  the  w)iole  stock  is  spent. 

8.  Lastly,  that  which  proves  all  this,  does  also  further 
explicate  the  rule :  whatsoever  event  depends  upon  the  will 
of  another,  is  so  contingent  in  respect  of  him  that  first  set 
the  evil  on  work,  that  it  is  no  longer  upon  his  account,  than 
he  actually  or  habitually  desires  it  or  endeavours :  because 
now  the  evil  hath  a  new  cause,  and  every  emergent  event  is 
upon  such  a  cause,  as  cannot  be  forced,  or  indeed  produced, 
by  any  thing  besides  itself:  and,  therefore,  to  itself  only  it 
is  to  be  imputed,  excepting  where  the  malice  of  the  first 
agent  hath  an  actual  or  intended  influx  into  the  second. 


RULE  V. 

Tht  Laws  of  Jems  Christ  are  the  Measures  of  the  Spirit,  and 
are  always  to  be  extended  to  a  spiritual  Signification. 

1.  It  was  a  fair  character  that  was  given  of  the  Christians*, 
lUi^ovreu  roTg  upi^/Asvotg  vofioif,  mm  rdtg  iiloi^  filoi^  vutuo-i  roi^  vofiou^ ' 
"  They  obey  the  laws  appointed  for  them,  and,  by  the  piety 
and  charity  of  their  lives,  excel  even  the  measure  of  the  laws 
themselves:"  for  by  what  instance  soever  God  would  be 
glorified,  and  by  what  charity  soever  our  brother  can  be 
relieved^  and  by  what  justice  societies  are  established  and 

r 
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coDtinued,  in  all  thtit  they  exercige  themteliret  aGOOidiog  to 
tkeir  whole  power,  and  would  do  more  if  thej  coul^  uad 
aometimes  do  more  than  they  are  required ;  and  oftgntimca 
with  better  circumstances  than  are  exacted,  and  always  with 
a  mind  more  ready  than  their  hand. 

2.  Human  laws  can  exact  but  the  outward  acti<m  ;  they 
neither  can  command  the  understanding  nor  judge  the  will, 
because  they  cannot  secure  that,  nor  discern  this ;  and  with- 
out these  two,  their  interest  is  well  enough  preserred.  He 
that  pays  my  money,  though  it  be  against  his  will,  does  me 
justice,  and  is  quit  before  the  king ;  and  if  he  disaembles, 
yet  if  he  gives  me  good  words,  I  cannot  in^lead  him  of 
calumny  or  slander.  Thus  the  Pharisees^  understood  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  called  him  innocent  whom  the  laws  could 
not  charge;  but,  therefore,  Christ  calls  them  to  new  ac- 
counts. He  that  offers  a  pure  lamb  to  God,  may  dishonour 
him  with  a  foul  thought :  and  no  sacrifice  is  pure  by  the 
and  colour,  but  by  the  heart  and  hand  of  him,  ths^ 
iU  Acts  of  external  religion  are  publications  of  the  diTine 
honours,  but  the  heart  does  only  pay  them;  for  there  it  is 
that  God  does  sit  judge  alone ;  and  though  he  hathgivoi  us 
bodies  to  converse  below  with  a  material  world,  yet  God's 
temple  is  in  heaven,  in  the  intellectual  world;  and  the 
spirit  of  a  man  is  the  sacrifice,  and  his  purest  thoughts  are 
oblations,  and  holy  purposes  are  the  best  presents,  and  the 
crucifixion  of  our  passions  is  the  best  immolation,  the  only 
beasts  of  sacrifice,  and  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  altar,  and 
his  passion  is  the  salt  of  all  our  sacrifices,  and  his  inter- 
cession makes  the  sweet  perfume,  and  so  atonement  is  made 
4>y  the  blood  of  the  Lainb,  and  we  are  accepted  in  our 
services,  and  our  wills  are  crowned  with  the  rewards  of  a 
holy  obedience  :  if  our  hearts  be  right,  our  services  will  never 
be  wanting  or  rejected ;  and  although  our  hearts  can  supply 
the  want  of  external  power,  yet  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
supply  the  want  of  our  hearts,  and  of  good  affection 
must  be  entire;  for  they  are  God's  peculiar  portion,  and^ 
therefore,  must  not  be  divided.  Plutarch^  tells  of  Apob- 
lodorus,  that  he  dreamed  he  was  taken  by  the  ScythiwDi^ 
flayed  ahv.e,  and  then  cut  in  pieces,  and  tlirown  into  a 


^  Mstt.  Ti.  uid  Mstt  juuii.   .  .«  DeS)»r.  Nws.  VM.  Wyltesbach,p,a8l» 
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Cftldnm,  wbere  h]»  heart  leaped  forth  into  tiie  midst  of  all  the 
•little  portions  of  flesh,  and  told  them, '  I  am  the  cause  of  all 
this  evil/  It  was  something  like  that  saying  of  St.  Bernard, 
*'  Nihil  ardet  in  inferno,  nisi  propria  volantaa :"  **  Nothing 
bums  in  the  eternal  flames  of  hell,  but  a  man's  heart,  nothing 
'but  his  will:"— -for from  ''  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts, 
adulteries,"  8cc.,  said  our  blessed  Saviour  <>:  but,  therefore, 
"Ood  requires  the  heart,  that  is,  that  the  principle  of 
-actions  be  secured,  and  the  '  principalis  domus,'  '  the  chief 
liouse,'  vi^ere  God  loves  to  dwell  and  reign,  be  kept  without 
thieves  and  murderers.  This,  then,  is  the  first  sense  of  the 
rule ;  that  o«r  obedience  which  CSirist  exacts,  is  a  sincere 
obedience  of  the  will,  and  is  not  satisfied  with  the  outward 
woric.  He  that  giv«s  alms  to  the  poor,  and  curses  them  in 
his  heart;  be  that  entertains  an  apostle  in  the  naaoeofan 
apostle,  and  grudges  the  expenses  of  his  diet;-— is  neither 
charitable  nor  hospitable,  and  shall  neither  have  the  reward 
of  an  apoiEtie  nor  a  brother.  In  vain  it  is  to  wash  a  goblet, 
if  you  mean  to  put  into  it  nothing  but  the  dead  lees  and  vap 
«of  wine ;  and  a  fiiir  tomb  of  amber  was  too  beauteous  and 
rick  an  inclosure  for  Martial's*  viper  and  his  fly, 

Intronns  turpem,  speciosnro  peUe  decora'* 

*  , 

But  this  is  a  caution  against  hypocrisy  in  the  moral  sense 
of  the  words,  but  the  legal  sense  of  the  rule  is,  that,  in 
all  laws,  the  first  intention  is,  that  God  be  served  vrith  the 
will  and  the  aiffections;  and  that  these  be  never  sepa^ted 
from  the  outward  work. 

3  (2).  But  it  is  also  meant,  that  the  whole  design  of  the 
laws  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  perfective  of  the  Spirit,  and  his 
teHgioQ  is  a  spiritual  service ;  that  is,  permanent  and  unalter- 
able, virtuous  and  useful,  natural  and  holy,  not  relative  to 
time  and  place,  or  any  material  cnncumstances,  nor  integrated 
by  corporal  services ;  the  effect  of  which  is  this : 

4  (1).  The  body  tif  the  Christiidci  services  does  wholly 
'consist  of  natural  rehgion,  that  is,  such  services,  whereby  we 
€mn  glorify  God  and  represent  our  own  needs;  that  is,  prayers 
ted  euchilriste,  acts  of  love  and  fear^  faith  and  hope,  love  of 

«  MMt.  xii.  16.19, 34.  «  W.^9.  Msttaire^  p.  SI. 
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Ood  and  love  of  our  neighbonr,  which  art  all  those  things^ 
by  which  we  can  be  like  God :  by  which ^we  caa  do  good, 
and  by  which  we  can  receive  any :  and  excepting  the  aacm- 
inents  whose  effect  is  spiritual^  and  the  sense  niyateiioiis, 
and  the  rites  easy,  and  the  number  the  smallest  of  all,  there 
isy  in  the  digest  of  the  Christian  law,  no  commandment  of 
any  external  rite  or  ceremony. 

5  <2).  As  it  intends  wholly  an  exclusion  of  the  Mosaic 
ceremonies,  so  it  will  not  admit  a  body  of  new  and  supeis 
induced  ceremonies ;  for  they  are,  or  may  be,  as  much  against 
the  analogy  of  the  spiritual  law  of  Christ,  as  the  other.  The 
caiemonies  of  the  Christian  services  must  be  no  part  of  the 
religion ;  but  either  must  be  the  circumstances  of  the  reli* 
.gion,  or  the  intemperate  acts  of  some  virtue:  the  Christian 
must  be  in  a  place  when  he  prays,  and  that  place  may  be 
determined,  and  thither  he  must  go,  and  yet  he  may  go  any 
whither  eke ;  his  action  is  finite,  and  must  be  done  in  time, 
and  that  time  may  be  appointed  him,  and  then  he  must  do 
it  at  that  time,  and  yet  he  may  do  it  at  any  time  else :  if  he 
be  commanded  by  his  superiors  to  pray  kneeling,  he  must 
kneel  at  the  appointment  of  the  law ;  and  yet  he  may,  in  his 
own  devotions  at  another  time,  fall  upon  his  face  or  pray 
standing.  But  the  Christian  and  the  Mosaic  ceremonies 
thus  differ: 

1.  The  Mosaic  rites  were  appointed  by  God;  the  Chris- 
tian only  by  men. 

2.  Consequently  they  are  necessary  parts  of  religion, 
these  are  not. 

3.  The  Mosaic  ceremonies  did  oblige  every  where ;  the 
Christian  only  in  public. 

4.  They  were  integral  parts  of  the  religion :  these  are  but 
circumstances  and  investitures  of  the  religious  actions. 

5.  These  are  to  be  done  with  liberty ;  but  the  Jews  were 
in  bondage  under  theirs.  « 

6.  Ours  are  alterable,  theirs  lasting  as  their  religion. 

7.  Theirs  were  many  and  burdensome,  ours  ought  to  be 
few;  of  the  number  of  which  our  superiors  are  to  judge  by 
jdiarity,  and  the  nature  and  common  notices  of  things,  mnd. 
the  analogy  of  the  liberty  and  laws  of  Christianity.  But 
although  there  are  no  publicly  described  measures  before- 
hand, by  which  princes  or  prelates  shall  appoint  the  number 
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6f  thieir  ceremonies;  yet  there  is  in  reason  and  common 
Toices  sufficient  jto  reprove  the  folly  of  him,  who  because 
he  would  have  his  body  decently  vested  shall  wear  five  and 
twenty  cloaks :  '  stola  et  tunica ;'  something  for  warmth  and 
something  for  ornament  does  Well ;  but  she  that  wears  so 
many  adornments  on  her  head  and  girdle,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  half  a  day  to  dress  her,  is  a  servant  of  the  tire  of  her  own 
head;  and  thinks  neither  her  soul  nor  her  body,  but  her 
clothes,  to  be  the  principal.  By  this  I  intend  to  reprove  ihe 
infinite  number  of  ceremonies  in  the  Roman  church ;  they 
are  described  in  a  great  book  ^  in  folio ;' 

Qnein  inca  nou  totiiiii  biblibtbecis  Mpit :  # 

tny  purse  will  not  reach  to  buy  it :  but  it  is  too  like  the  im- 
pertihency  of  the  busily  idle  women  I  now  mentioned :  and 
although,  by  such  means,  religion  is  made  pompous  atid  apt 
to  allure  them  that  admire  gay  nothings,  and  fine  pretti- 
nesses ;  yet  then  it  also  spends  their  religious  passions  and 
wonder  in  that,  which  effects  nothing  upon  the  soul*  It  is 
certain,  that  actions  of  religion  must  be  fitted  with  all  those 
things,  which  minister  to  decent,  and  grave,  and  orderly,  and 
solemn  actions :  but  they  must  be  no  more  but  a  just  investi* 
ture  of  the  religious  action ;  and  every  thing  can  distract  vm 
in  our  prayers^  and  all  the  arts  of  watchfulness  and  caution 
are  too  little  to  fi:(  our  intentions  in  them; 'and  therefore 
whatsoever  can  becomd  a  proper  entertainment  of  the  mind, 
can  also  be  a  diversion  of  the  devotion  and  a  hindrance  to 
the  prayer.  The  sum  is  this ; — ceremonies  may  be  the  acci- 
dents of  worship,  but  nothing  of  the  substance.-*— This  tiiey 
were  among  the  Jews,  that  they  may  be  amongst  the  Chris* 
tians,  time  and  place  for  the  action :  habit  and  posture  for  the 
men ;  that  is  all  religion  needs,  whatsoever  else  is  grave  and 
decent^  and  whteitsoever  else  is  orderly,  is  not  to  be  rejected : 
but  if  it  be  "not  these^  it  is  not  to  be  imposed  :  and  when  they 
become  numerous  or  grievous,  they  are  to  be  removed  by  the 
«ame  lawful  hand>  that  brought  them  in. 
.  6  (3).  In  the  Christian  law,  all  purities  and  impurities  are 
spiritual;  and  the  soul  contracts  no  religious  change  without 
^ler  own  act :  he  that  touches  a  dead  body,  though  he  does 

'  MartUI.  xiT.  190.  MaUatre,  pug.  £S4. 
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aot  washy  may  lift  op  pure  hands  in  prayer;  but  if  Us  sovl 
1m  unclean,  no  water,  no  ceremony  will  wash  him  pure  with* 
out  repentance : 

O  nimlQiB  facflet  qni  trittis  criroiM  csdte 
ToUi  flomiiics  p<Mae  potatii  aqas. 


It  had  been  well,  if,  in  all  ages,  this  had  been  consideied,  and 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  marriage :  for  when  single  life 
was  preferred  before  the  married  for  the  accidental  ad- 
Tsntages  to  piety  (especially  in  times  of  persecution),  which 
might  be  enjoyed  there  rather  than  here,  some  from  thence 
extended  their  declamation  further, — and  drawing  in  all  the 
auxiliaries  from  the  old  law,  began  to  prefer  single  life  before 
marriage,  as  being  a  state  t)f  greater  purity;  and  theiiy  by 
Kttle,  they  went  on  thinking  marriage  to  be  less  pure,  till  at 
last  they  believed  it  to  be  a  state  pf  carnality ;  and  with  the 
persuasions  of  men,  effected  by  such  discourses,  were  also 
mingled  the  discourses  of  heretics,  who  directly  condemned 
marriage,  and  that  which  descended  from  this  mixtitfe  of 
doctrines,  some  false,  and  the  others  not  true,  ¥raB  a  less 
honourable  opinion  of  that  holy  institution  on  which  God 
founded  the  first  blessing  of  mankind ;  and  which  Christ  hath 
consecrated  into  a  mystery,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  sancti- 
fied by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer,  and  which  is  the  semi- 
nary of  the  church,  and  that  nursery  from  whence  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  peopled.  But  if  marriage  be  lawful^ 
then  he  that  lives  in  that  state  as  he  should,  contiacta  no 
impurities^ — but  is  capable  of  any  holy  ministry,  and  re- 
ceptive of  any  sacrament,  and  fit  for  any  employment,  and 
capable  of  any  ojffice,  and  worthy  of  any  dignity.  Let  tbem 
who  have  reason  and  experience  to  verify  their  affirmative 
^>eak  all  the  great  things  of  single  life  Uiat  can  be  said  of 
it,  and  they  may  say  much;  for  the  advantages  are  many 
which  are  in  a  ungle  life,  and  in  a  private  state,  and  an  nn^ 
active  condition,  and  a  small  fortune,  and  retirement;  bnt 
then,  although  every  one  of  these  hath  some; — yet  a  public 
state,  and  an  active  life,  and  a  full  fortune,  and  public  offices^ 
and  a  nuurried  life,  have  also  advantages  of  their  own,  and 
blessings  and  virtues  appropriate;  and  in  all  God  may  be 
equally  served,  according  as  the  men  are,  and  the  advantages 
neglected  or  improved.    But  that  which  I  insist  upon  is. 
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that  to  be^  ricli  is  no  sin,  and  to  be  a  public  person  is  no 
crime,  and  to  be  married  is  no  impurity :  and,  therefore,  to 
suspect  a  disproportion  between  this  state,  and  spiritual 
fictions  .or  offices,  is  a  jealousy  whose  .parent  is  heresy,  and 
pride  and  interest  are  its  nurses.  Fornication  is  uncleanness, 
— and  concubinate  and  voluntary  pollutions,  and  unnatural 
lusts,  are  uncleanness,  and  make  us  imworthy  to  approach 
either  to  the  altar  or  to  the  rails;  but  marriage,  that  fills 
heaven,  makes  no  man  unfit  for  churches  or  holy  offices^ 

7.  Upon  this  account  I  am  also  to  take  away  those  scruples 
which  have  been  thrown  into  men's  consciences  by  some 
indiscreet  persons,  concerning  involuntary  pollutions;  con* 
eeming  which  we  fiud  many  absurd  stories  of  friars,  and 
of  pretended  temptations  and  spites  of  the  devil  to  hinder 
them  from  receiving  the  holy  sacrament,  by  procuring  such 
accidents  to  them  before  the  solemnity:  which  persuasion 
was  wholly  upon  this  account,  that  the  spirit  coidd  be  pot* 
luted  by  something  that  is  without ;  and  that  the  accidents 
of  the  body  could  defile  the  soul,  and  this  and  the  like  were 
the  accidents  that  could  do  it.  In  which  cases  it  is  without 
all  peradventure  true,  that  if  the  soul  consented  not  before 
or  after,  neither  nature,  nor  nature's  enemy,  are  to  be  taken 
into  the  accounts  of  just  dispositions  or  indispositions  to 
spiritual  ministries ;  if  we  serve  Ood  with  our  w^ole  mind, 
and  with  all  our  heart,  and  do  what  we  can  that  is  good,  and 
avoid  all  evil  that  we  can  avoid,  we  cannot  be  prejudiced  by 
what  we  cannot  avoid. 

8  (4).  Although  the  spirituality  o(  the  Ck>spel  excludes 
ail  shadows  of  oeremonies,  and  all  bodily  rites,  from  being 
of  the  substance  of  religion ;  yet  this  ^rituality  does  not 
exclude  tibe  ministry  and  service  of  the  body;  for  the  wop- 
fthip  of  the  body  may  also  be  spiritual :  to  worship  God  with 
tour  bodies  is  Taruni  yJitfeta,  a  *  reasonable^,'  wd  therefore  a 
*  spiritual  worship.'  Thus  when  the  eyes  are  lift  up  in  prayer, 
when  the  bowels  yearn  with  pity,  when  the  bands  are  ex- 
tended to  fill  the  poor  man's  basket,  the  body  serves  the 
aptrit,  and  the  spirit  serves  God,  and  all  is  a  spiritual  religion. 
But  because  a  bodily  religion,  such  as  was  that  of  the  Jews, 
cannot  be  a  spiritual  religion,  such  as  must  be  that  of  the 

^  Rom.  xW,  1. 
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Christians^  and  yet  the  service  of  the  body  is  also  a  part  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Spirit ;  the  rule  which  can  determine  our 
conscience  in  the  instances  of  this  article,  is  this : 

Whatsoever  is  an  elicit  or  imperate  Act  of  Virtue,  whether  it 
be  acted  by  the  Soul  or  by  the  Body,  is  an  Act  of  spiritual 
Religion. 

For  in  virtues,  there  is  a  body  and  a  soul ;  and  all  transient 
actions,  or  *  ad  extra/  have  something  of  materiality  in  them, 
which  must  be  ministered  to  by  the  body.  For  therefore 
our  blessed  Lord  hath  commanded  mortification  of  our  bo- 
dies, that  6ur  bodies  may  become  spiritual ;  and  aa  acta  of 
understanding  are  ministered  to  by  material  phantasms,  so 
are  the  mo&t  spiritual  acts  of  virtue,  the  love  and  the  fear 
of  God  by  sad  spectacles,  and  gracious  accidents,  by  feeling 
good  and  suffering  evil;  and  as  the  actions  of  discerning 
sensitive  objects  are  direct  products  of  the  soul,  but  yet  have 
for  every  one  of  the  faculties  a  proper  organ  in  the  body : 
so  have  the  virtues  of  a  Christian ;  they  are  acts  and  habits 
of  a  sanctified  soul,  but  to  some  the  hand  does  co-operate, 
to  some  the  eyes,  and  to  some  all  the  body,  that  as  the 
graces  of  the  soul  are  commencements  and  dispositions  to 
glory ;  so  these  spiritual  ministries  of  the  body  may  nonrish 
it,  and  dispose  the  body  to  its  perfect  spirituality  in  the  re- 
surrection of  the  just. 

8.  But  then  Uiese  ministries  of  the  body  are  then  only  to 
be  adjudged  a  spiritual  service,  when  the  soul  and  the  body 
make  but  one  entire  agent,  just  as  when  the  soul  sees  by  the 
eye,  we  say  the  eye  sees ;  because  that  seeing  is  the  action 
or  passion  of  the  soul,  which  uses  that  organ  in  her  operar 
tion :  so  when  the  act  of  the  body  and  soul  is  but  one  and 
the  same  product  of  religion,  it  is  the  soul  and  the  spirit 
which  is  the  principal  agent,  and  from  thence  the  action 
must  be  denominated  to  be  spiritual.  But  as  when  the  eye 
is  made  to  twinkle  and  look  sprightfuUy,  or  amorously,  or  is 
proposed  as  a  piece  of  beauty,  and  does  something  of  its 
own,  but  no  natural  and  proper  ministry  of  the  soul,  it  is  the 
instrument  of  vice  or  vanity,  and  not  of  the  soul :  so  it  is  m 
the  services  of  the  body,  if  the  body  of  our  services  be  not 
the  product  of  the  soul,  and  the  imperate  act  of  some  virtae, 
or  the  proper  specific  act  of  some  grace^  it  can  never  be  a 
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part  of  the  religion.  St.  Paul '  hath  given  us  perfect  measures 
in  this  inquiry,  ^'  To  give  our  body  to  be  burned,  to  give  all 
our  goods  to  the  poor,  to  have  all  faith/'  are  but  the  bodies 
and  outsides  or  material  parts  of  our  religion,  and  are  good 
for  nothing :  but  when  sill  these  proceed  from  charity,  that 
is,  from  a  willing,  a  loving  spirit,  from  a  heart  that  is  right 
to  God,  that  is  desirous  to  please  him,-»then  faith  justifies, 
and  giving  gifts  to  the  poor,  is  true  alms,  and  giving  our 
bodies  to  the  fire,  is  a  holy  martyrdom  :  and,  in  this  sense, 
dressing  bodies  to  their  burial,  is  an  act  of  a  spiritual  grace ; 
to  adorn  places  of  prayer,  to  build  them  and  fit  them  for  the 
service  of  God,  is  an  act  of  spiritual  religion, — to  minister 
to  the  poor,  to  dress  children,  to  make  them  clean,  to  teach 
them  their  catechisms,  though  bodily  ministries,  are  yet 
actions  of  the  spiritual  religion  of  a  Christian.  But  from 
this,  those  things  only  are  excluded,  which  either  are  not 
the  direct  productions  of  a  sanctified  soul,  or  proper  and 
prudent  ministries  to  some  virtue. 

9  (6).  The  spirituality  of  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ  have 
yet  one  effect  more :  in  all  contracts  or  interfering  of  laws, 
or  senses  of  the  laws,  the  spiritual  sense  is  to  be  preferred, 
the  spiritual  action  is  to  be  chosen.  By  which  it  is  not 
meant,  that  ever  there  can  be  a  dispute  between  the  act  of 
the  mind  and  an  act  of  the  body ;  because  as  no  man,  and 
no  thing,  can  hinder  the  soul  from  willing  or  understanding, 
from  loving  or  hating,  from  fearing  or  slighting,  from  valuing 
or  neglecting  its  proper  object :  so  the  act  of  the  body, 
which  is  to  minister  to  the  soul,  cannot  stand  in  contra- 
diction to  that,  to  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing, 
it  is  subordinate.  But  the  meaning  is,  when  laws  are  to  be 
expounded,  that  sense  is  to  be  chosen,  which  more  relates  to 
an  act  of  grace,  than  that,  which  is  nothing  but  an  external 
ministry.  Thus,  if  the  question  be  between  the  beautifying 
of  a  chapel,  or  the  rescuing  of  the  poor  firom  famine,  although 
that  might  be  an  act  of  spiritual  religion,  when  religion 
requires  that  specification  of  an  act ;  yet  because  that  hath 
less  of  the  spirit  in  it  than  the  other,  and  is  not  required  in 
the  presence  of  the  other,  this  is  to  be  adjudged  the  more 
spiritual,  because  it  is  the  more  holy.     If  the  question  be 

'  1  Cor.  xiii. 
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between  keeping  of  a  holy  day,  or  doing  charitable  reliefs  to 
necessitous  people,  Christ,  in  the  instance  of  the  sabbath, 
hath  taught  us  to  prefer  charity  before  external  ministries ; 
obedience  before  sacrifice,  mercy  before  oblations ;  and  did 
not  only  make  way  for  the  taking  oflf  all  mere  bodily  rites^ 
but  also  for  the  expounding  his  own  laws  to  the  more 
spiritual  sense,  that  is,  to  the  compliance  with  the  most 
excellent  and  useful  grace.  So  also  for  the  exposition  of 
laws  expressed  by  material  significations  :  as  cutting  off  the 
hand,  plucking  out  the  right  eye,  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
drinking  his  blood, — the  flesh,  that  is,  carnal  commentaries, 
profit  nothing :  but  these  words  are  spirit  and  life ;  that  is, 
they  are  neither  to  be  understood  nor  practised  in  the 
material,  but  spiritual  sense. 

10.  But  as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  conscience  in 
all  these  inquiries,  the  rule  is  this  : — All  acts  of  virtue  are  to 
be  preferred  before  the  instruments  of  it :  and  that  which 
exercises  it,  before  that  which  signifies  it ;  and  the  inward 
acts  before  the  outward. — Thus  when  fasting  is  appointed  in 
order  to  prayer,  and  yet  both  cannot  be  together  (for  that  by 
fasting  we  are  disabled  to  pray),  there  it  is,  that  prayer  most 
be  preferred  and  fasting  let  alone.     If  corporal  austerities  be 
undertaken  for  mortification  of  a  rebellious  body ;  if  they 
hinder  the  body  in  the  direct  ministries  to  the  soul  in  other 
cases,  and  become  uncharitable,  charity  is  to  take  place, 
and   the  austerities  may  be  supplied  by  something   else. 
Now  this  ride  hath  in  it  no  exception  nor  variety  but  this : 
that  it  is  to  be  understood   in   instances  of  corporal  and 
spiritual  acts,  that  are  of  a  disparate  nature,  and  but  only 
accidentally  subordinate,  as  fasting  to  prayer,  keeping  holy* 
days  for  the  special  ministries  of  religion,  lyings  upon  the 
ground  to  chastity,  and  the  like  :  but  in  the  actions  internal, 
which  are  proper  exercises  of  a  virtue, — the  external,  which  is 
directly,  naturally,  or  by  institution,  subordinate  to  the  in- 
ternal, must  never  be  omitted  upon  pretence  of  preferring 
the  internal,  because  they  never  can  contradict  one  another; 
as  it  never  can  be  disputed  whether  the  soul  or  the  eye  shaD 
see ;  for  the  soul  sees  by  the  eye,  and  cannot  see  without  it ; 
and  it  may  so  happen  in  the  external  acts  of  virtue  ministeriog 
to  tlie  internal;  as,  in  some  cases,  a  man  is  not  charitable, 
unless  he  extends  his  hand  to  the  poor,  or  lifts  him  out  of  a 
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ditch,  or  guides  him  in  the  way.  This  instance  and  sense  of 
the  rule  we  learn  from  St.  James  *^ :  ''  If  a  brother  or  a  sister 
be  naked  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say 
unto  them.  Be  ye  warmed  and  filled,  notwithstanding  ye  give 
them  not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body,  what 
doth  it  profit?"  That  is,  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  internal 
charity  without  the  external :  in  many  cases,  it  cannot  be 
without  it ;  and  when  it  can,  it  is  because  there  is  no  object 
for  the  act,  or  no  possibility  to  do  it,  and  then  the  internal 
is  to  be  done,  not  by  way  of  preference  to  the  external,  but 
in  destitution  of  it  and  supply.  But  this  will  be  yet  further 
-explicated  in  the  following  rule. 

^  James,  ti.  15. 
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